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]i:)iiiUr of lIo|K' 1 li;ul things behind one’s ears and says, ‘Please 
almost written (loet for there look pleasant.’” 

is in all Mr. liongliton's work I shivered at the suggestion, and drew 
that subtle suggestion of eino eloser tv) the firir. There was a pause while 

tional aspiration whieh is the 1 warmed my lingiTS, and Mr. Ilonghlon got 
hall mark of all inspired poetiy, into a reininiseent mood, 
and, indeed, of 



all ins|)ired work. 
It is not with 
him so mnrh the 
theme as the way 
in whiedi it is 
presented whieh 
giM.-s the peenli.ir 
impression to his 
all, wh.iti ier the 
inedinin ; lor,' as 
e\ei\one knows, 
Mr. Itonghton is 
.'Is r'Xeepiional a 
Worker in iiastel 
as he is in oil. 

" That is the 
most eoinloilaiile 
ehair," s.iid Mr. 
lioiigliion, indi- 
ealing it, wlum he 
had reei'ived me 
in his lieanlihil 
studio the da\ 1 
called on him for 
the pur|iose of 
this interview. 

“ o 11 h a d 
belter have ii," I 
replied, vidi a 
smile. 

Ills .ail’’ an¬ 
swered mine as 
he sat down. 
“ I I’s iust the 
ehair tor iliis 
operation, and 
you .are pist like 
a photographer 
who puts two cold 

Vol. «*.—I, 
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“ I :im l)t'rc for you to talk,” 1 said; decorated in a similar manner, I decorated 
“please begin.” them all. The master, I regret to say, had 

“ I began near Norwich,” said Mr. Bough- no soul for art, for when he saw them he a.sked 

ton, with another smile, “but I remember at once who had done them. The boys with • 

nothing of my life there, for 1 was ^nly two one accord shouted ‘Boughton’; there was 

when 1 was taken to America with rty teple, nothing mean about them. Tliey had the 

who went with ‘ and baggage, scrig ,Md pictures, and I had the thrashings resulting 
scrippage.’ Not ^ly my own folk, ijtrla from them five thra.shings. The result was 
numtrer of othersknew went too, fo it 'that I fainted. The master was frightened 
was almost like tbiOTilgriraage of therearly at once for my eldest brother. My 

settlers of New;Mpfind. When 1 was quite brother came, and when he found out what 
a little chap .;]^J^ a scridus aeddent, and Had happened he .said to the jnaster, ‘Now • 
the top ibyTiead was nearly knocked off. let us see wliat you used on him,’ and to the 

I was; allowed to do anything, and, to delight of the boys he proceeded to thrash 

amuse me, one of ray elder brothers used to him with the wea[)on he had used on me. 



From tlte Piftare bvl thk fuict ok wiixiam thk tfstv. iO. iJ. Uouohton, Jt.A. 

*(Kni<:kcrl>o».:kcr Hislory of New York.) 
variation of large pit^ire in (.;orC'>r.'iJi f.»alJcry t)f Washington.By pernii.ssion. 


take me on his knee and teach me how to 
draw eleiihaiUs. Elephants, sailor.s, and wild 
Indians were my passion in those days, 
and I usetl to rojiy them so that I could 
draw them pretty well and' not diildishly 
when 1 was only live. \Vhen 1 went to 
school, the fust thing I did was to draw 
Indiana and things on niy slate, and on the 
slates of my admiring fellow-pupils. 'I'hey 
were determined that my art efforts should 
not perisli beneath the effacing sponge. 
So iliey cut them in with .i knife. The 
result was that, as every boy wanted his slate 


“ 1 need hardly say that after that episode 
1 i:eased attending strhool—that school. 

“ At the next place 1 curbed my ardour in 
the matter of carving, but I used to draw 
every mortal thing that came under my notice. 
One day a kindly relative gave me a silver 
halfdollar (two shillings). It seemed an 
awful lot of money to me, for 1 had never 
had more than a few coppers, and what T 
was to do with such a fortune puzzled me. 
‘ Buy something useful,’ said a friend. ‘ 1 
should get a book if I were you.’ ‘ riie very 
thing,’ 1 thought; another advised a history 
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YlH;N(i SIIAKKSI-KAUK AND ANh HATHAWAY IlY THU AVON. (By |>crmission. 

From the Picture bu U U. UuuiflUon^ H.A. 


book. I to<.k my little sister with me, and knew J should be able to use it fot'^ 
walked into a bookseller^s. ‘ VVe waul a drawing i)Ut[K)ses. Years iihitrwards I used 
history,’ we said. • to go rfo that same shop to buy drawing 

History of what?’ asked the shopman. materials, and one day I saw a copy of the 

“ 77/,7/ had never occurred to us. Ar/ Jm/nml, the ])rice of which was then 

‘ History of Iviigland ?’.said the man. fifty cents. f saved up my pennies and 

“'I'hi'iking well of ihe idea, we a.sked, bought copies at a time when only people 
‘How much?’ who were welllo-clo could afford the Art 

“‘Fil; 1 11 dollars,’ he replied. The pro- Journal." 
yirictor came nj: at this juncture, and think- “ Did it influence yon then?” 

ing that my eight or nine years did not look “Indeed, it did. It was at its best at that 

like fifteen dollars’ worth of history, asked time, and it was publishing good things by 
how much money 1 had. When 1 told him, Mulready, 'J'urner, Constable, and Collins, 
he suggested a natural history ■ ten cents - and men of that stamp. It was the first re<z/ 
and pioduced die book. ‘This -why this is ait publication J ever saw. 
a meiiagerio,’ 1 .said when I opened it and “Once again I had an accident, and I was 
saw the pictures, but I took it, because I not allowed to do anything. The best 
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surgeon in the town in which we lived was 
called in to sec me, and when I was getting 
hetler he said 1 must not be excited in any 
way, and must not even read. ‘ May he 
draw ? ’ asked one of my sisters. ‘ Yes,’ said 
the doctor ; ‘can he draw ? ’ And when .my 
sister said I could he asked to see some of 
my work. My drawing-book was given to 
him. I liad been td'sthe theatre just before 
;uid had seen ‘ Bll^k-Eyed Susan,’ and 
drawn all the chat^jjiws from memory. The 
surgeon, who enthusiastic art amateur, 

was delighted with the promise of the work, 
and took m interest in me from that day. 
He used to come for me to go drives with 
him on his rounds, and it was he who awoke 
the delight which e.xi.sts in me for landscape 
and colour. He used to take me to the 
houses of his patients who had paintings, and 
they allowed me to .see ;md study them, so 
th.at 1 rc.dly got ;i magnificent start.” 

“ At that time I take it you had not 
formulated any idea of art as a career?” I 
venturi’d. 

‘‘ No ; on the contrary. When the ques¬ 
tion arose what 1 should be, whether 1 should 
be educated on classical or commercial lines, 
I selected the latter, and went to a com¬ 
mercial college for two or three years. I'he 
nuister was the kindest old man 1 had (wer 
nut in my life. He was intere.sted in art, 
and he told my brother, for my parents were 
dead at the time, that 1 ought not to be 
allowed to waste my life in roimncrcc. Hut, 

1 confess, 1 never did waiste any but 

some futile lime in business. 

“ Just about this time two or three good 
landscape artists and one portrait painter 
were in tiu' lowri, and my doctor friend got 
them interested in me. I went sketching 
landscapes with the former, and the por¬ 
trait paintiT helped me and gave *110 hints, 
and was kiiulness it.self. Then a curiotis 
thing happened. • 1 was still at aehool, and 
I did not get much pocket money... One 
day I hought a comic illustratt'd jiaper from 
New York. It iinited paid contributions 
in art and humorous literature. 1 made a 
sketch and wrote a joke to go with it, and a 
friend, who was airfirenticed to an engraver, 
got me a block. 1 drew my sketch on it, 
he engraved it, and we sent it to New York, 
with a letter asking if it would do. ‘ Yes,’ 
replied the editor ; ‘ it’s splendid—the very 
thing T want.’ We got six dollars for it, 
which meant three dollars each, and that was 
big pocket-money, I can tell you. I did not 
tell my brother, for he was inclined to be 
pious; but I assured him that it was all 


right, and that the money had come from 
work. We wotked this oracle for two years, 
and I did sometimes two drawings a week ; 
while, in addition, I used to write little 
things for the papers, for which they also 
paid. One fine day 1 went into a shoj) to 
buy some fishing-tackle. There I saw’ what 
appeared to me then to be some curious- 
looking things in a case, and I asked what 
they were. 

“ ‘Oil colours in tube.s,’ .said the shopman. 

‘■'I’hat settled me. 1 didivlt buy any 
fishing-tackle, but 1 bought what colours 1 
could with my available cash and went tick 
for more, as well as for oil and millboard.s. 
Then 1 started off home and got an Art 
Journal on the way. In it there was a 
re|)roduclion of the ‘Market Cart,’ by Ciains- 
boroiigh, which is now in the National 
(iallery. 1 cojiied it in oils, and two or 
three more picture.s, and took them to the 
old boy at tlu’ shop, and showed him what I 
had done with his oil-colours." 

“And he-?” 

“ Ib^ gave me un+imited credit,” rcpfk'd 
Mr. Houghton. “One day when I called he 
had a lovely big canvas in the shop for a 
painter with a big reputation, who had come 
to the town to do some work for a mil¬ 
lionaire who lived there. ‘ lYho's going to 
t;ike that canvas up?’ Tasked. And wheti 
1 was told it was waiting for the boy to come 
in for it, 1 said, ‘ Lia me take it.’ I was 
seventeen at the time. I took off my coat, 
shottkliTi'd till' canvas, and went off with it. 
The [lainter, who was a fine looking man, 
was in his shirt-sleeves too, and when 1 took 
it into his room he said, ‘ Put it down then'.’ 
There was a beautiful landscajic, in a splendid 
frame, leaning against the easel at the time, 
and 1 went down on my hands and knees 
in order to get a better view of it. ‘ You’re 
fond of pictures?’ ijueried the jiainter. 

“ ‘ Yes, very,’ I rcjilied, and my eyes were 
wklely opened, taking it all in. 

“ ‘ Do you see anything you’d like to .sug¬ 
gest ? ’ he asked, iilcasantly. 

“‘ The cows are not quite up to the re.st, 
are they ?' 1 asked, with the effrontery of 
youth. 

“ ‘ You’re quite right; cows are not my 
strong point,’ he said. 

“ 'J'hen 1 awoke to the enormity of my 
boldness, and I dashed out of the room. 
Pour or five days after the old man at the 
shop had a new oil sketch of mine. The 
painter went in and saw it, and it resulted in 
his a.skingme to go and see him, and for two 
or three weeks he took me under his wing.” 
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Mr. Houghton 
stirred the fire 
(juietly. 

“ Ai!(fcthcn ? ’’ 

“I h^l a little 
money left to me 
just then, and the 
dream of my life 
was to go to 
Murope. 

“ One morning 
I went otit /or a 
walk and met a 
dear old friend 
for whom I had 
painted some pic¬ 
tures at about ^^4 
each. We got 
talking, and with¬ 
out any leading 
up he said to me, 

• llavc you ever 
thought of going 
to Europe ? ’ 

‘“I should 
lliink J have,’ I 
.answered. 

“‘How much 
ilo you think it 
would cost you to 
go for a year ? ’ 

“.I repliejd I 
thought I could 
do it for ;^'aoo, 
or I might possi¬ 
bly manage it for 

“He asked me 
if I had an y 
money towards 
the scheme, and I 
said I had about 
^> 5 °- 

“‘Well, you 
can go to I'.urope 
wlu:ni!ver you 
want to,’ he said ; 

‘ T will advance 
the rest of the 
money, anrl you 
can i>aii 

three or four pictures when you come 
back.’ I had gone out without the remotest 
idea of going to E-urope, and I returned 
home and announced my intention to my 
astonished sisters, who would not believe it. 
My brother didn’t want me to go either, and 
offered me a partnership in his business if 1 
would stay, but when he saw that I was resolute 


he did the brotherly thing and pul his hand 
into his pocket and added to my letter of 
credit. I came to England and stayed in 
Eondon for "three or four wettks, went to 
Scotland and Ireland, and returned to l.ondon 
and went to Norfolk, but nobody 1 saw knew 
me. The only thitig I did v is to paint out 
of doors and see pictures, and I took back 
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' studies for the work I wns to do for my 
friend.” 

“ How long did you stay?” 

“Six or figlit months. I made inquiries 
about getting into the Royal Academy School, 
but there were so many preliminaries to be 
gone through then that I gave up that idea, 
especially as I wanted to be a landscape 
painter, and this 1 did later on. 

“ Almost as sooAas I got back I painted 
‘A Wayfarer,'actJTO man at the side of a 
road. 1 it for ;^ 5 , but nobody 

wanted it at that price. A friend said to me, 

‘ Send it'to the New York Art Union.’ The 
question of priee arose, and he said, ‘ Ask 
for it, for they .are sure to beat you 
down.’ Another friend said, ‘They won’t 
think anything of you unlt:ss you ask ;^, 2 o 
for it.’ I sent the picture, and put jlio on 
it. Jn a little while there came a letter, 
taking the picture at my priee, and they sent 
the money at the same time, thinking it 
might he of use to me. Out of gratitude 1 
s|)enl in tiekets, and I drew a picture, 
and a very good one too. Somebody tisked 
me if 1 would sell it, and what I woukl take 
for it. I said, ‘ An offer,’ and he offered X'5 
and got it, which was about its value, and 1 
blessed the Art Union for a Mascot. 

“ The next step in my life was a rather 
curious one. It was the depth of winter, and 
it struck me that I had never seen a winter 
landsea|)e painted just as I saw it. I went 
into a field and worked until I was so cold 
that I was on the point of giving up. 'I'hen 
the thought came to me, ‘Stick to it--that is 
the only way pictures are ever done.’ I stuck 
to it, and to my delight it did look different 
to the ordinary winter landscape. 1 sent 
it to the New York National Academy 
of Design. It was the first thing I 
offered them. It was catle^ ‘ Winter 
'I’wilight.’ In a little while 1 got a letter, 
.saying it was accepted and hiyig. 'I’hen I 
began to think of going to New Yo^k to try 
my luck. I went. A friend hired a studio 
for me, and 1 sold or gave away everything 
1 had and went to New York, with nothing 
blit the (dollies 1 stood up in, ipy sketching 
easel, seat, and paint-box. As soon as 1 
arrived 1 met a friend, who .said to me, 
‘You’re in luck: your picture has been 
sold to R. L. Stuart, the great sugar manu¬ 
facturer ’ (the Tate of the United States). 
'I’hat picture had been skied, but the Presi¬ 
dent. Mr. Durand, saw it, and said, ‘That is 
too gpod a thing to be pul up there.’ He 
always sent six or eight pictures, in order that 
be might have one or more removed in just 


such cases; and, indicating a frame of his of 
about the same size, he said to the hangers, 

‘ Suppose you pul that down here on the 
line.’ He was a friend of Mr. Stuart, who 
had asked him to buy anything by any 
young man which struck him, and it was just 
a proof of my good luck.” 

“ Your good painting,” I interrupted. 

“There was perhaps a little of that in it, I 
'Won’t deny,” replied Mr. Boughtop i^SSflt 
certainly was different from anything else, for 
they were not in the haliit of really painting 
in the ()[)en air at that lime. ' 

“ The next incident of my New York 
life was also curious. When I 
one well-known ])ainler had just die^in 
straitened cirenmstanees, and it struck his 
artist friends that they would each add a 
picture to an exhibition which was to be 
held for the benefit of his widow. I was 
asked if I would do sonu-thing. 1 had an 
idea, and I began on it at once. 'I'he litie^j, 
I had chosen as the subject of the |)i(:turc—v 
-—‘The Haunted Take’ (supposed to be’ 
haunted by the spi,rrt of an Indian girl)— 
were :— 

When all ni|;bl long, I>y licr firefly liiinii, 

She paddles her wliite canoe. 

“It was a moonlight swamp lighted by a 
greenish light. I really painted it heeause I 
saw a frame which 1 thought I should like to 
fill. 'I'he leading landscape jiainler of Nitw 
York at that time, Mr. P. 1C. (.'liureli, who 
had a studio in the same building, irame in 
(die day to see me, and the picture was just 
in his vein. ‘ Por whom are you doing 
that?’ he asked. ‘Por the Raiiney fund,’ I 
rei>lied. 

“‘Nonsense,’ he said; ‘you must not 
give that. Why, we are only doing sketches. 

1 can gel yon ^, 20 , or perhaiis e\en X-i°i 
for it.’ 

‘“'I'hen whoeier wants it can pay that for 
it to liie Raniiey fund. I said 1 would give 
tjiis, and I’m going to.’ I was obstinate, and 
nothing could alter my determination. He 
bullied me and called me pig-headed, and 
told the ineident to some of his millionaire 
cronies. The Press noticed it among the 
first pictures in the exhibition, and when the 
lime came for it to be sold two men got 
bidding for it, and it was bought by Mr, 
August Belmont for several hundred dollars. 

“ 'Phal was the start. 'I'he incident got talked 
about, and commissions came in fluently to 
do little things of a mysterious character. 

1 painted ‘The Witching 1’ime of Night’ 
for Mr. Walters, of Baltimore, among others, 
and then it occurred to me that 1 could go 




on repeating this 
sort of thing in¬ 
definitely with¬ 
out any advan¬ 
tage to myself 
artistically. I 
had made some 
money and I 
ha4f<more com¬ 
ing in, so I 
decided to go 
^■tp'JVtfis in orSer 
to'study with 
.Qwlpe. It was 
U^fn the sum¬ 
mer, and I had 
tjsro letters of 
til||pduction to 
Kdward 
May, Couture’s 
^■hiof i)U[iil, one 
the few pri- 
•vate ones he 
ever had. With 
him I had a 


curious experi¬ 
ence. 1 called 
on Itim one 
morning .and he 
opened tin- door 
himself I was 
the typical 
callow art stu¬ 
dent, and lie 
was a splendid- 
looking fellow 
who looked 
more like a 
Field - .Marshal 
than an artist. 

‘ I have brought 
a letter from 
Mr. Wright,’ I 
said (he was the 
man who bought 
Rosa llonheur’s 
‘ Horse Fair’). 

“ ‘ Have you 
brought* any 
money from hirt 
for me? he 
said, gngrily. 

“ ‘ I re- 
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to' 

second letter from my pocket, and said, 

‘ As you don’t seem to care about that, here 
is another.’ It was from a man who was no 
more in his good books. ‘ He came here 
once with a letter of introduction, and now 
he is pestering me with more letters of 
introduction,’ said May, still more angry. 

‘“I didn’t ask for the.se letters,’ 1 said; ‘ I 
was asked to present them. I have done so, 
and when 1 go back 1 can say I have .seen 
you,’ and 1 turned on my heels. 

“In a moment May had recovered from his 
unreasonable anger, and cried out: ‘Here, 
come back, don’t go like that; the fact of 


almost like a partner with my new wealth), 
and as I have just come from America I 
am flush.’ At lunch he asked where I 
thought of studying, and 1 told him. 

“ ‘ You can’t study with Couture,’ he said; 
‘ he is in the country, and you’d better^o 
there too, for no one is in Paris at this time 
of the year.’ 

“ 'riien a bright idea occurred to me. ‘ If, 
pending the arrival of your remittance, four 
or five hundred francs are of any use to you, 
1 will let you have them, with jilcasure.’ 

“ ‘ You angel,’ cried May ; ‘ four or five 
hundred francs will be my salvation.’ Then 



^'ro?n tAd HNnic.s'. noktii Holland. Ifoxohton, H.A. 

(Ow ndliy Sir Will. H. Wi s, liari.— Ily permission.) 


the matter is, I was e.xpecting a model who 
is sitting for the hands in a picture 1 am 
doing, and he hasn’t come, and 'now the 
whole of my day i.s wasted.’ 

“‘Oh, if that is .all, I will sit fur your 
hands,’ I said, ‘ if they’ll do for you,’ and I 
held them u|) for his inspection. 

“‘Uo? They’re the very thing. They’re 
better than the model’s ; just the lOng, slim 
fingers I want for my Priest.’ So in 1 went, 
and I sat the whole morning for the hands 
and also for the hetid. When it came time 
for dijeuncr he said, ‘ 1 can’t' ask you to 
lunch, as I really am working on tick myself 
at the restaurant, for 1 haven’t any money.’ 

*'Ilien, lunch with me,’ 1 said; ‘I have 
a letter of credit on the Rothschilds (1 felt 


he wcnl -on to say that there was a studio 
next door to his which 1 could use. ‘ I will 
]mt you in there,’ he s.aid, ‘and give you the 
same instruction that Couture would, and I 
will take you from the beginning.’ 

“The next morning 1 was installed, and he 
set me drawing from the cast. 1 did it at 
once, as it was easy enough. 1 had been a 
student in the Academy of New York. 

“ ‘Yes, you can draw pretty well,’ he said ; 
then he gave me a drawing from life to 
copy, and I did it right off, for I work 
very rapidly. Then 1 had a study in 
colour from the nude figure to copy, and 
I did that bang off, for it was as simple as 
saying ‘ Bon jour’; anyone could do it. All 
this took less than a week, and then I got 
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to the living model, working all the time 
on Couture's principle. At last one day 
May said to me : * The rest is with yourself. 
You draw well enough now; you never will 
be a perfect draughtsman, nor will anyone 
elSl, liut you must work alone for the future.’ 

“ -Ml that good luck came because I wasn’t 
offended with his brusqueness. He was the 
making of me in Paris.” 

“ How long were you there?” 

“Allogetlur about eighteen months. Then 
1 went to ]'x:ouen with lOdouard Prere, a 
pupil of Paul Delaroche, who advised, 
criticised, anil suggested, but wouldn’t take a 
sixpenny-pieia! in [xiynieiit for his work. 
He had several other studi ills working with 
him, and we learnt 
from one another. 

P rere’s method was 
to tell you general 
principles, which 
would apply to any¬ 
thing and every 
thing, instead of 
fads of his own.” 

‘‘This was about 
the time that du 
Maurier was in 
Pans, was it not?” 

1 asked. 

.No, it was just 
after du Maurier 
left, so that the 
Piobernianism of 
Paris which I saw 
was not that de¬ 
picted in ‘Trilby.’ 

Nor was 1 en¬ 
tranced with much 
of the liohemian- 
ism that 1 saw 
there. There is a 
great d e a 1 o f 
glamour about it, 
but the glamour 
consists ehiefly in 
the after - talking 
of it ratlier than 
the living of it. 

It co'isis; d for 
the most part in 
S|)ending all one's 
moiiev as soon as 
one got it, w iihout 
any tliought for the 
morrow. They 
were not good 
specimen? of 
Bohemians 1 met, 


INTERVIEWS. II 

from this point of vi^w. They wefe/aiU, 
poor enough, goodness knows 1 but they all 
had a taste for work and sobriety. It 
was the time of the American. War, and 1 
was in with the American set, and at times 
it was pretty bad rations, I can tell you. Wffi 
u.sed to get our meiils at a Cremerie, and .tlie 
old lady used to let us come cheap on 
dilion that we came every day. Genemtlf 
one or two men turned up with us who 
nowhere to go for their dinner, and they fed 
on the co-opertitive plan. One man would gor 
without his soup, another without his entrdt?'' 
a third without his meat, a fourtli would con¬ 
tribute his cheese, a filth a hunch of grapes,, 
and in that way the odd man would get his 



ifVom lAd Pielurt bv] “ fragii.r.** {(/. 

(Owned by H. J. Walters, of BaUimore.'^By permission.) 
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dinner for nothing. The old lady used to wink 
at it, and sometimes donate a di.sh of her 
own with her eyes full of tears of sympathy. 
The common people of France are very nice 
if they like you ; but if they don’t like 
you, you’d better be in the infernal regions. 


itcouen, and I took up my quarters in a 
cottage belonging to an old blind woman, 
about whom I wrote a story in Harper's 
Magazine. She was a wonderful character.” 

Mr. Boughton’s mention of Harpers gaye 
me the oiKuiing I wanted. 



When 1 got to Paris it was Couture and 
DelatToi-s. They were the fashion, as much 
as it is the fashion among certain sets to 
tunmp one’s trousers in Piccadilly on a fine 
and carry a stick upside down. There 
i%lBi only talk of those two and of nobody 
An American friend said to me, ‘Do 
;;||!>U@believe in following slavishly what every- 
^Ise is doing ? ’ I didn’t; so we went to 


“ When did you first take to writing 
stories ? ” I asked. 

“Before I began painting .seriously, and 
when I was quite a small boy, I sent a story 
to one of the big Boston papers; it printed 
it, but omitted to send me any coin in 
exchange. As far as Harpers were con¬ 
cerned, they asked me to do a drawing. 1 
did a scene from the life of one of the 
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Governors of New York, and as it needed 
some explanation in writing, I supplied it. 
Their representative over here then asked 
me to write a sliort story, and as I had some 
ideas for one 1 jumped at it. After that, as 
you know, came ‘The Rambles in Holland,’ 
which 1 nevi.r intended to do at all, for 
Mr. M. 1). Conway was to have accompanied 
k'Mr. Abbey and me, and have written the 
account of it. When he didn’t turn up 
Abbey and I agreed that we'd do the articles 
together. I was prevailed upon, however, to 
write the first one .alone, and I did, just to see 
how it would do. We siaat it to tin- |)ublishers, 
and they said, ‘.Spin this out,’ so 1 took the 
samtt theme and spun it out into three or 
four papers. It was great lun in Holland. 

1 used to sketch and write as 1 went along. 
One morning I went out lor a w.ilk, and to 
my disgust when a long way from the hotel I 
found that 1 had no sketch book. I went to 
a tallow-chandler's and g(H the only thing 
in the shape of a book they had, one for 
kee|iing aiaounls, anti 4foimd it one of the 
loveliest things to thaw on, for the |)erpen- 
dicular lines were especially useful when it 
came to the arehiti cture. It always strikes 
me as an interesting thing in connection with 
that visit to Holland that, after 1 took to 
painting the short cape with the stand-up 
colkir, which is called the Medici cape, 
probably because it is not, its ).iossibilitieS 
may have so ap|iealed to the milliners that 
they made it fashionable in ICngland. 

“ After the ‘ Kaiiibles’ came three or four 
more short stories for Harper's .iiul two for 
the Pall Mall Ma;'aziiu\" 

“ And there arc more stories still ? ” 1 
inipiired. 

“ Yes ; whenever I get an idea I set it 
down, simply to |)revcnt it bothering me. 
1 sometimes write in my sketch-books, some¬ 
times in penny accoimt-book.s, and 1 work 
anywhere and everywhere ; but I tery rargly 
sit down to write, and very seldom write at 
night.” 

Then we got to talking of other things, 
and incidentally the que.ition of photography 
in its relation to art came up. “ Do you 
believe in photography as an aid to the 
artist?” 1 asked 

“If he hasn’t got an eye and doesn’t want 
to take trouble or time over his work, or if 
he doesn’t get .tny fun out of sketching, 
then, perhaps, photography is of some use. 
But if it is great fun to take your pencil and 
go int) your work, as it is to me, you get a 
quality which you cannot possibly obtain 
with a Kodak, a onality which I may call 
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artistry. To me, individually, sketching ii 
like sport, and 1 doubt if a sportsman wWilW 
have much fun in getting a man to dp 
shooting or fishing for him. 1 did once 
a beautiful Kodak, but I never used it apd I 
gave it away. I could not give up the use 
of my pencil, for by training one’s obswya* 
tion one can get an effect with a line which 
no artificial aid could possibly produoa 
Besides, one’s memory is stimulated, and; I, 
can remember in even unimportant sketches 
every bit of colour that the original picture ' 
contained.” .1 

“ I low do you set to work with your * 
[licturcs ? ” I asked. 

“Oh, that is im])ossible to say. The idea 
comes, you don’t know how and you don’t 
know whence. It is there, and if you are 
wise you take it. Of course, 1 make studies, 
but my great method is to have no method 
except to ki'cp on working. 1 have never 
begun two pietures in the same way in my 
life, so 1 don’t think 1 shall ever get into a 
groove. With me, things grow so that they 
often finish (juite differently from the way 
tin y were begun, and that is one of the great 
charms of the whole thing, for there is in it 
an element of surprise even to one’s self. I 
certainly cannot set out knowing exactly what 
1 am going to get, as 1 wotild if I were a 
bootmaker going to make a pair of boots.” 

f rom his own woik the talk drifted to the 
work of other men and the men themselves. 
With regard to Millais, Mr. Houghton was 
peculiarly enthusiastic. 

“ I ('onsider his was one of the greatest 
characters 1 have ever met. Mijluis’s kind¬ 
ness and simplicity were marvellous, and not 
the least of his personal charms was that you 
could always depeml on him. One night at 
the club .ilu Mauricr was speaking about 
different men’s advice, and he said, ‘ If I 
had a difficulty with a pipce of work and 
wanted^ advice about it I wouldn’t go to 
Rtiskin if he lived next door, but Td rather 
take the most expensive cab atid go off to 
Millais and lx;ighton, even if they were miles 
off.’ That is typical of the painter’s view of 
Millais, l.eighton, and Ruskin. 

“When J Tirst met Millais he said some 
nice thitigs about some birch trees which 
appeared in the (ticture I had just exhibited. 
He a.sked me to go and see him, as he was 
also paitititig some birch trees. When 1 got 
to the corner of the street in which he lived 
I saw a most gorgeous equi^xige at the door ; 
‘gorgeous equipage’ bat faintly describes, 
the sort of thing it was; I couldn’t demeah 
it by calling it a carriage, or a vehicle. MdlpU; 
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mii.ton's HHsr j.ovk. (Hy peniii.ssion. 

Fr<m Ik^Pictnn by G. JJ. liunghton, H.A. 

came out dressed for walking and spoke to pictures ? I want you to sec my work.’ 
.someone in the Ciirriage, and, as if replying 'I'hen we went back and we talked for half an 
to a (piestion, shook his head. This little hour of the picture, which was afterwards 
pantoniiine went on for a couple of minutes, known as ‘Winter kuel.’ 
and then the carriage drove off and Millais “ He was a great lover and admirer of 
started for his walk. childre.n, and loved not only to talk of them, 

“ ‘ I really was going to call on you,’ I said, but to them. He used to say, ‘ People think 
when we met; ‘ but as you are going out 1 lightly of men who devote themselves to 
will come another day.’ Again Millais shook painting children, hut a m.an who can paint 
Ills head. ‘Wait till that,blessed thing gets a baliy can do anything, children are so 
round the corner,’ he said, with a smile; delicate and .so subtle in every way.’ 

‘what’do they know about half-finished “Millais would come to you whenever 
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you sent for him. If you were in a bother 
about your work he’d come in with his 
beautiful great presence, and say, after look¬ 
ing at it, ‘ Let’s see ! Oh, I’ll tell you what is 
the trouble: give me a piece of chalk, or a 
piaicil, or something,’ and then he’d make 
the most beautiful drawing, correcting the 
action of a limb, or whatever else was wrong. 
I remember once 1 was jrainting the portrait 
of a little girl, and I couldn’t g<;l it like her. 
My wife was out shopping, and Millais met 
her and begun talking to her. He asked 
after me, and my wife told him tliat I was 
worried about the picture, which 1 couldn’t 
get right. ‘ I’ll go up and see him,’ said 
Millais. 

“ ‘ Will you ? ’ said my wife ; ‘ that is the 
very thing of all others he’d like.’ 

“‘Is he at home now? Do you think 
he’d see me ? ’ asked Millais. 

“‘Of course be will,’ Mrs. Houghton 
replied. 

“ lie came ; he looked at the picture. 
‘Oh, I know th.at girl,’ he said, ‘it’s her 
mouth you’ve got wrong ; give me a bit of 
pencil. 'I'his is the way her mouth goes,’ 
and, as be said the words, ht^ drinv on a 
piece of paper the collect lim:s. ‘That’s 
the only thing wrong with it. I’ut that right, 
and you won’t have any more trouble with 
it.’ He was e.vactly like a eloctor in his 
manner, and most soothing. The great thing 
about him which always impressed 5 ’ou was 
his clean mind and his sense of liealthful- 
ness. He was always like a healthy Rnglisb 
.sriuire who had lived all his life out of 
doors.” 

For llrowning, whom he knew well, Mr. 
Houghton has also a great admiration. 
“ Hrowning had the most marvellous memory 
I ever knew,” he said, as we talked of 
him, “and could (juote Milton, Shakespeare, 
Spenser, and a host of other poets by the 
page together. If one wanted a cpiotation 
for a [lictiire, one had only to go to him, and 
he would be able to give the neces.sary lines 
without a reference to any book, and he’d 
reel them off letter prerfect. I remember 
once, though, a funny failure of his memory 
—the funnier because it was in one of his 
own poemWhen the phonograph was first 
brought over to 1 ondon it was being shown 
at the house of an artist, and we were all 
asked to s|>e.al: .something into the receiver. 
Browning modestly declined for a time, but 
we egged him on, and at last someone said, 
‘ Quote some lines from one of your own 
poems.’ 
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“ ‘ I, know those least of all,’ he replied, 
with a.smile, and eventually he said he 
thought he knew ‘How they brought the 
good new's from Aix to Ghent’ better th^R. 
he knew anything else. He began spiefl- 
didly:— 

Wc sprant; lo ihe sadtlle, and Joris and he ; 

I gallDpecl, Dirk galU'ped, wc galhipcd all three } ■ 

Wc—rwe—wc ; we-‘ wc—we! 

“ ‘ Upon my word, IVe Ibrgotten my own 
verses,’' he e.\claimed, and stopped there. 
Soniehody [wompted liim; he took up the 
thread again, but be couldn’t get on any 
farther. 

“lie ajiologizcd, but the owner of the 
phonograph declared that the cylinder was 
more valuable to him on account of the 
breakdown than if the yjoet bad recited it 
right llirougb. 

“fine night IVilkie Golliiis, William Black, 
Millais, Jirovvriing, and I were dining all 
together at the Reform Club. Browning 
began telling a story from an old Florentine 
poem. It took him between twenty minutes 
and half an hour, and we sat o|)('n-niouthed, 
like children, listening to the wonderful 
rbytbni of the words and entranced by the 
marvellous power of the speaker. It was all 
impromptu, but some time afterwards Black 
referring to it said, ‘ Do you know, tiiat 
might have been taken down verbatim, and 
it would have stood as sjilcndid literature 
without a single alteration of a word ! ’ 

“ Hut there was another side to Drowning, 
which came out at the same dinner. We 
were talking about the di.sappearance of the 
commercial or arlvertising |)oct whose verses 
were used to proclaim the superiority of his 
employers’ wares. ‘ How funny those were,’ 
said Hrowning, and be quoted a most absurd 
verse in laudation ot .Somebody’s Trousers, 
as glibly as'if be were the author. We were 
even more surprised tlian ever. Millais said, 

‘ How on anrth can you .remember such 
beastly things ? ’ 

“ ‘ Hecause I don’t forget them,’ replied 
Hrownwig. ‘ \’ou know we go through a 
wood and gatlicr burrs and thousands of 
dead leaves and all kinds of rubbish, and 
find them stiiicing to our clotlie.s, but when 
we conic to look we find wc have lost our 
watch • ’ ” 

Mr. Houghton was in a reminiscent mood, 
but the hands of the dock pointed ominously 
to the hour- of an appointment, and the 
e.xigeneies of space compel me to bring the 
records of a most interesting chat to a “ most 
lame and impotent ctuiclusior.” 



i^agabonUs. 

A TALE OF A BOER DEFEAT. 
By Basil Marnan. 


I. 



ITHOUl' a doubt tliey were 
vagabonds. It was writ large 
in their attire, their careless 
aspeet of disreputableness, 
their bland enjoyment of sleep 
in the shelter of a stranger’s 


gate. Yet Major Brand, of the Cai)e Frontier 
Corjjs, when his horse shied at them in 
the ghostly shadow of moonbeams and the 
cross-bars of the gate, gave ;i gasp that ht;- 


tokenecl anything but disapproval. In fact, 
it suggested some .shadow a sttirlit shadow, 
perha|)s of comforting fellowshi|). 

Major Brand as he rode honuavard was 
thinking of a sort of <1 son snatchial ruth 
lessly from him when hut three months old. 
In a way too he was resenting the destiny 
that denied him any further child, and 


though he was it 


shoulders, John Brand, with his close- 
cropped iron-grey hair, his stubby grey, 
moustaches, his broad no.se, rugged chin, and' 
wide blue eyes, presented an almo.st heroic 
type of a frontier yeoman-farmer. As he 
rode in through the gate of his comjtouni.lj^? 
this p.articular night of April, 1895 , h** 
thoughts had been, as I have indicated, 
somewhat bitter. His cattle, lifs homestead, 
his increasing crops -what use were they 
without a child to work them for ? His 
mood seemed well answered as a low, 
snarling growl greeted the sudden jibbing of 
his horse. Hi: looked down and rested 
motionless, his hand gripping hard on the 
ijtiivering curb. 

There, coilt:d up in the corner of the gate, 
were two forms, it child and a yellow dog ! 
Tattered, torn, veldt-stained, thorn-searched. 


fervent (Aitholic, 
almost alone as such 
in a land of hypo¬ 
critical egoism, he felt 
that the rod was being 
pressed tot) keenly to 
his lip.s. He adored 
his wife, and she 
well, she was an Irish 
girl in love with her 
husbanil. It might 
be admitted then that 
she was not dilatory in 
returning his tiffec- 
tion. A little woman, 
svelte like all (Jolo- 
nials, raven - haired, 
with black arched 
brows, with scarlet 
child - lips and . eyes 
grey as the sea, she 
had a winsome, gentle, 
somewhat grave man¬ 
ner that bespoke love 
of all living things, 
and attracted especi¬ 
ally the love and con¬ 
fidence of little chil¬ 
dren a feature which 
rendered her hus- 
baitd’s longing for a 
,, son almost bitter in 
its passion. 

; • c Lean, somewhat 
’^lanlry for all the 
[ squareness of his 
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the twain, even in the dim starlit shadows, 
were indubitably vagabonds. Yet, in the 
child’s upturned, tranquil, dreaming face 
there was something that drew a sharp 
iAireath from John Brand and made him leap 
swiftly from the saddle. The yellow dog 
growled menacingly as he apirrpached, show¬ 
ing a flash of keen while fangs. Yet some 
<lhstim;t of the invader’s kindliness withheld 
him, and, though somewhat grudgingly, he 
^permitted thc,Major to lift the sleeiiing child 
into his arms. And w'hen John Brand 
mounted on his horse bearing on his breast 
the sleepy, nodding, golden haired head, the 
dog followed his course, whim|)ering a little, 
ever glamdng upwards, yet evidently half- 
contented. .So the Vagabonds came to 
Greendi(J harm. 

Beneath the feverish excitement of Katie 
Brand’s wonder and surmise the boy awoke. 
His eyes, almost black for all their blue glint, 
looked squarely into her face. The child- 
li|)S quivered manhilly. He could not be 
more than five, thought Katie Brand, as she 
hugged him suddenly, passionately, to her 
breast. He was so sweet with his lithe, 
graceful limbs, drooping inertly in tired 
aliandon, with his white, bare chest gleaming 
through tin; ragged shirt, with his curly locks, 
his gracious, shy smiie, with the timid, [icarly 
dimples accentuating the .scarlet, smooth 
curve of his li[).s. Anti the wonder in his 
eye.s, the vague delianec, the gleam of certain 
liu.st dawning through the shadowy fear! It 
went to her heart, and made the Major, 
watching her, turn away, swearing softly. 

“ Who are you, dear ? ” she whispered, 
eoaxingly. 

“Jackie!” he replied, and —as if that 
embraced all details - addeil, “ Where’s 
Tinker ? ” 

The yellow dog answered for himself. At 
the mention of his name he leapt up, his 
fore paws on the knees of the woman, hi« 
nose shoved gently, caressingly, against the 
wondering. Hushed, fiiee of his master. The 
boy’s hand fell lovingly on the yellow, bony 
head, and his eyes closed sleepily. 

“ Hear old Tinks ! ” he murmured. 

The.i, n .aiing his hand into the throat of 
Katie’s dress, he snuggled softly towards her, 
and smiling divinely -a little tired, happy 
smile -settled into sleep, with the yellow dog 
gazing with deep brown, wistful, grateful 
eyes, now at the woman, now at his fellow- 
wanderer. 

And it was thus the Vagabonds gained a 
home in the heart of Katie Brand, while her 
husband, regarding them under lowered lids, 
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smoked many strong pipes and tboo^f 
strange thoughts. t 

II. ' . 

Strictly speaking, John Brand was a fiwjSWl^’ 
His title of Major applied only to his 
in the Rifle Corps of his district. It 
the borders of the Orange Free State 
his farm lay, being some thirty miles sditt^f, 
west of the angle formed by the river at^|; 
that .State’s western boundary. In older dwte' 
he had belonged to an Artillery corps in thSk! 
home district, but domestic reasons had 
him to .seek a livelihood on the veldt. ' % 
His first vt;nture had been at the Diamond' 
Fields, and it was in the neighbourhood of j 
Kimberley he had first met his wife. The; 
daughter of an Irish settler, her Ireauty had 
brought her many admirers. Her father had 
most favoured the suit of one Paul Jansen,j 
a Boer farmer of considerable..wealth. But ' 
from the first moment of Brand's arrival 
Katie had yielded her heart unconditionally. 
Brand’s cold show of contempt for his rival,: 
whom he knew to be a profligate of the '- 
shailicst honesty, had roused in the Boer a 
feeling of savage hatred for the young 
Fnglishman. This feeling was not lessened 
when, chiefly on Brand’s evidence, he was 
exposed for illicitly trading in diamonds with 
the Kaffir enqiloyes, and only evaded puni.sh- 
menl by flight. ' 

John Brand, in the happiness of marrying 
Kate and meeting with much luck, laughed 
at tin; threats vviiii;h Jansen had breathed 
against him. Yet when, after amassing a 
comfortable fortune, he set out South, with 
his wife and infant and his pile carefully 
bestowed in his waggon, he was soon 
destini’d to remember tin: Boer’s menace. 

Lung sickness having broken out in hiS 
team, he obstinately refused to go on farther 
with the three other waggons that formed 
the caravan, «.nd having given them a day’s 
start, trekked slowly in their rear. One 
dark night as he was fording the Modder a 
sudden.shot rang out, and Brand felt himself 
falling wildly into the yellow maze of water. 
When he recovered I'onsciousness it was to 
find himself lyyig on the banks of the stream 
a hundred yards below the waggon, with his 
wife and driver bending over him. 

liven as he had struggled to his feet a 
shout from the boy in charge of the team 
attracted their attention. The sight they 
saw held them paralyzed. By the dussky 
flare of the lantern ever swung in the tent 
they saw a man leap frtiftn the tail-board. 
At his waist was the yellow bag containing 
the treasured diamonds, and in his left ans 
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soft, sweet voice, with a 
touch of lilting brogue in it, 
the sound of her songs 
smote on the Major’s heart¬ 
strings to new, strange 
echoes of youth. 

He liad naturally deemed 
it hi.s duty to searcli for the 
child’s relations. But he 
was unfeigncdly glad that 
his efforts proved fruitless. 
The child was literally a 
very vagabond of the veldt, 
borne out of the great 
reaches of darkness and 
shadow, with none to claim 
or care for him. Beyond 
the assertion that he had 


come many days in a 
waggon, and run away from 
a bad man who \vhip|.ied 
him, Jackie could tell no¬ 
thing. Even of the dog he 
could only say it had always 
been his friend, fought his 
battles, shared his crusts 
and whii)pings, and in the 
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Clark sioicn away wiih him 
li'om the dre.'uled waggon. 

The boy grew into the 
Major’s heart. He would 
look at him till his heart 
.seemed to beat tbrougb its 
seared crust, and bis i;yes would blink softly. 
Hi’ was such a fearless, healthy, thorough 
boy, just such as bis own son .... At 
that |)oinl be would ])ause, sweat, tind romp 


was a glistening bundle of white robes en 
veloping their infant son. 'riie man leapt on 
to his horse, and as John Branil .staggered 
forward, with a hoarse cry, shook his sjtunbok 
mockingly at the horrified group, dug hi.s 
spurs into the anim.al, and galloped off into 
the night. * 


with the Vagabond. 

f or the ilog 1 It was an impossible beast. 
Outside the two brown depths of its mourn¬ 
ful, loving eyes it was a dull dead yellow, 
from the tip of its tail to the end of its nose, 
the colour of a clay |)it. Half of its left ear 
w^is bitten away, leaving but a tasselled edge. 
Its hard, bony skull was seamed with scars ; 


.Ml search, all impiiry, had proved un¬ 
availing, and six months later John ’Brand 
had settled down, a soured, hopeless man, 
on a little farm be had luckily purchtised in 
Kimberley before deptuting. * 

With the advent of the Vagabonds, how¬ 
ever, the life at the little homestead began to 
twinkle itito an atmosphere of radiant cheer¬ 
fulness. 'I'he Major whistled for no assign¬ 
able cau.se. W’hen his collar would not 
button, and he heard Jackie’s voice ringing 
in greeting to his dog, Ije forgot the first 
time' in many years —to swear. His wife, 
tQO, began to sing again, and as she had a 


its shoulders were dented deep with teeth- 
niarks ; its left hind-leg had a great hole in 
it, which lent it a permanent kink and a 
ridiculous limp. It was evidently a fearle.ss 
warrior, and in a cpiiel, sneaking way with its 
tongue edgeways, licking it was given to 
vain and proud dreams of its wounds. 

For real pride in him, however, 'I’inker 
had no chance against Jackie. The boy 
loved tilt; dog, and with the passion of five 
years he adored without discrimination. It 
w’as yellow, ugly, deformed, lean, with a 
limp, without a grace ; but it was Tinker, 
his friend, faithful, loyal; and the boy’s 
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heart, recognising kinship of ideal, demanded 
no more. 

When Major Brand and lie fell out, and 
the occasions were not infrequent, for Jackie 
was something of a Turk, Katie was sure to 
find him later, his bari^, brown arms circling 
the yellow, knotty neck of the bound—the 
child sound asleep, the dog la/ily watchful, 
suspicious though friendly. 

So things went on for fotir years. I'hen 
came the bugle-call Kruger’s voice defying 
the stars in* their courses. .4nd Major 
Brand joined his corps and went to the front 
with Melluien’s lighting division. He bad 
tried hard to induce his wife to go to Cape 
J'mvii. But with true Colonial tenacity siie 
pleaded her duty to him and the farm, 
averring that with the farm hands she (ould 
always hold the homestead against marauding 
jiatrols -an o|)inion which Jackie stoutly 
shared. 

The boy had grown a handy, intelligent 
little (ellow, with a language composed ol a 
strange medley ol 'vords Knglish, Kaffir, 
and Taal alternating inrlii?criminately. 'I'here 
was not much of the country within fifteen 
or Iwi-nty miles of the homestead that J.ackie 
had not explored, his hrowii bare legs astride 
of a pony and 'I'inker ever at heel. Ilis 
boast to keep a sharp look out was, there- 
lore, accepted by the Major with becoming 
gravity. 

Strangely enough, the most despondent 
memher of the household on Brand’s depar¬ 
ture was the yellow dog. Like most ICnglish- 
men, he hail e\er had a lin ing hand for the 
ugly, faithful cur, and Tinker’s apiireeiation 
of the fact had only been eiiualled by bis 
evident wonder. 

Lor days alter the Major’s departure the 
dog wandered restless and unhappy ahoiit 
the house : snilfing curiously at the doors, 
and, as night grew near, whimpering, ill 
at ease and anxious. His perturbation 
reached a crisis when the booming of thC 
big guns aw.iy towards the Orange River 
broke the sultry stillness of the air round 
(Ireendip Idirm. When the first liooni 
reacheil tlie little honieslead Jackie and the 
dog were sil'ing on the stoe|), engaged 
in the gem.d occupation of teasing the (ret 
monkey, ^\ llh his one and a half ears 
(rrii ked ujwight 'Linker sat listening, every 
now and then giving vent to a snarling 
whim|)ir as the dull roll of the echoes faded 
and swelled and died among the outlying 
ko[)jes. 

Jackie, fltiiging his arm round his friend’s 
neck, tried to comfort him by many an in- 
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^enioiis trick of teasing. But for the flrat 
time in his experience Tinker took no notid^. 
of him. His eyes had a red glitter in theini} 
his scarred, ugly nose sniffed persistently 
the wind; ever and again a quick tremor 
ran through his limbs. 'Lhen, almost before 
Jackie was aware of it, the dog, with a 
melancholy whine, hud sliitfted from his side 
and, with tail erect and snout to ground, was 
racing northwards over the veldt. : 

'Lite hoy was after him in a minute, his 
mind alert at the thought of rock-rabbits, 
bis brown logs twinkling feverishly among the 
long grasses. But it was a hopeless jiursuit. 
The dog, giving no heed to his voice, kept 
ever straiglu on in a long, tireless stride, 
which finally took him out of .sight, 
Lxliausted and resentful, Jackie picked his 
way slowly back. 1 Ic thought be bad lost 
Linker for good and till, and bis little figure 
quivered with (lassionate anger, as some two 
hours later he related bis loss to Katie, and 
declaimed against the ingratitude of all living 
things, esfiecially yellow dogs. 

III. 

'Lkn o’clock sounded from the little clock 
bung Dll the wall in the large round hut that 
served Katie Brand for driiwing-room. A 
log fire slumbered in the 0 |)en hearth, the 
lam|) on the table had burnt low and was 
smoking la/ily. Mrs. Brand lay asleep in the 
eushioned cane cliair, a hook o()en on her 
knees. 

She had wearied of Jackie’s [ilaints for the 
loss of the dog, and sending him early to bed 
had iiuhilgeil in the luxury of solitude. 'Lhe 
almost oppressive stillness of the night had 
made her drowsy, and so it was that she never 
beard a faint wbini|x‘ring and seralibiiig at 
the door, and that the swift (latter of feet 
from the I'ommunieating door bad (lassed 
her unheeded. Liven the i)|)enitig of the 
door and hu'kie’s low gnrgle of joyous 
welcome* as he knell by the side of his 
(lanting yellow friend failed to rouse her. 

Suddenly Jackie, with a low cry of alarm, 
started back and dragged the dog to the 
dim light. His hands and nightgown were 
stained with Iktie red flecks like red snow¬ 
flakes, and 'I'inker seemed like a (liece of 
crazy (lalehwork here a daub of mud, here a 
streak of natural yellow, and everywhere 
daulis of that flak)-, damp, staining red. 
The dog, with a low whimjier, licked at his 
master’s face, and then, seizing his night¬ 
gown, dragged him towards the door again. 
Jackie, a little ()er(jlexed, hed his gown 
away and watched with curious gaze the 
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antics, of the dog. First he ran out, then 
paused, yelping softly. Then back he came 
again, and again seized the boy’s gown, and, 
dragging him a little way towards the gate, 
paused again and whined, looking up at him 
with speaking, beseeching eyes. 

Jackie began to tremble with excitement. 
He felt he was on the brink of an adventure. 
He glanced at his “mother,” and then 
whispered, eagerly, “ All right! I’ll come ! ” 
He fletl back on tip-toes to his room, and 
dressed himself—that is to say, he ])ut on 
his slippers, drew on his breeches, tucking 
in his nightdress and girding the whole with 
his knotted braces, and hastily scrambling 
into a jacket crept back to the, door. 

The dog greeted him with a sharj) yelj) of 
joy, and bounded away towards the gate. 
'I'he boy snatched up a whip and britlle and 
paused to look at the sleepitig form. 

Katie Braml was moving uneasily, mutter¬ 
ing. Jackie sneaked to her side and touched 
her band with bis li()s. He was very fond of 
his “ little mudder,” us be called her, and he 
felt rather mean in leaving her. He found 
consolation in her whispered dream-words, 


albeit they thrilled him with a certain 
fear :— 

“Find him! O Jackie! He is lying there 
wounded. I .see the blood—the blood ! ” 

Jackie felt a sudden cold push on his leg, 
and turned with a start to find Tinker gazing 
at him in evident disappnrval. He waited 
no longer, but, following the dog, swiftly 
bridled his pony in the adjacent kraal, and 
with 'I'inker leading galloped over the veldt. 

The night was line and starlit, and the 
brooding stillness of the air lent added 
mystery to the adventure. As the dog led 
unlaltering ever on a sense of fear gripped 
at the boy’s hetirt. Where was the dog 
taking him? And for what? Yet every now 
and again, as the ugly yellow face looked 
ba('k at him, be derived new courage and 
confidence from the look of mute intelligence 
ami purpose in the faithful brown eyes; 

I’resenlly, after some three hours’ riding, 
away to the right he saw lights gleaming and 
the ghostly shining of a vast array of tents. 
Then his jiony (ommenced to shy, and, 
looking down, be turned pale. His way was 
strewn with dead horst's, and here and tlwre 
a white, ghastly face 



stared up from the 
grass. 

But the d()g never 
halted, and Jackie, 
setting his teeth, fol¬ 
lowed, looking re 
sohitely away from the 
ground, for the most 
part, indeed, kcc|)ing 
his eyes tight shut. 

.Suddenly his horse, 
with a frightened 
whinny, b.'ilted dead, 
latching him forward 
on his neck. Losing 
his balance, he slid on 
to the ground, to find 
the dog at his feet, his 
nose pushed over the 
t;dge of a steep kraanz. 

IVith an intelligent 
fiance .at his master 
Tinker crawled over 
the brink, following a 
sm.all goat-track down 
the fiice of the clifif. 
Jackie’s nerves were 
accustomed to dizzy 
depths, and with his 
hand gripping hard on 
the dog’s collar, his 
footsteps picked a sure 
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way. About twelve feet down the path, 
taking a sharp turn, opened out on to a fairly 
wide ledge, and then Tinker, with a plaintive 
howl, ran forward and reached the object of 
his errand. There, lying half unconsciou.s, 
his khaki coat smeared and stained with 
blood, lay Major Brand 

Jackie, with a thrill of fear and horror, 
knelt by his head, while the dog gazed from 
the one to the other, a curious gleam, as of 
corhjrlacent questioning, shining in his eyes. 

The Major, o|)ening his eyes, g.azed at the 
two of them as in a dream, for a moment 
believing his mind was wandering. Jackie 
dispelled the illusion. He flung his arms 
siuldfiily round the Major’s neck, crying out, 
“ Father, father: you ari- not dead then, after 
all ! ” 

Though the stiff pain of the bullet wound 
in his shoulder was not 


“ It’s no go, Jackie,” he gasped. “ r^ho^;-: 
topple over the edge if I tried to erttwl 
there. Trot away to camp, little man, a^;' 
bring a couple of men with a rope." " ~ 

Jackie, after one critical, compreheProiM;- 
glance, turned on his heel and fled, sure-fooh^;.. 
as a buck, up the path. 

IV. 

It seemed to the Major, sitting jrainful^yi 
propped up on the ledge, that Jackie was^jfe 
very long time in returning. True, he dipl 
not know exactly where his comrades were' 
now camped. But as victory had been a- 
('(Ttainty at the moment when he had betfn 
struck, he felt i)rctly sure they were not far off. 

The delay, indeed, was not due to any 
dilatoriness on the part of the boy. When 
he had gained the veldt, with 'I'inker hard at 


imjwoved l)y the generous 
jw'-ssure of Jackie's encircl¬ 
ing arms, the Major man¬ 
aged to smile. 

“ Devil a hit, my srfti.” 
he said, almost cheerfully. 

He had made uj) his 
mind to die in this nook 
where he had fallen, and the 
ndief of this friendly |)re.s- 
sure was great. “ Buthowon 
(•arth did you come here?” 

“ It was dear old l inks,” 
rei'lied Jackie, with fond 
])ride; to which Tinker 
blinked his a|)preciation, 
extravagantly thtimping his 
ridiculotis yellow tail against 
the htird rock. “ He ran 
awiiy this mortiing and 
came hack and hroitght me. 
And mother was asleep, 
and I got out of bed and 
dressed myself and saddled 
Browtiie, atid Tinker 
showed the way, and 
Brownie’s u|) above, and 
now you must please gr t 
up and come hotne.” 

It was will, a dizzy t;fl’ort 
the Majoi ill answer to 
this breathless narration, 
staggered to his feet. His 
arm was hr.iken. He was 
exhausted with loss of 
blood. He leant heavily 
against the rock, feeling 
the earth swimming in 
rainbow circles round him. 
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* his heels, be had sped off with all the haste 
of his excitement in direction of the twinkling 
lights of the camp. The .starlit distances 
were treacherous, however, and the camp 
was a good .seven miles away. The boy’s 
speed slowly slackened, and little by little 
he began to stumble rather than run. Sud¬ 
denly a low, fierce snarl from the dog brought 
him to a halt. But it was too late. From 
out of the hollows of the night four h.irly 
forms rose, and a rough hand seized the 
boy’.s shoulder. 

“ What do you here ? ” .someone asked. 

“ Down, Tinker I ” called Jackie, iini)c- 
rioiisly, as the dog, with a tow growl, lanced 
out at the detaining hand. 'I'hen turning to 
the man, in alt unconsciousnest'i that he was 
a Boer and an enemy, he speedily explainc'd 
his errand and his father’s predicament. A 
few whispered words passed Itetween the 
men, and then Jackie felt a thong passes! 
over his wrists, and his cajitor gruffly said : 

“Your father shall be looked to. J'or 


you, you must come to the Commandant. 
You may be all right, but you may be a spy 
of these cursed rooincks.” 

It was an hour later when Jackie, with the 
dog curiously, sullenly, quiet at his heels, 
stood in a little tent on the hilLside beyond 
the river, facing a burly man, whose coarse, 
red-bearded face and small, narrow eyes 
offered little inspiration of confidence. 

As the boy’s eyes searched the man’s face 
they tilled with a vague, troubled fear. 
The dog, too, seemed suddcply irritated. 
The short, yellow hair on his neck bristled 
angrily, and a red, fierce glow grew into his 
eyi'S, wliile his li|is were drawn hack in an 
tigly, mute, vicious snarl, mon; exjtressive of 
menace than many growls. It was obvious 
he did not like the Commandant. 

He, Paul Jansen by name, eyed the 
two liirtivcly, curiously, looking ever and 
again from the hoy to the dog. Then 
a nasty smile as of recognition quivered 
for a moment on his lii)s. 



“Ah, my little 
friend,” he said, 
“ you have cotne 
hack toOom Paul 
again, eh? Play¬ 
ing spy for the 
rooincks, arc you ? 
.'\h, well, we shall 
sett how a littlt; 
sjambok agrees 
with volt.” 

“It is a lit:!” 
crictl the child. 
“ I am nt)t a spy. 

1 came tti si:ek 
my father when 
your mi:n ttaught 
me.” 

"Of course,” 
.saitl the man, with 
it Slitter. “ Anti 
wilt) might your 
father htt ? ” 

“Major Brand,” 
replied Jtickie, 
with fearless jiritlc. 

For a mtimcnt a look almost of 
fear crejit into the man’s face, 
covered in an instant by a 
blattk scowl. 

Before he coultl answer the tent door was 
pushed aside, and two men entered un¬ 
ceremoniously, sujiporting, not untenderly, 
between them the tottering form of the 
Major himself. 

Jackie sprang towards him with a glad cry. 
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The Major hardly noticed him. His eyes 
were fi.xed on the face of tlie Commandant, 
whose eyes were roving uneasily around. 

“ Paul Jansen ! Ah, at last! ” ejaculated 
the Major. 

“ Yes, Paul Jansen ! ” retorted the oth(;r, 
with a sudden change to dt;fiance. “ You 
arc a prisoner of war, and will Ire forwarded 
at once to the rear, for that brat there, he 
is a spy, and will meet a spy’s death. .At 
dawn he shall,be shot.” 

A low guttural tmirmur of disairjiroval ran 
through the group of I’.oers in the tent, 
Jansiai turned on them furiously. 

“One such evidence of mutiny again,” he 
cried, hoarsely, “ and 1 will |)istol tlu. fust 
who dares it.” 

The men .shrugged their shoulders and 
turned away. 

John Hrand had become very white. 

“ You will never dare it,” he said, in a 
harsh whisper. “ It would he murtk'r. If 
you must shoot anyone, shoot me.” 

“ He is a s|)y 1 " n torli^l Jansi n, viciously, 
“and shot he shtill he. 1 know him. He was in 
my service till lately, and he ran away to serve 
you. He was the son of vny ser\ant maid.” 

As the man sjioke the wools his furtive 
eyes glanced (|uiekly, cunningly, at the other 
to note the effect. 

Something in that glance illumined the 
Major’s mind with a sudden light. He felt 
his heart heating in his throat. He turned 
to Jackie. 

“ Is it true?” he .said. “Wert you ever 
with this brute? ” 

Jackie nodded. 

The Majtir felt the blood burn iwiftly to 
his face and as swiftly recede. His tnes 
were glued oti the child’s erect, graceful form 
and fetitures the curling, gold-brown hair, 
the wide, fcarkss eyes, the tender curve of 
the li|)s, so like, so absurdly like, Katie’s. 
What a blind fool he had been 1 He turned 
suddenly and walked up to Jiinscn. 

“ You are a liar! ” he said. “ I'lie hoy is 
my son, the (hikl you stole nine yetirs ago. 
Ikandit and thief and highway robber as you 
are, you shall not he ])ennitied to do this 
thing. I wib see your general this night.” 

Jansen’s lace grew white, hut as swiftly 
turned to a livid look of fiendish triumph. 

“ You are too late I ” he snarled, pointing 
to the whitening sk; without. “It is dawn 
already. You shall stay and see the execu¬ 
tion.” 

The Major with a swift movement lifted 
his hand ,^nd smote the ruffian full on the 
mouth. 


Jansen reeled back, recovered hiirrself, 
wiped his bleeding lip, and smiled. “ That 
we will settle later,” he said. Then turniilij|;y 
to his men: “ Blindfold the boy, place hinai 
twelve paces from the door of my tent. BffliJ: 
tliis man and place him there, facing the boy^ 
You, Botlie, and you. Moth, take your riflei^H 
and when 1 give the word lire, and see to ii’; 
that you don’t miss.” 

hive minutes later the livid sunlight smoter 
on the fair curls ot the ehild, as, erect and’* 
beautiful in his gmceful, sigiple curve of limb, 
he stooil on the side of the bronzed veldt, ' 
lacing the levelled barrels of the two Boer 
shar|i-shootcrs. The Major, bound hand and 
fool, stood with while, strained lace, and eyes 
lurid with passion, gazing on Jansen, who, 
revolver in either hand, stood at the back of 
liis two men. 

He did not notice the look that glanced 
anil nii't and was understood by each as at 
his word the men stood ready. 

“ I 'irc !” he snarled, lioarscly. 

I'lic Major with a hitter curse bowed his 
head. 

Two shots rang out in the clear air, and 
Jackie Icit the singing hi.ss of two bullets 
whizz one at cither side of his head. 

“Curse you!” yelled the Commandant; 

“ you have mis.sed.” 

“ Yah ! ” grunted in the same breath the 
two men. “ Missed we have, and miss we 
shall if you keep us here till (Ihristnias.” 

And with cool courage they loaded their 
rifles, spilling jrhlegmalically after the re- 
jecleil cartridges. 

With an oath Jansen hurled them aside, 
and, levelling his revolver, took steady aim 
at the hoy. Iliil even as he fired a flash of 
dirty jellow lanced alhwarl the sunlight, and 
Tinker, who lill that moment had crouched 
iiiiohscrvcd at Ihe Major’s feel. Hew at the 
levelled hamlofthe ('ommapdant. 

'Pile r^iport of ihe pislol was followed by 
a long, unearlhly howl, and the dog sank 
bleeding to ihr earth as Jansen, shaken and 
U|)sel, recoiled in starlled fear. 

At the sound of that howl Jackie, till 
then inolionleijs, sprang forward and, tearing 
the bandage from his eyes, flung himself on 
the dog. 

“ Who did il ? Who did it ? ” he cried. 

Somclhing in the imperious blazing of the 
child’s eyes aweil llothe inlo responding by 
a silent nod in the direction of his Com¬ 
mandant. 

With a cry of rage he sprang to his feet 
and literally flung himself on Jansen, grasp¬ 
ing at Ihe still smoking revolver. Even as 





so tlSs clatter of horses’ hoofs was 
Round the comer of the lent swept 
'-tt'caskicadt^ and Bothe and Meth ’irorang to 
isittention, ejaculating, “'The Gen^l 1” 

■ - Ifhe iinlooked-for arrival of the dreaded 
,i4|^je in person startled the Commandant 



hito a swift recoil, staying his uplifted fist, 
In his hand he clasiicd the barrel of his 
revolver, and ,as he dragged it back the 
0^4!® fingers, clinging to the butt, 

.^kod suddenly on the trigger. 'Iliere was 
a rejxirt, and Jan^n lurched sud¬ 


denly forward, shot through the heart, falling 
face downward on the boy. 

The explanation that followed was short 
and to the point, the two troopers bearing 
manful evidence on the child’s behalf. 

T he Boer 
General glanced 
coldly on the still 
twitching face of 
the Commandant. 

“He was a dog!” ■! 
he said, shortly, 
“and died like a 
dog. He is well 
served. As for 
you, child, get you 
home. We war 
not with ^ildfen.” 

“1 won’t go with¬ 
out my father,” 
said the boy, 
stoutly, facing the 
General. 

Cronje smiled 
grimly. 

“Take your 
father, then,” he 
said, “and be off. 
You, there, see 
them through the 
lines.” 

It was some 
seven hours later 
that Major Brand 
reached home. 
Jackie had pre¬ 
vailed on the two 
good-natured 
Boers to make a 
litter and bear the 
dog along. And 
when the Major, 
later, after telling 
his wife the true 
identity of the 
boy they had 
so strangely 
found, virited with 
her the room where the two Vagabortds 
slept, perhaps his eyes were just as misty 
as the eyes of the mother, as, bending over 
the flushed, sleeping face, she tried to spell 
out of his features the twy baby face she 
hari mourned so long, , ' 
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N one of the most charming 
chapters of that truly charming 
hook, Gilbert White’s “ Natural 
History of Scibornc,” the gentle 
l*aiilhor tells of some strange 
instances of sociability among 
the denizens of the farm-yard, a craving for 
companionship that brought into intimate 
acquaintanceship such widely differitig 
animals as a hoist: 
and a hen, a doe and 
some cattle. 'I'bis, as 
a proof that loneline.ss 
is an abnormal con¬ 
dition of life even 
among the lesser in¬ 
telligences of creation, 

“gives to think,” as 
our neighbours .say ; 
but probably few 
people would imagine 
that the same desire for 
society obtains even among the inhabitants 
of the deep and wide sea. 

1 do not now speak of such gregarious fish 
as compose the great shoals that beneliccntly 
visit the shallower waters washing populous 
countries, from whose innumerable multi 
tudes whole nations may be fed without 
making any appreeialilc diminution in their 
apparently inlinite numbers, but of those 
more varied and widely scatteierl species that 
are to be found near 
the sea-surface all over 
the ocean. In the 
ordinary routine of 
modern passenger 
traffic no observation 
of these truly deep sea 
fish is possible, for in 
the first place the 
breathless panting of 
the propeller fi'ls them 
with drea;- of the 
swiftly gliding mori: ter 
whose approach it heralds 
the would-be 





1.—BAJiNACLEb, SHOWING FEET*STAl K: 



2.—SKAWHED, WITH LIMPETS ANO CKABS. 


and in the ne.\t, 
observer has no time to catch 
even a glimpse of the inhabitants of that 
teeming world beneath him with, perhaps, 
the exception of a rapidly-passing school of 
porpoises or the hurried vision of a .sea- 
shouldering whale. 

No, for the deliberate observation neces- 

Vot XX.>'4. 


.sary in order to know something of the sea- 
people a sailing sbij) must be chosen, the 
slower the better, one wherein may be feit ' 
to its fullest extetit by the mindless, sightle^; 
liassengcr the “intolerable tedium of a lon^ 
voyage.” In such a shiji as this the stuclent j 
of marine natural history, provided he bO? 
not responsible to stern owners for the’’ 
letiglb of his passage, will wek-omc with 
greatdelij'ht the .solemn 
hush of the calm, when 
the windless dome 
above him is filled 
with perfect peace, 
and the shining circle 
ujion which he floats 
is like the pupil of 
God’s eye. Then, leati- 
ing over, the taflrail, 
looking earnestly down 
into the crystalline 
blue, you may see the 
bottom of the ship without visible supiport as 
if poi.scd in a sky of deeper blue atid more 
limpid atmosphere. The jiarasitic life that 
has already attached itself to the vessel is all 
busy living. Barnacles (Fig. i), with their 
long, glutinous ieel - stalks waving in the 
imiicrceptible motion, are cxjianding from 
between their .shells delicate fringes of brown, 
that, all eyes to see and hands to hold, allow 
nothitig that can feed them to pass them by. 

And as they flex them¬ 
selves inward with the 
supplies they have 
<lrawn from the ajipa- 
rently ’ barren water, 
you can fancy that the 
pearly whiteness of the 
shells gleams with a 
brighter lustre as of 
satisfaction. 'I'he dull- 
hued limpets (Fig. z), 
like pustules breaking 
out upon the ship’s 
sheathing, may also be discerned, but le.ss 
easily, because they have such a neutral tint 
and love to nestle amongst a tangle of dank, 
deep-green sea-moss, that, except where the 
light from above breaks obliquely down upon 
it, looks almost black. 

But a little jratient watching will reveal a 
set of tiny arms forth-darting from the 
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irrt-gular opening in llie n|)cx of each limpet- 
cone. I'liey, too, are busy continually, arrest¬ 
ing every morsel, iin isible to feeble human 
sight, that comes within their reach,and [)ass- 
ing it inside for the up-kcep of the compact, 
self-contained residence. .Aiul there, can it 
be po.ssibte, at all this distaiute from land? 
It is not only possible but undeniable that 
there is a crab (big. 2 ), an impudent, imiuisi- 
tive little tangle of prying claws surrounding 
a disc about the size of a shilling. He .strolls 
in leisurely fashion, but making a track at all 
sorts ofangle.s, among the living fixtures, skirt¬ 
ing each barnacle or limpet with a ludicrous 
air of contempt, as it seems. You can almost 
imagine him saying : “ 1 never saw such a lot 
of dead an’ alive ornaments in rny life. Say I 
how d'you like stoppin' 
in the same old spot 
for ever an’ ever ? ’’ 

Hut, impervious to his 
rudeness, the busy crea¬ 
tures never cease their 
one .set of movements, 
utterly ignoring his 
very existence. You 
cannot kelp but wonder 
what becomes of that 
little crab when the 
shi[) begins tc move, 
for you know that he 
can’t possibly hold on 
against the tremendous 
brushing [)a.st of the 
water. He isti’t built 
for that. 

'I’he other parasites, 
whether animal or vege¬ 
table, have, you notice, 
been busy for who shtill 
say how long adapting themselves to every 
condition of their dependent life, so that now, 
whatever motion be made by ftie ship, they 
present to the onrush of the water- just the 
right angle of surface that will allow it to 
slip over them easily, while at the sante 
time they are always in a [losition to levy 
contributions. There is a puzzling lead- 
colotired streak along the co.pper near the 
keel to which your eye returns again and 
again, for although it will persist in looking 
like a place whence a strip of sheathing has 
been torn, there is yet a suggitstion of tiuiver- 
ing life about it which is cettainly not the 
tremulous outline given to every inanimate 
object under water. Suddenly your doubts 
are. set at rest—the mystery is solved. The 
steward has cast over the side some frag¬ 
ments of fotxi that settle slowly downwards, 


turning over and over as they sink and 
catching the diffused light at evi:ry point, 
so that they sparkle like gems. As they 
pass the almost motionless keel the leaden- 
looking streak suddenly detaches itself, and, 
almost startlingly revealed as a gracc'ful fish, 
intercepts and swallows those morsels one 
after the other. You fetch a fi'w more nag- 
ments, and, dropping them one by one, entice 
your new acquaintance nearer the surface, so 
that you may admire the easy grace of every 
movement, and study at your leisure the 
result of this creature’s development along 
certain lines of inventiveness. 

It is a Remora, or “sucker” (Kig. 3 ), a 
species of shark that never exceeds a dozen 
pounds in weight. Having all the shark’s 
usual f|ualities of sloth- 
fulness, voracity, and 
timorousness, it is jne- 
vented from becoming 
ferocious also by its 
limitations of size and 
the feebleness of its 
teeth. And as it would 
be hopeless for it to 
attempt to prey upon 
other fish while they 
are alive, from its lack 
of the requisite speed 
as well as from the 
scarcity of fish of suffi¬ 
ciently small size in the 
dee[) waters which are 
its abiding-place, it has 
developed a parasitic 
habit, whi(di saves it a 
whok' world of trouble 
by insuring its protec¬ 
tion, economizing exer¬ 
tion, and keeping it in the midst of a |)lentiful 
food supjfly. All these objects are attaineil • 
in the simplest manner po.ssible, aided by an 
bnlailing instinct guiding the creature in its 
selection of an involuntary host. 

On the top of its head, which is perfectly 
flat, it has developed an arrangement which 
has, perhaps, the most artificial aiipearancs; 
of anything found in animated Nature (k’ig. 4 ). 
It is in plan an oblong oval, with a line run¬ 
ning along its middle, to which other diagonal 
lines, jrerfectly parallel to each other, extend 
from the outer edge. The whole thing is 
curiously like the non-slipping tread moulded 
upon the soles of many lawn-tennis shoes. 
'J’his strangely-patterned contrivance is really 
an adhesive attachment of such strength 
that, when by its means the fish is holding 
on to any plane surface, it is impossible 
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4.—-I Mb: SUCKKR OF THR SUCKKR-FISH. 

to drag the* body away, cxc-fpl by ulinost 
tearing the fisli in ball. Yet by the Hexing 
of sonic simple muscles the fish can release 
its body instantly, or as instantly re attach 
itself. Of course, it always adheres to its 
host with its head pointing in the same 
direction as the host usually travels, because 
in that manner the pressure of the water 
assists the grip ol the sucker and keejis the 
whole body lying Hatly close to whatever is 
carrying it along. In this position it can 
perform all the natural functions, its ivide 
mouth gapes ; its eyi ,, set one on either side 
of its llattened head, 
fake in a most (om 
prehensive view of the 
p r o s pe ct, so that 
nothing having the 
appearance of edibility 
can jiass that way with¬ 
out being .seen and, if 
the speed of its host 
admits, immediately 
investigated. 'I'hus its 
sociability is obviously 
of the most scllisii 
kind. It slicketh closer 
than a brother, but 
affection for its jiro- 
teeting com|ianion 
lorms no part of its 
programme. Its num¬ 
ber is, emiihafieally. 

One. 

1 have used the 
word “ host ” intention¬ 
ally, heeause the re¬ 
mora does not by any 
means limit i', 1 company to ships. It is 
exceedingly loud of attaching itself to the 
body of a whale, and also to some of the 
larger sharks. Indeed, it goes a step farther 
than mere outward attachment in the latter 
case, becau.se \. ell authenticated instani'es are 
recorded where several suckers have bein 
found clinging to a huge shark’s palate. 
This is another stage on the way to jicrfect 
parasitism, hecatise under such circutnstances 
these daring lodgers needed not to detach 


themselves any more. They had only to 
intercept sufficient food for their wants on 
its way from the front door to the interior 
departments. J have also seen them clinging 
to the jaw of a sperm whale, but that jaw 
was not in working order. It was bent 
outwards at right angles to the body, and 
afforded harbourage to a most comprehensive 
collection of parasites, barnacles esjieci^Ry, 
giving the front elevation of that whale an 
appearance utterly unlike anything with life. ; 

l!ut John (‘hinaman has outwitted thi^ 
superlatively lazy remora. Hy what one musi'j^ 
regard as a triumph of ingenuity he ha#% 
succeeded in converting the very means; 
whereby this born-tired fish rsually e.scapes 
all necessity for energy into an instrument 
for obtaining gain for other people. The 
mode is as follows : I' irst catch your remora. 
No (lifiicully here. z\ hook and line of the 
sim|ilest, a bait of almost anything that 
looks eatable lowered by the side of a ship, 
and if there be a sucker hidden there he will 
be after the lure in¬ 
stantly. The only skill 
necessary is to haul 
him u[) swiftly when he 
bites, because if he be 
allowctl to get hold of 
the .shijj again you may 
]iull the hook out of 
liis jaw.s, but you will 
not succeed in detach¬ 
ing him. Having 
caught a remora, the 
fisherman fastens a 
brass ring closely 
round its body, just at 
its smallest part before 
the spread of the tail. 
To this he attaches a 
long, fine, and strong' 
line. "He then departs 
for the turtli; grounds 
with his prisoner. 
Arriving there he con¬ 
fines himself to keep¬ 
ing the remora away 
from the hottdm of his lioal by means of a 
bamboo (Fig. 5 ). Of course the captive gets 
very tired, and no turtle can pass within 
range of him without his hanging on to that 
turtle for a rest (Fig. 6 ). The moment he 
does so the turtle’s fate is sealed. Struggle 
how he may, he cannot shake loose the tena¬ 
cious grip of the sticker, and the stolid yellow 
man in the sam|)an has only ,0 haul in upon 
the line to bring that unwilling turtle within 
range of his hands and lift h'm into the boat. 
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And this ingenious utilization of the sucker’s 
well-known peculiarity has also commended 
itself to the semi barbarous fishermen of the 
East Atrican littoral, who are not otherwise 
notable for either ingenuity or enterprise. 

Before we dismiss the remora to his 
beloved rest again it is worthy of notice that 
he himself gives unwilling hospitality to 
another sociable creature. It is a little 
crustacean, rather like an exaggeratetl wood 
louse, but without the same |K)wer of curling 
itself into a ball. It is of a ])early-wbile 
colour, very sluggish in its movements, but 
with tenacious books upon its many legs it 
holds on securely to the inside of the sucker’s 
mouth near the gill-slits, being there pro¬ 
vided with all the needs of its e-xistent^e, 
without the slightest effort of its own. Its 
chief interest tir naturalists tie.s*in its strange 
likeness to the fossil trilobites so plentifully 
scattered antong various geological strata. 

But whik.' you have been watcliing the 
remora a visit(tr from the vast openness 
around has arrived, as if glad of the society 
afforded by the shi[). Yet in tkis case the idea 
seems a fond conceit, because the newcomer 
is only a “jelly-fish,” or “Medusa” (Fig. 7 ). 
It is really an abuse of langu.age to use the 
word “ fisli ” in connection with such an almost 
impalpable entity as the Medusa, because 
while a fish is an animal high up the scale of 
the vertebrata, a Medusa is almost at the 
bottom of th(; list of created things. When 
floating in the sea it is an exceedingly pretty 
object, with its clear, mushroom-shafted disc 


uppermost, and long fringe of feathery fila¬ 
ments, sometimes delicately coloured, waving 
gracefully • beneath with each pulsation of 
the whole mass. It has no power of in- 
de|K‘ndent locomotion, no--but, there, it is 
not easy to say what it got, since if you 
haul one ti|) in a bucket and lay it on deck 
in the sun, it will melt entirely away, leaving 
not a trace behind e.xcept two or three tiny 
morsels of Ibreign matter which did not 
belong to its organism at all. V’et if one of 
these masses of jelly comes into contact 
with your bare skin it stings like a nettle, for 
it secretes, in some mysterious way, an acrid 
fluid that serves it instead of many organs pos¬ 
sessed by farther advanced creatures. As 
the present subject passes beneath your 
gaze you notice ijuite a little cluster of tiny 
fish smaller even than full grown tittlebats, 
[lerhairs a dozen or so, who look strangely 
forlorn in the middle of the ocean. It may 
be that this sense of loneliness leads them to 
seek the shelter of something larger than 
themselve.s, something which will be a sort 
of rallying point in such a wkle world of 
waters. 

l’erha()s the lovely streamers dangling have 
aroused their curiosity, but, whatever the 
motive, yon see the little grou]) huddled 
round the Medusa, pojiping in and out from 
the edge of the disc, through which you can 
pkiinlv see them as they pass beneath. It is 
qiiile pretty to watch those innocent games 
of the sportive little fish, but presently you 
notici: that one of them doesn’t play any 
more. Me is entangled among those elegant 
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fringes and hangs like a little silver streak, 
brightening and fading as it is turned by the 
pulsatory movement of the Medusa. And if 
you could watch it long enough you would 
sec it gradually disappear, absorbed into tlie 
jelly-like substance by the sohent secreted 
by the Medusa (or that purpose.. Still uncon¬ 
scious of their companion's fate, the other 
little victims continue to [>lay in that trea¬ 
cherous neighbourhood, voluntarily supplying 
the tieeds <Jf an orgatiism inimeasttrably 
beneath them in the sum total of all those 
details that go to make up conscious lile. 

Closely gathered 

about the rudder atid " 

stern post is another 
group of larger fish, the 
several individuals 
being from 4in. to 8in. 
long, atid most clegatit 
in shape anti colour. 

They evidently seek the 
ship lor protection, for 
they scarcely ever lea\e 
her vicinity for more 
than 2ft. or 3ft. If one 
of tlieni does diirt away 
that distance after 
some, to you, imper¬ 
ceptible UKjrsel of (ootl, 
it is back agtiin in a 
flash, sidling up to her 
shealhitrg closer than 
ever, ;is if dreadlitlly 
alarmed at its own 
temerity. A small hook 
baited with a fragnuait 
of meat will enalfie you 
to c.atch one if only 
you can get it to fall 
close enough to the 
rudder — no easy matter, because of the 
great overhang of the .stern. In the old- 
fashioned ships, where the rudder • heaS 
moved in a huge cavity called the rudder- 
trunk, I have often caught them by dropping 
my hook clown there, and very swe(!t-eating 
little fish they were. .Sailors (.-all them 
“ rudderTfish,” a trivial name derived from 
their well-knewn habit, but they are really a 
species of “ ,..iranx,” and akin to the 
mackerel tribe, which has so many repre¬ 
sentatives among deep-water fish (Fig. 8). 
They are, perhaps, the most sociable of all 
the fish that visit a ship far out at sea; but 
they present the same problem that the crab 
did a little while ago: What becomes of 
them when a breeze springs up and the 
vessel puts on speed ? 


1 have often watched them at the begin¬ 
ning of a breeze, swinrming steadily along 
by the side of the stern-post, so as to be 
clear of the eddies raised by the rudder; 
but it was always evident that a rate of over 
three knots would leave tliein astern very 
soon. Not less curious is the speculation 
as to whence they come so o[)portune|y. 
Thme seems to he very few of them, yetiito 
hour or two's ('aim nearly always shows a little 
eonipanv of them cowering in their accus¬ 
tomed place. .Xs you watch them wonder-.; 
ingly, a broad blaze of reflected light draws ’ 
your attention to the 
spkmdid shape of a 
doljihin gliding jiast 
ancl exposing the silver 
shield of his side to 
the sun's rays, which 
radiate from it with 
an almost unbearable 
glare. At that instant 
every one of the little 
fish beneath you gather 
into one compact 
hunch, so close to the 
stc.'rn - post that they 
look as if part of it. 
AVIien they cap no 
longer keep up with 
the slii|)'.s protecting 
hulk how do they 
escape the jaws of such 
beautiful ravenous 
monsters as that which 
h as just |)a ssed ? 
The swift flying-fish 
cannot do so, even 
with the swallow-like 
sfieed that he po.ssesses 
and the power of skim¬ 
ming throiif^h the air for a thou.sancl yards 
at a flight. What cbancej then, can our 
sbrinkin* little companions possibly have, or 
how do they survive amidst so many enemies? 
It is aiT uiisotvable mystery. 

What is this iold grey sliado.v stealing along 
through the bright blue water by the keel? 
A shark, and a*hig o le, loo (I’ig. o)- No one 
doubts the rea.son lor ///r sociability ; in fact, 
he (or she) is credited by most sailors with a 
most uncanny knowli;dge ol what is going 
on alxiard any ship he chooses to honour 
witli his codipany. We need not be so 
ftxilish as to believe any of these childish 
stories, esjiecially when the oli' ious explana¬ 
tion lies .so closely on the surface. Heredity 
accounts for a great many things that have 
long been credited with supernatural origins, 
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and llic shark’s attaohnuMit to tlu’ srjcit-ty 
of ships is so jjlainly hereditary that the 
slightest thought upon the suhjeet will 
convinee any unbiased person of the reason¬ 
ableness of the explanation. For tnany 
gent-rations the shark, born scavenger that 
he fs, has learned to associate the huge 
shadow cast by a ship with food, not per¬ 
haps in such mountainous ,abund;ini:e as 
thiit provided by the carcass of a dead 
whale, but still sttaUering savoury nior.sels at 
fairly regular intervals. l-'roni its earliest 
diiys — when, darting in and out of its 
mother’s capatrioiis jaws, it has shared in the 
spoil ilescending frotn passing ships to the 
end of what is often a very 
long life, ships and food 
.'ire insejiarably associated 
in whatever answers to its 
mind in the shark. Man, 
alive nr tlead, always makes 
a welcome change of diet 
to a fish that, by reason of 
his huild, is unable to ])rey 
upon other fish as do the 
rest of his neighbours. 

As 1 have said elsewhere, 
the sh.ark eats man becau.se 
man is easy to catch, not 
bectiu.si^ he likes man's flesh 
better than any other fortn 
of food, as many landsmen 
and even sailors believe. 

But the shark is only able 
to giatify his sociable in¬ 
stincts in calms or very 


light airs. He is far too slothful, too con¬ 
stitutionally averse to exertion, to expend 
his energies in the endeavour to keep up 
with a ship going at even a moderate rate of 
speed. Let the wind drop, however, and in 
few parts of the sea will you be without a 
visit from a shark for many hours. In one 
vessel that I .sailed in the skipptir had such 
a delicate nose that he could not bear the 
stench of the w.ater in which the day’s allow¬ 
ance of salt meat had Iteen steeped to get 
some of the iiicklo out of it. So he ordered 
a strong net to lie made of small rope, and 
into this the meat was put, the net secured 
to a stout line, and hung over the stern just 
low fmough to dip every time the vessel 
curtsied. 'I'he ])lan answered admirably for 
some time, until one night the wind fell to a 
calm, and presently the man at the wheel 
heard a great splash behind him. He rushed 
to the taffrail and looked over, just in time 
to see the darkness beneath all aglow with 
phosphorescence, showing that some "unusual 
agitation had recently taken place. He ran 
to the net-lanyard, and, taking a good pull, 
fell iiac.kward on deck, for there was nothing 
fast to it. Net and meat were gone. The 
skipjter was much vexed, of course, that the 
net hadn’t been hauled up a little higher 
when it fell calm, for, as he told tlic mate, 
anybody ought to know that 3olb. of salt 
pork dangling overboard in a calm was 
enough to call a shark u|) from a hundred 
miles .aw.iy. 

As this particular shark, now sliding 
stealthily along the keel towards the stern, 
becomes more clearly visible, you notice what 
looks at first like a bright blue patidi on top 
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of his head. But, strange to .say, it is not 
fixed; it shifts from side to side, backwards 
and forwards, until, as tlie big fish rises 
higher, you make it out to be the jirctty little 
caranx that shares with the crocodile and 
buffalo birds the re|iutation of being tin; 
closest possible companion and chum of so 
strangely diverse an animal to himself (h'ig. 

10). And now we are on debatable ground, for 
this <|Ucstion ol the sociability of the pilot-fish 
with the shark has been most hotly argued. 
And perhaps, like the cognate (luestion of 
the flight of flying-lish, it is too much to 
hope that any amount of lirst-hatKl testimony 
will avail to settle it now. Still, if tt man 
will but honestly state iihat he has seen, not 
once, but many times reircated, his evidence 
ought to have some weight in the settlement 
of even the most vcxid (]nestions. Does 
the pilot-fish love the shark ? Does it evi it 
know thtit the shark is a shark, a slow, short 
sighted, undiscrimiiiating creature whose 
chief (rharacteristie is that of never satisfied 
hunger? In short, dixfs’the pilot-fish attach 
itself to the shark as a ])ilol, with a definite 
object in \iew, or is the attiichment merely 
the result of accident ? Let us sec. 

Here is a big shark hook, upon which we 
stick a mass of fat pork two or three pounds 
in weight, hastening a stout rope to it, we 
drop it over the sti;rn with a splash. 'I'he 
eddies have no sooner smoothed away than 
we see the brilliant little blue and gold pilot- 
fish coming towards (jiir bait at such speed 
that we can hardly detect the lateral vibrations 
ol his tail. Round and round the bait he 
goes, evidently in a high .stiite of cxr’.itemcnt, 
and ne.xt moment he has darted off again as 
ra|)itlly as he catne. He reaches the shark, 
totiches him with his head on the nose, and 
comes whi/zing back again to the bait, followed 
sedately by the dull-coloured monster. A.s 
if impatient of his huge comitanion’s .slow¬ 
ness he keeps oscillating between him anfl 
the bait utitil the shark has reached it and, 
without hesitation, has turned ujton his back 
to sei/.e it, if such a verb can be used to 
denote the deliberate way in which that 
gaping crescent of a mouth enfolds the lump 
of pork Nothing, you think, can increase 
the;, excitement of the I'ttle attendant now. 
He segiws ubiquitous, flashing all round the 
sharlf’sf jaws as if there were twenty of him 
at' Jtiiait., But when half-a-dozen men, 
“taiting on " to the rope, drag the shark 
slowly ufiward out of the .sea, tlie faithful 
little pil(,t seems to go frantic with—-what 
shall we call it?—dread of lositig his protector, 
affection, anger, who can tell ? 


The fact remains that during the whole 
time occupied in hauling the huge writhing 
carcass of the shark up out of the water the 
pilot fish never ceases its distracted upward 
leai)ing against the body of its departing 
comjranion. And after the shark has been 
htiulcd quite clear of the wattu the bereaved 
pilot darts disconsolately to and fro about 
the rudder as if in utter bewilderment at its 
great loss. Lor as long as the calm continues, 
or uittil another shark makes his or her 
ajtpearamx', that faithful little fish will .still 
hover arountl, every splash made in the water'; 
Ininging it at top speed to the spot as if it ■ 
thought that its friend had just returned. 

No doulit there is a mutual benefit in the 
undoubted alliance between j)ilot-fish and 
shark, for I have seen a pilot fish take 
reluge, along with a female shark’s tiny brood, 
within the pariait's mouth at the approach of 
a .school of ])re(latory fish, while it is only 
retisonable to suppose, what has often been 
proved to be the fact, that in guiding the shark 
to food the pilot .also has its modest share of 
the feast, it is ([iiite true that the |)ilot-fish 
will for a time iittaeh itself to a boat when its 
companion has been killed. Again and again 
1 have notii;ed this on a whaling voyage, 
where more sharks are killed in one day 
while eulting in a whale than many sailors 
see (luring their whole lives. 

Hitherto we have only eonsid(;red those 
inhabitants of the deep sea that foregather 
with a ship during a calm. Not that the 
enumeration of thi'm is exhausted, by any 
means, for during long-persisting calms, as I 
have ofteti recorded elsewhere, many i|ueer 
denizens of the middle depths of ocean are 
tempted by the general stagnation to come 
gradually to the sttrfiute and visit the un- 
faniilitir light. Considerations of space pre¬ 
clude rny dealing with many of these in- 
freiiuent visflor.s to the upper strata of the 
sea, liiiUl (tannot refrain from mention of 
one or two that have come under my notice 
at difftl'enl times. One espet ially 1 tried for 
two days to inveigle by various means, for I 
thought (and still think) that a stranger fish 
was never boHled in any museum than he 
was. He was sociable enough, too. I dare 
say his jx-culiar appearance was dead against 
his scraping an acquaintance with any 
ordinary looking fish, who, in spite of their 
well-known ctiriosity, might well be excused 
from chumming up with any such “.sport ” as 
he undoubtedly was (Lig. 11). He was about 
I Sin. long, with a head mudi like a gurnard 
and a tapering body resembling closely in.its 
contour that of a cod. So tliat as far as his 
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shape went there was nothing i)arti('ularly 
ou/re in his appearance. But lie was hriglit 
green in colour -at least, the grtnind of his 
colour-scheme was bright green. lie was 
clotted profusely with glaring crinison spots 
about the size of a sixpence. And from the 
centre of each of these spots sprang a brilliant 
blue tassel U|x)n :t yellow stalk about an inch 
long. All his fins—and he had certainly 
dou ble the usual allowance were also fringed 
extensively with blue frlauients, which kept 
fluttering and waving continually, even when 
he lay perfectly iriotionle.ss, its if they were 
all nerves. Ills tail was a wonderful organ 
more than twice as large as his size warranted, 
and fringed, of course, as tdl his other fins 
were, only more so. Mis eyes were very largt' 
and inexpressive, dead-looking in fact, 
reminding me of eyes that had been boiled. 
But over each of them protruded a sort of 
horn of bright yellow colour fpr alroiit two 
inches, at the end of which dangled a copious 
tassel of blue that seemed to obScure the 
uncanny creature’s vision comjtletely. 

To crown all, a dorsal ridge of Crimson 
rose quite two inehes, the whole length of 
his track being finished off by a long spike 
that .stuck out over his nose'iike a jihboom, 
and had the largest ta.s.sel of all (Intending 
from it. So ctiriously decorated a fish surely 
never greeted man’s eye before, and when 
he moved, which he did with dignified slow¬ 
ness, the elfect of tdl those waving fringes 
and tassels was dazzling beyond expression. 
1 think he must have been some distant 
relation of the angler-fish that frequents 
certain tidal rivers, but he had utilized his 
leisure for personal decoration upon original 


lines. This was in the Indian Ocean, near 
the Line; but some years after, in hauling 
up a mass of Gulf weed in the North 
Atlantic, I caught, tjuite by accident, a tiny 
fish, not two inches long, that strongly 
reminded me of nry tassclled friend, and may 
have been one of the same species. I tried 
to preserve the little fellow in a bottle, but 
had no spirit, and he didn’t keep in salt v t, r. 

By far the most numerous class of .sociable 
deep sea fish, however, are those that delight 
to accompany a shiii that is making good 
w;iy through the water. They do not like a 
stc;amer the propeller with its tremendous 
churning scares them efl’ectually away - but 
the silent gliding motion of the sailing-ship 
seems just to their taste. As soon as the 
wind fills and the vessel stops they keej) at 
a distance, only occasionally passing discon¬ 
tentedly, as if they wondered why their big 
companion was thus idling away the bright 
day. foremost among these, both in 
nundrers and the closeness with which they 
accompany a ship, are the " bonito," a 
species of mackerel so named by the 
S|)aniards from their beautiful ap|)earanee. 
They are a “chubby” fish, much more 
bulky in body in ))ro[)ortion to their length 
than our mackerel, for one i8in. lung will 
often tip the staile at jolb. Their vigcuir is 
tremendous ; there is no othia word for it. 
A school of tliem numlxTing several hun- 
drcxls will attach themselves to a ship 
travelling at the rate of six to eight knots an 
hour, and keep her company for couple of 
diiys, swimming steadily with her, I'ither 
alongside, ahead, or astern ; but during the 
day-time continually milking short e.xcursions 
away after flying-fish or Iciiiiing-sciuid sciired 
up or “ flushed ” by the approiich of the. 
shij). Not only so, but as if to work off 
their surplus energy they will occasionally , 
take vertical leaps into the air to a height 
that, considering their stumpy proportions, is 
amazing. 

I’he probable reason for their sociability 
is, 1 think, that they know how the passing 
of the ship’s deep keel through the silence 
immediately underlying the sea-surface 
startles upward their natural jirey, the flying- 
fish and lohgo (small cuttle-fish), and affords 
them am()le opportunities for dashing among 
them unobserved. In any case, to the 
hungry sailor, this neighbourly habit of theirs 
is quite providential. Tor by such simple 
means as a pieee of white rag attached to a 
hook, and let down from the jibboom end to 
flutter over the dancing wavelets like a flying- 
fish, a fine bonito is easily secured, although 
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holding a twenty - pounder just out of the 
; water in one’s arms is calculated to give the 
t-captor a profound respect for the energy of 
this prize. Unlike most other fish, they are 
Itwarm-blooded. 'I’lieir flesh is dark and 
coarse, but if it were ten times darker and 
: coarser than it is it would be welcome as a 
change from the everlasting salt beef and pork. 

The dolphin, about which so much con- 
ii. '.0.. arises from the difference in nomen¬ 
clature between the natu- 
; ralist and the seaman, has 
long been celebrated by 
poetic writers for its 
dazzling beauty. But be¬ 
tween the sailor's dolphin, 

Coryphana Hippuris (for¬ 
give me for the jargon), 
which is a fish, and the 
naturalist’s dol|)hin, Del- 
phinus dedticlor. which is a 
mammal, there is far more 
difi'ereiice than there is 
between a greyhouml amj 
a jiig. Sailors call the 
latter a porpoise, ami won’t 
recognise any distinction 
between the Delphiiius 
and any other small sea 
mammal (except a seal), 
calling them all porpoises. But no sailor 
ever meant anything else by “doliihin” than 
the beautiful fish of which I must say a few 
wonls in the small retnaining space at my 
disposal. for some reason best known to 
themselves the dol|jhin do not care to 
accompany a ship so clotely as the bonito. 
They are bv no means .so constant in their 
attention, i'or when the shi|) is going at a 
moderate speed they cannot curb their 
impatience and swim soberly along with her, 
and when she goes faster they seem to dislike 
the noise she inake.s, and soon leave her. 
But, although they do not stick closely to a 
shif), they like her company, and in light* 
winds will hang about her all day, showing 
off their glories to the best advantage, and 
often cotitributing a welcome mess to the 
short commons of the fo'c’s’le. Their aver.age 
weight is about 151b., but from their elegatit 
shape they .e a far more imposing fish Ilian 
the bonito. Tiiey are deepest at the head, 
which has a rounded forehead w’ith a sharp 
front, and they taper gradually to the tail, 
which is of gre.it size. A splendid dorsal ftn 
runs the whole length of the back, which, 
wheti it i:, erected, adds greatly to their 
appearanc e of size. 


No pen could possibly do justice to the 
magnificence of their colouring, for, like 
“ shot ” silk or the glowing tints of the 
humming-bird, it changes with every turn. 
And when the fish is disporting under a 
blazing sun its glories are almost too brilliant 
for the unshaded eye ; one feels the need of 
smoked glass through which to view theot. 
These wonderful tints begin to fade as sodtl 
as the fish is caught; and although there iff 


a series of waves of colour that ebb and flow 
about the dying creature, the beauty of the 
living body is never even remotely approached 
again, in spite of what numberless writers 
have said to the contrary. To see the 
dolphin in full chase after a flying-fish (Fig. 

I a), leaping like a glorious arrow 4ofi. at 
each lateral bound through the sunshine, is 
a vision worth remembering. I know of 
nothing more gorgeous under heaven. 

The giant albacore, biggest mackerel of 
them all, reaching a weight of a quarter of a 
ton, does seek tlie society of a ship some¬ 
times, but not nearly so ofteb as bonito and 
dolphin. • .And although 1 have caught these 
monsters in the West Indies from boats, I 
never sftw one hauled on board ship. It 
would not be treating the monarch of the 
finny trilie respectfully to attempt a descrip¬ 
tion of him at fire bare end of my article, so 
1 must leave him, .as well as the “skip¬ 
jack,” yellow-tail, and barracoota for some 
other occasion. Perhaps enough has now 
been said to show that sociability is not 
by any tneatls confined to land animals, 
although the great subject of the sociability, 
of sea-mammals has not even been touched 
upon. 
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AJ^KINd ol prize fiiihliTS, sir, 
s;>i(l tiu: night w.i'rhin;in. who 
h.'id nearly (Linivil hinisi-H' 
()\er tile edge of tile wharf in 
illilstraliiig one of Mr, Cor- 
iietl's most trusted hlows, and 
was now sitting down t.iking in sufficient air 
for three, they ain't wot tluy used to lie 
when I was a lioy. 'I'hey ail^vertisi' in the 
papers for months and months ahont tlieir 
lights, and when it does come off,‘they i,lo it 
w'itli glovi's, and they're all right agin a day 
or two alter. ‘ 

1 saw a pieler the other day o one punch¬ 
ing a hag wot couldn't iiuneh h,iek, for 
practice. W’hv, I remem her'as a voung man 
Sinker I'itt, as used to 'ave the King's Arms 
’ere in 'is old age : when 'e wanted iiractiee 
’is plan was to dress up, in a soft 'at and 
hlaek coat like a chapel minister or some¬ 
thing, and go in a ])ul) and contradict 
})eo[iU ; sailornien for choice. He’d ’a no 
more thoughi o' hiding a pore 'armless bag 
th,c.) 1 should ha’ thouglil of hitting 'im. 


The str.ingesi prize lighter I ever come 
acrost was om- wot shi)iped with me on the 
Ca'!VH,iis/i. lie was the most eggstrordinry 
fighter J've ever seen or 'card ol, and ’i.- goi 
to he such a nuisance afore 'e'd done with 
us that we could 'ardly call our souls our 
own. He shipped as an ordinal) seaman ■ 
a unfair thing to do, as 'e was anything 
htit ordinary, and ’ad no right to he there 
at all. 

We'd got one terror on hoard tifore he 
come, and that was Hill Hoiu', one o’ the 
biggest and strongest men I’ve ever seen 
down a ship's fo’c's'le, and that’s saving a 
good deal. Ituilt more like a bull than a 
man, 'e was, and when he was in liis tantrums 
the best thing to do was to get out of 'is 
way or elsi' get into your hunk and kee]) 
c|uiet. Oppersition u.sed to .send 'im crazy 
a’most, an’ if ’e said a red shirt was a blue 
one, you 'ad to keep (juiet. It didn't do to 
agree with 'im and call it blue even, cos if 
you did he’d call yon a liar and punch you 
for telling lies. 


(.lopyiijglH, jrxKa, liy \V. W. jan»ltv, iii ilic I’nilcil Slates of Anicriia. 
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He was the only drawback to that ship. 
We ’ad a nice old man, good mates, and 
good grub. You may know it was Ai when 
I tell you that most of us 'ad been in ’er for 
several v’y’ges. 

But Bill was a drawback, and no mistake. 
In the main he was a ’earty, good-tempered 
sort o’ shipmate as you’d wish to .sec, only, as 
I said afore, oppersition was a thing he could 
not and would not stand. It used to lly to 
his ’ed direck(j'. 

The v’y’ge I’m speaking of we used to 
trade between Australia and l.ondon Bill 
came aboard about an hour afore the ship 
sailed. The rest of us was already aboard 
and down below, some of us stowing our 
things away and the rest silting down and 
telling ea<'h other lies about wot we’d been 
doing. Bill came lurching down the ladder, 
and Tom Baker |)ut ’is ’and to ’im to steady 
’nil as he got to the bottom. 

“ Who are you putting your 'ands on ? ” ses 
Bill, glaring at 'im. 

“Only 'olding yo.i up. Bill,” ses Tom, 
smiling. 

“ ()h,” ses Bill. 

11c ptit 'is bai k up .'igin a bunk and pulled 
hisscif together. 

‘■'Olding of me uj) wtis you? "he ses; 
“ whaffor, if 1 might Im- so bold as to arsk ? ” 

“ 1 Ihotight yottr foot ’ad slipped, Bill, old 
man,” ses Tom ; “ Intt I’m sorry if it ’adn't.” 

Bill looks at 'im agin ’ard. 

“ Sorry if my foot didn't slip ? ” he ses. 

“ You know wot 1 mean. Bill,” .ses Tom, 
smiling a uneasy smile. 

“ Don’t laitgh at me,” roars Bill. 

“ I wasn’t laughing, Bill, old pal,” ses 
Tom. 

“ ’K's c.allcd me a liar,” ses Bill, looking 
round at us; “called me a liar. ’Old my 
coat, Charlie, and I’ll split ’im in h.alves.” 

Charlie took the coal like a lamb, though 
he was Tom’s pal, and Tom looked round ttj 
s.-e whether he couldn't nip up the ladder 
and get awtiy, but Bill was just in front of it. 
Thcti 'I'om found out that one of 'is boot- 
bees was undone and be knelt down to do 
it Uj), aitd this young ordinary seaman, Joe 
Simms by nan.e, put his 'cad out of his bunk 
and he .ses, luiet-like :— 

“ You ain't afiaid of that thing, mate, are 
you ? ” 

*• IVo/}” screams Bill, starting, 

“ Don’t make such a noise when I’m 
speaking,” ses Joe; “where’s your manners, 
you great ulking rascal ? ” 

“1 thought Bill would ha’ dropped with 
surprise at being spoke to like that. His 


face was purple all over and ’e stood staring 
at Joe as though ’e didn’t know wot to make 
of 'im. And we stared too, Joe being a 
smallish sort o’ chap and not looking at all 
strong. 

“ Cio easy, mate,” whispers Tom ; “ you 
don’t know who you’re talking to.” 

“Bosh,” ses Joe, “he’s no good. He’s 
too fat and too silly to do any ’arm. He 
sha’n’t ’urt you while I’m ’ere.” 

He just rolled out of ’is bunk and, stands,: 
ing in front of Bill, put ’is fists uj) at ’im and c 
stared ’im straight in the eye. ' 

“ You touch that man,” he ses, (luietly, 
jiointing to Tom, “ and I’ll give you such a ; 
dressing-down as you’ve never ’ad afore. 
Mark my words, now.” 

“ I wasn’t going to ’it him,’ ses Bill, in a 
strange, nii'd voice. 

“ You’d better not,” ses the young ’un, 
shaking his list at 'im : “you’d belter not, my 
lad. if there’s any fighting to be done in 
this fo'c's’le I’ll do it. Mind that.” 

It’s no good me saying we was staggered ; 
bccos staggered ain't no word for it. To see 
Bill put ’is hands in ’is pockets and try and 
whistle, and then sit down on a locker and 
scrali h ’is head, was the most ama/ing thing 
Tve ever seen. I’re.seiilly ’e begins to sing 
under his breath. 

“.Sto]) that ’umming,” ses Joe; “when 1 
want you to ’ttm I’ll tell you.” 

Bill left off ’umming, and then he gives a 
little cough behind the back of ’is ’and, an.l 
arter fidgeting abotit a bit with ’is feet went 
u|) on deck again. 

“’.Strewth,” ses Tom, looking round at us. 

“ 'Ave we ship|)eil a bloomin’ [irize-fighter ? ” 

“ Wot did yoit call me? ” ses Joe, looking 
at ’im. 

“ Nothing, mate,” ses Tom, drawing back. 

“ You kec]) a quiet tongue in your ’cd,” 
ses |oe, “atvl speak when you’re spoken to, 
my iad.” 

He w.lk a ordinary seaman, mind, talking 
to A.B.’s like that. Meti who’d been up 
aloft and doin'.' their little bit when ’e was 
going about catching cold in ’is little petti- 
cuts. Still, if Bill could stand it, we supposed 
as we’d better. * 

Bill stayed up on deck till we was under 
way, and ’is spirit seemed to be broke. He 
went about ’is work like a man wot was 
walking in ’iiisleep, and when breakfast come 
’c ’a”dly tasted it. 

Joe made a splendid breakfast, and when 
he’ll finished ’e went to Bill’s bunk and 
chucked the things out all over the place and 
said ’e was going to ’ave it for himself. And 
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Bill sat ihea' and took it all quiet, and by- 
and-by be took is things up and put them in 
Joe’s bunk without a word. 

It was the most peaceful fust day we ’ad 
ever ’.ad down ih;it fo’c’s'le, Bill usually being 
in ’is t.'inlruuis the Itist day or two at sea, 
and wanting to know why ’e'd been horn. 
If you l.dkcd you was noisy and worriting, 
atiti if you didn't talk you was sulky ; but 
this lime 'c sat (juitc still .and didn’t interfere 
a hit. It was such a i)lcasant change that 
We all felt a bit grateful, and at tea-time 
Tom Baker patteil joe on the back an<l .said 
he w-as one o’ the right old sort. 

“^olf\e bcin in a scraj) or two in your 
time, 1 know, ’ he ses. .admiring like. * ” I 
knew \ou was .a bit of a one with r our fists 
direclilv 1 see you.’’ 

" ()h, 'ow's that ? " .isks joe. 

“ 1 eotihl see by your nose,’’ Ses Tom. 

Vou never know how to lake people like 
that, rile words ’ad ’ardly left 'l oin’s lips 
afore the other ups with a basin of ’ot tea 
ami heaves il all over ini. 

“Take th.it, you insulting rascal,’’he ses, 
as Tom jumped up sjiluiliaing and wiping ’is 
face with his loal. '■ llow dare you insult 
me ? ” 

“(let up.’’ ses Tom, tlam.iiig with rage, 
“(let ii|) ; jiri/e lighter or no prize-lighlcr. 
I’ll mark \ou.’’ 

“ .Sit down,’’ ses Bill, turning round, 

“ I’m going to ave a go at im. Bill,’’ ses 
'rom ; “ if vou’re afraid of 'iiii, I ain't.’’ 

“.Sit down, ’ ses Bill, starting up. “’Ow 
dare you insult me like that?’’ 

“ I.ike wot ?" ses Tom, stating. 

“ If I can’t hek ’im you can’t,’’ ses Bill ; 
“ that’s 'ow it is, mate.’’ 

“ Hut 1 can trv,’’ .ses Toni. 

“ .All right,’’ .si s Hill. “ Me fust, then if 
you lick me, you can ’aie a go .at ’im. If 
you can’t lick iije, ’ow can you jick ’im ? ” 

“Sit down both of you,’’ sc.s young joe, 
drinking Bill's tea to make up ftii- ’is own. 
“ And mind you. I’m cock o’ this fo’c^’s le, and 
don’t you forget it. Sit down, both of you, 
afore 1 start on vou.’’ 

They both .sat down, but 'Born wasn’t 
<]uiek enough to please Bill, and he got a 
wipe o’ the side o’ the 'cad that made it ring 
for an hour afterwards. 

'I'hai was the beginning of it, and instead 
of’aving one master we found..we’d got two, 
owing to the eggstrordinry way Bill had o’ 
looking at things. He gave joe best without 
even ’avmg a try at him, and if anyliody else 
wanted to ’ate a try, it was a insult to Bill. 
We couldn’t make ’ed or tail of it, and all we 


could get out of Bill was that ’e had one 
time 'ad a turn-up with joe Simms ashore, 
which he’d remember all ’is life. It must ha’ 
been something of a turn, too, the way Bill 
used to try anti curry favour with ’im. 

In about three days our life wasn’t worth 
living, and the fo’c’s’le was more like a 
Sunday school class than anything else. In 
the fust irlace joe ])Ul down swearing. He 
wouldn’t ’ave no b.id langwidge, he said, and 
he didn’t neither. If a 111411 used a bad 
word |oe would (mil ’im up (he fust time, 
and the second he’d order Bill to ’it im, 
being afraid of ’urting ’im loo much ’imself. 
’.All the men ’ad to leave off talkingaltogelher 
when joe was by, but the way they used (o 
swear when he w.vsn’t was something shock¬ 
ing. Harry .Moore got clergyman’s sore 
throat one arlernooiij|W)Ugh it. 

’I'hcn joe objected^ US playing cards I’or 
money, and we ’ad to arrange on the quiet 
that brace bullous was ha’ pennies and coat 
buttons pi.-nnies, and that lasted until one 
evening Tom Baktr got up and danced and 
nearlv weiK olf is ’cad wilh jov through havin’ 
won a f..'W dozen. That was eiiongh for [oe, 
and iJill by his orders look the cards and 
pilched 'em over the side. 

.Sweet-’earting and that soil o' thing Joe 
couldn’t abear, and N'ed Davis pul his loot 
into It linelv one arternoon through not 
knowing. He was l\ ing in is bunk .smoking 
and thinking, and by aiid by he looked acrocs 
at Bill, wl.o was ’art asleej), and e ses : 

“ I womlet whether you’ll see that little 
gal at .Melbourne agin this trip. Bill.’’ 

Bill’s eyes opemal wide and he shook ’is 
fist at Ned, as Ned thought, ])lavful like. 

“ .All right. I’m a looking at vou. Bill,’’ ’e 
SC'S. “ 1 can see you.’’ 

“ What gal is that, Ned ? ’’ ses Joe, who was 
in the next bunk, to him, and I saw Bill’s 
eves screw up tight, and ’e suddenly lell fast 
.aslee|). 

“1 don’t know ’er name,’’ses Ned, “but 
she was very much struck on Bill; they used 
to go to the theayter together.’’ 

“ I'retty gal ? ’’ ses Joe, leading ’im on. 

“ h'lilJifi-.'’ ses Ned. “Trust Bill for that, 
’e always gels the prettiest gal m the place -■ 
I’ve known as many as six and seven to-” 

“WOT!” screams Bill, waking tiji out of 
’is sleei), and jumping out of ’is bunk. 

“ Keep still. Bill, and don’t interfere when 
I’m talking,” ses [oe, very shar|). 

“ ’E’s insulted me,” ses Bill; “ talking 
about gals when everybody ktiows I ’ate ’em 
worse than pison.” 

“Hold your tongue,” ses joe. “Now, 
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Ni:(l, what’s this about this little gal ? '\\’hat’s was dazed like, struck out wild at Ned and 
’er name ? ” missed ’im, and the next moment was 

“It was only a little joke o’ mine,” ses knocked down agin. We could’ardly believe 

Ned, who saw ’e’d put ’is foot in it. “ Hill our eyes, and as for Ned, ’e looked as though 

’ates ’em worse than -worse than pison.’’ ’e'd been doing miracles by mistake. 

A' You're telling me a lie,’’ ses Joe, sternly. tYhen Hill got up the second time ’e was 
“ Who was it ? ” that shaky ’e could 'ardly stand, and Ned 

“ It was only my fun, Joe," ses Ned. 'ad it all 'is own way, until at last ’e got Bill’s 

"Oh, very well then. I'm going to 'ave a 'ead under 'is arm and punched at it till they 

bit of fun now,’’ ses Joe. “ Hill ! " was both tired. 

“ Yes,’’se% Hill. “,\ll right,’’ ses Hill; “I've 'ad enough. 

“ I won't 'it Ned mys<'lf for fear 1 shall do I’ve met niv master." 

'im a lasting injury,” ses Joe, “so you just “ //a/f’’ses Joe, staring. ? 
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start on 'im and keep on till ’e tells all alxuit 
your goings on with that gttl.’’ . 

“ Hit '/'/// to make 'im tell alxjut me'!'' ses 
Hill, staring is 'artiest. 

“ \’ou 'eard wot 1 stiid,’’ses JiH-; “don’t 
repeat tny words. You a married matt, too ; 
I’ve got sisters of my tn.ti, tuid I’m goitig to 
]uit this s'Mt o’ thing dowti. II yoti (loti’t 
down ’iih. T will.” 

Ned wasti’t t".m h o! a fighter, attd 1 'alf 
expected to .see 'im do it holt \tp on deck 
and coinplaiti to tin; skippitr. He did look 
like it lor a moment, theti he stood U|), 
lookin'; a hit white as Hill walkeil over to 
’im, and the ne.\t mometit 'is fist flew out, 
atitl afore wo could turn round I’m blest it 
Hill wasn’t on the floor. 'E got ii[) as il e 


“ I’ve m(«t iny master,’’ si;s Hill, going and 
sittitig dowti. “ Ned 'as knocked mi-idioiit 
crook’’ * 

|oe,looked at 'im speechless, and then 
without s.'iving tinolher word, or ’aving a go 
at Ned himscir, as we exiiectpd, 'e went u]i 
on deck, and Jx'ed crossed over ,'ind sat down 
by Hill. 

“ 1 'ojie 1 didn’t hurl you, mate,” he ses, 
kindly. 

“Hurl me?’’ roars Hill. “You! You 
’lift me? ^’ou, you little hag o’ bones. 
Wait till 1 get you ashore by yoursell for 
five miniis, Ned Dtivis, ;ind then you’ll know 
wot 'urting means.” 

“ 1 don’t understand ; m. Hill,” ses Ned ; 
“ you're a mystery, that’s what you arc ; but 
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I tell you plain wlien you go ashore you 
don’t have me for a companion.” 

It was a mystery to all of us, and it got 
worse and worse as time went on. Hill 
didn’t dare to call ’is soul ’is own, although 
Joe only hit ’im once the whole time, and 
then not very hard, and he excused ’is 
cowardice by telling us of a man Joe ’ad 
killed in a fight down in one o’ them West- 
end clubs. 

Wot with Joe’s Sunday-school ways and 
Bill backing ’em uj), we was all pretty glad 
by the time we got to Melbourne. It was 
like getting out o’ jiris’n to get away from 
Joe for a little while. All but Bill, that is, 
and Joe took’im to hear a dissolving views 
on John lliinyan. Bill .saiil ’e’d be delighted 
to go, but the language he used about ’ini on 
the (|ui.'t when he came back showed wot ’c 
thought of it. ] don’t know who John 
Bunyan is, or wot he’s done, but the things 
Bill said about ’im 1 wouldn’t soil niy tongue 
by repeating. 

Alter we'd bei'ii there two or three days 
we began to feel a'most sorry for Bill. Night 
arter night, when we was ashore, Joe would 
take im off and look alter ’im, and at last, 
jiartly for 'is sake, but more to .see the fun, 
’J'oni Baker managed to think o’ something 
to put things straight. 

“ You stay aboard to-night. Bill,” he scs 
one morning, “and you’ll see something 
that’ll startle you.” 

“Worse than you?” .ses Bill, whose temper 
was getting worse and worse. 

“ 'I'here’ll be an end o’ that bullying Joe,” 
ses 'I'om, taking ’ini by the arm. “ W'e’ve 
arranged to give ’im a lesson as’ll lay ’im 
up for a time.” 

“Oh,” ses Bill, looking ’ard at a boat wot 
was pa.s.sing. 

“ i\’e’ve got Dodgy I’ete coming to see us 
to night,” .ses 'J'om, in a whisper ; “there’ll 
only be the second oHieer aboard, and he’ll 
likely be asleep. Dodgy’s one o” the best 
light-weights in Australia, and if ’e don’t fix 
up Mister Joe, it’ll be a pity.” 

“You’re a fair treat,'I’om,” ses Bill, turn¬ 
ing round; “that’s what you are. A fair 
treat.” ' 

“ I thought you’d be pleased, Bill,” ses 
'J’om. 

“ I’lcasitd ain’t no name for it, 'Pom,” 
answers Bill. “ You’ve took a load off my 
*mind.” 

The lo’c’s’le was pretty full that evening, 
everybotly giving each other a little grin on 
‘ the quiet, and looking over to where Joe was 
sitting in ’is bunk putting a button or two on 


his coat. At about ha’-pa.st six Dodgy 
comes aboard, and the fun begins to corn 
mence. 

He was a nasty, low-looking little chap, was 
Dodgy, very fly-looking and very conceited. 
1 didn’t like the look of ’im at all, and un¬ 
bearable as Joe was, it didn’t seem to be 
quite the sort o’ thing to get a chap aboard 
to ’ammer a shipmate you couldn’t ’ammer 
yourself. 

“Nasty stuffy place you’ve got down ’ere,’’ 
ses Dodgy, who was smoking a big cigar; “I 
can’t think ’ow you can stick it.” 

“ It ain’t bad for a fo’c’s'le,” ses fharlie. 

“.An’ what’s that in that bunk over there? " 
ses Dodgy, pointing with ’is cigar at Joe. 

“ Hush, be careful,” ses 'Pom, with a wink ; 
“ that’s a prize-fighter.” 

“Oh,” ses Dodgy, grinning, “1 thought it 
was a monkey.” 

You might ’ave heard a pin drop, and 
there was a pleasant feeling went all over us 
at the thought of the little tight we was going 
to see all to oursel'es, as Joe lays down the 
jacket he was stitching at and just puts 'is 
little ’ead over the .side o’ the bunk. 

“ Bill,’’ he ses, yawning. 

“ Well,” ses Bill, all on the grin like tin: 
rest of us. 

“ IVho is that ’aiid.somc, gentlemanly look 
ing young feller over there smoking a half 
crowm cigar?” .ses Joe. 

“ 'Phal's a young gent wot’s (ome down to 
’ave a look round,” ses 'Pom, as I Hxlgy lakes 
'is cigar out of ’is mouth and looks round, 
jmzzled. 

“ VV’ot a terror ’e must be to the gals, with 
them lovely little jieejiers of ’is,” ses Joe, 
shaking ’is ’ead. "Bill!" 

“ Well,” ses Bill, agin, as Dodgy got up. 

“'Pake that lovely little gentleman and 
kick ’im up the fo’c’s’le lailder,” .ses Jo-e, 
taking up ’is jacket agin ; “ and don't make 
Joo much noise over it, cos I’ve got a bit of 
a 'ead-ache, else I’d do it mysell.” 

'I'here was a laugh went all round then, 
and 'Pom Baker was near killing himself, and 
then I’m ble.ssed if Bill ditin’t get up and 
tiegin taking off ’is coat. 

“ Wot’s the game ?” ses Dodgy, staring. 

“I’m obeying orders,” ses Jiill. “Past 
lime I was in I.ondon, Joe ’ere half killed 
me one time, and 'e made me promise to do 
as ’e told me for six months. I’m very sorry, 
mate, but I’ve got to kick you up that 
ladder,” 

“ You kick me up ?” ses Dodgy, with a 
nasty little laugh. 

“I can try, mate, can’t I?” ses Bill, folding 
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is Ihinns ii|) very neat and putliiii; 'em (in a 
locker. 

“ (>1(1 niv ci^ar." ses Dod^y, taking it out 
of 'is iiioiilli and sliekiiyn it m ('liarlie’s. 
“ I don'l need to take niv ('(.lat oft’ to ’nil.” 

’I'', altered 'is ntiiid, tliotieh, wIk.mi he saw 
Hill's chest and arnis, and not only took off 
his coat, hilt Ins waistcoat too. 'I'heii, with 
a nasty look at Hill, ’e ]iitt up ’is lists and 
just ])ranicd ii|) to ’tin. 

I'he hist hlow' Hill missed, and the ne,\t 
iiioiiieiil '(.■ ^ol .1 tap on the jaw that nearly 
broke it, and that was followed up by oiu. in 
tbe eye that sent ’im stag,r;erin)f up aein the 
side, and when ’e was there I lodgy’s fists 
were rattliiift all round ’im. 

1 believe it was that that brought Hill 
round, .ind the next iiicment 1 )odey was on 
’is back with a blow that nearly knock(.'(l 'is 
ead off t'harlie embhed at 'rom’s watch 
and hei,m to count, and after a little bit 
('ailed out ‘ ’I'lme.” it was a silly thine to 
do, ,a.s it wotild ’ave stopiK'd the light then 
and there !< i: 'adn’l lieeii for 'rom's jiresence 
of mind saving ;i was two minutes slow. 
That gave Doilgy a chanee, and he got up 
again and walked round Hill very eareful, 
swearing ’ard at the small si/.e of the fo'c’s’le. 

He got :n lhr(..e or four at Hill afore 5'ou 


(■(iiild wink a'most, and when Hill 'it back ’e 
wasn't there. Thai seemed to annoy Hill,, 
more than anything, and he suddenly Hung 
out 'is arms, and grabbing ’old (if ’im (lung 
nil right across the fo’c’s’le to wliere, fortu- 
naU'ly for ’im Dodgy, I mean Tom Maker 
w.is sitting. 

('harhe called “Time’’ again, and We let 
’em ’ave live minutes while we 'elped Tom to 
bed, and then wot 'e called the “disgusting 
exhibishiin ” was resoonied. Hill ’ad dipjied 
’is fai'e in a bucket and 'ad rubbed ’is great 
arms all ovyr and was tis fresh as it (laisy. 
Dodgv looked a bit tottery, but 'e was game 
all lhrou*h and very eareful, and, try as Hill 
might, he didn’t seem to be able to get ’old 
ol ’im agin. 

In five minutes more, though, it wats all 

(.iver. Dodgy not being able to see plain. 

ex('ei)t to gel (into’ Hill’s way and hitting 
wild. He seemed to think the whole fo’c’.s’le 
was full o’ Hills silting on a locker and wait¬ 
ing to lie ])unched, and the end of it was a 
knock-out blow from tlie real Hill whieh left 
’mi on the Tioor without a soul offering to 
pick ’ini up. 

Hill ’el|)ed ’im up at last and shook hands 
wiib ’im, and they rinsed their faces in the 
Siime bucket, and began to jiraise each other 
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up. They sat there purring like a couple o’ “ Mighty Moses! ” ses Dodgy Pete, jump- 

cats, until at last w;e ’eard a smothered voice ing up, “ it’s a woman 1 ” 
coming from Joe Simms’s bunk. “It’s ray w^eI” ses Bill. 

“ Is it all over ? ” he asks. We understood it all then, leastways the 

“Yes,” ses somelrody. married ones among us did. She’d shipped 

“ How is Bill ?” ses Joe’s voice again. aboard partly to be with Bill and partly to 

“ Look for yourself,” ses Tom. keep an eye on ’im, and Tom Baker’s 



HE BEEMEl) TO THINK THE WHOLE Fo'c’s’l.R WAS TULL o’•Hll-LS.*' 


Joe sat up in ’is bunk then and looked 
out, and he no sooner saw Hill’s face than he 
gave a loud cry and fell back agin, '■ and, as 
true as I’m sitting here, fainted clean away. 
We was struck all of a ’cap, and then Bill 
picked uf) the bucket and' threw some water 
over ’im, and by-and-by he comes round agin 
and in a dazed sort o’ way puls his arm round 
Bill’s neck and begins to cry. 


mistake about a prize-fighter had just suited 
’er book better than anything. How Bill 
was to get ’er home ’e couldn’t think, but it 
’appened the second officer had been peeping 
down the fo’c’s’le, waiting for ever so'long 
for a suitable opportunity to stop the fight, 
and the old man wa'k so tickled about the wgy 
we’d all been done he gave' ’er a passage 
back as stewardess to look arter the ship’s cat. 
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HE Free I-ibrary of Putney con¬ 
tains at the present moment an 
attraction which may fairly be 
desCTibed as one 
of the marvels of 
the age, in the shape of the 
temporary exhibition of an 
almost unique set of minia¬ 
ture njodels of British and 
foreign cathedrals, reproduced 
with the greatest skill and 
accuracy and modelled with 


marvellous ingenuity, after the mastCTpifeS^ 
of the greatest architects that the 
has hitherto produced. We said 



unique, because therg is anotfm-|ra 
of these beautiful “ mdauineatA^ 
patience," as they may 
caUed, in the possessim of 
cclebiat^ musician and ve^i& 
%‘r Herbert Oakele^, musical 
pbset to Her Majesty in ScOili^i^ 
k'ht at Putney belmi^ 

■tO;^'Gs)i^'NewneSj Bait 
The ittoidSb ye weU worth flt*|i^ 
live study, ^e wii|er ha# i 
no inconsidets^ ahiKHUtt #i' 
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works, mostly of an intensely religious 
dharacter, have very naturally trained 
his mind to matters connected with 
dhurches and cathedrals the world 
over; it seems, therefore, to follow as 
a natural consequence that he should 
have taken somewhat more than a 
casual interest in 
the models of 
buildings where¬ 
in most of his 
masterpieces 
have found an 
echo. As a matter 
of fact. Sir Her¬ 
bert said that, in 


leisure time in dissecting, 
as it were, the marvellous 
amount of detail which 
goes to make u|) the col¬ 
lection, and his experience 
has been that a fascination 
grows upon the visitor in 
the examination of these 
miracles of ingenuity and 
patience. 

It has been a matter of 
extreme difficulty to gather 
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the course of his travels, whenever 
he came within reasonable distance 
of a w(dl - known cathedral or 
church, he promptly took a holi¬ 
day and paid a visit to the build¬ 
ing in question and investigated 
all its architectural beauties to the 
fullest extent. Apart from the 
collection of models. Sir Herbert 
owns an extraordinary collection of 
prints and also of paintings of 
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details about the construction of 
these works of art, inasmuch as 
the maker, Mr. W. (lorringe, archi¬ 
tectural modeller, late of Hales 
Road, Cheltenham, passed away 
somewhere in the eighties ; but Sir 
Herbert Oakeley, the owner of the 
original set, very kindly allowed ifs 
to interview him on the subject, for 
he is practically the originator of 
the main idea which led to the 
construction of the models 

|nfe»dUci. 

He,fberi’s well-known musical 
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:T«i)iicas to BCale-^^ife 
add ati the 
made to scale- 
minutest detail;; ®***^.^ 
Herbert became so 
esU-d that he lent his^^ 
by furnishing Mr. Gorri^ 


many of the world’s cathedrals, and 
his devotion to the subject is 
clearly shown l)y the way in whi(di 
he treasures bis . ollectivn almost 
beyond anything in bis possession ; 
he is, moteover, so anxious for 
its future welfare that we under¬ 
stand it to be his wish to dis])ose 
of it, on condition that the col¬ 
lection be kc|)t intact l)y their new 
custodian. 

It appears that Mr. norringe 
made Sir Herbert’s ac(iuaintanf'e 
at a very eariy stage of his under¬ 
taking tin; modelling, in specially 
pre|)ared cardboard, of the best known cathe¬ 
drals of the world, and this is where Sir 
llerlx'it’s assistance came in. Mr. tiorringe 
had not at his command the neeess.try rloeu- 
meuts, plans, elevations, and designs which 


with all the imjrortant documents which 
necessary for the accomplishment of 
arduous undertaking an undertaking 
took over twenty-five years to complete ! 

Space will not allow us to enter into ?# 


' .to' \\ , ’ 

r ■■ ' ■ “ 
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detailed account of every model 
shown in the illustrations which 
accompany this article, but we 
may well refer to some of the 
principal cathedrals and give 
^ few details of the buildings 
they represent, though space 
again has not allowed us to 
reproduce all the models which 
make up the whole collection. 

Sir Herbert Oakeley favoured 
US with a photograph of models of St. Peter’s 
and St. Paul’s, showing their proportion to 
each other, which, owing to its being exceed¬ 
ingly faded, was not suitable for reproduction 




famous church in the world. This sjjace, 
as will be seen in the miniature, is con¬ 
siderable, and in its natural size is 366yds. 
long and 260yds. wide. The pavement 
alone, which is accurately reproduced, 
cost ^{,35,000 ; the whole of the piazza, 
which is in the form of an ellipse, 
inclosed by huge colonnades, cost 
^ 184,000 ; and the entire structure, 
including St. Peter’s, about ten millions 
sterling ! It seems .an enormous task 
to undertake the reproduction on so 
small a scale of a work that has taxed 
the powers of a Raphael, a Michael 
Angelo, and a Bernini, yet there is 
no doubt that nowhere in the world 
can a model showing more accuracy 
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world oWr - wife 
splendid repK)dtKAni|| 
the Cathedral of Airt' 
which has probaWf 
sketched and painted if 
often than any. I( 
certainly worthy of 
popularity among a 
of all nations. It 
begun in the middle 
tlie thirteenth centurjr, 
took no less than 
four years to constrtiOI« 
having a sufjerficial area" 


of detail and proportion be seen as 
in this marvellous handiwork of Mr. 
(lOrringe. 

To students of architectural design, 
both ancient and modern, these com¬ 
parisons, as ilrawn here for the first 
time, cannot fail to lie extremely inter¬ 
esting. To the refined taste of the 
artist these photographs of buildings 
which he no doubt has lovial to sketch 
and paint over and over again will 
recall many a pleasant hour, and to 
the religious mind they are certain to 
appeal in their beauty of design in 
their nobleness of structure so puly 
worthy of the House of God. 
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of 70,060ft., six aisles, and 
a tower 402ft. high. Anjy. 
one who cares to climb si#' 
steps may reach the ■ 
gallery, and another 
lead to the second ai^; 
highest. It may be 
served that in the . mo®;;: 
these galleries are tiiMlit; 
faithfully reproduced, 
it is astounding to tKliil:' 
what labour, patienccj apii 
skill mttst have been djif 
pended in reproducing so 
stupendous a structure Oh 
so small a scale and 
faithfully withal. ' 'h 

Notre Dame de Paf^ 
is another cathedral wj^; 
known to Englishmen, 
the reproduction shown hafe. 
will enable them to 
of thi wonderful acctwacl 
displayed in the varhHW 
detajlli' of this magnMteet^ 
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;;fetiiMing ; the smallness of the tf*?’ 
’i|;ffoducdon, however, does not alloyr 
us. to do justice to the magnificent : 
..frontage, which in the model has'" 
reproduced with infinite pains 
'iihd labour. 

Again, observe particularly the 
. model of Milan Cathedral. Milanese 
iiconsider it to be the eighth wonder 
of the world, and it certainly is, 
after St. Peter’s at Rome and the 
Cathedral at Seville, the largest 


i i 
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2,000 .statues. 'I'lie stnined- 
glass window of the choir, 
Ijy the way, is the largest 
in the world. 

. There are models also 
of the widl-known Cathe¬ 
dral at Rouen and the 
noble building which has 
made Amiens famous. 
Amiens Cathedral, it is 
intere,sting to note, was 
commenced in 1220 and 
finished in 1288; it is 


li 


church in Christendom. 
This huge structure, of 
which the tiny model does 
infinite credit to its con¬ 
structor, has been styled 
the most perfectly beauti¬ 
ful building in the world. 
It is built entirely of white 
marble, and covers an area 
of 14,000 scjuare yards, 
in which square 2,400 
square yards are taken 
Up by pillars and walls. 
Externally the cathedral 
, Ipc^s too beautifully fragile 
with itS'nincty- 
and forest of 
Sjjjire^, among which 
■;in« .placed' upwards of 
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470ft. long, and is 213ft. wide across Jhe 
transepts. The slender spire so beautl^ 
fully reproduced by Mr. Gorringe in the 
model shown here is 360ft. high in the 
original 

Then there is the Beauvais Cathedral, 
a Gothic building of great beauty, which, 
by the w.iy, was commenced about t225, 
and the choir of which is said to be the 
loftiest in the world, 
rising 153ft. from 
floor to ceiling.* 

The Vienna and 
Cologne Cathedrals 
are equally well 
known. The latter 
justly excites the 
admiration of every 
beholder, and is 
probably the most 
magnificent (iothic 




rate of progress was phenomenally 
slow, owing to sundry bickerings 
that arose between the Archbishop 
and the citizens. In 1796 it was 
converted into a hay magazine by 
the French, who also stripped, the 
lead from the roof! Theworll^^' 
renovation was, however, com¬ 
menced in 1823, and between 184* 
and 1880 no lc.ss than ;^90ovpoo 
was spent on the edifice. Another 
interesting item, which will probably 
come as a revelation to roafiyi is 
that no fewer than twenty-eight men 
are required to ring the 25-ton bell 
in the south tower. 
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building in the world. It 
stands on a slight eminence 
about sixty feet above the 
Rhine. There is a deal of 
romance connected with 
the-building of this famous 
cathedral, but space will 
only allow of a few details, 
which, how’ver, will find 
additional interest inas¬ 
much as the tower so 
faithfully reproduced in 
the miniatiiie replica is 
512ft. high, and boa.sts of 
the proud distinction as 
the loftiest church tower in 
Europe. The foundations 
were laid in 1248, but the 
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E the best-known cathedhtM »h 
land Canterbury stands well to 
The Metropolitan Catbe^^ 
cn called, owes its enthtSpng 
its vastness of scale, its w^kh 
;nts, its treasures of early glass, 
istorical scenes that have been 
ithin its walls—above all, to 
5 t of all historical tragedies to 
>f the mediaeval Englishman, 
rder of 
In our 
ers of the 
CAtand old building 
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ptHswem which Sir 
flerbert Oakeley and 
Mr. Gorringe must 
have taken infinite pains 
to solve and verify 
beyond doubt. 

Durham, Chichester, 
Hereford, Lichfield, 
Ely, Chester, Norwich, 
Wells, and a host of 
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,3181 readily r^ognise its 
l^t^pts, its turrets, and 
Ip^nacles. 

|V i<incoln Cathedral, noted 
Smong other" things for its 
choir screen Of charming 
design, is well reproduced. ^ 
fSalisibury Cathedral, whose 
iitpire is no less than 40411., 
.Atid which by that fact is 
: highest cathedral in 
ii^iand, is also done 
to, and pne 
how long it must 
to reduce every 
-ictf the model to 
a malkematical 




other well-known sacred 
buildings are to be seen, and 
as sfiace will not permit us to 
particularize any further, we 
cannot do better than "to re¬ 
commend those of our readers 
who are intere.sted in the subject 
to pay a visit to the Putney Free 
Library, where these marvellous 
examples of patience and pains¬ 
taking workmanship are on view. 
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ICHARD JOHNSTONE, 
commonly known as “ Dirty 
Dick,” had made a new start 
in life. J'or the last three 
5’ears he had earned hi.s daily 
beer by doing odd jobs for 
such citizens as needed an unskilled jrainter. 
This honourable, but scarcely lucrative, pro¬ 
fession was now closed to him. He had 
never loved his work : he had a distaste for 
that great system of co-operation that is so 
marked a feature at the present day. In his 
own words, “ he didn’t want no bloomin’ 
master nor yet no bloomin’ pals. He 
wanted to work on ’is own.” Nevertheless, 
he rememlxjred with pride that in the words 
of the judge, who addre-ssed him from the 
Bench, he had “for the last three years 
followed a most respectable calling.” , 

Richard had described himself as a “ tar- 
man,” and the judge had entered him on his 
notes as a “carman,” and was labouring 
tinder this trifling misapprehension when he 
addre.ssed the prisoner before sentencing him 
fo six mon;hs’ hard labour for an aggravated 
assault cm one of his employers. 

The six months were over now, but 
Richard felt that this most respectable 
calling nuist of necessity be closed to an 
ex-convict. He had, therefore, chosen 
another, that would enable him to gratify 
his passion for independent work. He was 
now about to enter upon this new profession. 
It was an important step, and Richard was 
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too shrewd a man to take it hastily. He 
had made the usual inquiries, and had 
satisfied himself that “ I'he Cedars ” was in 
every way a most suitable house for a 
beginner. In the first place, there was 
no dog; secondly, the master of the house 
was in South Africa, leaving his wife at 
home; thirdly, two of the three servants 
were absent; fourthly, there was a most, 
tempting little balcony over the hall-door j . 
and last, hut not least, there was not another. 
hou.se within a mile. Richard looked regret¬ 
fully at his new and shining tools which had . 
cost him nearly his last penny; they would ' 
be almost useless in a case like this ; still, 
perhaps it was best to begin with an easy 
job. Even a burglar cannot expect to spring 
into fame and wealth at once, 

He slipped over the low' wall, crossed the 
well-kept Tawn, and halted a little to the right, 
of the jjorch. He arranged the various 
bags for the carriage of tools and booty 
picturesquely , about his irerson, and started tO.' .‘: 
climb the trellis-w'ork again.st the house.'. 
He reached the little balcony and steppi^ 
cautiously on to it. There were two windoWi’ 
opening on to it: one a French window^, ■; 
which was closed; the other, an ordinal^* 
respectable pritish window, - which . 
slightly open. . ; 

The artist in Richard was awake that; 
night—any casual amateur could enter jai; 
house by an open windBw ; it was a buig^4 j 
business to break in- 4 ilently, skilfttHyj noi 
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^^bt, but still to break in. He turned to 
^ French window and tried his new tools ■ v 
on jit, one after the other. He buiro'wed 
hgfe':the wood like^TO ant, but the wihiow 
no more open* at the end of bis work 
In it had been at the beginning. There 
' a little sawdust on the balcony, and that 
all. Richard looked again at the open 
, ndow and pondered. The room was a 
jedroom, he knew, because when he had 
amined the house in the morning he had 
(jp'oticed the back of a looking-glass at the 
iwindow. In Richard’s philosophy an open 
window meant an empty bedroom ; he never 
dept with a bloomin’ vrind blowing at him, 
not he ; but perhaps some folks were fools 
enough to like it. Then, again, it might be 
a trap. He tried to jx;er into the room, .but 
heavy curtains obstructed the view. At last, 
with infinite care, he put his hand through 
tbe ojiening and moved one of the curtains 
slightly. The room was nearly dark, but 
-not quite. It seemed to him there must he 
a light of some kind in it, but he couldn’t 
make out where it was. Then there came 
to his ears a sound -a familiar sound, that 
carried him back to the days of his innocent 
childhood and his father’s room in Brigson’s 
Buildings, E. It was a snore; a good, un¬ 
compromising British snore. 

A figure cro.ssed his field of vision, with 
swift, silent step.s. There was a gurgling 
sound and then a cry. “ Oh, lor, mum, how 
you startled me!” “Hush, hush, for God’s 
sake!” said another voice, in a hissing 
whisper ; “ you’ll wake him — you were 
snonng.” 

“ Well, mum, and if 1 was — I’m that 
;^d-” 

“ Be quiet, be quiet, I tell you.” Then a 
thkd voice joined in, a feeble, wailing voice. 

Mother,” it cried, “ mother, it hurts me— 
oh, it does hurt‘me sa” * 

That was enough for Richard; (he wasn’t 
going to intrude where he wasn’t wanted. It 
was quite a little family party in thallt room. 

' mistress of the house was there and her 
bttte son, and the housemaid — the only 
Servant at home that night: It was the 
housenikid that had snor^ and then called' 
out He knew her voice; he had thought 
|bf trying to get her to help at one time, but, 
to his of having no pais, he had 
!;Sl|;il)d^ed the idea. WeU, thfiif, these were 
to consider : First, the otheK 
inmost be empty. That was good. 

“ afi ^ihe tteee oooupants of the 
: KSni awkke That was bad, Shpuld 
dibwn ttpjn gndvtty, to get in on 


gTOund-#!^;^j}r^ he climb up the 

V • Ife on the Ittter course. The 

■ground-floor windows would, hay^ shutters ; 
besides, the people might go down to the 
kitchen to get crnnks for the bqy or some¬ 
thing, What was all the good of hit climbing 
as a painter if he couldn’t climb noWf? He 
re-adjusted his discredited tools, swun^ him¬ 
self off the balcony, and started to go up the 
trellis-work to the next window. 

In all the weary months since that sad 
November morning, tvhen she saw the ship 
that bore her husband and his comrades 
thrashing its way seaward through the fog, 
Mrs. Thorburn had never felt her loss so 
keenly as she did this night. She had sent 
her htmiband to liis duty with a smiling face; 
she had braced her nerves to bear the dread¬ 
ful strain of waiting, braced herself even to 
hear the news of that glorious tragedy, 
“ Killed in action,’^ that might come to strike 
her heart at any moment. She was proud to 
be a soldier’s wife. But this night- how 
she longed to have him back, at all co.sts 
to his country, to his honour, to have him 
with her now. For their .son, their only 
son, was ill, seized in the grip of one of 
those sudden sicknesses that mothers know 
so well 

'I'he nearest doctor lived two miles away, 
she had no neighbours, and there was no one 
in the house but the housemaid, Jane. Jane 
had licen dispatched for the doctor—had 
gone and found him not at home, and, with 
a literal obedience w'orthy of the British 
Army, had returned leaving no name or 
message because she had had no orders to 
do so. The boy appeared to grow easier- 
he was sleeping when Jane returned, and 
Mrs. Thorburn witching by the bed was less 
anxious now. She made Jane sit in' the 
bhair near tlie fire to be ready for any 
emergency. The snore that Richard heard 
had awakened the boy—-he was in pain, 
restless, calling to his mother, and now and 
again wringing that mother’s heart by crying, 
“ Father, father.” The cries grew more 
piteou-s, the child seemed weaker. “Jane,” 
she whispered, “you must go again. Dr. 
Dean must be in now— go, and bring him 
back with you. If he is not in, go to the 
Bell, ring them up, and make Mr. Jones 
driw yoii into Leamington. Be quick.” 

“ 1 can’t, mui%” was the answer. 

“ You mast T cannot leave the boy now. 
Bease, please go^for the boy’s sake, Jane^ 
go, apd @3 quicklj!." 
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“I’m that tired, mnfiv Kl personally assaulting | 

way.” respectable Jane. The fit passed. 

“ Go to the nearest' house, theit Go anS ; ,’ please,” she said, quietly. “ Go ip PlttiM 
tell them to fetch the doctor. Oh, can’t yoa’ ■ Jfcd tell him.to be quiqk;’’,: S 

see how iir he is ? ” Jane turned and left the room, baria 

Jane rose slowly and with many groans the door behind her to prove that she wa| 


proceeded to the door, 
you will ’ave it. I’ll go 
and put on my things.” 

“ Tilings ! Take my 
cloak — and "Captain 
^Thorburn’s cap-” 

Jane drew herself up. 

“ No, mum,” she said, 
haughtily ; “ if I must 
hintrudc on people in 
the dead of night. 

I’ll do it in my 
’at.” 

“Quick, then. 
Where is your 
hat?” ,V' 

“ Upstairs, muni; 
in my room, which 
1 laid it there when , 
I come in just now. 

Ilium. I’m to go 
to Plummer’s, 
mum ? ” 

“ Yes, that is the 
nearest. 'Pell him 
to bring Dr. Dean 
here ; and if he is 
not in, to go on to 
Leamington and 
fetch the first 


‘Well, mum, since 


free woman and no slave. Mrs. ThorbW 
gently drew one of M 
hands from the chilffl 
feverish clasp and laid 1 











‘‘GO TO I'l.UMMER AND TBLL HIM TO BE QUICK. 


doctor he can find. And, Jane—if you meet 
a man on the road near here bring him back 
and make him put the bridle on Jeremy and 
ride him.” 

“ 'J'here ain't no saddle, mum.” 

“ Never mind; do as I tell you.” 

“ 'I’he cart’s gone to be mended, mum.” 

“ I know it has. Oh, don’t stand talking* 
here, Jane ; go at once. Please go at once.” 

“ ’Ave you got the key of the stable, 
mum ? ” 

“ Yes, it’s in ray room, on the mantel¬ 
piece.” 

“ Yes, mum. And I’m to tell Plummer 
to come back here and fetch Jeremy ? ” 

“ No, no, not Plummer—if you get to 
Plummer's tell him to .start at once—but if 
you meet a man near here-” 

“ A strange man, mum ? Oh, I couldn’t, 
nium.” 

The boy bad hold of Mrs. Thorburn’s 
hands; she could not move; if she had 
been free, no sense of dignity could have 


on his forehead. The soft, cool touch ; 
seemed to soothe him ; the poor, frightened 
eyes closed; the quick, painful pantiq(( 
ceased—he was falling asleep. Suddenly, 
from the room overhead, came a wild screanS; 
that ran along the mother’s nerves like ai 
flame of fire,*making the graSp of her right 
hand suddenly tighten on the slender littlfe; 
fingers that it held. 'I'he scream was followed' 
by another and another—then came a ru^; 
of feet, the door flew open, and Jane pittdi^ 
headlong in. The little boy was awake howi 
and crying, and* Mrs. Thorburn ran to tlief 
grovelling, twisting, screeching mass 
drapery on the floor. • 

“ Get up, “ she cried, “ you miserable fbdj|; 
get up.” Jane got up, still screeching, wttK 
wide-open mouth, and staring eyes like:..|^ 
fresh-caught cod. Her mistress seized her bf 
the shoulder. “ Be quiet,” she said, fiercqb® 
“ be quiet, or I’ll kill ^u." 

Jane flopped down on the floor agai|f| 
“ Burgulars,” she wailbd. “ Bub*^l)ub^ 
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bargulars. There’s 


coward,” said 
“ a man !" Tt .-was the 

Get up. I tell you; get up' and go 
You might have killed the child.” 
was useless. Jane's screams subsided, 
Ipt the slack mouth was still ojjen, the vacant 
tes still staring, while a ceaseless babble of 
Srds poured forth as she lay .sack-like on the 
ilfor; “ Burgulars—burgulars— burgulars ! ” 
i' The child’s cries smote upon its mother’s 
meart. What could she do ? Her only mes¬ 
senger was useless now, changed by the 
flickering of a shadow on the wall into a 
maundering idiot. In God’s name, what 
could she do ? 

Suddenly she heard a step, a heavy step, 
upon the upper sttiircase. Someone was 
there then, after all. She stood still, listen¬ 
ing, listening. Yes, there it was again. The 
woman on the floor raised her head - she had 
heard it too. “ He’s coming,” she screamed, 
and went off into a paroxysm of whooping 
hysteria. But she was right. He, whoever 
he might be, was coming down the stairs. 


Ute room was 
wltfejight. It struck 
It was amtost indecent for 
■;i^|ile who lived in a house of this kind to 
have electric light in the servanto' bedroom. 
However, he said nothing, but waited quietly 
behind the curtain. Jane entered^; Richard 
knew Jane by sight, for, as has beeh^^ready 
mentioned, he had thought of taking her 
into his confidence. “If she finds m^ it 
won’t do any harm to make'a pal of het 
now,” he thought, secure in the power of his' 
own attractions. Jane was muttering to 
herself; she picked a hat up from the bed 
and adjusted it carefully at one of the 
looking-glasses. Then she turned and came 
slowly and deliberately towards the curtain. 
Her muttering was audible now. “ 1 'he fuss 
she makes about that squalling brat,” she 
said, and drew the curtain savagely aside. 
Richard had determined on a policy of 
ingratiation ; he stood stock-still and moved 
nothing but his mouth. This wore a fascinat¬ 
ing grin. Perhaps the light was Ixid, perhaps 
the fascination was overdone. Let the cause 
be what it may, the effect was terrible. 


Richard had found little difficulty in open¬ 
ing the window to which he had climbed. 
An ordinary, every-day clasp-knife did the 
business; he had not yet recovered his trust 
in the tools that failed him so lamentably on 
the balcony. It was a large room that he 
had entered—large, and rather untidy. He 
examined every corner of it with his lantern ; 
tliere was no one there, of course; he knew 
■that, but it disappointed him to find that 
there was nothing worth taking there either. 
There were two lieds, two dressing-tables. 


Jane sprang back with u frightful screech, 
turned, screeched again, and then fled w'ildly 
from the room, leaving the unsuccessful' 
Ix)thario still standing by the pegs. 

“ AVhen love rejected turns to hate ” 
there’s sure to be trouble, as the poet truly 
says, and Richard was angry. His self- 
respect had been sorely hurt: his plan had 
failed. His vanity was in even worse plight; 
he had smiled upon a woman, and she had 
started back and screamed as if he were 
a toad. The screams were still plainly 
audible: there was no need for conceal- 


four chairs, two wash-hand stands, everything 
plain but good. Obviously, he was in the 
servants’ t^room. Well, there might be a 
shilling or two fo pick up evetf there. He 
swept the bull’s-eye lantern round oKce more: 
there was a curtain with pegs for dresses 
behind itf» His inventory was cut suddenly 
short: Aidoor banged somewhere below, and 
he h^ra ^eps coming upstair-s. He hurriedly 
shaded the lantern, and dashed for the 
purtain, learning something of his trade as he 
did so. Always dash for the curtain first and 
shade your lantern afterwards. Richard 
his foot an awful crack against the bed 
lb ptUfsing; he was wearing light f^rmnasium 
$0 that the pjain was considerable. He 
thoughts inside his teeth, however, 
' i The door of the room opened, 
housemaid,” he thought. “ Shell 
iKlty web candle. She won’t see me.” 


ment now. Since love had failed, he must 
try what terror could do. He would 
go down—scare the women out of their 
lives, make them give up what they had 
In the way of valuables, and then decamp. 
It was too late to go back now. He had 
been seen—possibly recognised; he might 
as well get something for his pains. He 
strode firmly to the door and descended the 
stairs, planting each foot heavily, to strike 
awe into the hearts of those below. He was 
guided by Jane’s screams to the sick room ; 
the door was open, and just as he reached it 
the electric light was turned on. All the 
better; it was no time for concealment now: 
the , light would show these women that he 
held a pistol in his hand. He strode into 
the room, holding his bag of tools in one 
hand and his new cheap revolver in t^ 
other. He glanced round. Jane was Still 





groveUing on.tte 

raised himself In bed;;^s''^noli8^is^■^I^ie» yoa knesir:' 

him. The eye?, three 

Richaid’s fe<Sfo;,v-'''He advanced another stefW™4^PWi^’«iifi:i^4^'W two wom 

slow and itlfexorable as fate. It was most and a fittle boy. And you areatnan-^ 
effective. Jtne dropped her head on the Englishman! You coward, you miserala 


Voo'''il8tiW!' owtte ;here,’'.-ifce' itH,' i 
becauae you kiww dttt idaptain 1n» 


Richard’s ^ another stejfw”vi! 

slow and itlfexorable as fate. It was most 
effective. Jtne dropped her head on the 
floor again; the Imy seined • his mother’s 
hand a^ began to cry; only Mrs. Thorburn 
was unhioved. “ Well, sir,” she said, “ what 
. do |nu want here ? ” 


•* * WBU., SIR,* UIB SAJII, ‘ WHAT UO YOU WAItT^MBKK ? 


da.stardly coward! ” 

He stood before her like a stopped cloc^ 
what was a man to do with a woman lik« 
this ? He said nothing. There was no sound 
in the room but the gurgling of Janq 
mxrn the floor and the cries of the! 
little boy in the l)ed. These cries 
suddenly ceased, there was a choking 
sob, and then silence. Mrs. Thorburn 
turned to the bed; her son’s head had 
fallen back on the pillow — he had 
fainted. She dashed to the cup¬ 
board, fetched a little bottle, and 
I moistened the boy’s lii® with the 

k contents. A little colour 

k came into his cheeks, his 

eyes opened, and he 
b(^an to moan. Jane was 
still gurgling on the floor, 
while Richard watched the 
scene with vacant eyes. 
The rules of burglary as 

he knew them did not 

deal with cases such as 

this. Suddenly the mother 
turned towards him. 
“ Man,” she cried, “ he’s 

1)'”^V 

“Dr. Dean!” repeated 
•'( Richard, foolishly. 

“Yes, yes, at Shelton 
—the first house in the 
village ; run, man, run. 
He’s dying! , Oh, can’t 
you see he’s dying ? ” 

* Richard turned, dtoppetl 

KKK?”’ • his bag of toob upon the 
floor, and was out of the 


Richaid made an effort, and produced a 
voice from somewhere in the lower region 
of his waistcoat—a voice hoarse and hollow 
—the voice of the Adelphi murderer. 

“ What .do I want ? ’’ he said; “ I wants 
yer jewels and yer money, and if yer don’t 
’and ’em over quick, I want’s yer life.” 

The voice was radier cracked and weak 
towards the end of this k»^ sentence, but 
on the whole it was an admuable p^orm- 
arnise. Mm Ihorbum looked at him in 
silence—Richard diid not understand or like 
her attitude—be was gathering himself 
togdthm fok atfotber eSbit, rdwn she spoke- 


room and down the stairs in three stTidai,^ 
had unchained and opened the front dooii; 
and was running down the road to ^hettoii 
before his brain began to work. He 
gone nearly a quarter of a mile befote it 
struck him that this was not strictly buighity. 
He slackened his speed for a momwt. Tf^ 
“ That’s a fine woman! ” he saW, I 
“ a bloomin’ fine woman,” and this thot|i^ 
occupied his mind for another mile or nioei,; 
He was only hatf a mile from Shdtoe w^^ 
he noticed a cottage by Ihe side »rf tbc baif 
—noticed the gate of |^t pptts^ge a|[idi|( 
bicycle gleaming in th| moonlij^ 
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side of the gate. He stopped, his head “You are Dr. Dean?” said Richard, 

buzzing and thumping from the unaccus- thickly. 

tomed exercise. Here was a bicycle—he’d “Yes, I am Dr. Dean, very much at your 

go quicker on a bicycle, not that he was service, and a magistrate as well as a doctor, 
mud) of a dab at it; but .still—he seized the my friend.” 

machine and, dragging it into the middle of “Then, if you’re Dr. Dean, you come 

the road, essayed to mount. Suddenly a along to The Cedars.” 

large man came running to the gate, flung it “ No, no ; ) OU come along to Shelton.” 

open, and rushed towards Richard. With a “ lint 1 tell ’ee you’re wanted.” 

la.st frantic effort the burglar sprang into the “ And 1 tell you, you're wanted. Now, no 

•saddle, wobbled wildly for three yards, and nonsense, my man ; come "along with mo 

crashed into the ditch. He struggled to his quietly.” 

feet, tram|)ling the bicycle into spillikins as Riidi,ard leaped hack and drew his revolver, 
he did so, and started to run, but the large “Look ’ere,” he said, fiercely; “you come 
man was too quick for him. hack with me, or I’ll blow your brains out. 

“Stop, you scoundrel,” he shouted, and The boy's dyin’, 1 tell’ee.” 
seized him by the ct)llar. Richard wrenched The doctor had gathered himself together 
himself free, and the; two men faced one for a spring; but at these words he started, 
another in the moonlight. No sound came “ The hoy ? ” he said, 
from the cottage. 

“ What are you playitig at ? ” 
said tlu! large ttian, edging 
gradually nearer. 

“ Playin’ at,” said Richard ; 

“jtlayin’ at? I’m fetchin’ a 
doctor.” 

The large man stotxl still. 

“ A doctor ? ” said he. “ Who 
wants a doctor? Where do 
yoit comt; frcmi ? 

“ The Cedars,” said Richard, 
with a htippy flash of menurry. 

“The Cedars? Mrs. 

Thorhitrn ? Are you her 
man ? ” 

“ Vus," .said Richard. 

“ \’ery good,” said the large 
man; “ and w hom were yr)U 
going to fetch ?” 

“ Dr. Dean,” was the 
answer. 

“ Do you know him ? ” 

“ Yus.” 

'J'he large man moved 
another step nearer. “Now, 
my man,” .said he, cheerfttlly, 

“ you will kindly come along 
w'ith me. If you come (juietly 
it will be all the better for you, 

but J m afraid I ntust give you “ mcnAKn i.KAPra, hack anu liuew ms KKvm.vEK. 

in charge. Don’t move, now.” 

“ What for? ” said Richard, angrily. “ I’m “ Yus, the boy.” 
goin’ for a doctor, I tell ’ee.” “Well,” said Dr. Dean, after a pause, “you 

“Yes, you’’’:’ told me quite enough. You seem to know .something of the family. I’ll 
say you’re Mrs. 'rhorburn’s man: Mrs come with you; but give me that pistol—not 
'i'horburn’s man is lying ill in that cottage, necessarily for publication, hut as a guarantee 
You you know Dr. Dean-well, I am of good faith.” 

Dr, |€)ean. And, now, will you come “ Danged if I will,” said Richard, 
quietiy ? ’’ “ Then I won’t come,” said the doctor. 
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“ 'I’hen I’ll blow your brains out,” repeated 
Richard, weakly. 

“ Much good I should be then," said [>r. 
Dean. 

'I’his point of view was new to Richard : 
he pondered for a monicnt, then “ ‘Kie’s the 
bloomin’ pistol,” he said : “ and now come 
along.” 

“ By Jove, you’re speaking the truth after 
all, j)r you’re cleverer th;in you look,” said 
* the doctor, pocketing the weapon. “ Come 
on, we’ll have to run for it ; you’ve smaslKwl 
my bicycle, confound you. 1 think I’ve got 
everything in this bag th:it will be necessary. 
Come on,” and they started to run side by 
side along the lonely roarl, 

'I'he doctor was in iHller training than 
Richard -he reached “ Thi' Cedars” fit and 
cool ; the burglar, who it must be admitted 
had run the di.slanie twice at full speed, 
was almost at the last gasp. Mrs. 'I'horburn 
was at the window over the porch. 

“ Is that you, 1 >r Dean ? " shi; cried. 

“It is, madam, said the drjctor: “you 
want me?” 

“ ^'e.s, yes : conu' upstairs at once,’’ and 
she disappeareil. The doctor turned and 
looki'd at his companion criticallv. “ \’ou 
told tiu' truili,” he stiid. “ I beg your pardon. 

\ ou liad better come in anri sit dowti ; you 
seem fatigued. 1 will leave the Iront door 
0 |Km, so that if you feel in need of :i walk ” 
—he jiaused, and then, with meatiing, “you 
I'an take your hook.” 

Richard followial hitn blindly through the 
hall an<l stit heavily dowai at the foot of the 
stairs. I'he doctor ran lightly tip to the 
front room and entered. Richard could 
hear the faint sound of their talk in sjiite ol 
the buzzing in his weary head. He was not 
conscious of tiny consecutive train of thought, 
but he found himself at last repeating over 
and over again, “ 1 wonder ’ow the little 
varmint is?” He rose and walked unsteadily • 
upstairs ; he went on tip toe to the door and 
peered in. The boy w.is awake, but i|uiet, 
and evidently not in p,ain. Jane had gone. 
Mrs. Tlu'rburn and the doctor were talking 
together at the fool of the bed, and there in 
the middi' of the nxmi lay his bag with the 
tell tale looh pa'tially exposed. He formed 
a plan ; he would switch off the electric light, 
rush in, seize the bag, and be off through the 
open door io re.',', and plan another more 
successful burglary. Stealthily he stretched 
forth his hand ; the boy sat up in the bed; 
he was detected. He hurriedly struck down 
one of the two knobs and dashed forward 
into the room. It was only another error. 


No darkness came ; on the contrary, 
second light sprang into being above 
bed. Richard stood irresolute, hopeiess|,^» 
the middle of the room, hanging his h«|E 
as the doctor and Mrs. Thorbum turiff^; 
towards him. There was a pause ; then t^1 
doctor stepi>e(l forward. 

“ .Vha ! ” said he, “ there is your messengep^ 
come to see the patient, 1 suppose ? Well, ^ 
can satisfy your an.xicty--the [xitient is doinj^j 
well. Do you know this worthy personi^* 
Mrs. Thorburn ? ” f 

I’he mother looked long at the man. 

“ ^'cs,” she said, at last ; “ I know’ him.” 

“ He said he was working for you; is that 
so ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

The doctor paused, looking first .it the 
woman, then at the miserable man. “ Are 
those the tools he works w'ith ? ” he said, care¬ 
lessly, picking up the bag from the floor. 

“ I — 1 sup])osc so.” 

“ You find him a faithful senant, I hope?” 

“ Yes.” 

The doctor laughed. “ I thought so,” he 
said; “ so faithful that he threatened to 
shoot me if 1 wouldn’t come to see your laoy. 
Perhaps you'd like to speak to him. I’ll Just 
go and see how the housemaid is getting on. 
I’ll l;>e biick directly," and he left the room. 

Mrs. Thorburn advanced quickly to the 
u n s 11 ccessfu 1 bu rgla r. 

“ 1 thank you from my beaii,” she said. 

“ ^'ou have Ireen a good friend to rm; and 
to my boy to-night,” and she held out her 
hand. 

Richard took it, blinking miserably. She 
looked at him for a moment, and then, “ You 
heard what 1 said just now. 1 have a pony 
and tra|), and there is the garden to look 
after—I’m sure you roukl learn to do that, 
and there are two rooms over tlie stable 
where the la.st»man used to live. Will you 
take the p|ace? 1 want a man badly; poor 
(aiokson, who used to work for me, is too ill 
to do su any longer, the doctor tells me. 
Will you take the place?” Then as the man 
w.is still silent she went on, with a little laugh : 
“You know 1 .told Dr. Dean you were 
working for me - you wouldn’t make me a 
liar, " oukl you ? ” 

Richard blinked still more. “I arn’t fit 
for it, lady,” he said, at last, so gruffly that 
she could liarcUy hear the words. 

“ It is for me to judge of that,” she said. 
“ You have shown yourself a kind and honest 
man to-night.” 

He was fairly bluhberii.g now. “(lod 
bless you, lady,” wiping his eye.s with the 
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back of his sleeve. “ God bless you. I’d 
—I’d bloomin’ well die for you.” 

There was a step upon the stairs and the 
doctor entered, shooting a questioning glance 
at the moist Rich¬ 
ard. “Well, Mrs. 


my new free-wheel bicycle into an American 
wire-puzzle. But in these circumstances 1 
'have another proposal to make. Gartymt 
give me breakfast at eight o’clock ? 

cook it my.sclf.” 

“ (,'ertainlv. doc- 


Th or burn, I’m 
afrttid you'w lost 
a .servant,’’ he said, 
cheerily. “Oh, no, 
I don't mean this 
worthy fellow. 1 
mean jane. The 
hysteria has passed 
off, but a sense of 
injury remains. 1 
left her packing 
her boxes. Per¬ 
haps,’’ and again 
he glanced at the 
l>enitenl one, “ per¬ 
haps ii is as well. 
And now, my dear 
madam, it is nearly 
d;iy. If you will 
allow me, 1 have a 
suggesli(jn to make. 
’I’hat is, th.at this 
worthy gentleman 
shotdd leave your 
service ;md walk 
with tile to .Shel¬ 
ton." 

“ No, no,” said 



‘i akn’t ri’i' poR I’l, i.ADV,’ in: said. 


tor,’’ said M. 
'I'horburn, in a 

nei.'d for ' you ' to 
show your skill. 
'I’ht: cook is com¬ 
ing in the carrier’s 
cart at seven 
o’clock.” 

“ e r y good, 
then. If 1 may, 
I w.ant to have a 
chat with this man 
of vours.’’ 

Mrs. Thorburn 
hesitated. “ \’ery 
well, doctor,’’ she 
•said, at last ; “ but 
remember, he A 
my man." 

“ ( .’ertainly, cer 
tainly,” said I)r. 
Dean, “(’ome, 
my frii'iid, wa- two 
champion runners 
will rest our weary 
linifis in thi' 'kit 


Mrs. Thorburn, chen. 1 want to 

hastily. “It is all right. He—he is to take t.'dk to you, to give you a lew hints about 
Cookson’s place.’’ gardiming. I want you to be imtri' sue 

The dtx'tor looked at her. “ Is this ce.sslul there than in your last prolession. 
entirely wise ? ” he asked. Come along.” 

“'\’es,’’was the decisive answer. The doctor had the bag in one h.ind, he 

“ ^'oti have decided to take this man into thrust the other through the arm of the 

your seivica-, then? Very good. d’hen 1 bewildered Richard, and both men went 

supposi- I must, forgive him for tran.sforming down together to the kitchen. 



Curtails Incidents at Cricket. 

Hv W. J. I'ORr). 


MliRli can he no one who has 
idayed nuieh ericket who has 
not a fund of strange stories 
alrout the curious incidents 
dial he has seca; or export 
enecd ; indeed, one has only 
to foregathta- with some fellow erieketers aitd 
to listen lo their yarns to woiuier whether some 
cricket stories might not well he ranked with 
“ fish stories," so hard is it lo helieve them. 
Hut any rt ader ol The S i r.wii who perseveres 
to the end of this article will, I trust, be less 
incredulous in the fullin', and will credit the 
•toughest talcs with ill any r;ile a foundation 
of truth, for what I liavelo tell are either facts 
that have come under my owat observation 
or are olherwise well authenticated, many of 
them being drawn from th;it great source of 
information on matters coneern- 
ing cricket, “M..Sores and 
Hiogniphies.” The stories ;ire 
intentionally given in no set order, 
as few things are so dull its 
series of anecdotes scientifically 
grouped under definite headings ; 
it is heller to let them flow 
forth at r.'indom, just as they 
would he told in the pavilion or 
the smoking-room. 

(iricket liad been played, or at 
least reeords kept, for about fifty 
J^ears helore fiads were inventcfl 
in 1790 ; (pieer (lads they were, 
too, consisting of thin boards 
set angle-wise to allow the hall 
to glance off, and the inventor 
w.as one “ Three fingered Jaek," 
of the famous Hambledon Club, 
the original nursery ol cricket. 

He had lost one 01 two fingers, 
and conseoiiently had the handle 
of hi i Iv grooved, so ;is to get 
a better grip o!" it. 'I’bis arrange¬ 
ment was no floubt a necessity, 
considering lack's affliction, but 
I have seen an irrangement that 
was almost more curious in actual 
user the batsman, liking a heavy 
bat fi r slow howling and a light 
one for faster deliveries, had 
a hole bored in the back of 
Vol. XX.—8. 


his hat about six inches from the bottontj 
into which he could screw a laaded disc Ot 
wood, thereby increasing the weight of hiS 
hat as r('r]uired. He has never to my 
knowledge had any imitators. The bati 
indeeil, is often responsible for the fall of 
the batsman’s wicket ; liut while bad mant'i 
piilation is the main cause, yet this trusty 
friend often jiroves untrue, is happened a 
short time ago when, the batsman having 
made a good stroke, a splinter was broken 
off by the force of the hit and knocked the 
bail oft ; hut Wells, the Sussex player, had a 
stranger experience in i<S 6 o, for the blade 
liarted company with the handle (Irats were 
often made in one piece then) and, leaving 
the handle in his hand, flew over his shoulder 
and dismantled the wicket. A third and 
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similar story is equally true : the string that 
I)Ound a broken bat gave way unnoticed and 
dislodged a bail, the batsman being in the 
act of striking ; henta;, as in the other cases, 
he was out - hit wicket. But one wonders, 
that the laws do not jirovide for so untoward 
an incident, which ought never to be latid to 
the striker’s innings. 

hast howlers sometimes break a stunq), 
but 1 have seen (|uite a slow bowler do so, 
hitting it presumably on the exai t point of 
least resistaiice, while on the other hand 1 
have seen a fast bowler |)alpablv hit the 
wicket without knocking <lown a bail, and 
this h.appened twice in one innings'. One 
hardly dares to tell the story and be bclit ved, 
but Shacklock, of Nottingham, was the bowler. 


the stem into his throat, while another one 
actually impaled itself on the knife of an old 
woman who was dispensing ginger-beer and 
other commodities to the crowd. .Spetaators 
ought not to get hurt, for they tire supposed 
t(j have their i;ye on the game ; but an unfor¬ 
tunate lady at Na.stbourne, who was skating 
on the cov(-red roller-rink, was hit by a ball 
which descended through a window in the 
roof, and so startled her that she fell and 
broke her arm. Another lady, entering the 
ground and astonished to find her sunshade 
suddenly whisked out of her hand, turned 
round to rcnion.strate with the aggres.sor, 
which proved to be only a little globe of red 
leather, lately in rapid motion. 

Bails oftiai have unaccountable ways ol 



Mere is another almost incri'dible story, but 
true. Last year my brother, L. (1. |. l'’ord, 
hit a ball straight back so hard that it struck 
the opposite wicket and bounded back 
W'ithin his own popping crease, while I myself 
once hit a ball which caught in the edge ol 
the thatched roof of the |)avilion and ran 
alKiut a foot up the thatch, though no one 
could undenstand how a ball which was 
necessarily dropping could take such a ('onrse. 

But balls are perverse things : one which 
was hit to the ring is recorded to have struck 
the pipe of a Sjxictator and to have driven 


their own ; they have been knocked into the 
air, but have settled tranquilly in their 
groove again. One is said -1 don't vouch for 
this to have flown into the air, and turning 
in the air to have rearljusted itself on the 
stum[rs, but with the long end where the 
short should have been ; they have been 
nipped between the middle and the outer 
stump, and so prevented from falling. We 
lost one once, and found it at last in 
the wicket-keeper’s pocket, while the Irall 
has struck one something like seventy yards 
from the wicket. It is not everyone who 
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knows that a former Prince of Wales, 
the father of (leorge III., died from the 
effects of a blow from a cricket ball, which 
struck him in the c:hcst and caused a 
cancerous growth, the removal of which 
resulted in death. 

The man who 
used to long stop 
to a certain very 
fast bowler 
named Hrowsi 
must have heard 
of this, for he 
used to arm him- 
se'lf with a [sul 
of hay inside his 
shirt. He pro¬ 
bably needial it, 
for 11 r o w n 
b o w led wit h 
StK'h .speed that 
he is said to 
have sent a ball 
at |) r a c t i c c 
through the coat 
with which th(f 
long-slo|) trit'd 
to slop it, and 
to have killed a 
dog on the other 
side! It must 
have been ;i very 
old coat and a 
very thin-skulled 
(log, unlirss the 
ti'iic! version be 
that, the long 

slop holding the coat to one side of him, 
the ball slipped, as it might do, ;dong 
and under the coal, and then demolished 
the dog. llrown’s bowling, however, was 
not always as deadly as this, for 'no r<.’ad 
that in i 8 i(j a jdaycr called Heldham not, 
of course, the famous jrlayer who died com-. 
])aratively recently hit his bowling so hard 
that Krown w’as afraid to bowl to him ! \'et 
Heldham was then fifty three years old. 

The 'aws of cri(Tet suggest nim; ways of 
getting out. to which l oin I'anmett iiddcal a 
tenth, vr;, • (liven out wrong by the umpire,” 
but this irelhod does not often figure on 
the score sheet, and usually exists only in the 
batsman's mind, for there are generally 
eleven gn(.d m. n and true—on the other 
sidii—to support the umpire’s verdict ; but 
in a match, played in 1829 , between Sheffield 
Wedi'.esday and Nottingham, Daw.son, a 
Sheffield man, is, according to the Sheffield 
score - book, “ cheated out,” though the 
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Nottingham book only says “ run out.” ThiS> 
match seems to have provoked a good desP; 
of feeling in other years also, as witness tlv^: 
Sheffield Wednesday book again. “A mbsii 
disgraceful match ! The Nottingham umpire 
kept culling ‘ No-? 
ball ’ w'henever a: 
straight ball was 
bowled, and 
Sheffield were 
foolish for con¬ 
tinuing the game 
when they ])er- 
rc;i\cd that an 
unfair advantage 
was Iteing taken.” 
'•'he Nottingham 
book still reflects 
that silence is 
golden, and 
ignores the inci¬ 
dent. Hidting 
was probably at 
the Irottpru of 
the occurrence, 
for matches for 
money, or on 
which money 
depended, were 
so frc(|uent that 
“ win, t i (■, o r 
wrangle” has 
pas.sed into a 
proverb. 

This is cer 
lainly the only 
way in which to 
account for such entries as ; “ Unfinished 
owing to disputcal decision on the (piestion 
ol l.b.w'.,” “(liven out unfairly and refu.sed 
to retire,” “Side refuses to go out and abide 
by the dcrasion of the umpire.” Hut, after 
all, what is to»l)e done if ;in imipin! gives a 
decision contrary to the laws of the game, 
as, for instance, when a man was given out 
in a fin^-cliiss match (or handling the 
He might just as well have been sent back 
for blowing his nose. Another curious entry 
( 1843 ) is “( 1 . plank, walked out.” Is this 
an oixscure joke ttbout “ walking the plank ? ” 
or did Plank walk away in dudgeon? or does 
it mean that Plank inadvertently walked 
away from his wicket and wtis “run out”? 
What, .again, is “nipt out”? This sad fate 
befell Mr. dandy in a match between Eton 
and Oldfield in i 7()3 ; and collateral evidence 
shows that “ nipt ” is not the same as caught, 
bowled, stumped, hit wi.ket, or run out. 
Remembering that to “ nip ” a ball meant 
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the same thing as to “ snick ” one, 1 think 
the expression signifies “ Caught at the 
wicket, ’ a late which must have been rare 
in those (lays of all-aloug-tlic-ground liowling. 

]!y tla; way, there is a cliarmingly mxivc 
record ;d)out a niatclt between JOngland and 
Twenty two of Nottingham in 181.S, for the 
game is said to have been sold on both 
sid(.'s; an umpire changed for “cheating" 
(this was illegal, the changing as w(dl as the 
cheating), and Lord b'. Iteauclcrc’s finger was 
broken by an angry and desperate I’lelder. 
Reading between the lines, one gathers that 
his lordship was bowling too well to please 
otl(‘ of the fieldsmen, who, having backed 
the other side, did not like to see them 
bowled out, and tried to incapa<’itate 
the bowler. The name of “ Lord " is 
SO great a name to crieketers that one 
does not lik(- to associate it with anvtliing 
shabby, but it is nccerlbek'ss true that though 
Lord iiad |)roniised twenty guineas to anyone 
who could liit out of his ground 
(the original site of Dorset .S(]uare, 
and now absorbed, 1 fancy, by dte 
(ireat Central Railway), yet he 
refused to ])ay up to IL 11. liudd, 
who liad earned the money by 
perfortning the feat. .'\ similai sum 
was offered, it is said, by a member 
of the iMi'lboitrne to anyone 

who succeefled in hitting the clock 
over the |iavilion, and he duly 
handed ovra" the money to that 
colossal bitter, (I. L. ISonnor, who 
hit tht.' clock face and broke it. 

This same Mr. liudd once 
played ;i single wicket match, 
irrobably lor a slakry with a 
man mimed lirand. liudd 
scoted 70 and purposely 
knocked (loan his wicket ; 
he then got Lirand out lor * 
o, and there being no follow 
on ;it single wicket went in 
again, and again knocked his 
wieki't down after making .tt. 

Brand again scored o, so that he probably 
had as much of liudd's cricket tis he w,ante(J. 

Another single-wicket match was played 
out in twelye iralls, off the last of which the 
.solitary and winning run was tnadir. I'hi.s 
must be the shortest matih on record, but it 
is only fair to Diver, the Rugby coach, who 
lo.st, to say that he was only allowed !o jrlay 
with a broomstick. Here is a nice little bit 
of Irowling, date 1861. The United .Master 
Butchers played twenty of Metro)>olitan 
clubs, and got them out for 4 runs; C, 


Absolon, the well knowir veteran, htid eight- 
teen out of the irineteen wickets that fell. 
With my own eyes 1 have seen the ball run 
up the bat, cut the striker’s eyebrow and 
bound into a fieldsman's hand, so that he 
was caught out, and bad luck W(( thought it ; 
but IC. Itowson had worse luck at the Oval 
in 1862, for one of the opposing bowlers sent 
down a ball tbat rose and hit him in the 
mouth, knoi'king him on to his wicket, so 
that be was out for hitting ,vicket. ^\’orse 
offenders have esea|)ed unharimal ; one for 
instance Winter was his name hit his 
wicket so baril Ihtil “all three slumps were 
almost hori/ontal, but the bails were jammed,” 
and conse(|uently did not lall olf. so tlait 


Winter continued his innings. In i860 
something similcr occurred, but how' it 
hai'pened |(as.s(;s my understanding, lor we 
are told that in a match played at (!am 
bridge, between Ibe Lbiiversity and the 
Town, the bowler, Reynolds, lorced a bail 
one inch into the stumps, hut did not 
dislodge it ! 'J’his sounds incredible, but as 
the occurrence is comparatively recent let us 
h(.)pe that someone who was jilaying in the 
match will see these lines and explain 
matters. 
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The following score is curious: Chalcot 
was playing Bow ; Bow scored 99, Chalcot 
27 and II ; so far all is sinifilc, but one 
Chalcot batsman, H. Bayne, scond 2.) and 
10, being not out in each innings; wi<les 
totalled T, and 1, so that the other ten bals 
men wore got out twice each and s(;ort.'d 
never a run between them -ten “pairs of 
spectacles in one match ! ” “ IVo digious I ” 

as Dominie Sampson would have said. 
Another singU»wicket match must not esi;ape 
us ; it was player! in 1.S53 Ix'tween Messrs. 
Barrett and Swain. Swain scm'ed 5, and 
Barrett 3 and i ; yet neitlier made a run, lor 
they were all wides ! 

1 believe 37 is the largest number ol runs 
ever scored tor a single hit. the wickets being 
pitched at thi; top of a hill, down which tin- 
ball was hit, tind over which it was thrown 
when originally ri;trieved ; but h. B. .Milh'r 
hit ti “ thirteener" at single wicket, which 
mtist hi; a record ; the ball, of course, was 
not returned witliin the boundary stumps, 
so that the tinhapiiy fieldsman had to chase 
his own throw what time the batsman was 
sjirinting between the slumps. The mention 
of hills recalls a 
famons bowler of 


tussock of grass once killed a cricketer, who, 
presumably when fielding, tripped over it, 
ruptured himself, and died in consequence, 
luckily (Ticket is a game ot few fatsi 
accidents. 

;\ friend of mine, tin oUl Cambridge manji 
used to tell a good story illustrative of; 
obsiinacw and contempt for rules. A stalwart 
miner was bowled out first ball, which 
apparentiv be rcgartlcd tis “trial,’’ and made 
no move, till the wicket-keeper suggested 
that he was out and had to go. “1 ain’t 
onl," he replied ; “ I ain’t out till Tm purred 
out : happen not then.” “ J’urring,’’ the 
uninitiated should be informed, is good 
Lamttshirc lor “kicking.” A match was 
played last year between 'nc-arnied men 
aiul one-legged men, and wa.s freely com¬ 
mented on as a curiosity, whereas it was 
only ;i revival. Such a match took place as 
early as i/'/i, tuid was certainly played, 
annually I think, in the fifties and early 
si\ti( s, the one-armed men generally winning 
as being the better runners and bowliirs. 

.\ violin is a charming instrument, but it 
h.is not often saved a man’s life; it is 
credited wath such 
a performance in 


old time, I,nni|iy 
by name, who 
always contrived 
1 o pit c h t h e 
wicket.s, or to gel 
t h c w i c k e t s 
|)itched, in sue h .1 
way that there 
should be a little 
declivity on which 
to dro]) the biill ; 
for as the local 
poet sang - 1 
(] u o t e r o in 
memory ; 

Ilimcsl l.iinipy did 
allow 

lien' ’el 'Sjuld ))ilch 
but o’ei a laow. 

I wonder what 
the ground man at 
Lord’s tile Ova! 
would s,iy if J;;ck 
Hearne or la.ck- 
wood insisted on 
selecting ■ pit'll 
to suit them! 
\Vhere the word 
“ ho test ” Climes 
in, few cricketers 
could see. A 
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a goorl old day, 
when one Small 
just interposed it 
in time to save his 
head from the 
ball. Bossiblylhe 
ball was of his 
own make, for 
.Small was not 
only a violinist 
a n d a good 
cricketer, but a 
manufacturer of 
cricket balls as 
wiill, being origin¬ 
ally a cobbler by 
trade. He lapsed 
into the poetical 
when he devised 
him a signboard, 
for the legend on 
it ran: 

Jdhn Small 
Klake Rat and Hall 
Bitch a Wicket 
Blay at Cricket 
With any Man 
In England. 

Let US hope his 
bowling was not 
so erratic as his 
filial rhyme. 
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All cricketers can dilate on the extraordinary Again, in an innings of 38, no fewer than seven 

catches they have seen made, they them- men scored 4 each; while in another match, 

selves being generally the victims ; but putting (lentlemen I’layers, Burbidge, the Surrey 

those aside which concern them personally, amateur, caught five men in one innings, 

tliey would, I believe, combine in giving “ all of them fine catches.” 

their second votes, as the Athenians gave 'I'lie ball oix-asionally gets played into a 
theirs to Aristides, to a Captain Adams who man's shirt. 'I'his has, indeed, occurred to 

was playing in I’lueni.x Park, Dublin, in 1751. W. C. Crace himself; but it has played more 

The ball was hit to him in the long field, and curious jiranks than this, having lodged in a 

he not only jumped a fence 3fl. loin. high, man’s (lads and once in the wicket-kce|)cr’s 

but actually caught the hall in the course of arm-pit; in this case short sHp extracted it 

his jump. The story is a hard one to believe, and claimed the catch; but the following 

note doi's not explain itself 
very liu'idly. Playing for York¬ 
shire against Surrey, Anderson 
“jilayed the hall on to the heel 
of his shoe, and was there [sic] 
caught by Lockyer,” the wicket¬ 
keeper. A cricketer’s costume 
w'as regarded as im|)orlant even 
in 1.S28, lor AV/A' /.//<■ has a 
remark to the effect that “it 
would be much better if H. 
Davis would ajipear in a 
cricketing dress, instcsid of in 
that of a sailor"; but it is 
haullv prob.dile that it has ever 
happened before i8()p that 
only two men turned out to 
field in a county match pro¬ 
perly apparelled ; yet so it hap¬ 
pened at Dewsburv, where the 
Derbyshire professionals found 
that the watr;r had not been 
turned off at night in their 
dressing-room, and that all 
their clothes were soaked 
through and through. Luckily 
only about a quarter of an 
bour was required to finish 
off the match. 

Most of us crickctias recall 
a match in which II. |. Scott, 
“hk ACM'Ai.r.v cAi-fiin iiik iiAT.i. IN niK coniM-: nf lies ilim." the Australian, wound up with 

six, six, six, four ; but a certain 
but there it is, duly recorded in print, with G, flail, (ilaying for the Ccntlemen of Sussex 

dates and measureiiients all in ajiple pie against the Players ol the Coiinly, hit the first 

order. three balls of the match out of the ground. I 

There are plenty of curioii.s incidents that my.self once received the first and the last 

de|iend on statistics alone, as lor instance in ball of a mat(.:h, each of which went out of 

a match of xery low scoring, played Iretween the ground, and each of which was bowled 

South Siissr x and North Sussex, when in ati by the same boxvler. 

aggregateofSqrunsforthirty-twowicketsthere 'Phe dog which Brown killed, as already 
was only one hit, a three-cr, abov(‘ a single ; told, is not the only dumb spectator that has 

again in one innings no fewer than .seven men met with an unnatural death at the hands - if 

w,->re run out; in a single match of three 1 maybe allowed the “bull”- of a cricket 

innings there were twenty duck’s-eggs ; and ball, for is it not on record that Tom Hearne, 

in an innings of 120 there was no hit for 2, the great Middlesex cricketer of early years, 

though there were plenty of 3’s and 4’s. was just about to deliver the ball when a 
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pigeon flew across the wicket ? Tom stopped, 
aimed at the bird instead of the stumps, and 
brought it down dead. ]■'. Cmsar did the 
same thing in 1847, the victim this time 
being, liowever, a swallow ; whik' a good 
story is told about .S. k. (ircgoiy, the 
Australian cricketer, lie was (ielding at 
cover point, but his 
attention was astray, 
when !i sudden shout 
of “ l.ook out, Sill ! ” 
recalled his wandering 
wit.s. He made a 
sudden grab at what 
he thought was the 
ball -- and fielded a 
swallow! A/>ri>/’i>f 
(ies hoUc^ my lirotlicr- 
in-Iaw not long ago 
di'capitatcd a lark with 
a golf ball. 

VVenman, a great 
cricketer early in the 
century, once esper! 
enced a curious piei'e 
of good Im k, the ball 
passing clean through 
the .stumps withotti 
removing a hail ; 
yet experimetit 
])roved afterwards 
that the hall (ould 
not go through 

withoitl touching 
them. The ex 
pktnation tiiiist be 
that the stutnps 
“strread’’ just 
enoitgh to permit 
the passage of the 
hall without ttn 

seating the hail, 
atul then closed up again, as is <|uite possihli; 
if the groutid was hard. Hut evcti if possible,* 
it was curious, and sc.ircely cheeritig to thi; 
other side, as Wenmati eventually scored 
139, and vas no! got out. It was tint 

uncoiTtinori iti early days for a side whose 
chances wi e hopeless to give u|) the game ; 
did no:- Dingley Dell surnaider to ,\ll 

Muggleton? Hut in so late a year as 1858 
the Old Ktonians gaie up a match to the 
Old H.T.'K)'. Ians, “hccau.se they did not 
want to comtt up on the second day.” The 
Old Harrovians, however, were witrning hands 
down It is also in the history of the 
Middlesex Club that the “secretary cour¬ 
teous!) gave up the match,” rain preventing 
the opposing side from getting the two or 


three runs required to win. Of course, this? 
was a “club” match, and not a county 
match, the of)[)onents being The ]lutte#|> 
flics; still, one would be surprised to 
such a thing done in the present day, even in| 
the “ tenthest ’’ of tenth rate matches. f| 

.'\n interesting match, which certainly has": 

claims to be called,! 
“cnriou.s,” was played in. 
1858 between cighteen- 
velerans anil ICngland, the 
veterans scoring 82 and 
ih-t, I'.ngland 96 and Sr. 
The veterans 
ranged from 
thirty nine to fifty- 
loiir years of age, 
though Chester, 
aged thirty-four, 
was s()eciii 11 y 
allowed to play 
for them; yet 
seventeen years 
later only three of 
the older men 
were dead, two of 
whian wtae acci¬ 
dentally killed. 
In the same year 
five amateurs 
played in a game between 
Kent and kngland ; the 
scoring was not heavy, 
only 380 runs for thirty- 
five wickets, l)ut the ten innings 
of the amateurs only produced 

1 I of the run.s. 

One would think that no stupen¬ 
dous effort, mental or (thysiral, is 
needed to measure twenty-two 
yards with perfect accuracy, yet 
thi^ grounil man has failed at 
least twice in this sim|)le t.^sk. In t86t 

it was owl (li.scoviTcd till four men were 

out that the pitch was 4ft. short, so the 
match Ivas continued, not recommenced, 

on another and a proper pitch, while a 
similar thing occurred on the Cambridge 

f. hiiversity grofind in a first-class match 
about 1880, two or three wickets having 
fallen before the i.'rror was discovered : the 

g. ime, however, was begun afresh, and one of 
the .Studds who had got but few runs in his 
first try now n^ade 60 or 70. Recommence¬ 
ment was clearly the proper course, but the 
mond is, “Trust to a chain and not to a 
ta()e, as the latter may easily meet with an 
accident unobserved or unnoted.” 

Here are a few more oddities from my 
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note-book. In an innings of *02 a man 
made 32 threes and 32 twtis j another man 
struck the ball on to the ground, but managed 
to hit it a se<;c)nd time as it bounded up, and 
into [wint's hands, the umpire actually 
deciding “Out.” 'I'he same thing exactly 
has happened to myself, the ball going to 
short-slip, but the umpire knew his busines.s 
better, and I went on with my innings. 

1 have just recalled what “ Narrow escape 
of two ladies,” a memorandum in iny liook. 


into my hands : their faces must have been 
within a couple of feet-of each other. 

I, remember, too, nearly robbing our 
college club of secretary and captain at one 
fell blow, the ball whin/.ing between their 
heads as they were talking : the funny thing 
was that the net was apparently between 
them and me, as they stood near where mid- 
off would be posted in a match, but the baH 
curled, as a hard-hit ball often does curl cm 
the off-side, and showc'd them that their 
security was more ideal than 



“ lilK uAl.l. I'ASSKh niCTWKlvN TMi;'. HKA1>S OK IWO LAOIK'^ ’ 


real. 

The laws limit the bowler’s 
privilege of changing ends; 
hut as “ nice customs curtsey 
to great kings,” the M.C.C'. 
oncc! alliJwed a match to be 
played at Lord’s lK;twcenthe 
(,'lub and the (lentlemen of 
Ivngland, in wliich R. Holden, 
with “ ten picked fields,” 
bowled all through, changing 
ends at the clo.se of each 
over. Me must have been a 
goorl slayer to stand SO rtiuch 
work widiont an “easy;" 

How IS this for a case of 
unfair play? Lord F. Beau- 
clerc, in a single-wicket ra«|tch 
between three of Surrey and 
three of Fngland in 1806, 
“ unseen took a lump of wet 
dirt and sawdust and .sUick 
it on the ball, which,pitching 
favourably, made an extra¬ 
ordinary twist and look the 
batsman’s wicket.” Umpires 
had to be as “ slim ” as the 
players in the days when 
matches were played for 
money. 

One could cover pages with 


< 

mean.s. IVe were (’laying a scratch game at 
Eastbourne to fill up an afternoon, and I was 
fielding in the region of the tea-tent, the 
spectators standing about rather in my way. 
Suddenly 1 saw a hard hit coming that way, 
and, shouting “ l,odk out ! ” went for the 
ball, which passed between the heads of two 
ladies busily engaged in chatting, and fell 


such incidents as I have 
jotted down, but, unfortunately, though the 
fund of stories is almost inexhaustible, 
there is a limit to what is generally regarded 
as illimitable—space; but the reader who, 
like Oliver 'I’wist, asks for more need only 
ap[)ly to the first cricketing friend he meets, 
who will, temporarily at Ic^ast, be able to 
apj’ease his appetite for curiosities. 


The Brass Bottle. 

Bv F. Anstkv. 
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CHAP'l'KR XIV. 

“sinc:k*'uikk1'.'s no ii[-.i,r, comic, i.icr us 

KISS AND l‘ARr:’' 

S soon ns llic 1‘iofcssor scciiii’d 
to havi; ic^nincd liis rnciillii’S 
yonUT opened the door and 
called in Sylvia and her 
niutluM, who were, as was 
only to In: ex|)ei,ted, over 
come widi joy on seeing; the head of ihe 
family released liom his ipnoble condition ol 
a sinenl.'irly ill favoured qnadniped. 

‘■There, there," said the I'rolessor, as he 


‘‘‘TIIEUF., rUl'lBi--. ’ ' -.'I Tin-. I V'l ESsOB, ‘IT S NfflUlNti r<> 
MA.sle A M' S Aimr I.' ■’ 

submitteil n ateir emlfraces and incoherent 
congratiilatioiis, “ics nothing to make a fuss 
about. I’m quite myself again, as you can 
Sic. /aid,” he added, with an unreasonable 
outburst oi ill-temiier, ‘‘ if one of you had 
only had the common sense to think of 
such a simple remedy as sprinkling a little 
v.a. xx.-a. 


cold water over me when I was fust taken like 
that, 1 should have been spared a great deal 
of unnecessary inconvenienct>. But that’s 
always the way with women—lose their 
heads the moment anything goes wrong ! If 

1 had not kept pcifectly cool myself-” 

“ It was wry, very stupid ot us not to think 
of it, papa,’’ said .Sylvia, tactfully ignoring 
the fact that there was scarcely an undamaged 
article in the room; “ still, you know, if rw 
had thrown the watc.r it miglitn't have had 
the same clfect.’ 

“ I'm not in a condition to argue now,’’ 
said her father; 
“you il i d n ’ t 
trouble to try it, 
and there’s no 
111 <’) r e t o b e 
said.” 

“ Ko more to 
be said!” e .v- 
claimed Fakrash. 
“{) thou monster 
of ingratitude, 
hast thou no 
thanks for him 
wliidiath deliwred 
thee from thy 
predicauieiit ? ” 
“As I am al¬ 
ready indebted to 
volt, sir,’’ said the 
I’rrdcssor, “for 
about twenty-four 
nonrs of the most 
poignant and 
ii u III i I i a t i 11 g 
uieutal and bodily 
anguish a human 
being cm endure, 
inflicted for no 
valid reason that 
1 can disrover exceiit the wanton indulgence 
of your unholy powers, 1 can only .say that 
any gratitude of which I am conscious is of .a 
Very qualified dc.scription. As for you, 
X'eiitiinori',’’ he arldcd. turning to Horace, 
“I don’t know 1 can only guess at -the 
part yon have,played in this wretched busi¬ 
ness ; hut in any case, you will understand, 
once for all, that all relations between us 
iiinst cease.” 

“ I’apa,” said Sylvia, treii.alously, “ Horace 
and I have already agreed that--that we 
iiiiist separate.” 
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‘‘ At iriy bidding,” explained Fakrash, 
suavely ; ‘‘ for .such an alliance would be 
totally unworthy (d' his merits and con¬ 
dition." 

This frankness was rather too niui.:h for 
the Professor, whose temper had not been 
improved by his recent trials. 

“ Nobody asked for your tipinion, sir' " he 
snapped. " .\ [lerson who has only recently 
been released Iroiii a term of long :ind, from 
all 1 have been able to aseerttiin, well 
deserved imprisonment, is scarcelv entitled 
to pose as an authority on social rank. Have 
the decency not to interfere again with my 
domestic affairs." 

“ Excellent is the saying,” remarked the 
imperturbable jinnee, •“ Let the rat that is 
between the paws of the leopard observe 
rigidly all the rules of politeness and refr.’.in 
from words ol provocation.’ For to return 
thee to the form of a mule once more would 
be no diflii.ult undertaking. ' 

‘‘ 1 think 1 failed to make myself clear,” 
the Professor hastened to observe—“ failed 
to make myself clear. ] 1 merely meant to 

congratulate you on your fortunate e.scape 
from the conseipieiicxs of what 1 1 don't 

doubt was a judicial error. 1 1 am sure 

that. 111 the future, you will em|)lo\ tour. 

your very remarkabk' abilities to better 
purpose, and 1 would suggest that the 
greatest service ton can do this unlorttiiiate 
young man fiere is to abstain Ironi any 
further attempts to promote Ins interests. ” 

“Hear, hear I ' Horace could not help 
throwing in, though in so discreet an uiuler 
lone that it was inauilible. 

“ Par be this from me,” replied Ftikrash. 
“ For he has beeome unto me even as a 
favourite son, whom 1 design to plai e uikhi 
the golden pinnacle of felicity. 'I'herefore, I 
have chosen for him a wife, who is unto this 
damsel of thine as the full moon ty the glow¬ 
worm, and as the bird of Paradise to an un¬ 
fledged sparrow. .And the nuptials shall be 
eelciiialcd before iiianv hours.” 

“Horace!” cried .'Sylvia, justly incensed, 
“ why why didn't you tell me this before? ” 

“ Ilecaii.se,’’ said the unhappy Horai'e; “this 
is the Very first Fve heard of it. Hu’s always 
springing some fresh surprise on me,” he 
added, in a whisper “ but they never come 
to anytliing much. And he can’t marry me 
ag.tinst my will, you know.” 

‘ No,” said Sylvia, biting her lip, “ I 
never supposed h,; could do that, Horace.” 

“ I’ll settle this at once,’’ he replied. 
“Now, look here, Mr. Jinnee,” he added, 
“I don’t know what new scheme you have 


got in your head but if you are propo.sing 
to marry me to anybotly in |xirticular-” 

“ Have I not informed thee that I have it 
III contemplation to obtain for thee the hand 
of a King's daughter of marvellous beauty 
iind aceomplishnieiils ? ” 

“ You know [lerfeelly well you never men¬ 
tioned It before,” said Horace, while Sj'lvia 
gave a little low eiy. 

“ Repine not, O damsel,”' coumselled the 
jinnee, “since it is for his welfare. For, 
though as yet he believeth it not, when he 
beholds the respleiuleiit beauty of her counte¬ 
nance he will swoon away with delight and 
forget thy very existence.” 

“ 1 shall do nothing of the sort,” said 
Horace, savagely, “ just understand that 1 
don't intend to marrv any Princess. \'ou 
may previait me in fact you hare from 
marrying this lady, but you can’t foiee me 
to many anybotlv else. 1 defv you.” 

“When thou lia'st serii lli) bride's [ler- 
feettons thou wilt need no cumpulsioll,” 
said Fakrash. “.\iul if thou should’st 
rr'fiise, know this : that thou wilt be exposing 
those who .'lie dear to tlii'i' in this household 
to calamities of llie mosi iinforlunate de.serip- 

lloll.” • 

The awful v.agtieness of this threat coiir 
pletcly crushed Horace; he could not think, 
lie did not even dare to iniagiiie, what con 
seilueiices he might bring upon Ills beloved 
•Syhia and her helpless parents bv jiersisling 
in his refusal. 

“(live me time,” he said, heavily ; “ I want 
10 lalk this over with you.” 

“I’ardon me, A'erilmiore,” said the Pro- 
fi ssor, with acidulous politeness ; “ but, 

mteresling as the discussion of your matri¬ 
monial arrangements is to you and your— 
a -proleelor, 1 should greatly jirefer that you 
chose some more fitting place for arriving 
at a decision which is in the eireumsiatiee.s a 
foregone conclusion. I am rather tired and 
upset, and 1 should be obliged if you and 
this gentleman could bring this most trying 
interview to a dose as soon as you con¬ 
veniently can.” 

“ \ (lu hear, Mr. Fakrash?’’ said Horace, 
between his teeth, “ it is ()uite time we left. 
If you go at once, I will follow you very 
shortly.” 

“'I’hou wilt find me awaiting thee,” 
answered the jinnee, and, to Mrs. Fiitvoye’s 
and Sylvia’s alarm, disappeared through one 
of the bookcases. 

“ Well,” said Horace, gloomily, “ you see 
how I’m situated. That obstinate old brute 
has cornered me. I’m done for! ” 
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. 15,1;, ^ “im-ir.-Mn 


n ij|'.ai']'|-;aki;|( i.M or 1 iii" iiuiuccaai;^ 


" I (om'I s.n lliat,” saul tlu- I’riilcssor; •‘ymi 
apiicai’ li> li'.' nil the eia- ol a most hrilliaiu 
aUiani.T, in ivhii li 1 am sine imi have our 
liesl wishes tlie best wisiies oi us all, ’ lie 
adiletl. |Miintedly. 

“Sylvia,” said Horace, still lint'eriiyi^, 
“before I ”o, tell me that, whatever I m.iy 
have to do, you will iiiiderstaiid lhal- -lhat it 
will be for your sake ! " 

“ I’lease don't talk like tbat,” she said. 

“ W'e may never see one another anain. 
Don’t let mv last reeolleetioii of you be of < 
of a hypocrite, Horace!" 

“A hypocrite''’ hi: cried. “Sylvia, this 
is too much ' \Vliat have I said or done to 
make yen think me that?’' 

“Oh, I am not so sim[)le as you suppose, 
Hiir.- 'e,' -he rejihetl. “1 see now why all 
this has h.ijip lied: why poor dad was 
tormented ; w'ly you insisted on my 
setting you tree. Hut 1 would have re¬ 
leased )0'. wii'iotii that! Indeed, all 
this elaborate tirtifiee wasn’t in the least 
necessary ! ” 

“ iti iielieve 1 was an accomplice in that 
old lool’.s plot’” he .said. “ V'ou believe me 
such a cur as that ?'’ 

“1 don’t blame you,” she said. “I don’t 


believe you could 
help yourself. 
He can make 
y o u d o w h a t - 
ever he chooses. 
And, then, you are 
so rich now, it i.s 
natural that you 
should want to 
marry someone -- 
someone more 
suited to yoti—like 
this lovely Princess 
of yours.” 

“ (.) f 111 i II e ! ” 
gro.iiied the ex- 
.aspeiaied Horace. 

“ \\’hen T tell you 
I’ve never even 
seen her! As if 
any Princess in 
the world would 
marry me to [ilease 
a Jinnee out of a 
brass bottle! .'\nd 

if she did, Sylvia, 
you can't believe 
that any Princess 
wottld make me 
forget yoti' ” 

“ll depends so 
verv much on the Piincess,” was all Sylvia 
could be induced to say. 

"Well." said Horace, “if that’s all the 
faith you have in me, 1 suppose it’s tiseless 
to say any iiioic. Hood bye, Mrs. Kutvoye ; 
good bye, Professor. I wish 1 could tell 
you how deeply 1 regict till the trouble 1 
have brougbt on you by niy own folly. All 
I can say is that 1 will betir anything in 
fiituie rather than expose you or any of you 
to the smallest risk.” 

“ 1 trusty indei d, ’ said the Professor, stiffly, 
“that you will use all the influence at your 
couiniaiwl to secure me from any repetition 
of an experience that might well have 
unmanned a less etiuable temperament than 
my own.” . 

“ Hood bye, Horace,” saiil Mrs. Kutvoye, 
more kindly. “ 1 believe you are more to be 
]iitied than blamed, whatever others may 
think. .And / don’t forget - if Anthony does 
■ that, but for you, he might, instead of 
sitting there comfoitably in his arm-chair, he 
lashing out with his hind legs and kicking 
everything to pieces at this very moment I ” 

'• 1 deny that 1 lashed out I ” said the Pro¬ 
fessor. “ My- ah— hind-nuarters may have 
been under imperfect control—but 1 never 
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lost tiiy rerisoniiig powers or my good humour pathetically tlnuvii mouth and iluslted cheeks, 
for a single iiisUmt. 1 can say that truth- “.And I shall think of you always.” 
fully.” “And you won’t fall in love witli your 

If the I'rolcssor could say that truthfully Princess?" entreated Sylvia, at the end of 

aniitlst the general wreck in which he .sat, her altruism. “ Promise ! ” 

like another .Marins, he had little to learn in “If 1 atn ever provided with one.” lie 

the gi’iitle art of self-decciition ; lint ih'ae re[)lied, “I shall lotithe her - Ictr not being 

was nothing to gain by eontnidicting him you. Put don’t let us lose heart, darling, 

then. ' 'I’here must be some way of talking that old 

•'(iood-hye, Sylvia," said Horace, and held idiot out of this non.scnse and bringing him 

out his hand. round to common sense. I’m not going to 

“t'.ood bye," she said, without offering to give in just yet I’’ 
take it or look at him - and, after a miserable 'I'hese were brave words—but, as tliey 

pause, he left the study, lint before he had both felt, the .situation had little enough to 

rctiched the front door he heard a swish and warrant them, and, after one last long 

swirl of drapery behind bim, and felt her embrace, they parted, and he was no sooner 

light hand on hi.s arm. “ Ah, no !" she said, on the steyis than he Mt himself caught n|) 

clinging to him, “ 1 can't let yon go like tliis. as before anil borne through the air w ith 

breathless speed, till he was set 
down, he coitld not have well 
said how, in a chair in his own 
silting room at Vincent .Square, 

“ Well," he said, looking at the 
jinnee, who was standing opjiositc, 
with ;i smile of intolerable com 
[I'aeeney, “ I suppose you feel 
satislied with yourself over this 
business ? " 

“ It hath ittdeed becti brotight 
to a favourable coni htsion," said 
h'akrash. “ Well hath the Jinet 
written-’’ 

“ 1 don t think 1 can stand 
any itiore ‘ hicgant lAtraets ’ 
this afternooti,” interrupted 
Horace. “Let us come to 
business. Vou si'cm,” he went 
on, with a strong effort to kee|i 
him.self in hand, “ to have formid 
some plan for marrying me to a 
King s daughter. Alay 1 ask you 
for full particulars ? ” 

“ No honour and advancement 
can be itt excess of thy deserts,'’ 
answered the jinnee. 

“Very kind of you to say so - 
but you are probably unaware 
that, as society is constituted at 
the present time, the objections 
to such an alliance would 
1 didn't mean all the things I siiid just now. be quite insuperable.” 

I <ff> believe in you, Horace -at least. I'll try “ For me,” .said the jinnee, “few obstacles 
hard to . . . And I shall always, n/rciii.t love are insuperable. Hut speak thy minil 

yon, Horace , . . 1 sha n’t care—very much freely.” 

—even if you forget me, so long as you are “I will,” said Horace. “'J'o begin with, 
hapiiy. . . Only don’t be too hajipy. I’hink no Euro|)ean Princess of the Hlood Royal 
of me sometimes 1 ” would entertain the idea for a moment. 

“ 1 shall not be too happy,” he said, as he And if she did, she would forfeit her rank 

held her close to his heart and kissed her and cease to be a Princess, and I should 
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prohal>ly be inifirisoned in a fortress for 
Use tnajeste or somethin”." 

“ Dismiss thy h.ars, lor I do not propose 
to unite thee to any I’rineess that is l>orn of 
mortals. The bride 1 intend for thee i.s a 
Jinneeyeh; the peerless Bedeea-el-J(Mnal, 
daughlei of niy kinsman Shahyal, the Ruler 
of the lilue jann.” 

“Oh, is she, thmigh ?" said Iloraei', 
blankly. “ Tm exeeedingly obliged, but, 
whatever may be the lady’s utlraetions-" 


Kl. lb A JINNIsEfi- 

“Her no.se,'’ reeited the Jinnee, with 
enthusiasm, “is like unto the keen edge of 
a polish ’d sword ; her hair resemirleth 
jewels, and her eheeks are rud<ly as wine. 
She l ath ''envy hip.s, and when she looketh 
a.side she putted to sli.Titie the wild eow.s.’’ 

“ My good, exttelleiu friend,” .said Horace, 
l-y no meatis impressed by this ctilalogue of 
charms, “ one doesn’t marry to mortify 
wild cows.’’ 

“ When she walketh with a vacillating 
gait,” continued h'akrash, as though he had 
not been interrupted, “the willow branch 
itself turneth green with envy.’’ 

“ Personally,” said Horace, “ a waddle 


doesn’t strike me as jjarticularly fascinating— 
it’s quite a matter of taste. Do you ha|)])en 
to have seen this enchantress lately ? ” ; 

“ Afy eyes have not been refreshed by her 
manifold beauties since 1 was incloseil by 
Suleyman -whose iiame be accursed in the 
brass botlle ol which ihoii knowest. Why 
dost thou ask ? ” 

“ Merely because it occurred to me that, 
after very ne.nly three thou.sand years, your 

may.well, to put it as 

as possible, not have 
altogether e.scaped the usual 
elTei Is of I’ime. I mean, she 
must be getting on, you know ! ” 
“(t, silly-bearded one!’’ 
stiid the Jinnee, in half scornful 
rebuke; “art thou, then, ignor¬ 
ant that we of the Jinn are 
not as mortals, that we should 
feel the ravages of age ? ” 

“ l''orgive tne if rni [icrsonal,” 

‘ bttt surely your 
own hair and beard might be 
described as rather grey than 
tiny other colour.” 

“Not Irom age,” said h’akrash. 

“ This cometh from long con- 
fitiemcnt.” 

“ I see,” said Hor.atte. “ Like 
the Prisoner of t ihillon. Well, 
assuming that the lady in 
<|uestion i.s still in the bloom 
of early youth, I see one fatal 
difficulty to becoming her 
suitor.” 

“Doubtless,’’ said the 
Jinnee, “thou art relerrittg to 
Jaijarces, the son of Rcjuioos, 
the son of Ibices ? ” 

“No, I wasn’t,” said 
Horace ; “ because, you see, I 
don 1 remember havitig ever 
heard of him. However, he’s 
nnoUter fatal difficulty. 'I’hal makes two of 
them.” 

“ Surely 1 have spoken ol him to thee as 
my (leadiicst foe ? It is true that he is a 
powerful and vindictive Lfreet, who hath 
long persecuted the beaitteous H(;(lee.a 
with hateful attentions. Vet it may be 
possible, by good fortune, to overthrow 
him.” • 

“Then I gather that any suitor for liedeea’s 
hand would be looked upon as a rival by the 
amiable Jarjarees?” 

“ J'ar is he from iK’ittg of an amiable 
disposition,” answered the Jinnee, simply, 
“ and he would be so t.ansported by rage 
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and jealousy that he would certainly challenge 
thee to mortal combat.” 

“'rhcii that settles it,” said Horace. “ 1 
don’t think anyone can fairly call me a 
coward, but I do draw the line at fighting 
an I'ifrect for the hand of a lady I've never 
seen. How do I know he'll fight fair?” 

He would probably appear unto thee first 
in the form of a lion, and if he could not thus 
])revail against thee, transform himsrrlf into a 
serpciit, and then into a buffalo or some 
other wild beast.” 

“ And 1 should have to tackle the entire 
menagerie ?” said Horace. “Why, my dear 
sir, 1 shoidd never get beyond the lion ! ” 

“ I wouhl assist thee to assume similar 
transformations,” said the jinnee, “and thus 
thou may’st be enabled to defeat him. k'or 
1 burn with desire to behold mine enemy 
rcdtiiX'd to cinders.” 

“ It's much more liki ly that you would 
have t<.) sweel) up!” s.iid Horace, who 
had a strong conviction lh;:l anything m 
which the |mnc(.' was concerned would be 
bungled somebow. “ And if you’re so 
ansions to destr.iy this Jarjarees, wiiy don’t 
vou challenge him to micl yon m some (luiet 
|>lace in the. desert and settle him yourself? 
It’s much more in your line than it is in mine''’ 
He was not without hopes that I’akrash 
might ai.t on this suggi-stion, and that so 
he would be relieved of him in tlu- simplest 
and most satisfactory way ; but any such 
hopes were, as usual, doomed to disappoint- 
mi'itt. 

“ It would be of no avail,” said the 
Jinnee, “for it hath been written of old that 
jarjarees shall not |u:rish save by the hand 
of a mortal. And 1 am [H-rsnaded that thou 
will turn out to be that mortal, since thou 
art both strong and fearless, and, moreover, 
it is .also preilestined that Befleea shall wed 
one ol the sons of men.’’ , 

“Then,'’ said Horace, feeling that this line 
of defence must be abandoni'd, “ 1 'fall back 
on objection number one. Mven if jarjarees 
were obliging enough to retire, in my favour, 
1 should still decline to become the -a — 
con,SOI I of a jnmeeyeh whom I've never 
seen, and don't love.” 

“Thou hast heard of her incomparable 
charms, ami verily the ear may love before 
the eye.” 

“It may,” admitted Horace, “but neither 
of.wj,' ears is th,' hast in love at present.” 

‘ "'I'iiese reasims are of no v.aluc,” .said 

Falcfesh, “and if thou hast none better-” 

“Well,” said Ventimore, “I think 1 have. 
You profess to be an.xious to -to requite the 


trifling service I rendered you, though 
hitherto, you'll admit yourself, you haven't 
made a very brilliant success of it. Hut, 
jmtting the jiast aside,” he continued, with a 
sudden dryness in his throat; “jiutting the 
[last aside, I ask you to consider what 
iwssible benefit or happiness such a match 

as this.I’m afraid I’m not so fortunate as to 

secure your attention?’’ he broke off, as he 
observed the jinnee's eyes b'eginning to film 
over in the di.sagreeable manner charai.tcnstic 
of certain birds. 

“ rroceed,” said l■'akrash, unskinning his 
eyes for a .second : “ 1 am hearkening unto 
thee.” 

“It seems to me,” slammered Horaci', 
inconsi-qnently enough,* “ that all that lime 
inside a bottle well, vou can’t call it 
c\ai lly ; and possiblv in the interval 
you've (orgotten :dl von knew about feminine 
naturi'. i think you miis/ have." 

“ It is not pi.issible that such knowleilge 
should be forgotten,'' said the jinnee, resiait- 
ing ibis impuialioi’ in ipiite a liiiman wav. 
“ I'hv words ajipear to me to lack sense. 
Interpret tie in. 1 pray thee.” 

“ Whv. ' esplaiiicd Horace, “you don't 
nie:in to tell me th;il this young and lovely 
relation of yours, a kind <.if immortal, tind - 
and with the pride of Tuciler, would be 
gratified by vour proposal to bestow lu r ba.iul 
upon tin msigniricanl tind unsuccessful 
l.ondon architect? .She’d turn up ihtit sharp 
and |)olishv‘d nose of hers at the mere idea 
of so umapial a match ! ” 

“ ;\n (.'.vcellent rank is that conferred by 
vvetdih,” remarked the jinnee. 

“ Hut I’m ti:7f rich, an<l I’ve already de- 
cliiu'd ill!)' riches from vou,” .said Horace. 
" And, what's more to the point. I’m perfectly 
and hopelessly ob.scure. If you htitl the 
slightest sense of humour —which 1 fear yvHi 
‘have not - you would at once perceive the 
absurdity of proposing to unite a ladiant, 
ethereal, siqierhuman being to a common¬ 
place professional nonentity in a morning 
coat and a tall hat. It’s really loo ridiculous ! ’ 

“What thou hast just said is not altogether 
without wisdom,” said Fakrash, to whom this 
was evidently a new point of view. “ ,\rt 
thou, indeed, so utterly unknown?” 

“ Unknown ? ” repeated Horace ; “ 1 should 
rather think 1 was 1 I’m simply an incon¬ 
siderable unit in the population of the vaste.st 
city in the world ; or, rather, not a unit—a 
cipher. And, don’t you see, a man to be 
worthy of your exalted kinswoman ought to 
be a celebrity. I'herc are plenty ol them 
about.” 
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“ U’hat meanest thou by a celebrity?” 
inquired Fakrash, falling into the trap more 
readily than Horace had ventured to hope. 

“ ()h, well, a distinguished person, whose 
name is on evcyhody's li|is, who is honoured 
and praised liy all his fellow-oiti/.cns. Now, 
that kind of man no Jiiineeyeh could look 
down ii|)on.’’ 

“ I iicrceive,” said Fakrash, thoughtfully. 
“Yes, 1 was in»danger of committing a rash 
aigion. How do men honour such dis- 
linguisherl individuals in these days ? ’’ 

“'I'hey gcmcrallv overfeed them,’’ said 
Horace. “ In London the highe.st honour a 
hero can he i)aid is to receive the fr(a:d<mi of 
the (iity, which is only conferred in very 
exceptional cases, and for some notable 
service. Hut, of course, there are other 
sorts of celehrilics, as yrm could see if you 
glanci'd through tiu' society papers,’’ 

“ 1 cannot believe that thou, who seemcsl 
a grar’ious and talented voung man, can he 
indeed so obscure as thou hast re|)re,sented.” 

My good sir. any of the llowi-rs that 
blush unsemi in the desert air, or the gems 
concealed in ocean caves, so excellently 
ileserihed by one of our 
|>oets, could give tile 
])oints and a healing in 
the matter of notoriety. 

I’ll make you :i sporting 
offer. 'I'here are over 
fivi' million inhabitants 
in this London o( ours. 

If yon go out into the 
streets and ask the fust 
five hundred you meet 
whether they know me, 

I don’t mind belting 
you ■what shall 1 say? 
a new hat -that you 
won’t find half-a dozen 
who’ve ever even heard 
of my existence. Why 
not go out and see for 
yourself ? ” 

'I’o Ins surprise and 
gratification the (innec 
look th’: suggestion 
seriously. ” I will go 
forth and make inquiry, ” 
he said, •' for I desire 
further eclightenment 
concerning thy state¬ 
ments. But, remember,” 
he ad led , “should I 
still re(|uire thee to wed 
the matchles.s Bodeea-el- 
Jeraal,and thou should’st 


disobey me, thou wilt bring disaster, not on 
thine own head, but on those thou art mo.st 
desirous of protecting.” 

“ Ves, so you told me before,” said Horace, 
brus<|uely. “ flood evening.” Hut f akrash 
was .already gone. In spite of all he had 
gone through and the unknown difficulties 
liefore him, Ventimorc was seized with what 
LIncle Kcimis calls “ a spell of the dry grins ” 
at till' thought of the probable replies that 
the Jinnee would meet with in the course of 
his inquiries. “ I’m afraid he won’t be 
particularly impressed by the politeness of a 
London crowd,” he thought; "1)111 at least 
they'll convince him that 1 am not exactly a 
prominent citizen. 'I’hcn In.’ll give u|> this 
idiotic match of his—1 don't know, though, 
lie’s such a pig headed old fool that he may 
stick to it all the same. 1 may find myself 
encumbered with a Jinneeyeh bride several 
centiirii'S my senior befon- I know' where I 
am. No, I forgot; there’s the jealous 
Jarjarees to lie polished off first. I .stem to 
reiiu'iuber something about a quick change 
combat with an Ffreel in the ‘ Arabian 
Nights.’ I may as well look it up, and see 
what may be in store 
for me.” 

.And after dinner he 
Went to his shelves and 
look down Lane’s three- 
volume edition of “The 
.Arabian Nights,” which 
he set himself to study 
with a new interest. It 
was long since he h.ad 
looked into these won¬ 
drous l.ales, old beyond 
all human calculation, 
and fresher, even now, 
than the most modern 
of successful romances. 
zAfter all, he w.as tempted 
to think, they might 
[lossess (juite as much 
historical value as many 
^ works with graver pre- 

• tensions to accuracy. 

He found a full 
account of the combat 
with the F.frect in the 
“ Story of the Second 
Royal Mendicant ’’ in 
the first volume, and 
was unpleasantly sur- 
pri.sed to discover that 
the Lireet's name was 
actually given as 
Jarjarees, the son of 



ME TOOK DOWN I-ANE’s ‘ AKAItlAN NUIIITS/' 
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Kojmoos, tin; son of Iblees ” — evidently 
the snnie person to whom Fakrash had 
referred as his bitterest foe. Ht; was 
described as “of hideous aspect,” and 
had, it seemed, not only trarried ofl the 
daiij^hter of the Lord of the ICbony Island 
on her wedding nighl, but, on diseovtaing 
her in the society of the Royal Mendicant, 
had revenged himself by striking off licr 
hands, her feet, and her head, and tiansform- 
ing his htnnan rival into an ape. “ Itetwcen 
this fellow and old I'akrasb,” he rclleeted, 
niefnily, at this poitit, “ 1 seetn liki ly to hat e 
a fairly lively tiim; of it ! ” 

He read on till he reached the memorable 
encounter between the King’s daughter and 
larjaree.s, who presented himself " m a most 
hideous sha|)e, with hands hke winnowing 
forks, ami legs like masts, and eyes like 
burnitig torches”—which was calculated to 
unnervi; the stoutest no\i<v. The l.freet began 
by transformitig himself Irotn a lion to a 
scorpion, upon which the Princess became a 
serjient ; then he changed to an eagle, and 
she to a vulture : he to a black cat. and she 
to a wolf: he to a burst pcmiegranate, and 
she to ;i cock ; he to a fish, and she to a 
larger lish still. 

“ II Fakrash catt show; me through all that 
without a fatal hitch somewhere," \’entituore 
told himsi;lf, “I shall be agreeably dis¬ 
appointed in him.” Ihit, after rearling a few 
more lines, he cheered up. For the Efrcet 
finished as a flame, and the Princess as a 
“ body of lire.” “ Ami when we looked 
towards him,” continued tin; narrator, “ we 
[xrieived th;it he had bciome a heap of 
ashes," 

“ (.'ome,’’ said Horace to himself, “that 
puts larjartvs out of action, any way 1 The 
odd thing is that Fakrash shotild mwer have 
heard of it.” 

Rut, as he saw on rellection, it \yas not so 
wry odd tifter all, as the incident had pro¬ 
bably hai>pettcd after the Jitmee hfld been 
consigned to his bras.s bottle, where intelli 
geiu;e of any kind would be most unlikely to 
reach him. , 

He worked steailily through the whole of 
the sieond volume ami part of the third, 
bttt, although he picked u|) a certain aniotmt 
of itiformation tiiion ()ric;ntal habits and 
mode.-, of thought and speech which might 
come in usefully later, it was not until he 
arrived at the ^.pli Chapter of ttic third 
volume that his interest really revived. 

For the 24 th Chapter contained “The. 
Story of SeyfcFMulook and P.cdeea-el- 
Jemal/' ami it w.as only natural that he 


.should be anxious to know all that there was- 
to know concerning the antecedents of one 
who might be his Jiama before long. He 
read eagerly. 

Iledeea, it a|)peared, was the lovely 
daughter of Shahyal, one of the Kings of 
the Relieving Jann ; her father (not Fakrash, 
as the Jinni'e had incorrectly represented) had 
offered her in marriage to no less a personage 
than King Solomon himself; who, howevi;r, 
bad pri-ferred the (Juecn of Sheba. Seyf, the 
son of the King of F.gyiit, afterwards fell 
desperately in love with Redca-a, but sh(; 
and ber grandmother both declared that 
between mankind and tin- Jann llu;re could 
be no agrei-melit. 

“ And Sr-yf was a« King's son ! " (.-om- 
meiited Horace. “1 needn't alarm myself. 
She wouldn’t be liki-lv to bave anything to 
say to me. It's just as 1 told Fakrash." 

His heart grew lighter still as he came 
to tile end. for he learnt that, after many 
adv(;nlures whieh need not be meiitiomil 
here, the devoted Seyf did tictually siiccer d 
in gaining tin ]iroud Redeea as his wile. 
“ liven l-alousb, cnuld not i)ro|iose to marrv 
nu- to soimainc who has a husband already,” 
he thought ‘‘.Still, she /euj- be a willow ! ” 

To his relief, however, the conclusion tan 
thus: “.Seyf-cl-.Mulook lived with Redeea cl- 
Jemal a nuisl pleasant and agreeable life . . . 
until they were visited by the terminator of 
delights and the separatoi of companions." 

“ If that means anything at till,’ he 
rcasouecl, “ it means tluit Seyf and P.edeea 
tire both deceased. liven a Jinnecyeh seems 
to be mortal. As perhaps she became so by 
marrving a mortal. 1 daresay that Imkrash 
himself wouldn’t havt; lasted till this time if 
he hadti'r b<-eti bottled, like a tinned tomato. 
Hut I’m glad 1 found this out, because 
Fakrash is evidently utiaware of it, and, if he 
•shouhi persist in any more of this nonsense, 
1 think 1 sec tiiy way now to gettitig the 
better of him. " 

So, vvith renewed hope anti in vastly 
improved spirits, he went to bed and was 
sootl soutid asleep. 

CHAPTIiR XV. 

nt.l'sHINO tin NOOKS. 

If was rather late the tie.xt morning when 
Ventimore opened his eyes, to discover the 
Jitmee statiding by the foot of his bed. 
“ Oh, it’s you, is it ? ” he said, sleejiily. 
“ How did you - a—get on last night? ’’ 

“ I gained such information as I desired,” 
said Fakrash, guardedly ; “ and now, for the 
last time, 1 am come to ask thee whether 
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thou wilt still persist in refusing to wed the sitting up in bed, “ I should like to know 

illustrious Bedeea-el-Jemal ? And have a where you’re taking me to.” 

care how thou answerest.” “Obey me without demur,” said Fakrash, 

“So you haven’t given up the idea ?” said “or thou knowest the consequences.” 

Horace. “Well, since you make such a It seemed to Horace that it was as well to 
point of it, I’ll meet you as far as this. If humour him, and he got up accordingly, 

you produce the Lady, and she consents to washed and shaved, and, putting on his 

marry me, J won’t decline the honour. Hut dazzling robe of cloth-of-gokl thickly sewn 

there’s one condition 1 really must insist with gems, he joined Fakrash who, by the 

on.” way, was similarly, if less gorgeously, arrayed 

“It is not ft)r thire to make stiiailalions. —in the sitting room, in a state of some 

Still, yet this once 1 will hear thee.” iiiystilication. 

“Fin sure you’ll see that it’s only lair. “Fat ((uiekly,” commanded the Jinnee, 
Supposing, for any reason, you can’t persuade “ for the time is short.” And Horace, after 
the J’rin(;ess to meet me within a reasonable hastily disposing of a cold poached egg and 
time—shall we say a week?” a cup of coffee, happeticd 

“Thou shalt 
be admitted to 
her ))rcscnce 
within twenty, 
four hours," 
said the Jinnee. 

“That’s bet 
ter still. Then, 
if 1 don't see 
h c r w I I h I n 
t w I - n t V fo n r 
hours, 1 am to 
lie at libertv to 
infer that the 
negotiations are- 
off, and 1 may 
marry anyborly 
else I |)lease, 
w'ithont a n v 
opposition Irom 
you? Is that 
understoc.d ? ” 

“ IL is agreed.' 
said Fakrash, 

“ for I am con- 
fi d e n t that 

Hedeea will a(:ce|)t thee joyfully.” 1 1 * 

“We shall see,'’ said Horace. “Hut it 

might be as well if you went and prepared '• ahisi-:, mv i-lt os the^l l.•..l.Es.•’ 

her a little, I stip|)osc you know where to • 

find her-- ami you've only twenty four hours. Fie might well ask. On the opposite side 
you know,” of the road, by the railings of the stjttare, a 

“More than is needed,” answereil the large crowd had'collected, all staring at the 
jinne-, w-i-h such child like confidence that house in eager e.xpei iation. As they caught 
Horace felt ahm-st ashamed of so easy a sight of him tliey raised a cheer, which 

victory. “ Hut the stin is already high. Arise, caused him to retreat in confusion, but not 
my son, put t.n these robes ’’ and with this he before he had .seen a great golden' chariot 

flung on till bed the magnificetit raiment with si,\ niag'nificent coal • black horses, 

which \'entiniorc had la.st worn on the night and a suite of swarthy attendants in 

of his d'sastious entertainment -“and when barbaric liveries, standing by the pave- 

thou hi St broken thy fast, prepare to acconi- ment below. “Whose carriage is that?” 
{wny me.” he asked. 

“Before 1 agree to that,” said Horace, “It belongs to thee,” said the Jinnee; 

Vol. xa.—10. 
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“ descend then, and make thy progress in 
it tlirough the City.” 

“ 1 will not,” said Horace. “ Even to 
oblige you 1 .simply can’t drive along the 
strwas in a thing like the band chariot of a 
travelling circus." 

“ It is necessary," 


declared t'akrash. 



again recall to 
penalty of dis' 


“Must 1 r..,...n e, 

thee the 
obedience?” 

“ Oh, very well,” said 
Horace, irritably. “ Tf you 
insist on my making a fool 
of myself, I supitose 1 must. 
lJut w’here. am I to drive, and why?” 

‘‘ That,” replied Fakrash, “ thou shalt 
di.scover at the fitting moment.” And so, 
amidst the shouts of the spectators, Venti- 
more ctimbed up into the strange-looking 


vehicle, while the jinnee took bis seat by his 
side. Horace had a parting glimpse of Mr. 
and Mrs. Rapkin's respective noses flattened 
against the basement window, and then two 
dusky slaves mounted to a seat at the back 
of the chariot, and the horses started off at 
a stately trot in the direction of Rochester 
Row. 

“ I think you might 
tell me what all this 
means,” he '.slid. “ Vou’vc 
no conception what an 

ass 1 feel, stuck up here 

like this!” 

“ I lisiniss bash fu I ness 
from thee, since all this 
is di.-signed to render thee 
more aci:eplable in the 
eyes of the Princess 
deea," said the Jintiee. 
Horace saul no 

more, though he 
could not but 
think that this 
jiaraile would be 

thrown away. 

but as they 
t u r n e d i n t o 
\ letoria .Street 
and seemed to 
b e h c a ding 
; straight for the 
Abbey, a horrible 
thought occurred 
to him. After 
all, h I s only 
authority for the 
m am a g c a n d 
decease of lierU'ea 
was the “Arabian 
Nights,’’ which 
was not unim¬ 
peachable evi¬ 
dence. What if 
she were alive 
and waiting for 
the arrival 
of tile bride¬ 
groom ? No 
o n e 1 ) u t 
F a k r a s h 
would liavej 
c o n c e i v e d 
such an idea 

as marrying him to a Jinneeych in West¬ 
minster Ablx'v; but he was capable of any 
extravagance, and there were apparently no 
limits to his power. 

“ Mr. Fakrash,” he said, hoarsely, “ surely 


VENTIMORF Cl.lMllEn I'f INTO THE 
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this isn’t my—my wedding day ? You’re not 
going to have the ceremony //tere 1 ” 

“Nay,’’ said the jinnee, “he not im¬ 
patient. For this edifice would l)e totally 
unfitted for the celehration of such nuittials 
as thine.” 

As he spoke, the chariot left the Abbey on 
the right and turned down the Kmbankmcnt. 
'J'he relief was so inten.se that Hor.ace's 
spirits rose irrepressibly. It was absurd to 
sui)pnse that* even Fakrash 


“Tell me,” he .said, clutching Horace by the 
arm, “ what meaneth this ? ” 

“You don't mean to say,” said Horace,' 
“that you have been about l.ondon all thesa, 
davs, and never noticed things like these 
before ? ” 

“Till now,” said the Jinnee, “ 1 have had 
no leisure to oliserv’e them anil discover 
their nature.” 

“Well,” said Horace, anxious to let the 


could have arranged the cere¬ 
mony in so short a time. He 
was merelv being taken for a 
drive, and (ortunatelv his best 
friends (snild not recognise him 
in his Oricailal disguise. And 
it was a glorious morning, with 
a touch of frost in tlie air and 
a sky of streaky turquoise and 
pale golden clouds; the brorul 
river glittered in the sunshine:; 
the pavmnents w-ae lined with 
ailmiring crowds, aiul the e;ir 
ri.ige rolled on amidst frantic 
enlhusi.ism, like siime triumphal 
i:ar. 

“How thev u: ( heering us'” 
s;iid Horace. "fVliv, tlie\ 
couldn't make mcne row I’oi' 
the 1 ,ord Mayor hnnsell.’' 

“ Wh:il is this Ford .Mayor 
of whom thou speakest?” in 
c|uired l•'akrash. 

“The l.orcl ,Ma> ’’ said 
Hoiaee. “Oh, he uniipie. 
'J'l'ere’s nobody ii the weidd 
cjuite like him. He admin 



isteis the law, and if there’s any distress 
iti any part of the earth he relieves it. 


He entertains monarchs and I’rinces 


and till kinds of potentates at his 
bani|uets, and altogether he’s a tremendous 
swell.” 

“Hath he dominiem over the earth and 
the air and alf that is therein ? ” 

“Within his own |.irecincts, I believe he 
has, "sai l Iloraee, ra'bcr ba/ily, “ but 1 really 
don’t know |)re<;isely how wide his powers 
are.” 11 was vainly trying to recollect 
whfllter suelc ni.itters as sky-signs, telephone.s, 
and telegraphs ni the Oity were within the 
"Ford Mayor’s jurisdiction or the C.'ounty 
Counc;irs. 

Fakrash remnitied silent just as they 
were 'Iriving utiditrncxith Fharing (Voss 
Railway Bridge;, when be started irerceirtibly 
at the thunder of the traitis overhead 
and the piercing whistles of the engines. 


Itk. I'j,* • 

‘•‘ ii-.M. s.\ji>, 'what ■I'his:’’’' 

Jinnee se(.Mh.'tt he laid not the monopoly of 
miracles^ “since your day we have discovered 
how to tame or chain the great forces of 
N;iture :ind compel them to do our will. We 
control the Spuits of Faith, Air, Fire, and 
Watei, and make them give us light and 
heat, carry our messages, fight our quarrels 
for us, transport us wherever we wish to go, 
with a certainty and irrecision that throw 
even your perftrrmances, my dear sir, entirely 
into the shade.” 

(.’onsidering what a very largo majority of 
civilized persons would Is as powerless to 
construct the most elementary machine as to 
create the humblest kind of tiorse, it is not a 
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little odd how romplacetUly we credit our¬ 
selves witli all the latest achievements of our 
generation. Most of us accept the ania«;- 
ment o( the simple-minded barbarian on his 
first introduction to modern inventions as a 
gratifying personal tribute : wc feel a certain 
superiority, even if we magnanimotisly refiain 
from boastfulness. And yet our (uvn 
particular share in these di.scoveries is 
limited to making use of them, under e.spert 
guidance, which any barbarian, after over¬ 
coming his first terror, is quite as competent 
to do as we are. 

It is a harmless vanity enough, and 
especially jiardonable in \'enlimore's ease, 
when it was so de.sirable to correct anv 
ti. iideiiey to ‘‘up|)ishness ” on the jiart of the 
I innee. 

“.And doth the Lord M.iyor dispose of 
these Icirces at his will inqniicd Lakrash, 
on whom \'entimure's i.'xplanation had 
eviilently [iroduced some inipresMon. 

■■ dertainly,’'' said Horai e : “whenever he 
has occasion.’’ 

'I'he jinnee seemed engrossed in his 
own thoughts, for he said no more just 
then. 

'I'hey were now nearing St. I’aul's f'athe 
rlral, and llor.ace's lirst suspicion returned 
with double force. 

“Mr. Lakrash, answer me,’’ he said. “Is 
this my wedding day or not? If it is, it's 
time I was told I" 

“ Not yet,” siiid th.e Jinnee, enigmatically, 
and indeed it [iroved to be another false 
alarm, for they turned down Cannon .'Street 
anil towards the Mansion House. 

“ Perhaps you can tell me why we’re going 
through Victoria Street, and what all this 
crowd h.as come out for?” asked \’entitnoro. 
Lor the throng was denser than ever; the 
people surged and swayed in serried ranks 
Irehind the t'ity |W)iice, and ga/ed with a 
wonder and awe th.it for once yemed to 
have entirely silenced the Cockney instinct of 
pvrsijla^'e. 

“Lor what else but to do thee honour? ’ 
answered L'akrash. 

“ What bosh ! ” said Horace “ Lhev 
tnistake me for the Shah or somebody - and 
no wonder, in this get-up.” 

“Not .so,” .said the jinnee. “'I'hy names 
are familiar to them.” 

Horace glanced up at the liaslily improvised 
decorations ; on one large strip of bunting 
which spanned the street he read : “ Welcome 
to ‘the City’s most distingui.shed guest 1” 
“ I'hey can’t mean me,” he thought; and 
then another legend caught his eye : “ Well 


done, Ventimore ! ” And an enthusiastic 
householder next door had burst into poetry 
and displayed the couplet: 

Wuulcl wc had twenty nunc 
lake fbiract' V'eiitinrne ! 

“'I'hey do mean me,” he exclaimed. 
“ Now, Mr. Lakrash, 'unll you kindly 
explain what toniloolery you’ve heen up 
to now? I know yon’ie at the hoUoni of 
this liiisiness.” 

It siruek him that the )imvee was sliglulv 
emhanassed. “Didst thou not say,’’ he 
replied, “ that he who should receive the 
freedom of the City from his fellovv-meu 
would be vvorlby of I’edeea el letual ?” 

“ I may have said sonu thiug of the sort, 
but, good heavens, vou don't mean that von 
have eontrived that 1 should receive the 
lii'edom of the (litv ? ” 

“ll was the easiest affair possible,” said 
the jinnee, hut he did not atlcmpt to meet 
Horace's eye. 

“ Was'u, though?" said Horace, in a white 
r.ige. “ 1 don'l want to he in(|iiisitive, but I 
should like to know what I’ve done to 
deserve it ? ” 

“ Whv Iriiiible thvself with the reason ^ 
Let ll stiftiee the.' that such honour is he 
slowed upon thee.” 

l!y this lime the ehariol had crosseil Cheap- 
side tiiid vva.s eiileriiig King Siieel. 

“ I'his really won't do!’' iiiged Horace. 
“It’s not fair to me. LitluT I've done 
sonielhiiig, Of you must h.ave made the 
Coiponition hcjicvc Lve done somelhing, to 
be received like this. And, as we shtill be 
ill the (hiildhall in a very lew seconds, you 
may as well tell me what it is ' ” 

“ Regarding lhat matter,” rejilied the 
Jinnee, in some confusion, “ 1 am truly as 
ignorant as thyself.” 

As he ’spoke they drove through some 
temporary wooden gates inlo the courlytird, 
nvhere the Honourable Artillery Company 
presented arms to tbem, and the carriage 
drew up liefore a large m;\n|uee decorated 
with shields and clustered baimers. 

“ Wttll, Mr. Lakrash,” said Horace, with 
suppressed fury, as he aligliled, “ you have 
suriiassed yourself this time. You’ve got 
me into a nice scrape, and you’ll have to pull 
me through it as well as you can.” 

“ Have no uneasiness,” said the jinnee, 
as he accompanied his- proteff inlo the 
inarquee, which was brilliant with pretty 
women in smart frocks, officers in scarlet 
tunics and plumed hat.s, and servants in 
State liveries. Their entrance was greeted 
by a politely-subdued buzz of applause and 
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admiration, and an ofticial, who introduced 
liirn.self as the Prime Warden of the Candle¬ 
stick-makers’ Company, advanced to meet 
them. “'I’he I.ord jMayor will receire you 
in the library,” he said. “ If you vvill have 

the kindness to follow me.” 

Horace followed him me- 
clianically. “ I'ni in for it 
now," he thought, “whatever it 
is. If 1 can only trust I'akrash 
to back me up fetit I’m hatiged 
if I doti’t believe he's 


Horace approached the steps with" 
an unpleasant sensation of weaknesSj 
at the kuees, ttnd no sort of idea\ 
what h(! was expected to do or say when 
he arrived. 


nervous 


thatl 


up, 

with 

Ijis 

way 

of 


more 
1 atn 

As they came into 
the noble library of 
the (iiiildhall ;i fine 
string band struck 
and Horace, 
the Jinnee in 
letir, made his 
tl.rough a bine 
(list i nguislo 1 
spectalors towards .i 
(bus, on till, steps 
ol whit h, in Ins gold 
tiimmed lobes and 
bbick -IcalluTcd hat, 
stood the I. o I (i 
Mayor, wi I li li i s 
sword and maec 
bearers on cither 
hand, and behind 
him a nnv of beam¬ 
ing sheiiffs. 

.\ truly suttcly tttid 
imposing figure did 
the ('hief Magistrate 
for that |),irlieitlar 
year present : fall, 
dignified, with a 
lofty forehetid whose 
reflected the light, tin 
piercing bbick eyes under heavy white eye¬ 
brows, it frosty pink in his wrinkled check.s, 
and a flowing silver beard with a touch ot gold 
still lingering: under the. lower li]j; he seemed 
as he stood there a worthy representative ot 
the greatest and richest city in the world. 



‘ rtii-- j 


polished temples 
aipiiline nose, and 


l b. HAlJ MYSU‘1' I.ISAI'I’I AIM'.L'. 

And, in his periilcxity, he turned for 
support and gltiibnice to iiis self-constituted 
' mentor ot^ly to diseovc.T that the Jinnee, 
whose short sightedness and ignor.ance had 
pbitiled li4m in his present false position, had 
rnysteritmsiy ntid jierfidiously di.sappeared, 
and i(.■ft him to grapple witit the situation 
single-handed. • 


( To ht con finned .) 



A nimal Actualities. 



a sliowcr goes towards Dick’s maiuleiiaiicc. 
J'H IS IS a tale of the mysterious power ol And there is no |)ositivc reason to suppose 
articulate sj)ee(;h and its elTect in calming him altogether averse from pigeon, 
the more or less savage breast. Mr. h'. \V. liul lately Diik sustameil :i sad shock; a 
Millard, of Hodde.sdon, in Hertfordshire, .shock that has altogether shattered his con- 

possesses a very line tom cat. ’I'his Tom, lldence in dealing with liirds. .\ neighbour 
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whose name is Dick, is lord of a fine tract keeps a jtarro'., which i.s .sufficiently tame to* 
of surrounding gardens and paitial to (loultry. be let loose occasionally, and sufficiently vvell- 
His master’s cocks and hens Jie spares, “educated to jjroclaim its freedom by voluble 
having a proyier fear of his master, but any and extremely distinct talk. Dick was start 
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itlg on an ornitliological expedition, wluai He vetreated. I’olly showered slirill alnise 
suddenly the parrot alighted on a lence Iwl'ore after him, and he retreaterl farther still, 
his eyes. I lore was a gorgeous prize, almost (iould he liclie've Ihs ears? W hat terrible 
within I tick’s month. Ke<l lieak, gnan wings creature was this, tliat talked like a man? 
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— Ix^autiful, and no doubt as toothsome as 
handsome. Jtiek crouched and crept, iiul 
Polly was watch¬ 
ing from the 
corner of her eye, 
and, just as Dick 
stiffened for the 
spring, bawled 
aloud in his face, 

“That’s right! 

Come along ! ” 

Poor 1 tick was 
struck as bv an 
electric shock. 



.Never again did Dick make an attempt on 
I’olly ; but, now that he has gained sufficient 
eiAifidcnee, sits 
reverently below 
the parrot, quiet 
and awe-struck, 
listening. After 
each perform¬ 
ance Dick re¬ 
pairs to a corner, 
and thinks. It 
is conjectured 
that he is taking 
lessons. 
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Boiler Explosions. 

By Joseph Horner. 

lllushateJ hy Photos. IHiidly lent by Mr. C. E. Stromeyer. Chief Engineer the Manchestet 

.Steam Users' Assoetation. 



HE explosions of steam bcjilers 
are, l)a|rpily, now more rare 
in proiwrtion to the number 
in use than they were a gene¬ 
ration since. The reason is 
tliat such explosions may now 
involve the owners of the boilers in a heavy 
pecuniary loss, over ami above that due to 
the damage to their |)roperty. A Board ol' 
’I’liKle (lommissioner-Mr. Howard Smith 
is invested with the powxT to hold an 
iiKluiry into the causes of boiler explosions. 
He has |)l(;nary authority to assess damages 
t(.>wards the costs of the (lourt, and W(.)e be 
to any boiler owner to whom culpable negk'ct 
is brought home. These in(|uirii:s are of a 
most setirching ch.iractc'r, an<l much expert 
evidence is oflt'ii called. It may also be 
nu nlioned, by the way, that there are (om 
paralively few cases of boiler explosions in 
which some riegree of wilful negligence is 
not proved. But it is not always (tossibic to 
fix the responsibility on the right person or 
persons. Not mlrcqtienlly, too, the ctilptible 
man is killeil. 

The insurance companies cannot compel 
proprietors tii carry out the suggestions made 
by their insptictors, but it goes hard with the 
proprietors when evidence of neglect to 
adopt sucli suggestions is iirmed before the 
Commissioner. In one ease a boiler insur¬ 
ance company was lineil ^,50 for neglecting 
to use SLillicienlly strong anil explicit con¬ 
demnatory language to the proprietors in 
reference to a boiler of theirs which exploded 
while insured with the company. 

I'he Manchester Steam Users’ .Association 
■was the piotieer in boiler insurance, and it 
was due to the |)ersi.slent efforts of the late 
Mr. l.avingtoti Idetcher, the chivf engineer 
of tlie association, that the Boiler Explosions 
•Act was carried. Now, with ])ropt*l- inspec¬ 
tion, there is, [iractically, no risk of a serious 
explosion Occurring. 

There is now, therefore, mi mystery at all 
about boiler explosions. I’revious to the 
formation of tlie various insurance societies, 
and the jiassing of the Boiler Explosions Act 
in 1 S 82 , all kinds of mysterious agencies were 
invoked to account for these (li.sasters. It is 
now well known, howiever, that any explosion 
i.s trace,>ble to some very matter-of-fact ixuise 
’1 cans, i. There is a specific reason for 
, each. But all, however numerous and varied 
in claracter, may be included under one or 


more of three heads, namely: bad design, 
bad construction, or bad working. Into the 
technical details of these we .shall not enter. 
Bi t they are all preventible, all iiiexcu.sable. 
If proof were asked, it is sutticient to instance 
the fact that while about 20,000 locomotive 
boilers, which are the hardesf worked of any, 
arc in use daily through the kingdom, 
explosions of such .are now practically un¬ 
known. 'I'he ex])lanatiun is that they 'are 
well designed, well made, well tended, and 
are withdrawn from service, before they 
become un.safe. 

Steam boilers offer in some rcsjtects 
analogies to human organisnis. i-y.They have 
their lives to live; are subject fd weakness, 
diseases, and certain death ; w'hich death 
may come either in the course of natural 
decay, by the ravages ol chronic 01 acute 
disea.se, or by ;iccidcnl. Their li\es are 
insured in many cases, but ll.e policy, unlike 
those on human lives, will in most cases 
never ha\t.' to be paid, sitice it is an acciileiit 
policy only. 

In short, steam boilers arc sitbjected to so 
many ills that there is a class of men the 
boiler inspectors whose lives are s|ient in 
diagnosing their cotnplaiiits : testing, sound 
ing, peering and prying within and without, 
visiting their ptitielits two or three limes in 
the course of a year, ami re|)orting on their 
('ondititJii. Another class of men is occupied 
in analy/irig the waters with which boikas 
are sitpplietl, and in preparing antidotes to 
counteract the evil effects of incessaiU drink 
ii'.g of liad waiei. 

Iti among .sooty iUtes and furnaces, 
through water spa'ce.s, with lain]), candle, 
and hammer; with good eyes, sharpened by 
• experience, and w'hich can detect hidden 
faults that no ordinary observer would note, 
the boiler insirector ])ursues his diagnosis. 
It is a hard and thankless task at best, and, 
strangely etiough, the greatest obsiack-s of 
all are not found in the hard work of inspect¬ 
ing the boilers, nor iti htiving to satisly and 
(ilease his superintr-ndent, but too often in 
the owners of boilers, who freiptetuly grudge 
the outlay which is the price of .safety. 
These, instead of aiding the work of the 
inspector, sometimes jnit obstacles in his 
way. 

When a boiler does burst the effects are 
terrific, as di.sastrous as the damage inllieted 
by a park of artillery. Elates of iron or .steel 
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from three-eighths to five-eighths of an inch Redcar Iron Works, in Yorkshire, ' 6 tt 

ttiick are rent and twisted like paper, and evening of the J 4 th June, 1895 , a photoi' 

Sent flying scores or hundreds of yards away, grapli of which is here reproduce. Out of k ; 

dealing mutilation and death in their course, range of fifteen boilers which were used tO 

and wrecking adjacent buildings. Volumes sujiply steam to the blast and other engines, 

of steam and water, hotter by many degrees twelve burst, killing three men, and injuring' 

than that which lioils in an ojien vessel on seventeen others, of whom eight died sub-: 

the fire, doom those who escape the flying setiueiitly. Showers of bricks and dirt rainodj 

fragments to torture and a death even more over the place; the men who were at the 

awful. The luirrowirtg sctaie which meets furnac(?s were enveloped in a deluge of boil- 

the eyes of the resiaiers immediately after ing water and steam ; while, to add to the 

such a catastroiihe, and before the dead and horror, some who fled hail to run over pig 

injured are removed, is one over which a veil beds of red hot iron. Some too were nearly 

nitist he drawn. bereft of their i lothcs. 

Vet ins|)ectors test steam-boilers at a Of the boilcr.s, some parts weighing several 
lircssurc which is very high always higher tons one being loft. long were carried two 
than that at which they are intended to be hundred and fifty yards away. Portions 50 ft. 
worked- generally frotn 30 to 50 per cent, long were hurled into a field, in which they 
more, boilers have sometimes exploded at ting deeii trenches. A tank locomotive close 
a lower pressure thiiii that at which they had by was embedded in debris up to the foot- 
been previously tested. When boilers yield ])iate, and stripped of the fittings in the cab. 



•l i’IC J^UDCAK boiler EXPT.OSION, JUNE I4, TIIE MOST DlSASTROl« EXPLOSION ON RECORD. 

Fnm (I I'Hobt. by ./. K. Hnoi/ard, ('oiithtnu. HfdMr. 


under , r is they sometimes do, they do A large crane cafiable of lifting six tons was 

not i;xf)K.-d(.- with violence, and no damage smuslted to [lieces. Sliojis a hundred and 

is iiinictcil to those standing by. 'rite fifty yards away from the boilers had their 

difleretice is title to this—that the inspector’s windows broken and roofs riddled, 

test is mt.tle under w.ater jircssure, but a These terrible exjilosions were due to tbe 
boilei cxplo.ion occurs under steam pressure, overheating of the first boiler, which, burst- 

The following jxtra,graphs relate to some of ing, then started the series. 'I'he bcnlet^ 

the mi St remarkable and disastrous explosions were of a class which has long lieen 

wlrieh are on record, briefly noting the trusted.the egg-ended type - externally fifed ; 

reasons jf tireir occurrence. which is peculiarly liable because of its great 

The most terrible boiler explosion which length to unequal e^ansion at top and 

has ever occurred in England was that at the bottom, if the latter part become overheated. 

VoL xx.--!in. 
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When l\v(i or more boilers tliiis Inirsl 
simullmieously, the lerm " coinpouiid expio 
sioii ' is :r])j)lie(l. It does not mean that the 
explosions oeeur at the stmie instant, Init 
that one boiler biirstine inlliets injuries tipon 
one adjtieenl. dislodeiuM u from its seal, and 
startinj' a rent wbieb results in its explosion, 
similar eflects bein" communicated to oilier 
boilers. On one occasion live boilers burst 
thus simtillancoiisly. 'Ibis was in April, 
i 8 br, at Moss I'ind Iron Works, near 
(Ilasu;ow. 

'I'bc two ends of the locoiiiotivc in tbc 
ilittstration above was a sipbt presetitcd 
at .Sim])aslurc Jtinction, 1 >arlin^ton, on May 
loth. 18 ( 17 . 'I’bc engine belonged to the 
North - I'iasicrn Railway ('ompany. and at 
the time of the explosion was attaclu-d to 
a mineral train 
standing on a sid¬ 
ing near tin- jiinc 
tion. 'I'be tlrivcr 
was tindcriK’atb 
oiling tin- <-ccen. 
tries when the 
btiilcr barrel (/f,, 
the long cylin 
drical portion tbal 
conneits llic fur 
iiace ;it tbc rear 
with the smoke- 
box untlrr the 
cbininey) burst, 
being ripped into 
many iragments, 
which crtimpled 
like paper. 'I'be 
ii-iverwas blown to 
pieces and the fire¬ 
man badly scalded. 


On June pth, 

1869 ,a particularly 
shocking ex]rlosion 
oeciirix'd at Jiing- 
ley, k'orkshire, at 
t h e w 0 r k s of 
Messrs. ). Town 
and .Sons’ bobbin 
turnery. The 
wfArksweresiluati-d 
at the rear of the 
National School, 
and eight little 
children who wi-re 
a t () I a y a t the 
time were killed, 
besides several 
work people. Mr. 
l-'leti.-ber. of the 
Mancbi'stcr Steam Users’ As.soeialion, slated 
before the coroner that he had loiind the 
bottom plates no thicker than paper ! The 
tieeompanying pii tun- shows the si eiie of the 
disaster. The proprietors were “ eensiireil ” 
onb I 

The le.iri'ul wreck seen on the nexi |)age 
oei Hired at .\shley l.ane, ManehesU-r, on 
1 teeeiiiber 2 , 7 r<], 1867 , at the dye works ol 
Messrs. ('hajnnan and Hollands. I’ortions of 
the boiU-r :i (’ornish one, i 8 ft. long by (ift. in 
diameter are .seen amidst the ruins of (he 
works, which it titterly demolished. .Six poor 
fellows were killc.-d, not by scalding, but by 
the fall of the buildings. The coroner's 
verdict was “ .\( cidental death," but tlu- jury 
found (bat great neglect was attributable to 
the employers. Something more .severe 





TUI': lilNULEY EXfLOSIUN, JUNE 9, 1869. 









•I me »■ XI’I i>>,|nKi A l‘ A-- 


would Ikivc been incicd out bad snob a Ibiuj; 
lia|i|H'0(.'il in ibuso davs ol Hoard ol 'Trade 
ini|iiiiies. Tor Ibe lioiler bad lieen slianu' 
lullv ne.uleeled, and tbe liolioni plales wbicli 
liad, uslerl on Ibe brickwork were found no 
Ibn ker iban brown |)a|K-r tlironi;bont nearlv 
tbeir enlire b ne|h. Siicb erovi eases ol 
neeln I as tbese belped lo liaslen legis 
lalion for dealing wilb lioller 
e\plosions. ' 

The nib r wreck here seiai » ' 

ocinrrcil al Mi'ssrs. Slroni; 
and Sons' Iron I'Onndrv, ■■ 


tJV. rf; 


THE DUBLIN EXPLOSION, APRIL I 


ilannnond ).ane, Dublin, on April 27th, 
i<S7,S. Tonrtcen lives were sacrificed, in- 
cliidini; ibose of seieral persons who were 
not in ibc cinploy of tbe firm, and fourteen 
Were ininred 'Tbe first portion of tbe boiler 
was shot rinbt across Ilannnond I,ane, and 
lodjted aitainst the doorway of a bouse op])0- 
sile. 'Tbe nipliirc started from a i.ilate at 
ibe bollom, wbicb had hien corroded to 
less than a tbirlv second of an inch in 
thickness. 'The boiler, a ('ornish one, 
nieasiircd more than 20ft. in Icnelh and over 
6ft. Ill diaineler, but only a piece of bent 
plate is seen re- 

--— mainme amid the 

wreck. Want of 
inspection wats 
responsible for 

on tbe following 
page has a tragic 
instory. It formed 
of one 

that killed six 
persons, iiiclud- 
ing the senior 
f)artn(.T ol the 
whom'^t 
'This 

happened on 

,878. October 9th, 
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But the owner had to pay ^^50 
into court, for this liappened 
so recently as Mareli 4th, 1892, 
and the Commissioners of tlie 
]kK;rd of ’I'rade adjudicated 
upon it. 'I'hi' boiler had a 
chetiuered history typical of 
niatiy others, ha\ing changed 
owners several times, iiu hiding 
those of second-hand brokers. 
.\ boiler insmaiice com|)any 
bail warned the owner in 
present |)ossession that it was 
iinsah-, but no notice was taken, 
with the result that it went 
through the root of its house. 
It was a serious casi-, and the 
line intlii'ted was pro[icily made, 
heavy. 

On .lie morning of the <Sth 
of May, 18S6, the boiler of a 
tug, 'J'/k' Rijh'iiiati. blew up in 
Cardiff Harbonr. 'I'lu' crew, 
comprising lour men and a 
1879, at the works of Messrs. I’.alme and bov, were all killeil. ]i is su])piiscd they 

I’ritchard, ol Halilax. 'I'hc steam |iri'ssure were standing round the boilei, warming 

was otily 451b. to the square inch, vr’t tlie themselves. 'I'he bodies ol the four men 
boiler was carried borlily to a distance of were cairied into the air, and aligliteiC on 

102ft. throitgh a workshop, s|)reading ntin in the head ol the pier, one ;tt a distance of 

its course, tiiid was only stopjied by striking lifty yards. The lioleiice of the (explosion 
the angle of a’house. The plate was not wrecked the vessel, so that she sank imme- 

propcrly staved, the owners had pul difficul- diatelv ; and a pilot, who was in the fore 

ties in the wav of 



inspection, and, as 
a matter of fact, 
nearly four and a 
half years had 
elapsed since the 
interior had been 
inspected! . 

The boiler seen 
in the ilhistration 
on this page found 
that resting-place 
■ a room on the 
up|)er floor of a 
public-house into 
which it crashed 
through the roof 
— after a journey 
of fifty yards, d'he 
injury to the boiler 
itself is invisible, 
being internal, ancl 
eoil.sistiiig of a 
irupture of the 
crown of the fire¬ 
box. Fortunately 



no one wa.s kilted. 


THE BUKKUvV ItXJ’U.tSION, MARCH 4, TIIK ROIUKR LYING IN AN Ul'PKR ROOM OF 

** THE CROSS KEYS INN," HAVING ENTERED THROUGH THE ROOF. 
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(■;il)iii al llic tinii-, was pirkcd up from the 
wali'i' uuroiiscious. I'lu' shull ol tile boiler 
was shot to a pri'iit leiiplh, and dropped at a 
dislani (■ ol Uin-e hundred yards on the stern 
ol an Italian ship, killing a man who was stand¬ 
ing at the w heel. The eajitain of a tu^ was tilso 
struek hy the lil/iris. and had, in eonse- 
(|Ut:ni'e, sevi-ral ribs broken. It eame out al 
the inipiest that ihi’ safety valve bad been 
held down with a |)in 1 Htid the engine 
man survived be 
would have been 
indicted for m;in 
slau wilier. 

An explosion of 
this kind siieeests 
one possible ex 
planation of the 
record of s'eain 
Vessels tile loss of 
which has levra' 
been ill 'oimted 
lot'. It is reason 
able to 
in the 

direct evidence, 
tllat a very vioiomi 
explosion of one 
or more boilixs 
- -and there are 
several on hoard 
large, steamers — 


may produce a 
rent in the hull 
sufficiently large 
to sink a steamer 
heforc boats could- 
be got out. 

On the after¬ 
noon of .Saturday, 
Kehruary i6th, 
1895, a terrible 
explosion of the 
boiler of iin agri¬ 
cultural engine 
occurred at Manor 
I'iirni, Yeovilton, 
in .Somerset.shire. 
The engine had 
been working — 
doing thrashing 
all (lay. About 
four in the after¬ 
noon, some of 
the farm hands 
h ii v i n g g o n c 
home, others 
were sitting round 
th(.i engine to eat, 
the Weather being cold, whi'ii tile boiler ex¬ 
ploded. The driver, l lann, was blown into 
a rick close liy, which immediately caught 
fire, and tlu- man was charred to death, his 
skeleton only being recovered later. Another 
man, I’erry, was mutilated so terribly as to 
be .scarci-ly recognisable. Other men suf¬ 
fered from scalds ;ind broken limbs. 

The force of the explonion was such that 
the engine, which wi-iglu-d about three tons. 
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was liflt'd in (ho air, and carried to a dis¬ 
tance of twenty-six yards. I’erry’s hat was 
picked up a hundred yards away; fragments of 
the engine were thrown al)out ; the fire was 
scattered setting fire to ricks in the vicinity; 
and tlie local fire hrigade only extinguished 
the flumes after much d.image had hcen 
done. In this case the engine was about 
thirty yi'ars old. It had no gauge to register 
|)ressnre, the lire box 
was badly corroded, 
and it appeared as if 
the safetv-valve had 
been screwed down, 
to increase pressure. 

One ol the prin¬ 
cipal methods bv 
which boilers hav<' 
been testixl is by 
working (bem to 
destrnclion, and ob 
serving their beha 
vioiir. This is almost 
invtiriablv done under 
water pressure. Hut 
in one series of <‘x- 
Itcriments in America 
boilers were ti'strd 
under steam ])ressure, 
and the actual explo¬ 
sion of one of these 
was witnessed by a 
large number of per¬ 
sons. The boilers 
were set in it ravine, 
and the inessure 
gauges were biought 
behind ;i bomb proof 
structure otily 3ft. away. In om- of these 
experiments the steam pressure mounted up 
in eleven minutes from 30!!). to 50!!)., atul (wo 
minutes .afterwards the explosion occurred. 
One portion, weighing .about tbrei- tons, was 
hurled to a great height in the air, and fell 
at .45011. away from the original ])ositioti of 
the boiler. 

I'he exiilosions of kitchen boilers are 
responsible for the loss of several lives and 
the di'struction of mticb property, whenever 
a hard winter occurs. In the hard weather 
of I'eltritary, t 895, tiutre wi're four such 
explosions in one d;iy, the 7th ; on the next 
day nine boilers burst; on the next, four 
more, liy the middle of that month six 
people had lost their lives and thirty-four 
had been injured. In the winter jtrevious, 
during two short frosts, nineteen persons 
were killed and fifty-four injured, lixplo- 


sions of this character are due to stu|)idity 
or carelessness. The simple and sufficient 
remedy is, never to let the water become 
tpiile cold in hard weather, and this can be 
insured by banking the lire at night. 

The broken kitchen range seen on this 
page has a tragic history of one life lost and 
two jiersons seriously injured, and caused by 
a simple hot water bottle of earthenware. It 
o('cu..Ted on the 31st 
of March, 1.S67, at 
the house of Mr. 
Thomas .Manton, 
1 .eiccsti'i'. The bottle, 
of about a (|uart 
capacity, was u.sed as 
a bed - warmer. In 
stead of filling it in 
il'.i' proper way with 
,,ot water, it was filled 
w i t h c old, a n d 
corked, and the cork 
tied securely with a 
wax end, siicb as 
shoemakers use, and 
so put into the oven 
of the kitchen range ! 
Ol course, an explo¬ 
sion oecurred, as 
sleam was generated, 
and with the cork 
tied in. The burst- 
ing bottle broke off 
the corner of the 
oven door, and the 
fragments were .shot 
into the room with 
the results named, 
the life lost being that of a child. 

As many of (he n-adi-rs ol Tiik StKXNl) 
are owners (if boilers, we may remark that 
the Hoard of Trade ('ommissioiu'rs never 
acci'pt ignorance as an excuse for neglecting 
to take jiroper measures to insure that a 
boiler is lieing worked under .sail' conditions. 
'Their decision is: “’That if a jierson, for the 
pur|)ose of bis business, iihooses to u.se steam 
;ip|)liances whidi, if neglei'ted, become a 
source of very grave danger, not only to him 
.self, but to others, he must, in the event of 
an exiilosion, be taken to have known that it 
was bis duty to ascertain that they were kept 
in good condition ; and, further, that if he 
was not able to ascertain this himself, it was 
bis duty to have called in a competent person 
from time to time to examine the boiler, to 
ascertain if it was fit to be worked at the 
pressure re(|uired,” 



KXI'I.OSION or A HOT-WATKK HOTTI.K, MARCH 3I, 1867. 
















The Derelict 

1!v Mokc.AN 

(U<OSS the Athiiitie Oe(.;in 
Iroin the (hill of (hiineii to 
dupe St. koijiie moves a great 
body of watur - the Main 
I'ainalorial Ciinent- whieh 
ean he consideiad the motive 
power, or mains])ring, ol the whole Atlanlie 
ciirreiit systeiiip as it obtains its motion 
direitly from the ever-aeting push ol the 
trade winds, .'.t ('ape St. Roipie this broad 
etirreiil s|)lils into two parts, one liirnine 
north, the other sottth. The northern jiart 
eontrai'ls, increases its speed, and, jiassing 
ii|) the northern coast ol .South .‘\metii'a as 
the (Iniana (airrent, enters through the 
(.Caribbean .Sea into the (iiilf ol Mexico, 
where it l ireles around to the northward ; 
then, eoloured a deep blue from the line 
river silt of the Mississippi, and heatid Irom 
its long surface exposure undi’r a tropical 
sun to an average teinperatiiie of <Sodeg., it 
emerges into the I'lorida ('hamiel as the 
(lull Stream. 

|■'roln here it travels northeast, following 
the triaid of the coastline, until, off Cape 
I latter, IS, it splits into tliri'c ditisions, one ol 
which, the westertitnost, keeps oti to lose its 
warmth and life in llaftin’s Hat. .Another 
impinges on the Hebrides, and is no more 
recognisable as a current ; and the third, 
the eastern and largest part ol the doided 
streani, makes a wide sweep to the east and 
south, inclosing the; .\/.ores and the dead 
water I'.illed the Sargasso .Sea, then, as the 
Alriean Current, runs down tlw eoa.st until, 
just below the Canary Lsles, it inergi's into 
the l.es.ier I'apiatorial Citrrent, which, paralkT 
to the parent stream, and separated irom it 
by a narrow band of back-warer, travels west 
and liiters through the \\ est Indies, tiiaking 
pit-t/ling combinations with the tides, and* 
finally iie.iring so heavily on the voutig Ctllf 
Stream as to give to it the sharp turn to the 
northward I’lrough the I'lorida Channel. 

In the South Atlantic the portion of the 
Main J''(|ii. torial Ciiirent split off by Caiie 
St. Koij .0 and direi led south leaves the 
coast at (..ape k io, and ;it the latitude of the 
lliver Plate assumes a due easterly direction, 
and ,tross, .s die ceeaii as the Sotitherti Con¬ 
necting C.irrent. .At the Cape of Ciootl 
Ho|)..- it meets the cold, north-easU:rly (.Aipe 
Horn Ctirreiit, atid with it yiasses up tile 
coast of .Africa to join the Equatorial Currctil 
at the .itaiiing-point in the Gulf of Guinea, 
the v.’hole cotistituting a circulatory system of 


“ Neptune." 

kotlUK'tSO.N. 

ocean rivers, of speed vahte varyitig from 
eighteen to ninety miles a day. 

<.)n a bright morning in November, 1894, 
a curious looking ciaft iloated into the branch 
i tirrent which, skirting Cuba, Hows westward 
through the llahauia Chatinel. -A man 
statiding on the highest of two points, in- 
(losing a siiiiill bay near Cape Maisi, after a 
critie.il examination through a telescope, dis¬ 
appeared Irom the rocks, and in a few 
tnomeiits a light boat, ol the tnodel used by 
whalers, emerged Irom the mouth of the bay, 
containitig this man tiiid another. In the 
boat besidi's was a coil til rope. 

The one who had inspei ted the craft from 
the rocks was a tall voting fellow, dressed in 
flannel shirt and troii.sias, the latter held in 
place by a cartridge belt, such as is ti.sed by 
the .Xiiierie.ni I'owboy. I'o this was hung a 
heavy revolver. On his bead was a broad- 
Iiiiiiimeil cork belmet, much soik'd, and re¬ 
sembling in shape the .Mexican sombrero, 
beneath this head-gear was a mass of brown 
hair, which showed a. non ac(|uaintance with 
baibers lor, peihaps, months, and under this 
hair a sun tanned face, lighted by serious 
grev eyes. The tiiost tioticcablc feattirc of 
this lace was the xtreiiic an hing of the eye¬ 
brows a never-l.hling index of the highest 
lorm of moral courage. It was a face that 
would please. The face of the other was 
eqiiallv pleasing in its way. It was red, 
round, and jolly, with twinkling eves, the 
whole borrowing a certain dignity from 
(losely-eut w hite hair and moustaches. The 
man was about lilty, and armed like the 
other. 

“What do you want of pistols, boston?” 
he said to the yotttiger tnati. “One might 
think this an old lashiotted, piV.atical cutting- 
out.’ 

"Oh, 1 don't know. Doc. It's best to 
have thrill. That hulk may be full of 
Sjianiards, and the whok’ thing nothing hut 
a trick to draw us out. but she looks like a, 
den liet. 1 (loiiT see how she got into this 
channel unless she drifted up past Cape 
Maisi from the southward, having come in 
with the Guiana Current. It’s all rocks and 
.shoals to the eastward.” 

'Pile boat, iitider the impulse of their oars, 
soon passed the flinging reef and came in 
sight of the strange, craft, which lay about a 
mile east and half a mile iff shore. “ You 
see,” resumed the yotinger man, c,tiled 


boston, “ there’s a back-water inside Point 

Copyright, 1900, in the Vuiteil Stales of America, by the S. S. McClure Cotnp.Juy. 
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Mulas, and if she gets into it she may come 
^liore right here.” 

^ “ Where we can loot her. Nice business 
for a res[)ectal)le practitioner like me to be 
engaged in! Doctor Bryce, of Havana, 
consorting with I'eiiians from Canada, exilial 
(ierriuin .Socialists, Cuban horse thieves who 
would be hung in a week if they went to 
'I'exas, and a long-legged sailor man who calls 
hini.scif a retired naval officer, but who looks 
like a |)irate; and all shouting lor Culm 
Libre! Cuba Libre! It’s plunder you want.” 

“ But none of us ever manufactured 
dynamite,” answered Boslon, with a grin. 
“ How long did they have you in Moro 
(!a.stlc. Doc?” 

“ h’.ight months,” snappcai the doctor, his 


hitherto hidden by distance, began to show. 
There was no sign of life aboard ; her spars 
were gone, with the excejjtion of the fore¬ 
mast, broken at the hounds, and she seemed 
to he of about a thousand tons burden; 
coloured a mixed brown and dingy grey, 
which, as they drew ncxir, was shown as the 
action of iron rust on black and lead coloured 
paint. Here and there were oritlines of 
])aintcd [)orts. Under the stum|) of a shattered 
liowsprit [)rojected from between bluff bows 
a weather-worn figure-head, representing the 
god of the sea. .Miovi-, on the bows, were 
woodcn-stocked anchors stowixl inboard, and 
ah on the (|uarters were iron davits with blocks 
intact but no falls. In a few of the dead- 
eyes in the channels could be seen hayed 



face clouding. “ Eight months in that rat 
hole, with thelo.ssof my projicrty and practice 
all for devotion to science. 1 w;is on the 
brink of the most important and In neficciit 
discovery in ex]ilosives the world ever drc.imt 
of. Yes, sir, 'twould have made me famous 
and stopped all warfare.” 

“The captaiix told me this morning that 
lie"!! heard from Mtirti,” said Ifoston, alter an 
intervi-'. “Ciood new.s, he said; but that's 
all I le.arned. Maybe it’s from Comez. If 
he’ll only take hold ag.tin rve can chase the 
■ .%)anish off the island now. 'I’hcn we’ll put 
some of your stuff under Moro and lift it off 
the<e«rlh.” 

In, a short time details of the craft ahead. 


rope Yarns, rotten with age, and, with the 
stump of the foremasl, the wooden stocks of 
the anchors, and the teak wood rail, of a 
bleached grey I'olour. On the round stern, 
ns they ]mlled under it, they spelled, in raised 
letters, flecked here and there with di.s- 
colourcd gill, the name “ Ne/i/uiie, of 
l.ondon. ’ Unkempt and forsaken, she had 
come in from the mysterious sea to tell her 
story. » 

They climbed the channels, fastened the 
jrainter, and peered over the rail. There 
was no tine in sight, itnd they sprang down, 
finding themselves on a deck that was soft 
and s|)ongy with time and weather. 

“ She’s an old tub,” said Boston, scanning ' 
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slak- rooms, and with the usual 
s\vint,'ing lamp and tray ; but 
the table, (chairs, atul floor wef^ 
covered with line dust. 

“ \\’h(Ti' the deuce do you 
gel fo much dust at sea ? ’ 

< (iuglied the doctor. 

“ .Nol)ody knows, I'oc. Let's 
hunt for llw manifest and the 
artii Ics. 'I'his must have l)een 
tlie skipper’s room.” They 
entered the largest state room, 
and lioston opened an old- 
fashioned <k-sk. Among the 
discoloured documents it con¬ 
tained he loo! out one and 
handed it to the doctor. 

“ .Arlieli's. " he saiil ; “look at 
it. ’ Soon he look out another. 

•' I've got it. Now we'll find 
what she has in her hold, and 
if it's worth holhering ahoul.” 

•'t.ieal Scot ! " i-xclaimed the 
dnrtor; "this pa|)er is dated 
i.s,|,|, lillv vears ago,” Hoslon 
looked over his shoulder. 

“ rhal's so; she signed her 
i rc w ;il lioston, too. Where 
has she heeti all this time? 
Let's see this one.’’ 

I'he manifest was short, and 


•■ •iiii-v tiiMr.ii) I 111' niA‘;;'i'i x'.n iiit-. c 

the gre\' fahrie hue and aft : “one of the 
first iron ships huilt, 1 should Itiink. They 
hiai.sed the 1 rew under the I'gallant lore 
castle. See the doors lorwaid, there? ;\in.l 
shi' has a Inll-deeked eahin that's old style. 
Ihili hes are all halteneil down, hut I doiiht 
il this tarpaulin holds water." Me stepped 
on the main h.itch, hionghi his weight on 
the I),all of one loot, atid lnrni.-(l tiriaind. 
The canvas erunihled to threads, showing • 
the wood heneath. “Let’s go helow. If 
there -viere anv Sjianiards here they'd have 
shown ihemsehas heloi'i' this." The eahin 
doors w.ae lalehed l.att not locked, and they 
opened them. 

“ilo! (Ml,” said the doctor; “this cafiiti 
may have been i 'oseil for yiairs, and generated 
poisonous gasrs. Oj'en that upper door, 
lioston.'’ 

Boston 1 in up the shaky poo|vladder and 
opened the companion-way above, whii h let 
a stream ol tli.; Irish morning air and sun- 
sliine into the eahin ; then, after a moment 
or two, ilesceiided and joined the other, who 
entered from the irain deck. They were in 
an ordinary ship’s cabin, surrounded by 

Voi. XX.-12. 


staled that her cargo was 
;,ooo barrels of lime, 8,000 
kids 01 tallow, and .1,500 carboys of acid, 
1,700 of whii'h were sulphuric, the rest of 
iiiliie aiirl. “That cargo won’t be much 
good to us, I toe. I'd hoped to find some¬ 
thing we eonid use. Let’s find the log¬ 
book, and see what hapirencd to her.” 
Boston rummaged what seemed to be the 
first male's room. “ I'leiily of rluds here,” 
he said; “ Irtil tluy're rearly to fall to 
jiii ces, I lere's the log.’' 

Me returned with llm book, and, .seated at 
the diisl)* table, they turned the yellow leaves, 
“hirst deparlnri. Highland Light, March 
loth, i8.(,).” rc'.'id Boston. “We'll look in 
the remarks coliHim.'’ 

Nothing but the ordinary incidents of a 
vovage were found until they reached the 
date June ist, when entry was made of the 
ship being “caught aback” iind dismasted 
off the (’ape tif Mood Hope in a sudden 
gale. Then followed daily “ remarks ” of 
the south easterly drift of the ship, the 
extreme cold (which, with the continuance 
of the bad weather, prevented them from 
saving the wreck \,ilh jury-masts), and the 
fact that no sails were sighted. 
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June 6th told of her being locked in soft, 
slushy ice, and still being pressed southward 
by the never-ending gale; June loih said 
that the ice was hard, and on June 15th was 
the terrible entry: “hire in the hold." 

On June j6th was entered this: “ Ke]it 
hatches battened down and stop])ed all air ' 
holes, but the deck is loo hot to stand on, 
and getting holler. Criwv insist on lowering 
the boats and pulling them norlhward over 
the ice to open waUa in hopes of being 
picked u|). Ooodbyc." In the ]M)siiion 
columns of this date the latitude was given 
as 62 44 .S. and the longitude as 30 50 1 C. 
TIu-Tc were no more entries. 

“What tragedy does this tell of?" said 
the tioctor. “ Thev letl this shi|) in the ici! 
fifty years ago. Who can tell if tiu'y w<Te 
savi'd ? ” 

“Who, indeed?" .said iloslon. “'I'he 
mate hadn’t nuich hrrpe. lie stiid ‘Oood 
bye.’ lint one thing is certain ; we are the 
first to boaial her sim'e. 1 take it she slaved 
down there in the ice until she drifted 
around the Pole, and thawed out where 
she could catch the (iape Horn ('iirrenl, 
which look her U|) to the lloprs I'hen sht' 
came up with the .South African Current till 
she got into the ICijualorial drift ; then west, 
and u[) with the Ctiiana Current into th ■ 
Caribbean .Sea to the southward of ns, aiul 
this morning the Hood tide brought her 


through. It isn’t a (luestion of winds ; 
they’re too variable. It’s currents, though it 
may have taken her years to get here. 15 ut 
the surjtrising part of it is that she hasn’t 
been boarded. Let’s look in the hold and 
see what the fire has done.” 

When they botirded the hulk the sky, 
with the exception of a filmv haze over¬ 
hanging the eastern end of the island, was 
clear. Now, as they emerged from the cabin, 
this haze had solidified and was coming one 
of the black and vicious si|ualls of the West 
India sc:is. 

“ No man can tell wh.at wind there is in 
them,” remarked Iloslon, as he viewed it. 
“ but it's pretty close to the walir, and 
dropping rain. Hold on, there, Doi' ! .Stay 
aboard. We <-puMn’t pull ashore in the 
teeth of it." 'riu- doctor had made a spas¬ 
modic leap to the rail. “If the anchor 
ch.'uns were shackled on, we might drop one 
of tlw hooks and hold her, hut it's two hours’ 
work for a full crew." 

“ But we’re likelv to he hlown awav, aren’t 
we ? ’’ asked the doctor. 

“ Not far. I don’t think it’ll last long. 
Wf’ll make the ho:it last astern and get out 
of the uel.’’ I’luy did so, and entered the 
cabin. Soon the sc|iiall, coming with a shock 
like a solid blow, striti k the hulk broatlside 
to and carccncrl her. ]''rom the cabin door 
they watched the nearly horizontal rain as 
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it swisbod across the deck, and listened to 
the screamiiijr of the wind, which prevented 
all conversation. Silently they waited one 
hour two hours llicn Jioston .said : “This 
is getlin;' scrams. It’s no squall. If it 
wasn’t so lati: in the season Td ctill it a 
hurricane. I’m going on ileck.” 

He clinila-d the companion way stairs to 
the poo|), and shut the scailllc behind him, 
for the rain wfts Hooding the cabin ; then 
looked around. The shore and horizon were 
hidden by a dense wall of grey, which seemed 
not a luindied feit away, from to wind¬ 
ward this wall was deiaching greal waves or 
sheets of alinosl solid water, which bom 
barded ihe ship In successive blows, to be 
then lost in die grey whirl to lei'Ward. Over 
head was the same dismal hue, marked by 
luinying masses of daiker cloud, and below 
was a sea of frolli, while and Hal ; lor no 
waves could r.use llieir heads in tlial wind. 
Hreliehed to die skin, he tried the wheel and 
found It liye in ils movemeiils. In Iroiil of 
it was .1 siibslanlial iiinnai le, and within a 
compass, which, though sluggish, as from a 
welfwoin pitol, w.is prai tii ,ill\ in good cun- 
dition. “blowing us about nor’wesl b\ 
wi-sl, ’ he multei' d, as he looked at il, 
“straight tip Ihe coast. It’s belter than 
the bi-ach in this weather, but nitty laml tis 
in Havana.” He e\amined the boat. It 
was full of w.iter, and tailing lo windward, 
belli by its painter. Making suie that this 
was last, he went down. 

“ Hoc, ” he said, as he squee/ed the water 
Irom his limp cork helmet and llattened it 
on Ihe table, "htne you any (‘bjeelions lo 
being re.sciied by some craft going into 
1 lavanti ? ’’ 

“ 1 ha\v decided obieelions.’’ 

“So have 1 : but this wind is blowing us 
there sidmvays. Now, such a blow tis this, 
at this tiiiK' of year, will kist three tlays at' 
least, itnd I've an idi-a that it’ll haul gradually 
to the soiiln towtird thi- end of it. W'hi.-re'll 
we be then/ father piled up on one of the 
I’ahaiiia cays or 'lUerv awed by the Spaniards. 
Now, I've been lliinking of a, .scheme on 
deck. \’e cant get back to camp for a 
while that's settled. This iron htill is 
worth somethint,, and ii we can take her into 
an Ameiiein port we can claim salvage. 
Key West is the nearest, but fernandina 
is the surest. We’ve got ti stump of a fore 
mast am] a rudder and a compass. If wc 
can get some kind of sail u|i forward and 
bring tier fore the wind, we can steer any 
course within thirty degrees of the wind 
line.” 


“ Rut I can’t steer. And how long will 
this voyage take? What w'ill we cat? ” 

“ Yes, you can steer ; good enough. And, 
of course, it depenils on fooil, and water, 
too. We'd better ciitch some of this that’s 
going to waste.” 

In what had been the steward’s store-room 
they found a harness ciisk with hones and a 
dry dust in the bottom. “It’s .salt meat, I 
sn])pose,’' said the doclrrr, “reduced to its 
eli'iiicnts.” With the handles of their pistols 
they carefully hammered ilown the rusty 
hoops over the shrunken sttivi's, which were 
well [ircscrved by die lirine they had once 
licid, and, taking it out on deck, cleaned it 
Ihormighly under Ihc scii|)pcrs or drain- 
holes ol the poop, anil let it stand under 
the stream of water to swell and swi'Cteil 
itscll. 

“Ifwc find more casks we’ll ealeh some 
more,” said boslon ; "but dial will last us 
iwo weeks. Now we'll luiiu for her stores. 
I've eaten salt borsc Iwcnly years c^d, but 
1 can't vouch for what wc intiy lind liere.” 
They ^•^aluillcd all the looms adjacent to the 
cabin, bill loimd iiolliiiig. 

“ Wlicic's the la/arcUc in this kind of a 
sliip?" asked Boslon. “The cabin runs 
right alt to die stern. Il must be below u.s.” 
lie found that the carpet was not ttiekcd tO 
ihr lloor. and. raising ihc after end, discovered 
a hatch, or lra|i door, which he lilted. Relow, 
when their eves were accustomed to ihi' dark¬ 
ness, they saw boxes and barrels all covered 
with die same line dust wliicb filled Ihe 
caliin. 

“ I )on'l go down there yet, Roslon,” said 
the doclor. “ It may be full of carbonic 
acid ga.s. She’s Ih-cn afire, yon know. W'ait.” 
He lore a strip from some bedding in one of 
the rooms, ai]^l, ligliling one ciul by means 
of a lliiil and steel which he ctirried, lowered 
the siiioiildcriiig rag until il rested on the pile 
below. It did not go out. 

“ Safe* enough, Roslon,'” be remarked. 
“ Ifiil von go down ; yoti'rc younger.” 

Iloston smiled and sprang down on the 
pile, Irom whiMt he passed uf) a box. 
“ Looks like tinned stuff, l)(ic. Open it, and 
I’ll look ovi.'f here.” 

The doctor smashed the box with his foot, 
and found, as the other had thought, that it 
contained cylindrical ettns; but the labfels 
were faded with age. Oiiening one with his 
jack knife, he tasted the eonlents. It was a 
mixture of meal and a flui called by sailors 
“ soiijr and Itully,” and as fresh and sweet as 
though canned the day before. 

“ We’re all right, Boston,” he called down 
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the iialdi. “ Here's as "(10(1 a dish as I’ve 
tasted for montlis. Ready cooked, loo/’ 
ISostoii soon apjieared. “'I'here's some 
beef or pork barrels over in the uinp," he 
said, “and plenty of this canned stuff. 1 
don't know what good the salt meat is. The 
barrels seem tight, but we won't need to 
broach one for a while. Tiiere's a bag of 
coffee-- gone to dust, and some hard bread 
that isn’t lit to eat; but this’ll do.” lie 
picked up the open can. 

“ I’oslon, ” said the doeloj', “ if those 
barrels (tontam'meat, we'll find it cooked - 
boiled in its own brine, like this." • 

“Isn’t it strange,” said lioslon, as he 
tasted the contents of the can, “ lluit this 
stuff should keep so long?” 

“ Not at all. ft was cooked thoroughly 
by the heat, and then ffo/eii. If your 
barrels haven’t burst from the expansion of 
the brine under the heat or cold, you'll find 
the meat just as good.” 

“Hut rather salty, if I'm ji judge ol .salt 
hor.se. Now, where’s the sail locker? We 
want a sail on that foremast. It must be 
foi ward.” 

In the I'oree.astle they found sailors’ 
chest.s and clothing in all stages of ruin, 
but nom; of the sitare sails that shi|)s 
carry. In the, boatswain’s locker, in one 


corner of the fore¬ 
castle, however, 
they found some 
i ro n-s t rapped 
blocks in fairly 
good condition, 
which Host on 
noted. Then they 
opened the main 
hatch, and dis¬ 
covered a mixed 
|iile ol boxes, some 
showing jirotrudiiig 
necks of large bot¬ 
tles, or carboys, 
Olliers nothing but 
the circular open¬ 
ing. Here and 
tbeie in the tangled 
heap Were sections 
of c.iiivas sails 
rolled and iiiirolled, 
but all yellow and 
w (li t It b.'SS. riiey 
closed the bal( li 
and retiiiii(.-d to the 
cabin. 

'•'J’lley slowed 
their spare canvas 
in the ’tween deck on lop of the cargo,” said 
llos'on : “ ,111(1 the carboys 

'■ .\iul die earbovs bmsl from the heal and 
ruined the sails,’ broke in the doitor. “ Hut 
aiiolhcr (piestion is, what became of that 
acid ? ” 

“ If it’s not in the 'Iwcc n deck yet, it must 
b(- m the hi,Id leaked through the haU lies.’’ 

“ 1 hope it hasn’t reached the iron in the 
hull, Hoston, my bov. It takes a long lime 
for cold .icids to act on iron after the lust 
oxidation, but in lifly years mixed nitric and 
sulphuric will do lots of work.'’ 

“No Icar, Doc; it had done its work 
when you were in your cradli.-. W liat’ll we 
do for c.'invas? We must get this craft 
before the wind. How’ll the carpet do?” 
Hoston sprang to the edge, and tried the 
liiliric in his lingers. “It'll go," he said; 
“ we’ll double it. I'll hunt for a iialiii and 
needle and some twine.” These articles he 
found in the mate's room. “The twine’s 
no lietter than yarn,” said he, “ but we’ll use 
four parts.’’ 

'rogether they doubled the carpet diagon¬ 
ally, and with long stitclurs joined the ed.ges. 
Then Hoston sewed into each corner a 
thimble an iron ring-■ and they had a 
triangtilar sail of about twelve feet hoist. 
“ It hasn't been exposed to the action of 
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the air like tlie rofjcs in ilie locker forward/’ 
said Boston, as he arose and look off the 
Italm ; "and perhaiis it’ll last till she [lays off. 
'J'hen we can stee r. \'ou gia the hig pulley- 
hlocks from the lockia-. Doc, and I’ll get the 
ropi! from tlie boat it’s lucky I thought to 
bring it ; I expected to lift things out of the 
hold with it." 

At the risk of his life Boston obtained the 
coil Irom the bisit, whik- the (kx'tor brought 
the blocks. 'I'ben, together, they rove off a 
ta< kle. W ith the handk sof their pistols tlu'V 
knocked bunk boards to |>irces and saved the 
nails; then Boston i limbed the lorcmasl, as 
a painter climbs a steejile by nailing 
sticcessiw billet'- ol wood abo\e Ids head lor 
steps. Next he hauled up :md secured the 
tackle to the lorward siile ol the mast, with 
which ihev pulled up the u|)|)i'r cornet of 
theii sail, alter lashing the lower corners to 
tin- winillass tind file tail. 

It stood the pn ssure, ani.l the bulk ptiid 
slowly (jff ;ind galhcreil betidwav. B(.iston 
took the wheel :ind stiadied her :it north 
west by west deail luloie the wind ; while 
the doctor, al bis rei|iiest, btought the open 
can ol 'imp and lubiiciteil the wluvl-scri w 
with the onb subsliliile for oil ;tl their 
command; ior the si tew wtirkeil hard with 
the rust III lillv tears. 

'I'heir impnnised s;iil. pressed sleadilv on 
but one side, had held logetlu-r, but now, 
with the lirst llap as tin.- gale caught it Iroiii 
another ihreeiion, appiared a rent ; wilh the 
next llap the rag went to pieces. 

■'bet hi r go. sang out Boston, gleefullv ; 
"we e;in sieer now. t ome heie. Doe. and 
Iciirn to sleet." 

'I'he doeloi came ; and when he left that 
wheel, three dats latei, he h;id le;niied. I'br 
the wimi hail blown a continuous gale the 
whole ol this time, which, with the ilglv sea 
ntiseil ;ts ibe ship left the lee of the land, 
neeessilaled the presence of both men at the 
helm. ()idy occasionally w;is there ;i lull 
during whii b one of them could rush below 
and reti-;n with ;i <a;i of the soup. During 
one of ihc'-i- lulls Boston hud examined the 
boat, ti ..iiig half out (.d waU:r, and con 
(dtiding lb,It a short painter was liest with ;i 
waterloggid boat, had reinforced it with a 
few turns ‘>1 b.is rope from forwairtl. In the 
three days diey li.td sighted no craft except 
such as their own helitless, hove to, or 
scudding. 

Bo.ton had judged right'y in regard to 
the wind. Jt laid liauled slowly to the 
southward, allowing him to make the 
course he wished through the Btihama 


and up the J'lorida Channel with the wind 
over the stern. During the day he could 
guide himself by kindmarks, but al night, 
with a darkened binnacle, he could only 
steer blindly rm with the wind on his back. 
The storm centre, at first to the south of 
Cuha, hail made a wide eircle, concentric 
with the eurving course of the ship, and 
when the latter laid reached the u])per end 
of the I'lorida Chamiil, had spurted ahead 
and whirled out to se;i across her bows. It 
w;is then that the undiminished gale, blowing 
neatly west, had caused Boston, in despair, 
to throw the wheel down and Itring the ship 
into lire trough of the sea to drift. The 
two wet, exhansli d, hollow i . ed men slept 
the sleep that none but sailors and soldiers 
know ; and when they wakened, twelve 
hours kiter, stiff ;uid sore, it wtis to look out 
on a calm, starlit erening, wilh an eastern 
moon siheiing the surface of the long, 
iioflh bound rollers, ;ind showing in sharp 
reliel a daik hori/on, on whit h there was no 
sign III l;tnd or sail. 

I'hev salislied their hunger ; then Boston, 
with a rusty iron pot Iroin the galley, to which 
he fastened the end ol his rope, dijiped up 
some ol the w.iler Irom over the side. It 
w;is waini to the loiich, and, ;iware that they 
wire in the (lull .S|ri:uu, they cniwled under 
the uiLisly bedding in the cabin berths and 
slept through the night. In the morning 
iheie was no promise of the easterly wind 
I hat Boston hoped would come to blow them 

lo poll, ami Ihev secured their boat-. 

reeving off da\il tackles, jinil with the plug 
out, pulling it up, one eml al ii lime, while 
the walei draineil out through the hole in 
the bolloni. 

“Now, Boston," said the doctor, “here 
wo are, as von say, on the outer edge of the 
Ciulf Stioani,* tlriliing out into the broad 
.\llanlic al the rale of lour miles an hour. 
\\'e\e got to make the best of it until some¬ 
thing cowies along ; .so \ou hiinl through 
that store tdoni and see what else there is to 
eat, and I'lJ^examine the e.irgo. 1 waint to 
know where thaUacid went." 

They opened all the hatches, and while 
Bosttin tlescended to the la/.tiretle, the doctor, 
willi his trousers rolled up, climbed down the 
nolehed steps in a stanchion. In a short 
lime he came Up wilh a yellow substance in 
his hand, which he washed thoroughly with 
fresh water in Boston’s improvised draw- 
bucket, and pkieed in the snn to dry. Then 
he returned lo the 'tween lieck. After a while 
Boston, rummaging the la/arette, heard him 
culling through the bulkhead, and joined him. 
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“ Lo(jk Iicrc, Boston,” said the doctor; 
“• I’ve cleared away the muck over this 
hatch. It’s caulked, as you sailormcn cull 
it. H( l[) me get it up.” 

■ They dug the compacted oakum from the 
.scams with their knives, and hy iron rings 
in each corner, now eaten with rust to the 
thinness of wire, they lifted the hatch. 
Below was a filthy-looking layer of whitish 
.suh.stance, protruding from which were 
charred, half-burned staves. first they 
repeated the experiment witli the smoulder¬ 
ing rag. and finding thiit it hiirned, ;is hefony 
they descended. Tile whitish suh.stance was 
hard enough to hear their weight, and they 
lookird tiround. Overhead, hung to the 
under sick: of the (k'ck ;uid extending the 
length of the hold, were wooden tanks, 
charred, iind in some placi'S hurned through 

“.She must havi' hern built lor a passenger 
or troop ship,” .said lloston. “Those tanks 
would water a regiment.” 

“ Boston,” answircd the tloctor, irrele- 
vantlv, “wilt you clinil) up and bring down 
an oar from tlu' boat? Carry it down don't 
throw it, my hoy.” lloston oliliged him, and 
the doctor, picking his way forward, then aft. 
Struck each tank with the o.ir. “ f mpty 

,all of them,’ he sttid. 

He dug out with his knife a piece of the 


whitish substance under foot, and examined 
it closely in the light of the hatch. 

“ Boston,” he said, impressively, “this ship 
w'as loaded with lime, tallow, and .acids—- 
acids above, lime and tallow down here. 
This stuff is neither ; it is lime soa]). And, 
moreover, it has not been toitched hy acids.” 
'I'he doctor’s ruddy kice w.is ashen. 

“ AVell ? ” asked Boston. 

“ f ime soap is formed by. the causticizing 
action of lime on tallow in the presence of 
water and heal. It is easy to umlerstand 
this fire. One of those "tanks leaked and 
drilibled down on the: cargo, attacking the 
lime, which was stowed underneath, as all 
the.se staves we see on top ar<' from tallow- 
k'ds. The he;it, generated by the slacking 
lime, set fire to llm barrels in contact, which 
in turn set fire to others, ;nid they burned 
until the air was exhaitsted, and then went 
out. See, they are but jiartly consuiueil. 
There was intense heat in this hold, and 
exiiansion of the water in all the t;inks. ;\re 
tanks at sea filled to tin: to])?” 

“Chock full, anil a cap screwed down on 
the U|)|)er end of the pipes.” 

“ As 1 thought. The exj);unling water burst 
exery tank in the hold, and the cargo was 
deltigcd with water, which attacked every 
lime-barrel iti the bottom kiyer, at least. 

Result t h e 
bursting of those 
barrels from the 
ebullition of skick- 
ing lime, the melt 
ing of the ttillow 
which could not 
burn long in the 
closed up sptice 
and the mixing of 
it in the interstici s 
of the lime-barrels 
with w.'iter and 
lime a boiling 
hot mess. What 
ha))])ens under 
such conditions?” 

“(live it up,’’ 
said Boston, la¬ 
conically. 

“Lime soa|) is 
formed, which 
rises, .and the 
wati:r Iteintalh is 
in time all taken 
tip by the lime.” 

“But what of 
it ? ” interrupted 
the other. 
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“Wait. I see that this hold and the 
’tween-dock are lined with wood. Is that 
custom,try in iron sliijjs ? " 

“Not now. It used to boa notion that 
an iron skin damaged the cargo ; so the first 
iron ships were ceiled with wood." 

“Are there any drains in the 'iweeii-dcck 
to let water out, in case it gets into thiit deck 
from tibove a sea, for instance ? ” 

“ Ve.s, always* tlirei' or four .scuppi-r boles 
each side amidships. ’I'hev lead the water 
into the bilges, where the piimjis can reach 
it.” 

“ I found up there," continued the doctor, 
“a large [lieie of wood, badly charred by 
acid for hall its length, charred to a lesser 
degree for the ri'St. It was oval in cro.ss 
section, and the largest raid was charrcil 
most.” 

“.Scupper Jilug. 1 snpiiose they plugged 
the 'tween deck scuppers to kcc|) any water 
they might ship out ol the bilges anil away 
troin the lime. " 

“ \'cs, ami those plugs rmnained in |)lace 
for days. If not weeks or months, after tiu’ 
carbovs burst, <is indii .tied by the greater 
charring ol the larger end ol llu' plug. I 
burrowed under the dii'ris. and finind the 
hole which that plug iitteil. It w.is worked 
loose, or knockeil out of the hole by some 
inti'i'iial movement ol the biokcn caiiiovs, 
perhaps. At any rate, it came out, alter 
remaining in place long enough lor the acids 
to become thoroughly mised and lor the 
hull to cool down. She wtis in the ice, 
remember. boston, the mi\ed acid went 
down that hoh.y or others like it. W here, is 
it now ? ” 

“ 1 suppose," said Boston, d)(aightlnlly, 
“that, it soaked U|i into the hold, through 
the skin.” 

“ Ivyactlv. The skin is caulked with 
oakum, is it not ? " Boston nodded. 

“ Th.n oakum wouhl contract with the 
charring action, as ilid the oakum in the 
hatch, and every drop ol that acid lo.ooo 
gallons, IS 1 have figured has filtered up 
into the hotd, with the exception of what 
remai.icil between, the flames under the skin. 
Have you ever .scidied chemistry?” 

“ Slightly.’' 

“ riieri yon ; an follow me. When tallow 
is saponifii-'l there is formed, from the 
palmitin, stearin, and olein contained, with 
the can.sticizing agent- in this case, lime 
a soap. But there are two ends to eiery 
equation and at the bottom of this immense 
soap vat, held in solution by the water, whicli 
would afterwards be taken up by the surplus 
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lime, was the rjther end of this equation; 
and as the yield from tallow of this othfer 
produet is about 30 per cent., and as we start 
with 8,000 soil), kids ■ 40o,ooolb.—all of 
which has disappeared, we can be sure that, 
sticking to the skin and sides of the barrels 
down here, is or was once i20,ooolb.. Or 
sixly tons, ol die oilier end of the cijuation— 
glycerine ! ” 

“ Do von mean, Doe,’' asked Boston, with 
a startled hnik, “ that - 

“ 1 mean,’' said the doctor, emphatically, 
“that tlic first thing the acids mixed in the 
'tween dei k to the right ])ro|iortions, mind 
yon would allaek, on oozing through the 
skin, would lie this giveerine; and the 
certain prodiicl of this union under intense 
cold this hull was Irozen in the ice, remem¬ 
ber would be nilro - glycerine, and as 
the \ield ol the explosive mixture is 
220 per ccnl. of the glycerine, we can he 
morally siiii- that in die bollom of lliis hold, 
held liinily in a hard matrix of sulphate or 
nilrale of caleiiini which would he formed 
next when the ai ids mel the hydrates and 
earbonalcs ol lime is over 130 tons of 
nilni give Cline, all die nioi'e exjilosive from 
nol being washed ol free acids. (iome up 
on deck. I'll show yon soniedhng else.” 

l.iinp and nerveless, Boston followed the 
docior. This (|ncslion was beyond his sea- 
inansbi]). 

'I hc doi-tor broiigbt the yellow substance 

now well dried. “ 1 found plenty of this 
in the Iweeiidcck," he said ; “atnl 1 sliould 
judge they used it to p.ick l)i:lwi'cn the 
earlioy boxes. Il w.is once cotton butting. 
It is now, since I have washed il, a very 
good sample ol gnn collon. (let me a 
lianmicr crowbar something bard.” 

Bosion bronghi a marline sjiike from the 
lin ker, and ihf doctor, tearing off a small 
• piece ol die siibstance and placing il on the 
iron iiarrcl ol a gipsy winch, gave it a hard 
blow with the marline - spike, which was 
nearly torn from liis liand by the exiilosion 
that iollowed. 

“ W'e have in *1110 'twren-deek,” .said the 
doctor, as he turned, “about twice as many 
pounds of this stuff as they used to pack the 
earlioys with ; and, like the nitro glycerine, it 
is the more easily exploded from the impuri¬ 
ties and free abids. 1 washed this for safe 
handling. Boston, we are adrift on a float¬ 
ing Bomb that would pulverize the Rock of 
Gibraltar 1 ” 

“ But, doctor,” asked Boston, as he leaned 
against the rail for support, “wouldn’t there 
be evolution of heat from the action of the 
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acids on ttic lime enough to explode the 
nitro glycerine just formed ? ’’ 

“ 'I'he best jrroof that it did not explode 
is the fact that this hull still floats. 'The 
action was too slow, and it was very cold 
do.Mi there. Iliit I can’t yet account for the 
aeirls left in the bilges. What have they 
been doing all the.se fifty years?” 

lioston found a sounding rod in the locker, 
which he scraped bright with his knife; then, 
unlaying a strand of the rope for a line, 
sounded the |)iini|)-well. The rod eami' up 
dry, but with a slight discoloration on the 
lower end, which lioston showed to the 
doctor. 

“'I'iieai'ids have expended themselves on 
the iron frames and (ilates. Ilow thick are 
they ? ’’ 

*■ Plates, about live-eighths of an inch , 
frames, like railroad iron.” 

“ Phis hull is a shell 1 We won't gi t much 
salvage, (let up some kind of distre.ss signal, 
Hoston.” Somehow the doctor was now tlu' 
master sjiirit. 

A Hag was naileil to the mtist, union flown, 
to lie blown to pieces with the lirst bree/e ; 
the 1 anodier, and another, until the 
fl.ig loekf^r was exhatisted. I'hen 
they hung out, piece alter piece, all 
they could spare of the rotten bed¬ 
ding, until that too was exhatisteil. 

'I'hen they found, in a locker of 
their boat, a Hag of Kres: Cuba, 
which they decided not to waste, 
bitt to httng out only when a sail 
appeared. 

Hut no sail appeared, and the 
craft, buffeted by gales anti seas, 
drifted eastward, while thi- days 
became weeks, and the weeks be 
came months. Twice she entered 
the Sargasso Sea the graveytfrd of 
derelicts ■ to lie blown otit liy 
friendly gtiles and restime her 
travels. Occttsional rains replenished* 
the stock of Iresh water, but tin- 
food they found at first, with tin- 
exception of some cans of luiil, was 
all that came to light. The salt 
meat wtts leathery, and crumblefl 
to a salty dust on exposure to the 
a'r. After a while their stotnachs 
revolted at the diet of cold'soup, 
and they ate only when hunger 
ComiJelled them. 

At first they had stood watch- 
an(J-W(itch, but the lonely horror 
of the long night vigils in 
the constant apprehension of in¬ 


stant death had affected them alike, and 
they gave it up, sleeping and watching 
together. 'riK.“y had taken care of their 
boat and provisioned it, ready to lower and 
pull into the track of any craft that might 
approach. Hut it was tour months from 
the beginning of this strange voyage when 

the two men, gaunt and hungry.with 

ruined digestions and shattered nerves saw-, 
with joy which may be imagined, the first 
land and the first sail that gladdened their 
eyes alter the gale in the Idorida ('hannel. 

.'\ fierce gale Ironi the south west had been 
driving them, broadside on, in the trough of 
the sea, lor the wliok- of the preceding day 
and night ; anil the land they now saw 
appi-ared to them a dark, ragged line of 
blue, i-arly in the morning. Hoston could 
only surmise that it was the co.ist ol Portugal 
or Spain. The .sail which lay between them 
and the land, about thn-e mili-s to leeward, 
proveil to be the trv-.sail ol a white craft, 
liove to, with, bows nearly toward them. 

Hoston climbed the foremast with their 
only Hag and .secured it ; then, Irom the high 
|ioop deck, they watched the other craft. 
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plunging iind wallowing in the immense 
Atlanlie eomhers, often raising her forefoot 
into plain view, again descending with a dive 
that hid the whole forward half ol the craft 
in a white cloud of spunu!. 

“ If she w;iS a steamer I’d call her a 
cruiser,” said lloston ; “one of Uncle Sam’s 
white ones, with a storm sail on her military 
mainmast. She has a ram l)Ow, and yes, 
•sponsons and guns. That's wh.at she is, with 
her funnels an(l*l)ridge carried away.” 

“Isn't she right in our track, lioston?” 
asked the doctor, excitedly. “ Hadn’t sIk' 
better get out of our way ? ” 

“ She’s got steam up a full head : .see the 
escape jet. Slu\ isn’t helpless. If she <lon’t 
launch a boat we'll take to ours and hoard 
her.” 

The distance le.ssened ra))i(lty the cruiser 
plunging up and down in tin- sanu- s|)ot, the 
derelict be.ixing to leeward in great swinging 
leaps, as the sueec ssive seas e.iught her, each 
one leaving her lialf a length further on. 
.Soon tIu'V ef)ul(l maki- out the figures of 
men. 

“Take us off,” screamed the doctor, 
waving his arm.s, “.ind get out ot our 
way ! ” 

“ U’e’ll < lear her,’’ said lloston ; “see, she’s 
started her engine.’’ 

.•\s thev tlrifled dim’i) on the weather side 
of tlm cruiser they shouted re|ieatedly words 
of supplication and warning. They were 
answered by a solid shot from a secondary 
gun, which Hew over their heads. At the 
same time tlm ensign of S|rain was run up 
to the masthead. 

“ They’re Spanish, lloston. They’re 
firing on us. Into that boat with you ' If 
a shot hits our cargo we wiai’t know what 
struck us.” 

They s|)raug into the boat, which luckily 
hung on the lee side, and cleared the falls 
fastened and coiled in the bow and stern. 
Often during their long voyage they had 
rehearsed tlv launching of the lioat in a sea 
way an operation reipiiring (|uick and con¬ 
certed action. 

“Kcadv 1 .oe?” sang out Boston. “One, 
two, three f t go!” The falls overhatiletl 
with a whir, and the falling boat, striking an 
uprising sea with a smack, sank with it. When 
it raised'till y unliooked the tackle • blocks, 
and pushed off with the ours just as a second 
.shot hummed over their heads. 

“ Pu'l, Boston ; pull hard — straight to 
windward ! ” cried the tloctor. 

The tight whaleboat shipped no water, 
and though they were pulling in the teeth 

Vet, * 11 ,— 


of a furious gale, the hulk was drifting 
away from them, and in a short time they 
were separated from their late home by a 
full (luarter-mile of angry .sea. 'I’hc cruitser 
had forged ahead in plain view, and, as they 
looked, took in the try-sail. 

“ .She’s going to wear,” .said Boston. “ See, 
she’s paying off.” 

“ 1 don't know what ‘ wearing ’ means, 
Boston," panted the doctor, “but I know 
the Spanisli nature. She's going to ram that 
hunilred and thirty Ions of nitro. Don’t slop. 
Bull away. Hold on, there; hokl on, you 
fools ! ” he .slK.iuted. “ That’s a tor|)edo ; 
keep away from her ' ” 

I 'orgetting his own injunetic n to pull away, 
the doctor slooil u|), waving his oar frantically, 
and Boston assisted. But if their shouts 
and gestures were understood alroard the 
eruiser they were ignored. She slowly 
turned in a wide eiirve atid headed straight 
for the NcI'Iii)h\ which had drifted to lee¬ 
ward of her. 

What was in the minds of the officers on 
that erttiscr's deck will never he known. 
Cruiscis of all nations hold roving commis¬ 
sions in regard to tlerelicls, and it is fitting 
and proper for one of thetn to gently prod a 
“ vagrant of the sea ” with the steel prow and 
send her below to Irouhlc tto more. But it 
may be Ih.it the sight of tint Cuban flag, 
llo.iting (k'fiautly in the gale, had something 
to do with the speed at which the cruiser 
approached. When hut half a length 
separated the two i rafts a heavy sea lifted 
tlie how ol the eruiser high in air ; the;n it 
sank, and the shar)) steel ram came down 
like a hutehir’s cleaver on the side of the 
derelict. 

A great senii-eir(.'ular wall of red shut out 
the grey ol the sett and sky to leeward, and 
for an instant die horrified mui in the Ixtat 
saw as people see by a lightning flash—dark 
lines radiating from the eentre of this red 
wall, aiidwiear this eentre, itoised on end in 
mid air, with deck and sitonsons still intact, a 
howk'ss, bottomless reiununt of the cruiser. 
Then tlie speeUufie went f)ut in tile dark¬ 
ness of uneonsciousness ; fo^a report, as of 
eoneeutrated thunder, struck them down. 
A great wave left the hollow vorte.v in the 
Sea, wliieh (brew the boat on end, and 
with the inward rush of surrounding water 
arose a mighty grey cone, which subsided to 
a hollow, while another wave followed the 
first. .Again and again this grey pillar rose 
and fell, each subsidence marked by the 
sending forth of a wave. And long before 
these concentric waves liaJ lost themselves 
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in tlif Iwltk; with the storm driven romhers 
from the ocean, the hall filled boat, with her 
unconscious |)asscn,uers, had rlriltcd over the 
spot whore lay the shattered remnant, which, 
with the splinteiaal fragments ol wood and 
iron, strewn on the surface and bottom ol the 
sea for a mile around, and the l(rs.scning 
cloitd of dust in the air, was.all that was lelt 
of the <k:reli(a Neptune and one of the 
finest cruisers in the Spanisli navy. 

A few davs later two exhausted, half- 
statved men pulled a whaleboat up to the 
steps ol the wharf at Cadiz, where they told 


some lies and sold their boat. Six months 
later these two men, sitting at a ram|) fire ol 
the ( uhan army, read from a discoloured 
newspaper, brought ashore with the last 
supplii’S, the following: 

Uy I'niflc i<> ll>c ffcralii. 

>tsifli 1,5, 1S95. .Viivicty tor the safety 
of ll;e K.iiiif tins jjrowii r,T|)iitly lo-dsy, nnd 

tills evenine it is feared, geiieratly, that stie went 
down witli her lour hundred and twenty souls in the 
storm which swept the .sontherti coast on Sunday 
nielli and Monday morning. Despatelies from 
(iiliiatlar say that pieces of a tmal and several sema- 
]iliore flags tielonging to the cruiser came asitore at 
Ceuta and Taiifa this afternoon. 



Pruning the Great Hedge of Meikleonr. 

liv Allan Bi.air. 

/Utishafious from riwlox><ifhs tiy Ike Aitthor. 


MICRK'A l)o:isls (if its liifi \v;i1l of gnicncry, solid in textua-, and varied 

lives, Imt “ |)uir uukl .Scot- in tlie delicate colourinf's ol the beech. 1 ho 

frnd'’ is the locale of the first feeliiif; is one of astonishment at the 

Hceeh l ledf;e, the hii;hest si/e of the hcdt;e, and this is succeeded by 

hed.ne known, one of the an admiration for the proprietors of the 

arboreal wonders of the woiId. estate wlio, through all tliese years, by judi- 

’I'lio hedge is situated about four miles from cions and systematic pruning, have retained 

the popular summer resort of lUairgowrie, the characteristics of a hedge in the massive 

and near hv specimen now 



Meikleonr, one 
of the prettiest 
little villages in 
Scotland. I’or- 
d e r i n g the 
grounds of 
.M e i k 1 e o ii r 
I louse, till- |iro- 
perly ol the 
M a r i| u i s o f 
I .ansdowne,and 
presently ten¬ 
anted by the 
Duke ol Ited- 
lord, the hedge 
extends along 
the side ol the 
Perth Road lor 
nearly half a 
mile,and allain, 
a height o 1 
looft. It is 
believed to have 
been planted in 
1745, and it is 
stated that men 
working at the 
wall, or dyke, in 
front of it bin 
tied off to t.i' e 



before us. 

The hedge is 
|)runed to a 
height of 80ft., 
and, as can 
easily be im¬ 
agined, this is a 
work of no mean 
magnitude, and 
not to be under¬ 
taken lightly. It 
is ten years 
since it was last 
done, and the 
wi iler was fortu¬ 
nate in securing 
several ])holo¬ 
graphs at the 
pruning opera¬ 
tions in April 
of this year. The 
pruning, which 
lasts about three 
weeks, is per¬ 
formed by the 
men on the 
estate, under 
the superinten- 
(leiiee of Mr. 1). 
Matheson, the 


their pan In the Tin. iin>,:i; is o-. ..i..iuv.' land steward, 

last struggle of ’ Three men are 


Prince ( ii.ihe at t'ullo.len, in 17.16. The 
hedge is silualec in a most lovely locality, 
and apiiroaching it from lilairgowrie the 
visitor trave’ses a roadway bordered by 
magnificent irees, .r 111 preparation for the 
sylvan triumph waiting at his journey's end. 

Our first photograph shows the hedge in 
its midsummer glory. .Standing at the top of 
the Craw ].,aw, as the lull beside the hedge 
is (.'.all.'d, one sees before him a beautiful 


usuallv employed on the work two at the 
aetu.il work of pruning, while the third 
rcm.'iins on the road to see that no damage 
is causi.'d liy the falling branches ; but on 
the occasion of oifr visit only two were 
engaged on the work. Naturally, the 
fori'sters’ clothes rlo not receive the tenderest 
treatment, and they are ach presented 
with a pair of new trousers on the comple¬ 
tion of the work. 
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Arrivinji ;il the hwlgt' in llii- ('urly tnorniiij; 
we were in time Id gel :i snairsliot of llie 
foresters’ advent on the scene of their 
labours. The pliotogra])!) at tlie 
end of this article shows clearly the 
height to which the hedge is 
pruned from the spci ial laddi'r, 
seen in the dislance ; above that 
the pruning is carried on by the 
foresters climbing the main trunks 
and (rutting the branches with jrrun- 
ing-hooks. The lirst part of lire 
trimming is lire cutting of the 
undergrowth as high as the men 
can reach. The photograph above 
•showing the men at this stage ol 
the work also gives a good re])iesen- 
tation of the "old, moss grown dyke, 
built by th(' heroes of Culloden 
before they left for that closing 
scene of “ tbir ’45 ” we dare hardl j' 

CSlll it the rebellion of ’45. 

Tbe next jihotograph shows the 
men at wtirk on the ladder%peciaily 
Constrncted for this o[)eration. The 
ladder is made after ihii manner of 
the portable “steps” used in ware- 
houses but, of course, on a much 
larger scale. It is a little over 30ft. 
high, and as a ladder of this si/,e 
is rather unwieldy, it is mounted 
on four wheels, liy means of which 
it is possible for the men to shift it 
as they advance with their labours. 


'1'he roadway 
slopes down to- 
wtirds the hedge ; 
this gives the lad¬ 
der an inclination 
to the hedge, so 
that it is not easily 
overturnial ; still, 
during a heavy 
wind tile men find 
it* impossible to 
('ontinue at their 
work, owing to the 
oscillation of the 
ladder and the 
danger involved. 
After the men 
ave pruned to 
the full extent ol 
the ladder there 
is still about 50ft. 
to be pruned. To 
ai’coniplish this 
the men climb the 
trees forming the 
hedge, and from this di/.zy height lop oil the 
extending branches. The next ])liolograi)h 
depicts them at this hazardous task. High 
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up, silhouetted against tlie sky, is “ Dougal ” 
wielding his |)riming hook ; while lower down, 
in the neighbouring tree, is his companion, 
poised on an outstanding branch, contribut¬ 
ing his fiuota to the work of preserving the 
symmetry of th's nionitnienl of Nature’s handi¬ 
work. A siiiiill saw at the end of ;i pole is 
used to lop off the branches that cannot 
otherwise be rciiclud. 'I'liis is found prefer¬ 
able to llu' tivi rruncator, as th(t worker can 
use it with out? haiul, while with the other 
he steatlies binisi'll on his elevated ])erch ; 
both hands are ms'essary to work the 
averruncator, and, as might be su|)|>osed, both 
hands cannot be s|)ared for this purpose. 



THE PRUNERS Al-OFT. 


In climbing, the men are not rojted to tte 
hedge in anyway; and, dangerous though the 
work may appear to the casual observer, the 
men takt' it as ])art of the “clay’s darg,” and 
no accident has ever happened. Each man 
c.irries in his pocket a jiiece of string, so that 
should he chance to drop his pruning hook, he 
lowers the string, his companion on the road 
ties it to the pruning-hook, and the workman, 
|)ulling in the string, recovers his tool with¬ 
out the necessity of leaving his position. 
Jloth men shown in the pluitograph were 
employed on this same job ten years ago, 
:i fact that spetiks well for emi>loyer and 
eiii()loyed. 


From Behind the Speaker's Chair. 

LX. 


(VII;\VE 1 ) IlY HKNKY \V. lAICY.) 


IHK 
HOUSE OK 
COMMONS. 


ONE of the ch.ir.aeleristics of 
the House of ('ommons th;it 
I'ntle.ir it to th(; student of 
nuinners is its .'lijsolute frei-dom 
from snol)l)isliness. It is no res[)erter of 
persons. 'I’roj.in .nnd 'I'yrean are one to it. 
What it likes above all things is a man of 
e.ipacity, of siin[)le manner, with the gift 
of eonveyitig information and argument in 
lucid .speech. Whether he be born heir to 
a petaage or whether he passed some years 
of early life in a eoal mine affects its judg¬ 
ment only in tin- direction of seeming more 
indulgent tittention to one of tin: latter class. 

It is luiman and I'higlish to the extent 
that, at the bottom of its he.nrt, it loves a 
lord. lint if siraineil imaginatioji may go the 
length of conjuring a stupid man 
bearing a lordly title, his attempts 
at engaging its itivoiirable atlen 
tioti would not meet with gretiler 
siifteess than if his father had 
been a tailor. The case of LorrI 
Randol]ih ( dtiirehill illustrates the 
situation. Undoubtedly the fact 
that his father was a duke gave 
him a favourable opening. Had 
he failed to seize and make the 
most rif it, an armful of dukes 
would not ha\e helped him. 

Had he come of a line of trades¬ 
men he would, perhairs :i little 
more slowlv but inevitably, have 
reached the ])osition he 
eventually won in the House of 
Commons. 

One of the most successful 
speeches of the present Session 
was delivered by a Welsh member 
who, according to his own modest 
record, set forth in the jrages of 
“Hod,’’ served as a schoolmaster 
in Wales, and, coming to London, 
became a.ssisiant masti r in a 
Hoard School, finally advancing to a tutorship 
at Oxford, 'v'et Mr. William Jones, unex¬ 
pectedly interposing in debate on the (|uestioii 
of the ! stablishment of a ('alholic University 
in [Iiiblin, instantly commanded the atten¬ 
tion of the House, which, filling as be went 
on, sat in the attitude of entranced attention 
familiar in moments when it wtis addres.sed 
by johti Bright or Mr. Oladstone. 

The secret of this rare triumph is that 
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Mr. Jones very rarely interijo.scs in debate; 
that he knows what he is talking about; 
that his lips are touched with the fire of that 
elo(|Uenee [lossible only to the Oelt ; atid 
that his tnantier is tnodest almost to the 
verge of timidity. 'fhere are men who 
would barter coronets or great wettllh for the 
reception spontaiieously accorded to the 

unassuming Welsh schoolmaster. In the 
House of ('ommons neilhei rank nor money 
could [ttirebase it. 

Mtiny people are familiar with 
a description of the personal 
appearance of Mr. (llailstone in 
his earliest days in the House of 
Commons without knowing the 
its (.nigin. “Mr. (lladslone’s 
appi’antnee and mtiimers,’’ it w.as 
written in tlie Session of iSyK, 
“are null b in bis favour. He is 
a line looking man. Hi- is about 
the usual height and of good 
figure. His counleiiaiiee is mild 
and pleasant, and has a highly 
intelleelual expression. His eyes 
are clear and (piiek, his eyebrows 
are dark and rather prominent. 
There is not a dandy in the 
House but envies what Triiefitt 
would lall his fine head of jet- 
black hair. It is abvavs carefully 
parted from tlieerown downwards 
to bis brow, where it is tastefully 
shaded. His features are small 
and regtilar, and his complexion 
piust be a very unworthy witness 
if he does not possess an abund¬ 
ant stock of lu-alth.” 

The (|uotation is from a 
— / work entitled “Random 

Recollections of the Lords 
and Commons.” It was juib- 
lisbed in i8_yS anonymously, 
a fortunate arrangement, since 
it permitted the author that freer scope of 
description and criticism that makes his work 
precious to succeeding generations. 1 have 
the good fortune to possess a copy of the first 
edition in its old-fashioned, pajier boarded 
covers. l,ooking up the fit miliar ()uot.ation, 
the only passtige of the fiook that survives in 
current literature, it is amusing to find this 
shrewd observer’s estimate of the possibilities 
of the young member for Newark. 


OKA I'tHe, 
JlMxh.S, M.L. 
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“He is,” wrote Mr. James (Irant tliere 
is no seeret now about the authorshi|) of the 
work—“ a man of very considerabU.' talent, 
but has nothing approaching to genius. His 
abilities are much more the result of .in 
excellent edueathrn and of mature study than 
of any |)rodig.ility on the part- of Nature in 
the disiribulion of her mental gifts. I have 
no idea that he will ever aerinire the reputa¬ 
tion of a great statesman. His views are 
not suffieietitly • profound or enlarged for 
that. . . . He is plausible even when most 
in error. When it suits himself or his pally 
he can apply himself with the strictest close¬ 
ness to the real Jioiiit at issue ; when to 
evadr- that point is deemed most politic no 
man can wander from it more widely.’’ 

That last |)assage is exeellenl. Written 
more than sixtv years ago, it exactly describes 
Ml. (iladstone’s Parliamentary prai tiee up to 
the d.ile of his final appearance at the table. 

Mr. (Irani, 1 iH-liere, livi-d long 
enough .0 see his i.'arly jiidgineni 
11 .Min.N ('.•.ulstone's capabilities 

falsified. Prophesying before he 
knew, he had, howaner, the satisfaction of 
erring in distinguished l ompanv. (ieorge 
Selwyii heard Pill’s fust spec* h in the House 
of (Commons, and. writing to Lord (.Carlisle, 
tinder dale iph June, i/Mi, In- says, “I 
heard yesterday young i’ill : 1 ranii- down 
into the House to jiidgi' for niysi lf. He is 
a young nian wlio will uniloubtediv make his 
way in the world by his abililie.s. Put to 
give him credit for being very extraordinary 
upon what 1 hearti yesterilay would lu- 
absurd. If the oration had bi-eii |(rononneed 
e(|uallv Will liy a young man whose name 
was not of tin- .same renown, and if the 
matter and ex[iression had come without that 
prejudice, all whii'li could have been said 
was that he w.as a sensible and promising 
young man.” 

“ I'he Karl of Rosebery has an 
i.oun aversion which nothing but some 
KOsi'.iiKuv. powerful eonsideratiori can over- 
( erne to take any active part 
in great i..itional ti'ieslions. He aci|uils 
himself in hi. addresses to the House in 
a very res,>ectalile manner. He speaks 
with great einjrhu: is, as if every senti nce 
he uttered wa rt the result of dee|) con¬ 
viction Tb. earnr stness of his manner 
always insure.; him an attentive hearing, 
and adds much to the effect of what ho 
says, ills speeches usually indicate an 
acrjuaintancc with their subject. His 
elocution would be considered good were 
it not that its effect is impaired by his 


very peculiar voice—so peculiar that I know 
not how to describe it. .-Ml I can say 
rcs])ecling it is that a person who has once 
heard it will never forget it. 

“ He always speaks with sufficient loud¬ 
ness to be audible in all parts of the House. 
He seldom falters, and still more rarely 
hesitates for want of suitable phra.seology. 
His l.nignago is in good taste, without being 
|)olished, 11 is addressi s never extend to any 
length, but they are eoinpri-heiisive. There is 
generally as nnich matler-olTael or argument 
in them as a more wordy speaker would 
swell out to double the extent. 

“His action re(|uires but little notice. He 
is ;i ipiiel speaker. His bodv stands nearly 
as still as if he were transfixed. He now and 
then moves both hands at once just as if he 
were waving them to some friend he re¬ 
cognised at a distance. 

“ The noble Karl is slightly below’ the 
midille height, with a moderate inelinalion to 
eorpuleiiey. His complexion partakes more 
of sallowness than of any other ipiality I 
could n.une. His hair has something of a 
greyish colour. In the features of his face 
there is nothing peculiar. He looks a good- 
natured man, and I believe he is so in reality. 
He is in his lifty fifth year.” 

If he were alive now he would be in his 
117th. As the reatler, misled by the open¬ 
ing senteliee, would begin to suspv'ct, this 
pen and ink ski tv h does not refer to the Isarl 
of Rosebery who fills so large and luminous a 
space in the closing yiars of fhe Victorian 
ira. It was his grandfalhei, the fourth Karl, 
who sal in the fust P.irliameiit of the (Jueen, 
anil in siieceeding ones up to the year 1S68. 
The sketch, penned in i8g8, is taken from 
the same lively volume that enshrines the 
more familiar portrait of young William 
Kvvarl (lladstoije. 

Lord .Ashbourne is not only a 
.VN charming after dinner speaker 

' ‘ ■' himself, but was at least on one 
^ ■* evening the cause of a tour de 
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force in after-dinner speaking by another. 
On tlie occasion alluded to Lord Ashbourne 
was, as he often is, a host in himself. The 
dinner was given at the United Service ('lub, 
to welcome Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, on 
one of those not infretiucnt visits to London 
with which he tempers his exile as Her 
Majesty’s Minister at Madrid. The Marquis 
Of I.ondonderry sat on Lord Asli- 
hournc’s right, and next to him 
Mr. (,'haunccy l)e|)cw. 

It was a small and [uirely socaal 
dinner amongst old friends, and 
nothing was remoter from ex|)ccta- 
tion than siteechmaking. W’hen 
the servants had left 
the room, to ever)- 
one’s surprise the 
ho.st rose to propose 
a toast to the health 
of the Manpiis of 
Londonderry aiul 
Her Majestys Min 
ister at Madrid. 

1 never saw a man 
so annoyed as was 
Lord Londonderry. 

Ho had come out for 
a pleasant evening, 
and here was thrust 
upon him the hurdmi 
of after-dinner 
speech - making. If 
coals had suddenly 

gone down half a crown in price his eoun 
tenance could not have more nearly resembled 
their colour. Drummond Wolff, on the 
contrary, was quite elate. K charming after- 
dinner speaker, he welcomed this une.xirected 
opportunity of displaying his talent. 

Lord Ashbourne went on for some lime, 
expatiating on the high qualities of l.orrl 
Londonderry,' and extolling the diplomatic 
talent of Drummond Wolff. “With your' 
permission,” he added, in an abrii|itly con¬ 
cluding Sentence, “ 1 will call upon Mr. 
Chauncey Depew to respond to the toast.” 

The surprist: was complete, not least for 
Ghauncey llepew. But in'a moment he was 
on his legs, and made response which for wit 
and appropriateness could not have been 
exceeded by an ordinary man with the 
advantage of a week’s pre[)arption. 

pin 'iiNC "'dl’ •I''-' courage 

-aitE .HOUSE®"^ authority of a still young 
.it moniTD drafted a somewhat 

*: ■ elaborate scheme for the further 

refor/n procedure in the House of Com- 
ile has sat for Egremont long enough 
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to have been present when the House was 
brought to the verge of a curious crisis. The 
Spe.aker being indisposed, the Chairman of 
tVays and Means took the chair. One day 
it. was whisjtcrcd that the Chairman had 
been attacked by the prevailing scourge. If 
h(j were laid up, the Speaker meanwhile 
confined to his room, chaos would come. 

Parliament, in its wisdom, 
never contemplated .such 
concatenation of circum¬ 
stance. No provision was 
made to meet it, and the. 
House must needs stand 
adjourned till one or other 
of the right honourable 
gentlemen recovered health 
and strength. 

Mr. Duncomhe ])ro|)oses 
that the Standing Order 
shall he amended in the 
direction of giving the 
Siicaker power to nominate 
a member who, in the 
ab.scnce of the Chair¬ 
man of Ways and 
Means, shall he 
authorized to jrer- 
form his duties and 
exercise his full 
powers. Sui h action 
is to he taken by the 
S[K'akcr upon receiv 
ing a written request 
from the Leader of the House. 

Whilst the adaption of this new rule would 
avert what might possibly be a grave incon¬ 
venience to public business conseiiuent on 
the simultaneous illness of the Speaker and 
his Di'puty, Mr. Dtincombc probably has in 
view another and more familiar hitch. At 
the commencement of every Session the 
Speaker nominates three mi'inbers to serve 
U[)on occasion as Chairman of Ways and 
Means. The appointment docs not carry 
with it authority to submit the closure. The 
conse<iuencc is th.at, when the Chairman 
of Ways and Means is temporarily absent, 
whether through illness or after an excep¬ 
tionally long spell in the chair, the work of 
Committee must he carried on without the 
inestimable advantage of the once-contemned 
closure. 

Such .st.ate of things frequently befalls in 
the effort to wind up a Se.ssion. The Chair¬ 
man of Committees having sat through a 
dozen or sixteen hours at a stretch must take 
a rest. If the Prorogation is to be accom- 
plkbed at a desired date, the Committee 
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of Supply must be kept pegging away at the 
Votes. There are temporary Cliairmen at 
hand, but they may not put the (|ue.slion 
involving the closure. Obstruction is con¬ 
sequently for the time master of the situation. 

Another reform suggested l)y Mr. 
Duncombe afifects the established 
order of business through the 
week. At present, Cioveriiment 
business has absolute precedence 
ph Mondays anc^Thursdays, whilst Friday is 
let ap,Trt for (Joinmittee of Supply. 'J'uesday 
bights, at least up to Faster, are the pro|H rty 
of private members, who use the occasion to 
bring forw.ard notices of motion on miscel¬ 
laneous topics. Wednesdays also belong to 
the [jrivate member for the [rurpose of 
furthering Hills. 

Mr. Duncombe has a really ingenious and, 
from some points of view, an attractive plan 
of rearranging business. He would have .Mon¬ 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday allotted for 
(lovernment business. Instead of meeting 
on Wednesday at no,>11 and sitting till six be 
would have the arrangement transferred to 
Friday. W'ednesday being transformed into 
an ordinary night sitting should 
take the |)lace of Friday, inas¬ 
much as it would be devoted 
to .Sup])ly. 

This is an intiocent-looking 
J)lan, but the private member is 
not so simple as in individual 
cases he looks. (ireedy (lovern- 
ments have long |>oachcd oti his 
domain with morning sittings 
and the like, lc.ading up to the 
hat burglary of appro[)riating all 
his time after Whitsuntide. I'he 
adoption of Mr. Duncombe’s 
plan would make a final end of 
the private member and his 
efforts at legislation. It would 
mean the practical adjournment 
of the House tifter IVednesday 
night’s sitting. .Members not 
personally intercsteti in the 
motion set df.wn for 'I’hursday 
night, or the Hill h.aving first 
place on the Ftrders for Friday, 
would con pensatf themselves 
for close attendaiv e on the first 
three days of the week by making holiday 
from Tlnirsd.o' to Monday afternoon. 

Whether the country would be materially 
the worse for this hamstringing of amateur 
legislation is a delicate question that need 
not be here discussed. I believe Mr. Balfour 
is disposed to view the scheme with favour. 

Voi XX — 14 . 
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It is quite certain that the private member, 
reitresenting the fly, will not walk into the 
parlour the door of which is .so invitingly 
opened by the ingenuous inheritor of a 
familiar Parliamentary name. 

, , Nothing has been heard in the 

^ , present Parliament of a move- 

SI’EAKER s ‘ . 1 • 1 f 

ment which was a source of 
some embarra.ssment to Mr. 
(iully’s predecessor in the Chair. In accord¬ 
ance with immemorial usages members of 
the House of Commons invited to dine with 
the Speaker in the Session are required to 
wear Court dress. To some members this is, 
whether from inadeipiatc means or con¬ 
scientious objections, a bar to acceptance of 
the prized privilege. In ti e Parliament 
chosen at the Cener.al Flection of 1880 there 
was a considerable accession of what are 
known as working-men members. These 
were invited in due turn, the Speaker jiidi- 
ciou.sly handicapping person.al preference by 
invoking alphabetical order. 

In view of the essential condition of Court 
dress the I ,ahour members were obliged to 
ab.sent themselves from the hosjiitable board. 

A petition was got up, signed 
by many more than those per¬ 
sonally concerned, begging the 
Speaker to iiermit variations 
from the rule. Hut the Speaker 
of the House of Commons is 
the custodian of great traditions. 
He might as rea.sonably be 
expected to apirear in the Chair 
without wig and gown as to 
countenance at his official 
table guests who wore not the 
wedding garment. 

Mr. Peel’s 
EREE AND kindly in- 
EASY. stincts and 
• . hospitable 

intent on one occasion 
got over the difficulty. 
In supplement to his 
Wednesday evening 
banquets, when mem¬ 
bers cluster round him 
in Court dress, he gave 
a non-official dinner at 
which - -as in quite other 
circumstances at Ford Onslow’s charming 
dinners in Richmond Terrace — it was 
- optional for guests to present themselves 
either in morning or evening dress. There 
were thirty-six present, twelve representing in 
the House of Commons I.a' our constituen¬ 
cies. Each of these was sandwiched between 
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two other members of the 
House, and a most delight¬ 
ful evening was spent 
Among the Welsh mem¬ 
bers was the gentleman 
known in the Principality 
as “ Mabon.” Someone 
suggested that the honour¬ 
able member could sing. 

“ Mabon ” blushed assent 
The Speaker’s pleasure 
being taken, “ Mabon ” 
rose to his feet and trolled 
forth a lightsome Welsh 
ditty. 

In the dining-room at 
Speaker’s House three 
centuries of Sfieakers look 
down from the walls oti 
the more or less festive 
dinner-scene. What they 
thought of this p;irti(mlar 
occasion is, for obvious 
reasons, not recorded. 

Members of the present House 
T.\KING of Commons observing the not 
THE OATH, infrequent occurrence of new 
members, unchallenged, electing 
to make deckiration instead of taking the 
oath, find it difficult to realize the storm that 
raged round the (juestion in the days of Mr. 
Bradlaugh. That devout men like the late 
Lord Randolph Churchill, the lui(>i)ily still 
living Sir Henry Wolff, and Sir Jolin (iorst 
should have fought Mr. liradlaiigh’s claim 
tooth and nail is not a matter of marvel, 
more estrecially as Mr. (Gladstone was (»ni- 
mitted to its support. What is more 
significant of deeply-stirred feeling at the 
time is the fact that scores of Liberals, 
just returned at the (lencral Election in the 
train of Mr. (Gladstone, revolted, dealing the 
Government a blow on the very threshold of 
its career, from which it never recovered. 

The question, in a different form, was 
earlier ffiught, with ecjual bitterness, in 
respect of the admission to Parliament of 
Jews and Roman Catholics. Now it is 
quite a common thing to sec a newly-elected 
memtjer standing at the Table wearing his hat 
as he takes the oath, in sign of his Jewish 
iaith. 

>■ ^ 't’ot'dor how many members of 
_ '^^the present House know that 
^ within the last half century there 
were two forms of oath, one for 
the Protestant, one for the Roman Catholic? 
Mr. iJiadstone remembered the scene ii» the 
V House of Commons on a November day in 


1837, the newly- 

elected Pailiament was 
sworn in. Then, as now, 
the performance was 
hastened by carrying it on 
in batches. As many 
members as could manage 
clustering together to touch 
the Bible repeated the oath 
in chorus. 

I gathered from Mr. 
Gladstone’s story that in 
those days members re¬ 
peated the oath aloud., 
\Vheu oi)position to Romat^ 
Catholics enjoying full (j{viP 
rights was overcome—and 
Pitt, it will be remembered, 
w'as, after strenuous effort, 
beaten on the [)oint by that 
eminent statesman George 
- Protestants insisted 
upon retention of the pri¬ 
vilege of denouncing Roman 
Catholics in the oath of allogi.ance taken at 
the Table of the House of Commons. It 
was, Mr. Gladstone said, a most iincom- 
])romising performance, Roman Catholics 
being described as idolatrjrs destined to over 
lasting |x;rdilion. 

What engraved the circumstance on the 
tablets of his memory, legible after an 
interval of sixty years, was tiiat at a table 
adjoining that at which the young member 
for Newark and a dozen other stalwart Pro¬ 
testants were vigorously cursing their Catholic 
colleagues stood Daniel O’famnell, quietly 
taking the form of oath prepared for mem¬ 
bers of his faith. 

“ He could not fail,” said Mr. Gladstone, 
“ to have heard the chorus of our charitable 
performance.” 

There are few things in a small 
wity more irritating to members 
of the House of (Commons than 
QUESTIONS. censorship their questions 
undergo at the hands of the clerks at the 
Table, It is a wholesome restriction that the 
manuscript of all questions addressed to 
Ministers shall be handed in at the Table. 
They are read, usually by the second clerk, 
and sent on to the printer, sometimes with 
serious emendations. It is a common occur¬ 
rence for members, especially gentlemen 
from Ireland, to make public complaint on 
submitting their question that its text has 
been so manipulated as to have lost its point 
That is to say, in inquiring about delay in 
delivery of letters at Oonakihy or Ballyina- 
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hooly, the Clerk at the Table has struck out 
a broad hint that the Minister to whom the 
question is addressed was guiltily cognizant 
of the secret of the sudden death of a con¬ 
nexion on his wife’s side. 

So deeply rooted is the feeling of resent¬ 
ment at tampering with literary work to 
whose composition a full hour may have 
been devoted, that this Session a member so 
little given to revolt as Mr. Kimber came in 
contact with tlu^ authority of the Chair by 
insistence on the reinstatement of the origin.al 
text of his question. In this ease there was 
no wanton and groundless insinuation of foul 
play suffered liy a mother-in-law. The Clerk 
at the 'I’able thought some passages were 
irrelevant and struck them out. Mr. Kimber 
eomiilained that the first intimation of the 
matter he received was when he opened Ins 
cojiy of the Orders and found his ])rize prose- 
poem of a question reduced to baldest limits. 
He attemiitcd to graft u[)on the stem of his 
remarks the suppressed cutting, so that the 
Iiou.se might judge between him and the 
Clerk at the Talile. 'itic Siieaker was down 
on him like a thunderbolt, frustrating a 
familiar device. 

In this particular case the S|)eaker ad¬ 
mitted that he had not been made aware 
of drastic dealing with the manuscript. I!ut, 
according to his constant ruling, he peremp¬ 
torily declined to |)ermit discussion of the 
procedure at the 'I'able or repetition of the 
words struck out of the question. Mr. 
Kimber was comiielled to accept the change¬ 
ling which bore his name m the list of 
cpiestions, though, as he 


an audience of the Speaker. They draw his 
attention to any point of order likely to be 
raised in the course of the forthcoming sit¬ 
ting. The situation is discussed, precedents 
are looked uii, and when the whirlwind rises 
the Speaker is prepared to ride upon it. 

'File I'iarl of Onslow holds excep- 
uoiJiti.E tional position in Parliament by 
HONOURS, reason of the fact that two of his 
ance.stors became Speakers of 
the House of Commons. 'I'hat is a matter 
of public record. There is another, less 
familiar, fact which establishes the unique 
position of the Under Secretary for the India 
Office. Twice has he moved the Address in 
the House of Lords. 

'File first occasion was the 510 of February, 
1880, the principal lojiics of the Queen’s 
Speech having reference to the capture and 
deposition of (Xtewayo and the Afghan 
invasion after the murder of Sir Louis 
Cavngnari. 'i’he second time was on the 
u)th of .August, 1886, Parliament having met 
immediately after the Oeneral Election-that 
smashed Ilome Ktile and sent the Liberal 
I’arty into the wilderness. On that occasion 
the noble ICarl w:is able to approve the 
decision announced in the Queen’s Speech, 
that in view of the date Her Majesty 
abstained from recommending for the con¬ 
sideration of Parliament any measures save 
those essential to the conduct of the public 
service during the remainder of the year. 

Invitation to move or second the Address 
in either House is a conqiliment highly 
prized. How it came about that it should be 
thus lavished ti|)on an in- 


dolefully said, be was not 
able to recognise it. 

Mr. ('.tilly is eiiual 
t’KUl’.AkINU. . ' 

, . to all occasions, 

I'OR A 1 j * 

and met this un- 

SITTINC.. , , .. 

expected outburst 

with his accustomed firmness 
and urbanity. 

As a rule he is 
warned before¬ 
hand of anvthiiig ^ 

in the wind by 
the simple pni- 
cess of a con- 
feience which 
precedes each 


sitting of die 
House. ■ On 
every day the 
House meets 
the clerks at 
the Table have 
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dividual is not explained. 
Lord Onslow modestly sur¬ 
mises that Lord Salisbury 
forgot the honour 
had already been 
bestowed upon 
^ him. It is ecjually ■ 

reasonable to 
suppose that the 
Premier cher- 
ished such 
Plt^^sed recollec- 
tions of the glow- 
ing eloquence of 
^ the speech on the 

5th February, 
1880, that, like a 
person who shall 
^ nameless, 
* 7 ^^ he in August, 

A rb86, “asked for 
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Melisande; of^, The Long-Haired Princess. 

A Stoky for Chiijjren. 

By E. Nksbit. 



mCN the J’rincess Melisande 
was horn, her mother, the 
Queen, wished to liavi' a 
christening parly, hut the King 
put liis foot down and said he 
would not have it. 

“ I’ve seen too much trouble come of 
christening parties,” said he. “ However 
carefully you keep your visiting-book, some 
fairy or othi;r is sure to gel left’out, and you 
know what that leads to. AMiy, cviai in my 
own family, the most shocking things have 
occurred. 'I'hc hairy M.aknola was nf)t 
asked to my great-grandmother’s christening 
—and you know all about the siiindle and 
the hundred years’ sleep.” 

“ I’erha|).s you're right,’’ said the Queen. 
“ My own cousin by marriage forgot 
some stuffy old fairy or 
other when she was send- , ^, , 

ing out the cards for her 
daughter’s christening, 
the old wretch turned 
at the last moment, and 
the girl drops toads out 
of her mouth to this 
day.” 

“Ju.st so, said 
King ; “ we’ll 

have no non- 
sense about it. 

I’ll be her god¬ 
father and you 
shall l)e her god¬ 
mother, and we 
won’t ask a single 
fairy, then none 
of them can‘be 
offended.’’ 

“ Unless they 
all are,” said the 
Queen. 

And that was 
exactly what hap¬ 
pened. When the 
King and the 
Queen and the 
Ijiiby got back 
from thechristen- 
V ,'ing the parlour- 
.‘tBiaid mot them 
’ at. the , door, and 
said 

f “ .Please, your 
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Majesty, several ladies have called. I told 
them you were not at home, but they all 
said they’d wait.” 

“ Are they in the parlour ? ” asked the 
Queen. 

“ I’xc shown them into tlie Throne Room, 
your Majesty,” .Siiid the parlourmaid. “ You 
sec, there are several of them.” 

There were about .seven hundred. 'I'he 
great Throne Room was crammed with 
fairic.s, of all ages and of all degrees of beauty 
and ugliness - good fairies and bad fairies, 
ilower fairies and moon fairic.s, fairies like 
spiders and fairies like butterflies—and as 
the Queen opened the door and began to say 
how sorry sin- was to have kejtl them waiting, 
they all i ried, with one \()iee, “ Why didn’t 
you ask w to your christening party ? ” 

“ I haven’t had a party,’’ 

, said the t^lueeii, and she 

'x'* turned to the King and 

whispered, “ 1 told you so.” 
This was her only consolation. 
“ You’ve had a chris¬ 
tening,’’ said the fairies, 
all together. 

“ Tm very sorry,’’ said 
the |XX)r (futen, 
but M a Ie V o 1 a 
pushed forward 
and said, “ Hold 
your tongue,’’ most 
rudely. 

Malevola is the 
oldest, as well as 
the most wickeil, 
of the fairies. She 
is desf;rvedly un¬ 
popular, and has 
Ireen left out of 
more christening 
parties titan all the 
rest of the fairies 
put together. 

“ Don’t l)egin t > 
make excuses,” 
she said, sliaking 
her finger at the 
Queen. “That 
only makes your 
conduct worse. 
You know well 
enough what hap¬ 
pens if a fairy is 
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left out of a christening party. We are 
all going to give our christening presents 
now. As the fairy of highest social position, 

I shall begin. The Princess shall be 
bald.” 

The Queen nearly fainted as Malevola 
drew back, and another fairy,- in a smart 
bonnet with snakes in it, stepped forward 
with a rustle of hats’ wings. Hut the King 
stepped forward too. 

“No you don'f!” said he. “1 wonder at 
you, ladtes, 1 do indeed. How ran you be 
so unfairylike? Have none ol you been to 
school- have none of you siudied the history 
of your own raca- ? Surely ) on don’t need a 
poor, ignorant King like me to tell you that 
this is no '! ” 

“ How dare you ? ” cried the fairy in the 
bonnet, and the snakes in it (]uivercd as she 
tossetl her head. “It is my turn, and I say 

the F’rincess shall be-” 

.. The King jiut his hand over her mouth. 

“l.ook here,” he raid; “1 won’t have it. 
Listen to reason or you’ll be sorry' after¬ 
wards. A liiiry who breaks the traditions 
of fairy history goes out you know she does 
!< - like the flame of a candle. And all 
tradition shows that only one bad ftiiry is 
ever forgotten at a christening party and the 
good ones are always invited ; so either this 
is not ;i christening party, or else you were 
all invited except one, and, by her own 
showing, that was Malevola. Tt nearly 
alw’ays is. fto ( make myself clear ? ” 

Several of the better-class fairies who had 
been letl away by .Malevola’s influence tiiur- 
miired that there was something in what His 
Majesty said. 

“ Try it, if you don't believe me,” said the 
King ; “ give your nasty gifts to my innocent 
child—but as sure as you do, out you go, 
like a candle-iiame. Now, then, will you 
ri.sk it ? ” 

No one answered, and presently several 
fairies came up to the Queen and said what 
a pleasant party it had been, but they 
really must be going, 'lliis example decided 
the rest. One by otic ail the fairies said 
good-bye and thanked the (,)ueen for the 
delightful ' Jairnoon they had spent with 
her. 

“ It’s been quite too lovely,” said the lady 
with the bonnet; do ask us again soon, dear 
Queen. I sh.dl be so hn^ing to see you 
again, and the dear baby,” and off .she went, 
with the snake-trimming quivering more than 
ever. 

When the very last fairy was. gone the 
Queen ran to look at the baby—she tore off 
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its Honiton lace cap and burst into tears. 
For all th6 baby’s downy golden hair came 
off with the cap, and the Princess Melisande 
was as bald as an egg. 

“ Don't cry, my love,” said the King. “I 
have a wish lying by, which I've never had 
occasion to use. My fairy godmother gave it 
me for a wedding present, but since then I’ve 
had nothing to wish for ! ” 

“Thank you, dear,” said the Queen, 
smiling through her tears. 

“ I’ll keep the wish till baby grows up,” 
the King went on. “ /\nd then I’ll give it to 
her, and if she likes to wish for hair she 
can.’’ 

“ Oh, won t you wish for it said the 

Queen, dropping mixed tears and kisses on 
the baby’s round head. 

“No, dearest. .She may want something 
else more when she grows u[). And besides, 
her hair may glow by itself.” 

Hut it never did. Princess Melisande 
grew up ;is beautiful as tlie sun and its good 
as gold, but never a hair grew on that little 
head ol hers. The (.tueeii sewed her a little 
cap of green silk, and the Princess’s pink 
and white face looked out of this like a 
flower peeping out of its bud. And every 
day as she grew' older she grew dearer, and 
as shi- grew dearer she grew better, and as she 
grew more good she grew more beautiful. 

Now, when she was grown up the Queen 
said to the King :. 

“ My love, our dear daughter is old enough 
to know what .she wants. Let her liave the 
wish.” 

So the King wrote to his fairy godmother 
and sent the letter hy a butterfly. He asked 
if he might hand on to his daughter the wish 
the fairy had given him for a wedding present. 

“ 1 have never had oeeasion to use it,” 
said he, “ though it has always made me 
happy to remeniher that I had such a thing 
•in the house. 'I'he wish is as good as new, 
and my daughter is now of an age to appreci¬ 
ate so valifable a present.” 

'I'o which the fairy replied by return of 
butterfly : 

“Dk.vu King, -•■Pray do whatever you like 
with my poor little present. I had quite 
forgotti.n it, but 1 am pleased to think that 
you have treasured my humble keepsake all 
these years. 

“ Your affectionate godmother, 

“FortuniV F.” . 

So the King unlocked his gold safe with 
the seven diamond-handled keys that hung 
at his girdle, and took out the wish and gave 
it to his daughter. 
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And Melisande said : “ Father, I will wish 
that all your subjects should be quite happy.” 

But they were that already, because the 
King and Queen were .so good. So the wish 
did not go off. 

So then she said : “Then 1 wish them all 
to be good.” 

But they were that already, because they 
were hajtjty. So again the wislt hung fire. 

Then the (^)ueen said : “ Dearest, for my 
sake wish what I tell you.” 

“ Why, of course 1 will,” .said Melisande. 
The Queen whispered in her ear, and Meli¬ 
sande nodded. Then she said, aloud : 

“ 1 wish 1 had golden hair a yard long, 
and that it would grow an inch every day, 
and grow twiee as fast every lime it was cut, 
and--” 

“ Sto]),” cried the King. And the wish 
went off, and the next moment the Princess 
stood smiling at him through a shower of 
golden hair. 

“ Oh, how lovely,” .said the Queen. 
“ What a pity you interrupted her, dear ; 
she hadn’t finished.” 

“ What was the end ?" asked the King. 

“ Oh,” said Meli.sande, “ 1 was only going 
to say, ‘ and twice as thick.’ ” 

“ It’s a very good thing you didn’t,” said 
her father. “ You’ve done about enough.” 
For he had a mathematical mind, and could 
do the sums about the grains of wheat 
on the chess board, and the nails in the 
horse’s shoes, in Royal head without any 
trouble at all. 

“Why, what's the matter?’’ asked the 
Queen. 

“You’ll know soon enough,” said the 
King. “ Come, let's be hapjiy while we 
may. (live me a kis.s, little Melisande, and 
then go to nurse and a.sk her to teach you 
how to comb your hair.” 

“ I know,” said Melisamlc; “ I’ve often 
combed mother’s.” 

“Your mother has beautiful hair," said the 
King ; “ but I fancy you will find .your own 
less easy to manage.” 

And, indeed, it was so. 'I'he Princess’s 
hair began by being a yard long, and it grew 
an inch every night. If you know anything 
at all about the simplest sums you will see 
that in about five weeks her hair was about 
two yards long. This is a very inconvenient 
length. It trails on the floor and sweeps up 
all the dust, and though in palaces, of course, 
U is all gold-dust, still it is not nice to have 
it in your hair. And the Princess’s hair was 
growing an inch every night. AVhen it was 
three yards long the Princess could not bear 


it any longer—it was so heavy and so hot— 
so she borrowed nurse’s cutting-out scissors 
and cut it all off, and then for a few hours 
she was comfortable. But the hair went on 
growing, and now it grew twice as fast as 
before; so that in thirty si.x days it was as 
long as ever. The poor J’rincess cried with 
tiredness, and when she couldn’t bear it any 
more she cut it off, and was comfortable for 
a very little time. For the hair now grew 
four times as fast as at first, and in eighteen 
days it was as long as before, and she had to 
have it cut. Then it grew eight inches a 
day, and the next time it was cut it grew 
sixteen inches a day, and then thirty two 
inches and sixty-four inches and a hundred 
and twenty-eight inches a day, and so on, 
growing twice as liisl after e.adi cutting, till 
the Princess would go to bed at night with her 
hair clip])ed short, and wake u]) in the morn¬ 
ing with yards and yards and yards of golden 
hair flowing all about the room, so that she 
could iiot move without jiulling her own hair, 
and nurse had to come in and cut her hair off 
before she eoukl get out of bed. 

“ 1 wish I was bald again,” sighed poor 
Melisande, looking at the little green cap she 
used to wear, and she cried herself to sleep 
o’ nights between the growing billows of the 
golden hair. But she never let her mother 
see her cry, because it w.as the (,)ueen’s fault, 
and Melisande did not want to seem to 
reproach her. 

When first the Princess’s hair grew her 
mother sent locks of it to all her Royal 
relations, who had them set in rings and 
brooches. laiter, the (^ueen was able to 
send enough for bracelets and girdles. But 
presently so much hair was cut off that they 
had to burn it. Then when autumn came 
all the crops failed ; it seemed as though 
all the gold of harvest had gone into the 
Princess's hair. And there was a famine. 
Then Meli.sande said :- 

“ It seems a pity to waste all my hair; it 
grows so very fast. Couldn’t we stuff things 
with it, or something, and sell them, to feed 
the people?” 

So the King called a council of merchants, 
and they sent out samples of the Princess’s 
hair, and soon orders came pouring in; and 
the Princess’s hair became the staple export of 
that country. 'I’hey stuffed pillows with it, 
and they stuffed beds with it. They 
made ropes of it for sailors to use, and 
curtains for hanging in Kings’ palaces. They 
made haircloth of it, for hermits and peoirle 
who wished to be uncomfy. But it was so 
soft and silky that it only made them happy 
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and warm, which they did not wish to be. 
So the hermits gave up wearing it, and, 
instead, mothers, bought it for their little 
babies, and all well-born infants wore little 
shirts of Princess-haircloth. 

And still the hair grew and grew. And 
the people were fed and the famine came to 
an end. 

Then the King said : “ It was all very well 
while the famine lasted-- hut now 1 shall 
write to my fairy godmother and see if 
.something cannot be done." 

So he wrote and sent the letter hy a sky¬ 
lark, and hy return of bird came this 
answer: 

“ Why not advertise for a conipelenl 
Prince? Offer the usual reward.” 

So the King sent out his heralds all over 
the world to proclaim that any respectable 
I’rince with proper references should marry 
the Princess Melisande if he could stop her 
hair growing. 

'rhen from far and near came trains of 
Princes anxious to try their luck, and they 


brought all sorts of nasty things with them 
in bottles and round wooden boxes. The 
Princess tried all the remedies, but she did 
not like any of them, and she did not like 
any of the Princes, so in her heart she was 


rather glad that none of the nasty things in 
bottles and boxes made the least difference 
to her Itair. 

The Princess had to sleep in the great 
Throne Room now, because no other room 
was big enough to hold her and her hair. When 
she woke in the morning the long high room 
would be cpiite full of her golden hair, {tacked 
tight and thick like wool in a barn. And 
every night when she had had the hair cut 
close to her liead she would sit in her green 
silk gown hy the window and cry, and kiss the 
little green cap she used to wear, and wish 
herself bald again. 

It was as she .sat crying there on Mid¬ 
summer E\e that she first saw. Prince 
l‘'lori/,el. 

He had come to the palace that evening, 
hut he would not appear in her presimee with 
the dust of travel on him, and she had ; 
retired with her hair borne by twenty pages 
before he had bathed and changed his 
garments and entered the reception-room. 

Now he was walking in the garden in the 
moonlight, and 
he looked up 
and she looked 
dow'n, and for the 
first time Melis¬ 
ande, looking on 
a Prince, wished 
that he might 
have the farwer 
to stop her hair 
from growing. 
As for the Prince, 
he wished many 
things, and the 
first was granted 
him. For he 
said: 

“You are 
Mulisande ? ” 

“ And you are 
Flori/el ? ” 
“There are 
many roses round 
your window,” 
said he to her, 
“and none down 
here.” 

She threw him 
one of three 
white roses she , 
held in her hand. Then he said ;— 

“White rose trees arc strong. May I; 
climb up to you ? ” ,1 

“ Surely,” said the Princes.-.. 

So he climbed up to the window. ; j; 
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“ Now,” said lie, “ if 1 can do what your 
father asks, will you marry me ? ” 

“ My father lias promised that ] shall,” 
said Melisande, playing with the white roses 
ill her hand. 

“Dear Princess,” said he, “your father’s 
promise is nothing to me. 1 want yoitr.s. 
Will yoti give it to me ? ” 

“ Yes,” said she, anil gave him the second 
rose. 

“ I want your hand.” 

“ Yes,” she said. 

“And your heart with it.” 

“ \'e.s,” .said the Princess, and .she gave 
him the third rose. 

“ And a kiss to seal 
the promise.” 

“ Yes,” said she. 

“ And a kiss to go 
with the hand.” 

“ Yes,” she siiiil. 

“ And a kiss to bring 
the heart.’' 

“ Ve.s,” said the Prin 
cess, and she gave him 
the three kisses. 

“ Now,” said he, when 
he had given them hack 
to her, “ to tiight do not 
go to bed. Remain liy 
yottr window, and 1 will 
stay down here iti the 
garden and watch. .And 
when your hair has 
grown to the filling of 
your rootn call to me, 
atid then do as I tell 
you.” 

“ I will,” said the 
J’rince.ss. 

So at dewy sunrise 
the Prince, lying on the 
turf beside the sun-dial, 
heard her voice :— 

“ I'lorizel! Florizel! My hair has grown 
so long that it is pushitig me out of the 
window.” 

“Get out on to the window-sill,” said he, 
“ and twist your hair three times round the 
great iron hook that is there.” 

And she did. 

Theti the Prince climbed up the rose bush 
with his naked sword in his teeth, and he 
took the Princess’s hair in his hand about a 
yard from her head and said 

“ J ump I ” 

The I’rincess jumped, and screamed, for 
thpre .she was hanging from the hook by a 
yard and a half of her bright hair; the Prince 


tightened his grasp of the hair and drew his 
sword across it. 

Then he let her down gently by her hair 
till her feet were on the grass, and jumped 
down after her. 

They stayed talking m the garden till all 
the shadows had crept under their proper 
trees and the sun-dial said it was breakfast 
lime. 

Then they went in to breakfast, and all 
the (,'ourt crowded round to wonder and 
admire. For the T’rincc.ss’s hair laid not 
grown. 

“How did you do it?” asked the King, 
.shaking I'lorizel warmly 
by the hand. 

“The simplest thing 
in the world,” said Flori 
zcl, modestly. “ A'oil 
have always cut the 
hair off the Princess. J 
just cut the Princess olf 
the hair." 

“Ilmniih!” said the 
King, who had a 
logical mind. .And 
during breakfast 
he more tlum once 
looked anxiously 
at his daughter. 
When ihcv got uii 
from breakfast the 
Princess rose with 
the re.sl, but she 
rose and rose and 
rose, till it seemed 
iis though there 
would never he 
an end of it. The 
Priniress was pit. 
high. 

" 1 fetired as 
much,” said the 
King, sadly. “1 
wonder what will be the rate of progres 
sion. You see,” he said to poor Florizel, 
“when we cut the hair off it grow'S when 
we cut the Princess off she grows. I wish 
you had happened to think of that! ” 

The Princess went on growing. Hy dinner¬ 
time she was so large that she had to have 
her clituier brought out into the garden 
because she was too large to get indoors. 
But she w.as too unhappy to be able to eat 
anything. And she cried so miich that there 
was quite a jiool in the garden, and several 
pages were nearly drowned. So she remem¬ 
bered her “ Alice in Wonderland,” and 
slopped crying at once. But she did not 
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“ if I can really be of some use thiji 


stop growing. She grew bigger and bigger 
and bigger, till she had to go outside the 
palace gardens and sit on the c:onimon, 
and even that was too small to hold her 
comfortably, for cnery hour she griwv twice 
as much as she had done the hour 
before. ,\nd nobody knew what to do, nor 
where tiu- I’rincess was to sleep. for¬ 

tunately, her dollies had grown with her, 
or she would have been very cold indeed, 
and now she sat 
on the common 
in her green 
gown, einbroi 
dered with gold, 
looking like a 
great bill covered 
with gorse in 
flower. 

You cannot 
possibly imagine 
how large the 
I’rincess was 
growing, and her 
mother stood 
wri ngi ng h e t 
htmds on the 
castle lower, and 
t h e I’ r i n e e 
I'lori/el looked 
on b r o k e n - 
hearteil to see 
his I’ r i ri e e ss 
siialihcd Irom 
his arms and 
turned into ;i 
ladv as big as a 
mountain. 

The King did 
not wei*|) or look 
on. lie sal down 
at onee anil 
wrote to his fiiry 
god-mother, ask¬ 
ing her iidvice. 

He .sent a wi.asd 
with the letter, 
and by n. ■urn of 

Weasel In- g''t his own letter back again, 
markeo “ '.one aw.sy. l.elt no address.” 

It was now, when the kingdom was 
plunged into gloom, that a neighbouring King 
took it into i’.i'. he:'.il to send an invading 
array against the island where Melisande 
lived. They c.imc in ships tind landed in 
great niunbers, and Melisande looking down 
from her height saw alien soldiers marching 
on the sacred soil of her country. 

“ 1 don’t mind .so much now,” said she, 

Vol. XX.—t6. 



And she picked up the army of the enemy 
in handfuls and double-handfuls, and put 
them back into their ships, and gave a little 
flip to eaeli transport ship with her finger and 
thunih, which sent tlie ships off so fast that 
tlu v never stopped till they reached thetr . 
own country, and when they arrived there 
the wliole army to :t man said it would rather 
he eourt-martial- 
led a hundred 
times over than 
go near the place 
again. 

M e a ji t i ni c 
Melisande, sit¬ 
ting o n the 
highest hill on 
the island, felt 
the land tremb¬ 
ling and sliivcr- 
ing under her 
giant leet. • 

“ I do believe 
I'm gi'lting too 
heavy,” she said, 
and jum|)ed off 
the island into 
the sea, which 
was just up to 
hi r aiikle.s. Just 
11 leu a great fleet 
of wnrsliips and 
gunhoals and 
tor|)e<lo boats 
('ante in sight, 
on their way to 
tiltaek the island. 

Melisande 
have sunk them 
kick, but she did 
do 'this because 
it miglit have drowned the 
sailois, and besides, it might 
httve swamped the island. 

.So sill* simpiv stooped and 
pieked the island as you would 
pi(T a imtsliroobi for, of course, all 
islands art' supported Ity a stalk under¬ 
neath and ('allied it away to another 
part of the world. So lliat when the war¬ 
ships got to where tile island was marked on 
the map they iound nothing but sea, and a 
very roiigit sea it was, because the Princess 
had ehurned it all up with her ankles as she 
walked awtiy through it with the island. 

When Melisande reached a suitable place, 
very sunny and warm, and with no sharks ij\ 


could easily 
all with one 
not like to 
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the water, she set down the island ; and the 
people made it fast with anehors, and then 
everyone went to hed, lhankin}; the kind fate 
which had sent them so great a Princess to 
help their in their need, and calling her the 
siiviotir of her country and the bulwark of 
the nation. 

Hut it is poor work being the nation’s 
btilwark tind your country’s saviour when 
you are miles high, and have no one to talk 
to, and when all you want is to be your 
humble right si/e again and to marry vour 
sweetheart. .And when it was dark the 
Prine(.‘ss came close to the island, and lookeil 
down, Irom (ar up, at her p.iJaee tind her 
tower and crii'd, and cried, and cried. It 
does not matter how much von cry into the 
.sea, it hardly makr's any dilfi-ri'iiia', howi'ver 
large you m;n Ixs Then when everything 
was (|uite daik the Princess lookeil up at the 
stars. 

“I wonder how soon I shall be liig 
enough to knock mv head against them,” 
said she. 

And as she stood stargazuig she heard a 
whispi r right in her ear. ,\ very little whis|)er, 
but (|uite plain. 

“ ('ill off vour hair! " it .said. 

Now, everything the Princess was utaring 
had growti big along with her, so that now 
there dangled from her golden girdle a jiair 
of scissors as big as the Malay Peninsula, 
together with a pin cushion the si/e ol the 
Isle of Wight, ;uid a yard measure that 
would htive gone round Australia. 

And when she heard the little, little voice, 
she knew it, small as it was, for the dear 
voice of Prince Plori/el, and she whipped 
oitt the scissors from their gold ease ami 
snip, snip, snipped all her hair off, and it 
fell into the sea. 'I'he coral in.seets got hold 
of it at once and set to work on it, and now 
they have made it into the biggest coral reef 
in the world ; but that has nothing to do' 
with the story. 

'I’hen the voice said, “(let cl'ose to the 
i.sland,” and the Prince.ss did, but she could 
not get verv close because she was so large, 
and she looked up again' at the stars and 
they seemed to he much liirther off. 

'I'lien the voice saiil, “ He ready to swim,’’ 
and she fell something climb out of her ear 
and clamber dowti her arm. The sttirs got 
finlher and farther away, and next moment 
the Princess found herself swimming in the 
and I’rince Mori/el swimmiirg beside 
ber. 

“ 1 cre|)t on to your liand when you were 
carrying the island,” he explained, when their 


feet touched the sand and they walked in 
through the shallow waiter, “ and 1 got into 
your ear with an ear-trumpet. You never 
notiiid me because you were so great 
then.” 

“Oh, my dear Prince,” cried Meli.sande, 
falling into his arms, “you have .saved me. 
1 am my proper size again.” 

So they went home and told the King and 
(Jueen. Both were very, very happy, but the 
King rubbed his chin with his hand, and 
said :— 

“ N'ou’ve lertainly had soim- luii for your 
mouev, young man, but don't \ou see that 
we're just where wi‘ were belore } \M)y, the 

child’s hair is growing already.'’ 

■And indeed it w.is. 

Then once more the King .sent a lettia 
to his godmother. lie sent it by a 
flying-fish, and by return of fish came the 
answer: 

“ lust hack from my holidays. Sorry for 
vour troubles. W hy not try seali-s ? ” 

And on this message the whole Court 
pondered for weeks. 

Hut the Prince eaii.scd a ])air of gold 
scab s to be made, and hung them up in the 
palace gardens tinder a big oak tree. And 
one morning he said to the Pritieess : 

“ My darling Mclisande, I must really 
speak seriously to yoit. W'e are getting on 
in life. 1 atu nearly tvventv : it is time that 
we thought of being .settled. Will you trust 
me entirely and get into one of those gold 
scales ? ” 

So he took her down into the garden, and 
helped her into the scale, and she curled up 
in it in her green and gold gown, like a little 
grass mound with buttercups on it. 

“.And what is going into tlie other scale?” 
asked Mclisande. 

“ \'our‘hair,’’ said I'lorizel. “ A'ou see, 
when your hair is cut off you it grows, and 
when you tire cut off your hair you grovv- 
oh, my heart’s delight, I can never forget 
how you grew, never ! But if, when your 
hiiir is no more than you, and you arc no 
more than your hair, 1 snip the .scis.sors 
between you and it, then neither you nor 
your hair can possibly deciile which ought In 
go on growing. 

“Sup|iose A)///did,” said the jroor Princess, 
humbly. 

“Impossible,” said the Prince, with a 
shudder; “there are limits even to Malevola’s 
malevolence. And, Iresides, lAntuna said 
‘Seales.’ Will you try it?” 

“1 will do whatever you wish,” said the 
prwr Pryiccss, “but let me kiss my father 
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and mother once, and Nurse, and you, too, ment," said the King, c‘ml>racing him, while 

my dear, in ease 1 grow large again and can the C,)ueen and the nurse ran to help the 

kiss nol)ody any ntore.” Princess out oC the gold .scale. 

So they came one by one and kissed the The scale full of golden hair bumped down 
Prin(tess. on to the ground as the Princess stepped out 

'Phen iht; nur'^e cut off the I’rincess’s hair, of the othi'r on(% and stood there before 

and at once it began to grow -at a frightful those who loved her, ktughing and crying 

rate. with happini'ss, bcctiuse she remained her 

riie King :ind (diieen ;ind nurse busily proper size, and her hair was not growing 
packed it, as it grew, itito the other .scale, atty more. 

and gradttally tltit scale went down a little. She kissed her Prince a hitndred times, 
The Prince stooil waiting between the scales and the very next day they were married. 



PI,•I'll'. Mimn wAtiiNt; tsriwi'.i.r; tiiI': '.cai.i-c, wtiii ms pkawn swiiko," 


with his drawn sword, and jtist before the hiveryone reminl,,ed on the beauty of the 

two wi rit .-pc il he struck. lUit during the bride, tuid it w;is noticed that her hair wa,s 

lime his sw,It'd look to Hash throttgh the air tiuiti: short only 5ft. S^'-fin. long — just 
the Princess's halt grew a yard or two, so (lown to her pretty ankles. Jlecaiise the 

th.;t at the instant whet) htt struck the settles had been toft. lo Vzin. apart, and the 

balanci. wtis t tie. Prince having a straight eye had cut the 

“ You are .t voutig man of sound judg golden hair e.xaclly in the middle ' 



Ciiriosiftes. 



f We shaif he "hd to receive Coiifnhii/ioii /<> /hi'! see/ion, and to pay for 'nich as are ai < epfed.'\ 

^ .. - hcmt-iuloiis rraslu Thi^ clever snap shot was sent 

... ],y !\|j WIKiisI R. 'rillon, I’rairie iJeput, Oliio, 

and sliows the slatiu* actually in n»id-air. 'riu; 
lopes are als«) jilainU «liscernil*lc. 

■MiFl', WlltHUM 't in'; I liUNCnck’S C'OMINc;!" 
Ml. 1 *'. Waycr Smith, iif 1107, ( lieslnot Street, 
I’hiladelphia, I’a.. sends an iiileie''lino photograph 
d»-pielinga cuviovjs phase in llie lite nt i hihlien (tf the 
lower elasMS, lie des( iil>es the pieinre in the follow¬ 
ing wools : “ Men appointed l*\' the city go ar‘)und 
every d.iy in sutnmer lime, turning <in llie water at 


WMKRK IS rilK DONKKVr 
The acc<»inpan)ing photo 
graph illustrates tlie manner in 
which the natives of I'pper 
Egypt transport tlieir hersine, 
or clover. They do not inn to 
the expense oi a carl, Iml load 
the clover on to the hack of a 
donkey. This nieiliod, nodonlit, 
saves space, hut judging (rom 
the si/e ol (he load we «'annol 
help pitting llie donkey. We 
are indeiued t'» Mr. II. M. K. 
Haichelor, of Karlswood C'»m- 
nton, .Siuiey, for this interesting 
photo., which was taken hy iiiin 
wliilsl at lai-xor. 

Tm-: DOWNI’Al.f, OK 
I.IIIKR TV. 

The hulliling shown in lh<- next 
photograph was erected hy the 
United Stalesti'tvernnurnt Intei- 



nalioiial Ivxposition, 
held at the Trans- 
Mississipi>i and at 
O m a li a, N e h - 
raska. l/pon the 
dome was an ini- 
ntensrr statue of 
Lihcrty. siaiu'ing 
30ft. nigh and weigh¬ 
ing several tons, ami 
wlien the huiiding 
wn.? pnlle«l down in 
Eeiiruaiy last this 
was almost the first 
portion to lie at¬ 
tacked Ropes were 
placed in position, 
and two hundred 
men hauled might 
and main until it 
g-radually heeled 
yvyr and fell with a 



the difleienl plugs, 
llieiel))' Ihishing all 
the smaller stieets 
atnl incidentally 
givitig the little 
gamins a chance to 
hat lie. That they 
lake advantage of 
this o|rporiunity is 
rpiilc clearly shown 
in my j>iclme. More¬ 
over, as tlic same 
man goes over thi 
same jiorlion of the 
city day after day, 
t!te children soon 
get It) know Ihm, 
ami l>egin to par¬ 
tially untlress wlien 
they see him in the 
distance,” 


C^>yngbt, i9cx>, by George Newnes, Uimitedt 












CURIOSITIES. 


certainly vemnrlcilile Imth for its heniily anti its weirilness. The 
fuiilaslio shupcs, »I1 scciningly masses of solid ice, are only 
Intshcs^antl 

snail (Mnancipation, sav'i: 

“ When i1k‘ riinvfx side 

of a ri--|»e( taM<* ^,ir*len snail is lowards y<*ii, lie lurns to the 
liolu, as ill till- rij^lil liiind fiinirc aUove : .s<inu- do not do so, 
however, and anyone who has notliinjti to do lor a mouth or two 
may occiijiy tiuhr lime In limliny one of the latter sorl»” 
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FOl.rxnviNfi LORD SAl.iSnURVS ADVJCK. 

Everyone will reint*nil)cr ihe stirring sfHjech which 
Ix)r(J Salisljnry deliveied at the demonstration of the 
Primrose League on May loth. Among other things 
he strongly impressed his hearers with tlie fact that it 
was necessary for every grown-up Englishman to 
learn how to handle a rifle and hit straight. Wc 
have here t\v«) illustrations showing Mr. P. j. (iane, 
of Coshain, Wihs, hard at w»)rlv perfecting himself 
in the art so strongly recommended hy the Pnme 


; -t 






Minister. Hut tlie skill of the plu)toj»raphcr is llic 
most remarkahh*, as he has siicceciled in showing 
iIk* l)ollles and jars at the very instattl when the shot 
has struck them. It will he nc^ueed that in the one 
breaking the hollies llic'r<! is a curious circle o( tinely 
shalteie<l glass, caused hy the bullet culling its way 
through the iiottles. 'The other photograph slniwstwo 
earthenware jurs whilst being sliallero«l by a bidlel. 


A UK\'()1.VI.\(; K K-TAIU.K. 

Mi^s Agnes Irwin, of I.ynehow, C'ailislc, sends a 
refreshing curiosity. In a letter which accompanies 
the )>hotograph Miss Irwin says: ** i took this snap, 
sliol on the Kiver ICsk, al Itioomholm, Langh«»lm, 
N.P*.,at lijc taeak-np of the last frost. I happened 
to ii(Ui<-c a solid disc of ice, about 15ft. in iliametcr, 
revolving coiuinuously in a deep pool ktiown as (lien 
Kiira ; it presented so unusual and iH-autilul a 
spectarde that 1 immediately look a pictuic ol it for 
The STKANt>.” 






I J 


BULLDOG OR MEPIIISTOPHICLES? 

This splendi<l s]x:cimen of our Thitish bulldog is 
the projKTty of Mr. (Jeo. II. Ilallam, of “ Thorny- 
crofl,” Alexandra Road, Kinsbury Park, N., who 
has kindly sent us the photograph. Like most of the 
meml>ersof this particular breed, he<!bes not loftk very 
amiable, but when placed I)c(ore the •camera “Old 
Peter” has disclosed hitherto unknown advantages 
over his brethren. Turn this page u|)sidc*down, and 
you will ol)serve that the marks on his head present 
the features of a face <juite the opposite in expres>sioi) 
to his own. 





A BOTTIJ^ WITH A 


HISTORY. 


The pecuhapobject shown 
in the next pholo. is a quart 
lieer-boltle which has passed 
through a severe fire, the 
intense heat and pressure 
causing the l^ottle to ussuine 
the vStrangc shjq)c siiown. 
Strangely enough it did not 
Clark, and still holds liqtiid as 
well as formerly. 1 his photo, 
is kindly sent liy M|^ \V. K. 
Tilton, Trairic Depot, O. 

DAMK NATURKS KRKAK. 

This jihotoginph is one of 
a lignnm-vitiv tree about 7in. 
or 8in. in <liiimeier, growing 




semds it to us for repro* 
duction. 


A FITTING FARM 

GATK. 

This extraordinary 
specimen of a gale is 
owncti, ver>' appropri¬ 
ately, i)y a faiinoi, and 
leiuls into the farm yaid 
itself. Mr. ('.\V. Ashley, 
of 42, Kulland Square, 
Jtoston, Mass., dis- 
covereti this curiosity, 
and promptly snap))^ 
it l(*r the benefit of our 
reader^. lulcr alia^ the 
gale is made of a^dough, 
a harrow, a soade, a 



tlmnigh the wheel of a 
giin-carriiige at Fort 
Nugent, a foiiihcali<Mi 
W'ith eleven guns 
which was one «)f [hv. 
<lefences to the cast f‘f 
Kingston, Jatnaica, 
alxml too years ago. 
The fort has since then 
Iteen aliamloned, and 
is now fjuite a pic- 
tuichfjuc real. The 
seed fjom which the 
tree grew evi 

dentIyconve) -<l imiely 
by mischance l»» tie- 
strange spot it occu¬ 
pies. Tin; photograph 
includes .1 view >1 the 
hreech-end of oue of 
the guns, whiclt is, 
how'ever, iwrtly hid* 
den by Ih.* tree. Mr. 
Geoffrey C. Gunter 
look the jiiiolograph, 
and Mr. Dugald 
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RUNNING FOR THIifR LIVES! 

Tl’ee-felling is an occupation accompanied by 
ranch danifcr to life and limb* yet the small number 
of accidents that one hears of bears (rlocpient tesii* 
mony to the skill and courage displayed hy the 
men who undertake this perilous work. Mr. P. J. 
Gane, of Corsham, Wills, in sending this phoU)., 




fkKSSKIi PAl’KR FVrniKS. 


These ingenious lillle models of dogs are nia«le of 
odd bits of paper, jnessed lietween the fingers, not 
cut in any way, and repr«’s(‘nt vnrioi s breeds of <logs, 
as well as the single lignie of a stag wiilj antlers; 
ibis latter animal may be seen, pertdied on a lofty 
crag in lh<? background, in tlu? act of making friends 
uilh a I'lench jioodle ni'arly twice its own si/e. The 
interesling little enriosities wane phot«)graplic<l by 
Mr. (leralii Ski))witl!, of 3,4, Moore Street, ('ailogan 
S(|nai<’, a m-piiew' of ilie ojigin.itor of the figures. 





writes: “ This is not a boor retieat or a war-<lance, 
but workmen in the act of ch’.iring out from muler a 
falling tree. Ovsing to limited space, the jailling on 
the rojHi had to lie proceeded with very carefully, and 



the men had instructions to bolt on the tree com¬ 
mencing to fall, which order they <lid not fail to obey.” 


A NOVEI. USK » OK I.AltKLS. 


Onr next photograph, kimlly sen! us by Miss 
Margaret M. Knight, of bangport, Somerset, is of a 
bicycle model constructed of onlinnry gum laliels and 
held together by a pin and a needle only. It is 
complete in almost ev(*ry detail. The wheels, 
iredals, chain, and steering-gear work (juite smoothly. 
It was made by the lady’s brother, Mr. Ashton Knight, 
and is a striking tribute to his ingenuity anil patience. 



f 



"EGGS I.Air) WHILE VOU WAIT!'* 
Here is an instance of remarkable acu¬ 
men in advertising. The advertisement, 
which read.s: “Hillside Poultry Ranch, 
Fresh 1 **ggs, I’ouUryfor Family Use. I^ggs 
laid while you wail,” is the sign-lKiard of a 
chicken ranch near Fruitvale, California. 
Mr. A. F. Acktom, of 2205, Fillmore Street, 
.San Francisco, Cal., is responsible for this 
interesling contribution. 













“TIIEUE WAS A WILD CRY ON THE STII.E NICllT. 
(See tage 129.) 
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The Sentry on the Lifebuoy. 

l!v W.Vl.TKR WtX)!). 


HI'", last troop-train drew up .it 
tlv^ littlu |)latfortu, and the 
men t;ot out of the iiarc- com 
]iarluients. It was a nuTe 
detail ol a train - a small tank- 
engine with a couple of 
carriages, for it was only running alongside 
with a draft of infantry. In front of the 
troo|)s was a great she<!, and through the 
doorways some of them i-ouUl see tin.- trails 
port, ready for getting into the ii\er. The 
men were marelu-d into the shed, and fell 
ravenously upon tiiiir breakfast, although it 
was now noon. The im-al over, they seized 
their kits and rilles and filed up die steep 
gangway. As the last seetion inarehed out of 
the shell a wildcyi.-d man pushed in between 
tw-o of the privates and hurried u|) wilh 
them. In his eagerness to get on board 
he stumbled, and saved himsell from killing 
by snatehing at the man in Iroiit. The 
soldier's khaki helmet was knocked 
off, he himself was dragged backward, 
and his rille fell from his hand as he 
ehilehed the gatigwav’s side to save 
hitiiself The soldier rescued his 
helmet tinil rille, and then tmnid 
savagely round to say w hat he thought. 

Jle was a feioeioits fellow outwardly, 
and would have crushed the offender 
wilh a look. He expei'ted to find 
that the wrong-doer vvtis a com 
rude, and had prejiared his speech 
aeeordingly ; when he saw a poor, 
mean, ill - clad, hungry - looking 
civilian his heart melti.(l, and 
he ke|)t i-ilenee. 

“ Sorry, matey,'’ said the 
stranger; “but Tm a fireman 
on this steiimer, and I'm in a 
split 1..’ g'' lielow. or they’ll 
sack me. That's why ' tum¬ 
bled over you. i\ fellow has 
to rush to make a livin' nowa¬ 
days.” 

“It’s all 

soldier, i’p|)eased ; “but you’ll 
jerk your neck out of joint it 
you run upstairs like that. 

Clutch me an’ ehitch my 

Vol. x*.-t6. 


bod)’, but let my rifle an’ ’clniet alone in 
fuiiire; an’ don’t you shove in between us 
like that it isn't military. As for you bein’ 
a fireman well, you may be, but 1 thought 
they wore blue uniforms tin’ brass ’elmets.” 
The .soldier was a recruit from the country, 
and his knowledge of steamers and of those 
that go down to the .sea in tl.-ein was slight, 
lb stepped on the deck as he finished 
speaking, and the wild-eyed man steitpcd 
also. The soldier’s boots made a heavy 
sound, but the fireman’s thin shoes were 
noiseless, anil as he ran along the deck he 
iiiaiii.’ only a .soft palter. 

'The soldier stared after him for an instant. 
“ I shall know that face tigain,” he muttered. 
“It’ll haunt me. He mtiy be honest, but 
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lie looks as if he’d done murder, an’ had the 
hangman at his heels. I’oor devil ! I 
suppose that mean little bundle’s all the 
projierty he has in the world. My kit’s I'at, 
eompared to that.” 

h’or the pn^seiit he forgot the fireman in 
attending to his own duties. 'J’here was his 
helmet to put in the helmet-room, his rifle to 
place in the armoury, his kit to stow away 
for the voyage, and a dozen odd things to do 
before he could hurry on deck to take a last 
look at the peojile on the (luays. Me east a 
curious eye round the troop deck, with its 
guard-room anil its cell, the last of which he 
liked .so little that he there and then re¬ 
solved that he would never lie its occupant ; 
sauntered along the horse-deck, ])eeped into 
the troo]) galleyi and wondered how, in so 
small a place, cooking was done for so many 
men ; patted the noses of a few of the 
horses, and assured them that he would leel 
worse than they did when the opi'ii sea was 
reached ; marvelled where the water came 
from for all the drinking taps, and generally 
how a ship built of steel and hal ing Moors ol 
concrete like this could by any |)ossiliilily 
Moil. 

When the soldier, by surname (’look, got 
on deck again, wearing three shades of khaki 
<3h his body and a deep blue lam o’ shanter 
on his head, the tran.sport had moved 
from the ijuay and the men were shouting 
farewell to the people ashore, some of whom 
were waving handkerchiefs, and some holding 
babies up to let their fathers see them. Me 
thanked (lod that no one was saying farewell 
to him, and that it could not mailer to any 
relative whether he came back from the war 
or stayed, because he had no relatives alive 
that he knew about or eared for in the least. 

He smoked his pipe placidly, and watched 
with interest as, .stern first, the transjiort got 
out of the dock into the 'riianu's, and held 
hi.s place until the bows were ))ointing down, 
the river and the ship was .sailing for the 
Cape, her own siren bellowing, and tiie tune 
being taken u() by every neighbouring steamer, 
large and small. 

'I’lie transport, No. lait, single-funneleil, 
two-masted, twin screw, churned -her way 
down the 'I’hanies, drojiped her pilot, and 
forged along the oiren sea. 

(.)n the night of the si.xth day out (hook was 
on sentry over one of the stern lifebuoys. He 
came from an inland town, and was still too 
curiou.s about the su-amer and her build and 
fittin.gs to let the time drag wearily. So far 
the run had been perfectly smooth ; there 
had been no sea, and Crook was privately of 


opinion that the waves did not exist which 
could disturb a great bulk like the transport’s. 
'I’o him the lifebuoy, with its devices for 
lighting, refreshing, and keeping afloat any 
man or woman in the stia who could get hold 
of it, was a fearsome invention, and he 
brought all his intelligence to liear to under¬ 
stand it. The l>right star’s, the clear night 
air, the rush of the air past him, shaqtened 
his perception, but the [uiz./.le was beyond hi.s 
solving, and with a bafllei^ sigh he turned 
away, looketl astern at the long, broad, white 
wake which showed dimly in the darkness, 
and fell to wondiTing how the ship was 
pushed along like dial. 

“It’s a queer thing altogether,” he muttered, 
“lint alter all, this lilebuov is the ijlU'cr- 
esl. I wonder whal sort of drink it is that’s 
in the bottle. Bv (ieoigc whal a thing it 
’ud be if some tlark night the seiilry uncorked 
it on the siv an’ drank the stuff Halloa! 
Who’s that 'r ’’ 

Instinctiwly he swung round and jiorted 
arms. 

“ It’s all right, matey,’’ said a hoarse \’oice. 
“ It's only III'.'.' 

“.\n' who are voii ? ” ilcmandr-d Crook. 

“The fireman that came up the gangway 
when you did. I’m .sweltered below, an' I’ve 
just come up fora breath of air. ' 

“You’ll have to go soiiicwlicre el.se to 
breathe,” answered Crook. “ N'ou can’t 
come hen-, an' you ought lo know il. ^ ou’re 
a member of'the crew, aren’t you?” 

" ^’cs ; but I mighl a.s well be a dog. You 
don't know wbat bein' a lirem.in is on board 
ship.” 

“ ('ome, gel out o’ this you can't stay 
here. 'I’he officers 'll be up dirccllv from 
thi'ir dinner, and 1 wouldn't be iiiyscll lor 
something if I'm caught talking lo you.’’ 

“ But-I ’m chokin’,” .said the lin inan. “1 
can’t breathe anywhere, but ’ere. When 
you’ve got five hiinilred horses an’ five 
hundred men on board .a ship like this 
you’ve got to do things that aren’t quite 
ac(ordin’ lo order.s. I’.csidcs, they’re not so 
strict as they werr- at first, an! a hired trans¬ 
port like this isn’t lo be conqiared with one 
o’ the crack mail-boats out o’ Soulhanipton. 
I tell you I know, for ]’\’e run this tri|) two 
or three times since the war began. I’ve 
chummed with a lot o’ your cha|)s who’ll 
never see Ivngland again.” 

The fireman became a fascinating jierson 
to the sentry, h’or the pri'sent Crook tdlowed 
his orders to remain in abeyance. He wanted 
to talk with the fireman and learn things 
frtmi him, so he looked sharjdy along the 



THE SENTRY ON TNE /.lEEBUOK 


1*5 


deck, and, seeing no one about, ho said, 
“ I.ook here, I’ll ehat a hit with you, heeaiise 
we’re alone, but as soon as a soul a|)|)ears, off 
you go, or I’ll stick you.” 

“ It isn’t as if ! didn't belong to the shi]),” 
whined the fireman. '* You .see. I’m a 
member of the crew, signed on, an’ all that 
sort of thing. 1 think I’ll ’list' when 1 land 
this time.” 

“'I'hey may lake you in tlu' Muck Train,” 
said Crook, “ but not anywhere else, ^'ou 
aren'i built lor a soldier, from what Tve seen 


For the moment Crook was too much amazed 
to atrt ; then he darted forward and struck at 
the figure with the butt-end of his rife 
There was a dull sound, a curse, and a wild 
spring at the alert sentry. Tht' thin figure 
of the fireman fell upon and twined about 
the sentry, but only for a .second or two. 
l.etting his rille go, Crook flung himself 
against the stranger and rolled with him on 
the deck, his lingers gripping his throat. 

“What devil’s misebief are you up to ? ” 
dematided Crook. “Tell me, or I’ll throttle 


o’ vou. lint what the deuce are \ou sbiieriii’ 
so'for?” 

“ It’s the bilti'r cold,” .said the liremaii. 

“Cold! Why, it's .as warm as a’ oven. 
’Fre, come away from that lifebuoy what 
are you crawlin' round it that wav for ? (>el 

in front o’ nu’, so's 1 can kei-]) a’ vyc on you. 
There that's right. Now, then, tell me 
what yoii’xe si-en o' the lloers. What's old 
Kroojer like ? Illlt stoyi a minute--as soon 
as 1 whisp.'r ‘ 'Sb ! ’ like that, xoii'll know 
there's sonieb’dv ( o sing, an' you must op 
it as if you’d beiii ba'.nlited, Now, then, 
have )()U e\er .seen Krooier?” 


you.” 

His prisoner tried to speak, but the grip 
was too hard, and be only gurgled. 

The noise of the struggle brought up some 
of the .soliliers who were loitei'ng about the 
(leeks ; and (irook’s company officer. W'ho 
bad just lighted a cigar, sauntered up, 
pu/./leil and i Cerested. 

( rook jeiked his jiri.sonttr to his feet, and 
held him last while be took up his rifle. 

“ What’s the matter?’’ asked the olTiecr. 

“ Let me go ! Let me go ! ” screamed the 
prisoner. “ Let me go, or it’ll be loo late 1” 


“ \ es.” replied the fireinan, 
“I saw biiii npeountrv once, 
when 1 worked in the dia¬ 
mond mines.'’ 

“ ()b 1 Is ihtit why you’re 
shiverin' so imieb ? ll;i\e you 
got the aig ? ” 

“ No ; 1 tell vou it's the 
change, from hot to cold. I’ve 
come str.iigbt U|) from the 
Stokehole.'’ 

“ Then 1 think xou'il b.■lter 
go strai.ghl down ag.iin, said 
(.'rook. “Vou aren't as m 
terestin’ as I thought vou 
would be, an’ I’m sure T shall 
never learn anvihing iiseliil 
from yon. Besides, you’ll die 
on my bands if I'm not careful, 
an’ 1 don't want to be mixed 
up in a mess like that. 1 can 
just make you out, an’ you 
look as il )ou’d sink on the 
floor. Be o-i, or you’ll get 
claiiped in elmk.' 

He turned towm'ds the taff 
rail and began jiadng atrout 
to show that, so la” as be was 
concerned, the intervimv was 
completely ended. .\s be did 
so the Ineman rushed at Ihe 
lifehuoy, and with leverish 
hands began to unlash it. 
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“ Quietly,’' said the officer ; “ no one’s 
going to eat you. Now, what’s all this 
bother aljout ? What were you doing here? ” 

“ He’ll wriggle away,” cried Ooolv, pant- 
ingly. “ I <'an’t hold him, sir. Can 1 hand 
him over to somebody else ? ” 

“ You needn’t liold him, need you ? ” said 
the officer, in surprise. 

“ Needn’t 1 just, sir?” answered Crook. 
“You should ha’ seen him try to steal the 
lifebuoy an’ .si)ring ()\erboard with it. 1 saw 
his game ; an’ he nearly did it, too.” 

“(iet hold of the man, Wilkin, ’said the 
officer to a soldier near him. “ W’ho are 
you ? ” 

He addressed the fireman, Irut the fireman 
only .struggled fiercely, and screamed, “ 1 ,et 
me go ! Let me go 1 ” 

“Come, come,” said the ea|)tain. “ Don’t 
be a baby. What’s the matter? What do 
you want to steal a lifebuoy I'oi ? " 

“He’s off his chump, sir,” ex])lained 
Crook. “ Must be. 1 thought so when 1 
saw him rush on to the ship at the dock. 1 
sized him up then as a wrong un, an' I’m 
right.” 

“ Come,” said the caiitain, sternly, “ give 
an account of yourself.” 

He might as well have appealed to the 
ship herself. The fireman struggled and 
foamed ; he fought so hard that the ca|)tain 
had to order more men to help Wilkin to 
control him. Lven then the ca|itive managed 
to drag himself and the soldiers to the 
vessel’s side, and almost to I'seape from them 
and throw himself into the sea. ,\ll the 
time he shrieked to them to let liim go, 
saying that it would be too late. 

“ Take him into the guard-room,” said the 
captain. 

The men fell upon the furious form, 
pinning it by the arms and legs, crippling its 
power of movement, and dragged it along 
the deck, down the hatchway to the horse- 
deck, then tlowti to the troop deck, and 
between the mess-tables to the guard-room 
in the bows. 

“Put him in the cell ; he’s mad drunk,” 
■ordered the captain, “bit’ll be time to 
reason when he’s sober.” 

They thrust the frail figure through the 
guard-room door, then into the little room 
on the right, above which an electric lamp 
was burning, and between which and the 
guard-room at the top there was a row of 
short strong iron bars. The door was locked 
^upon ihim, and the fireman was left hurling 
,;h>n>^f against it, trying to tear the bars 
and itten attempting to thrust himself 


through one of the portholes, which he hai 
managed to open. Hut lie could not gt 
even his head in, and he returned to tlie 
door and screamed to them to let him out, 
for Cod’s sake. 

There was a general officer on board the 
tran.s])ort, going out to take over the com¬ 
mand of a division. He heard the noise 
and the screams and walked down to see 
what the confusion meant. 

“ Is he one of our own nen ?” he asked, 
mindful of military jurisdiction. 

“ No, .sir he belongs to the ship one of 
the liicmeit, they say,” answered the captain. 
“JJut he was so violent that 1 thought I’d 
better have him brought down here,es[Kcially 
as he W.1S interfering with one of the sentries.” 

“What’s he howling like that for?” asked 
the general, irritably, as another fearful cry 
c tme from the cell, followed by the thuds of 
the body fif the liiemaii as he Inirled himself 
impoteiitly against the door. “ f.et him be 
brought out and takin simiewhere else 1 
sti|)pose the ship's ])euple have a place to put 
him in. Anyway, it's no btisiiiess of otirs.” 

The gtiard opened the door and let the 
prisoner come out. He knocked two or 
three of them down as he rushed from the 
cell, and was dashing down tlw troop deck' 
when he was seized almost at the general's 
side. 

“ Let me go ! ” he screamed. “ .\h ! you, 
sir you'll listen. I’ll tell you everything 
litit be iittiek there isn’t a second to be 
lost ! ” 

“ What is it ?” a.sked the getieral, placidly. 

“ Don’t grip him so hard, men he wants to 
tell me something priiately. Ve.s, ytiu m.iy 
come atid whisper it, if that’s what you 
watit.” 

I'lie fireman stretched himself on his toes, 
the soldiers holding Ins wrists still, and in 
true .sentence told the getieral what he htid 
to say. 

The general’s face blanched, but in the 
light of the troop-deck nootiesaw the change. 
“And th.at is true?” he said, iti a low voice, 
to the fireman. 

“ ( iod’s truth, as 1 stantl here, sir,” said the 
firemati. “ I was paid to do it, and I brought 
it oti board in a butidle. There’s time to 
save you all, even yet. I’ll show ) ou where 
it Is. There’s time- ju.st time.” He almost 
grovelled before the officer as he spoke.' The 
men looked on in silence, marvelling, but 
not understanding what was meant. 

“ Come,” said the general. “ Everybody 
else stay here. “ Make way, there,” he ^ 
cried, gnd.tbe crowding troops and crew fell 
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“ •! Hi-.ix'i-. s mil’ n sr ti.mi. ! ’ 

back iiislini liM'lv, woiulcn'ng what llic awful 
looks upon the laces of th<' general anil the 
firi'nian tneatit. 

'I'he hrenittn, with starting eyes, leil the 
way to the (teck below, theti deeper still, 
until the gem ral found himself, as he sup¬ 
posed, at the viry hottoin of the vessel. 
They went into the .starboard engine room ; 
then the fireman forced him.self |)ast an 
expostulating etigineer. and into one of the 
stokehole . He wi iil straight to a hunker, 
arid began burrowing tit the coal in the semi 
darktie.is. 

“ Let him alotie,” said the general, sternly, 
seeing that one or twii trinnners were about 
to seize him uid push him away. “ He’s 
looking for somediing. Ah ! he’s got it ! 
Now', then, out of the way there, out of the 
way ' ” he cried, iti a loud, e.xcited voice. 

The fireman, carrying in his arms what 
looked like a small clod; in a case, stumbled 
along, with the sweat pouring from his face. 


his eyes bulging, his teeth shoi|t«' 
ing through his parted lips, anJ 
his breath coming and going sot 
quickly that it almost kept pace 
with the throbbing of the engines. 

Up through the troop-deck, 
through the horse-deck they went, 
the fireman and the general, and 
with a groan the carrier of the 
liurden stepped into the cool air 
and staggered to the steamer’s 
side. 

"(live it to me,” said the 
general. 

lie look the case from the 
trembling hands, rai.sed it above 
liis head, and witn all the force 
of his strong arms hurled it over 
the sea. I'liere was the sound of 
a spl.ish in the. water, then a deep 
roar, and a luminous column of 
water rose ghost like out of the 
darkness. 

“ I'hank (lod ! ” murmured the 
general, as he saw it. “ VVe were 
just in time.” 

Croiik saw it and was amazed. 
“ 1 sui)|xi.s<- it's one of the wonders 
of the deep,” he said to himself. 

“ 1 wish they wouldn’t come so 
ihick they give me the blues.” 

A (;rowd of officers and men 
saw the explosion too ; but 
although one or two of them, 
being of a seienlilie turn of mind, 
sus])eeted vaguely, no one as yet 
knew what the real truth was. 
I'.ven I be gi neral bad to learn the details, 
fie lurned roiind and saw that the fireman 
was lying prostrati.' on the deck, overcome 
by terror and exhaiislion. 

“(let up, " III' said, “and follow' me to my 
cabin.” 

' I'hc fireman rose and olx-yed. 

“Staid ftir the sentry on the lifebuoy 
.astern ; let him be relieved till I’ve done 
with him,” said the general to his orderly ; 
and Private Urook appeared, wonderingly. 

“ Ttill me w liat happened between you and; 
this man, sentry,” said the general, indicating 
the fit email. 

( Irook told his stori up to the time of the 
coming of his captain. 

“ Tliat’ll do you can wait outside. Keep 
within call, and have your rifle ready,” said 
the general, and ('rook readily persuaded 
himself that there was speei"! significance in 
the allusion to the rifle. , 

“Yes, sir,” said Crook. He flapped the 
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his life was certain to be 
Sf>are(l, “ seeing that no 
one kiiows l)ut you, an’ 
that there isn't a bit of 
danger now, wouldn't it be 
I jest t(j hear my story ? ” 

“ Tell it, then,” 
the general, (Uirtly, 

“ lUii I have yofir word 
of honour that 1 shall be 
let go, sir ? " said the fire¬ 
man. 

The general hesitated. 
An ol'fenee like this would 
be lightly |)iinishcd by 
])eiial serviliide for life ; 
and yet it might be better 
to hear the man's explana¬ 
tion and let him go. 

“If I think that what 
yon tell me jilstilies me in 
si tting you tree,” he said, 
“ you may le;i\ e the ship 
;it the first port ; if not, 
yon must aliide h\’ the 
lesiilt. .\re von willing to 
do that and leave the 
m;iller to mi-'r' ” 



‘ 'I'lCI.l. ME WJIAT IIAl’IT NJt> l.KTWJ'JA VOL: AM> •I'lll.'; 

barrel of his l.eeMetford smartly by wtiv 
of salute, turtied, and left the cabin. He 
planted himself rigidly at the door, and 
waited with sharp ears for a summons. 

“If you're going to shoot me, sir,” said 
the fireman, his eyes wide and his yoice 
weak with terror, “ 1 won't tell you a single 
thing, .so help me Hod an' 1 can tell you a 
lot.” 

“If you were hanged without a hearing it 
would be no more than you desi rie,'’ .said 
the general, sternly. ".Shooting i., too ( lean 
a death lor you.” 

“Hut 1 saved the ship an' all your lives,” 
pleaded the prisoner, miserably. "Promise 
that you’ll let me go, sir, an' I’ll ti II you all.” 

The general was curious, and, as the 
danger was fiasl, he thought he might hold 
out hope of easy treatment. Hut he tern 
porized. “I can’t give you any undertaking,” 
he said. "You have put yourself itito the 
hands of the law, and you must be prepared 
for the eonseijuenees.'’ 

“ It isn’t as if the worst had come to the 
worst, sir, ttor as if 1 wasn't sorry for it’im’ 
hadn’t tried to show my grief.” 

“ Wi re terrified into it,” retorted the 
general. 

f “Well, sir,’’said the prisoner, feeling that 


" \'es, sir, I am, " said 

d.W, -SI .N'l'i.-Y, , ’ 

thu hrcnian, “ nccauso 
I reckon you'll think the information 
(heap. .Atiyway, I'll risk it. The story's 
short. 1 wtis ;it Iximherli v imt hefore the 
war broke out, seeing if 1 could make any 
thing out of the mines, as I'd got sick o’ 
stokin' ocean tramps. Just hefore I left a 
Peer from Pretoria souuded me to see 
whether I'd join in the pkm that they’d drawn 
up to sttigger humanitv, as thev called it. He 
iiamed his prie.- and expl.lined his sidieme. 
It made iiu.- pretiy .sick, but I couldn't help 
iiivsell. He gave me a hmidied down, and 
I came right away to London and spent it in 
a week. .Aiiolher man took me in charge as 
soon as I kmded, and didn’t Ifave tne till I 
was salely on board. I iiad all my in.strue- 
tioris nlainly put to me in a little den in 
Hromliv, and knew just what 1 had to 
do. The London man gaie me a little 
maidiine that was choked with dynamite, 
and would explode with a bit of dock- 
work. All 1 had to do was to get on 
board as a stoker, stow myself away, and 
irlant the mat hine. Whim we were near Las 
Pahnas I was to start the works and escape. 
Heing used to the sea, I knew the lifebuoy 
arrangement, and trustetl to that, but 1 
hadn't reckoned on the .sentry. When I’d 
started the clockwork—it was supposed to run 
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for at least two hours before exploding tlie 
dynamite- I rushed on deck and got to the 
stern. But tliere was the sentry as sharp as 
a needle. If it hadn't been for him 1 should 
have got into the si'a, and should have 
cruised rrmnd i.i the lifebuoy till a boat 
■■an«n||jd for in Pretoria picked me up. 
On landing 1 was to rereive a thousand 
pounds.” 

. “And all this is true?” asked the geiiiTal. 

“ Oospel,” the* fireman assured him. 
“You see, the machine worked all right. 
You saw it go off. T su])pose they didn’t 
mean in Pretoria the skunks ! to give me 
a chance ol getting my money, liecausr- tlie 
clockwork hadn't gone lor moiri than half 
an hour.” 

“ ^■oll kiu-w there wr:re five hundred men 
and five hundred horses on board ?” Tin re 
was a terrible look on the face of the geiimal 
as he pul this (luestion. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“.And that not a s ail could have lived ? ’’ 

“It's jiretty awful, sir, 1 know; but they 
had me in ihr ir clutches, lint what are you 
goin' to do, sir?” I'he fireman spoke in 
lerror, lor the general had risen and was 
walking, with a haid face, towards him. 

“ Remember votir promise." 

'' 1 have math.' up my mind,’’ said the 
general. “.Sentry, lead this man to the lile- 
liuov, I want him to show' me how he was 
handling it when you stopped him.” 

{.’rook took the fireman by the arm, 
gripping his loadeil rille as he led him aft. 

“You can go ba<k to the guardroom,” 
said the general to the soldier who had 
relieved (.'rook, and the man went, but 
unwillingly, lie was burning to know what 
was happening. 

“Keep this iiart ol the ship clear of 
everybody for a minute or two,” cried the 
general, and a little crow'd of men who had 
as.sembled vanished. 

“Now 1 want you,” .said the general, in ,'i 
quiet voice, “ just to show me how you were 
acting when 'he seiUry here tried to stop 
you. Hor, were yen gising to gel the buoy 
overboard? !’entry, you’re not sti|iposed to 
hear this.” 

“No,,sir,” sail! t rook ; “ I'm deaf.” 

The fireman jiimpetl lightly to the outside 
of the rail, ant. bet,an to tinkash the buoy. 
His confidenoe wa.s restored, and he felf 
some sort ol pride in himself. 

“And how wituld you have got over 


board ? ” tisked the officer, after the way of a 
student who was taking an intelligent interest 
in a demonstration. 

“ Leanwl out like this, grabbing the buoy, 
just let go the lashin’, an' plunged into the 
water. 1 should Just have missed the 
screws.” 

“ just pullerl this ro|)e like this?” asketi 
the general. 

“ \'es ; but, for Ciod’s sake, sir, don’t pull 
it like that, or - ” 

There was a wild < ry on the still night, 
and the fireman and the buoy fell from the 
transport’s side. 

( rook, true to his order iiol to hear, made 
no iiioxeiiient ; he left it to the general to 
raise the alarm of a man overboard. They 
slopped the way of the steamer and got a 
boat into the water; but, although they got 
the buoy back again; it was lloaling far 
astern, and the light upon it btirned placidly 

they returned without the man. 'I'bey had 
never seen him. 

“ I expect the screws caught him,’’ said 
the transport’s captain, as he signalled to the 
engineers, “and in tliat ease he positively 
wouldn’t have a chance. It's a very extra¬ 
ordinary affair, sir.” 

“ \ ery,” replied the general, but he 
volunteered no e.\|ilaiiation.s. Nor, for many 
reasoii.s, did he tell the story. He was ii 
modeist man, and brave, and did not want 
flattering for his own nerve. Me had saved 
the ship, but that was only his duly, and 
there was no necessity to talk about it. 

But he considered it advisable to keep a 
friendly eye on (hook, who might have been 
ilisposed to talk. Me assured him that 
he was a smart and alert soldier, and that 
he would irot forget him. Nor did he, for 
when (’rook went upcountry in the general’s 
division lu' lound liimself .a sergeant very 
soon ; ami if the enemy had not lopped off 
an arm he winild no doubt have Ixs ome a 
second lieutenant before the war was over. 
But Crook is philosophical, and says it might, 
have been a good deal woi'.se. True, he has 
lost bis irromotiou, as well as a limb, but 
their, as he .says, he might have been killed. 

Crook, under no pledge, of secrecy— he is 
invalided home now has told tire the story. 
“ I’he point I'm most diiliiotis about,” he 
said, “is this Did that fireman chap fall 
over, or did the general give that rope a’ 
accidental pull ? ” 
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TIME ANI) 
I’l.ACE OF 
viola's 
I lIRTH AND. 
ADOITION. 


HJa M’ritvr lias liven 
askwl to tell tin- 
readers of ' 1 'he 
Strand Maoa/inf, 
of tile ivonderful 
ediieatioiuil attaiiinieiits of 
Viola Rosalia Olericli, who is 
roiieeded to lie by far the most 
advaiie.ed juvenile seholar that 
ever lived at least, so far as 
records on this subject are pre 
served. 1 shall endeavour to 
tell the story of her wonderful 
life in the simplest way in 
which my wools and pictures 
can tio so. 

\ iola Ko.alia Olcrii h was 
ill llu* ('itv ol 1 )^'s Monws, 
(U..S.A.), I''i.'hruarv 
lolh, 1 H 07 . 1 and 

my wile adojited 
her when she was 
eight nionlhsand four days old. 

At the time of adoption we 
resided in l-ake ( ity, Iowa, 
where the writer was superin¬ 
tendent of the public scliools. 

On the a 5 th of ,|tily, t<S(;p, we 
moveil to (iouneil Bluffs, Iowa, 
where Viola has resided with tis 
ever since, and has receit i'd all 
her instruction from us at home. 

Our chief object for 
adopting a child 
was to test, in a 
[iractical way, a new theory 
education, which we believe 
be much superior to any ediica 
tional system which has hereto 
fore been used. The wondertul 
success with which we have so 
far met must, we think, stand 
as evidence of its merit. It is 
brielly outlined in this article. 

No attempt was 
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made to select a 
particular child; on 
the contrary, we 
desired to ge' an average child. 
Hence, physical health was the 
only point of jiedigree which 
we regarded as of vital import- 
aiK'e, and even of this we knew 
little or nothing. 



VKjI-AS PlK'sT LIHKARY, CONTAIN- 
INC UNb: UOOK. 
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We keep, perhaps, 
vioi.a’s a more complete 
DiARV. daily record of 
Viola’s iirogress 
than was ever before kc|)t of a 
child. 'I'he .data used in this 
article are taken from this diary'. 
'J'his affords the reader an 
assuranci’ that the facts given 
in this sketch wire not jotted 
d o u n a t rand o 111 fro m 
niemorv, as they too often 
are in such ease.s, but are as 
accurate as cautious clerical 
work can reasonably make 
thi'in. 

TiiNMi Ai. Viola's |ihysical conditions 
( iiAKAcrt.itisi u s. at the time of adoption 
were not very flattering. .She 
was a pale, an almost sickly'' 
looking, baby, with a mouth 
that was a lillh- crooked, and 
the right side ol her fate con¬ 
siderably fuller than the left. 
Tliesc defects soon began to 
diminish and disappear. Her 
cheeks assumed a healthy 
colour, and her fate grew 
symmetrical. Viola’s si/e and 
weight are about an average. 
At the time of adoption she 
weighed 141 b. loz., and was 2 ft. 
I’lin. high. Now she weighs 
3 olb. 80 Z., and is a little over 3 ft. 
in height. Baby is now regarded 
as a “ beautiful blonde, with brilli.mt eyes, .soft 
goltleii hair, and a charming personality.” 

At the time V'iola 
EARLY came to live with 
CONDUCT, us she was a cry- 
bahy, as may be 
seen from the first picture, 
which was taken two dttys after 
her adoption. We immediately 
began to teatvh her to amuse 
herself by playing on the floor 
with her simple toys. She soon 
learned to like this so well that 
she did not want to be held 
mtich. She tints learned early 
to amuse herself, a knowledge 
which is of inestimable value, 
and which every iterson, young 
and old, should pos.sess in the 
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lullcsl nieusurc. By hciiig tlnis kindly treated 
and busily employed her habit of crying 
rapidly (liminislied, and her disposition 
became continually more jovial and amiable. 
KM'lNc ^ always bci:n permitted 

AND ' 'iinch of e\'erything as 

^^hi’desired. Belwven mials she 
.las always calcn whenever her 
appetite prompted her to <,lo so. .At the age 
of one y(sir and si.x motiths slut received her 
little lunch-counteT, in which we always keep 
a su|>ply ol firetid, crackers, etc., for her ; and 
whenever she.' wants to eat between meals she 
goes to her lunch counter, opens the lid, ttnd 
eats as nui<-h tis she wants, as she may be 
seitn doing on page W'lien she has 

Imished eating site almost inrtiriably closes the 
lid and goes on plating. This practice is not 
only a useful lesson in establishing ;i healthy 
ap[)ctitt-', but i.-. tilso a vahiabk' Kt.s.son in or<ler. 

I'-tcr since N'iola was with tis she 
sJ.Kl'.l'I.No. has slept alone itnd retiri'd alone. 

'I'he liie.i lew months she sk’pt 
twice liuring the d;te. She htis ttever 
been rockrs.l, larried, or put to slcej). ,\ 
chiki should luive plentv of fi'is-, pleasant 
sleep, and a helpless child should always be 
talu.'ii up imineditUely tiltcr it wake.s. It 
should ticter be first comiK.-lled to <-ry for 
assistance. To compi l it thus to cry soon 
converts it into a (try baby. 

.\part from incidetital colds and 
St Ai'K OF the measles, babv has always 
tti tt.'itt. enjosed the best cif health. .She 
has been growing c.intinuallv 
tuorc vigorous Irom the first d;iy she came to 
live with us. 

1 have always treated Viokt with 
now the utmost kindness and courtesy; 
'I'kK.vi'tai. have never men .spoken a loud 
or harsh word to her. It is tuy 
opiniott thtit (tvery '■ bad Iwry ” and every 
“ bad girl ” has been made bad by meddle¬ 
some interference. It has Ireen stiid ; “Sparc 
till! rod atid spoil the child,’ btu modern 
science, as well as common sense, is begin¬ 
ning to sav : “ ! >eslrov the rod and refine the 
child." liiielligcticc, kindness, and freedom 
are, no doubt, the otily lactors that can really 
reform amt refine the world. 

N’ioki 'SIS .acijuired all her know- 
■vivi ttoi.' ledge in the lorm of jilay. She 
USKD. li s never “ .studied " a lesson in 
hi t life ; has never been asked 
to take a book. Her whole life has bexn a 
contintic'is game of delightful play. The 
writer invented and constructed much of the 
attractive educational appttratus with which 
the keen interest for learning was awakened, 
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and after surrounding her with this appa¬ 
ratus she has enjoyed complete freedom .as 
to whiit and when to learn. .She has always 
bi-en the judge in this choice, and not we. 
■All we do is to create an interest in learning 
;ind activity in whatever direction we desire 
her t(.i dcvelo|i. 

now viot..y ‘the ,ntrpose of amusing 

interest for books, and partly for 

the |)urpose ol learning to nanclle 
books, Viola received her first book when 
she was thirteen months old. .Soon after 
this we began to direct her attention to 
objects in the pictures and told her some 
interestine facts about thent. 'n ;i few days 
she became inteii.scly interested in these 
simple cMTcises. She soon brought her 
book to us for a Icssoti very frecptenlly. At 
the titue we gave her this book we also put 
up an Jirti.stic little shelf in a convenient 
placi- in the sitting-room, anil told her that 
this little shelf would make a nice library for 
her new book, when she was not using it. 
.She learned the lesson of keeping her book 
on it very readily. This was tin important 
lesson in order. 

With her first book she iilaycd for two 
months, after which it was [lut away and 
another kind of hirst Rcttder given her, 
which she also used for two months iti a 
similar manner. She played with these 
books very much perha|)s from two to 
three hours a day. The forepart of the first 
book is considerably torn ; the second is 
slightly torn in only two places. These 
simple exircises awakened an early interest 
for pictures ;ind books, cultivated a ta.ste 
for observation, strcngthcmil attention, de- 
veloped caution and memorv, greatly enlarged 
her voctibulary, and created tin tippreciation 
of order and beauty; in fact, they started 
die development of most of the mental 
laculties. 

.She could give one .sound of every letter 
wheti she was seventeen motiths old ; then 
she learned to read short .sentences which 
she had learned to speak readily. We 
printed these sentences on cards, anef she 
learned to read them by the sentence-method. 
We then began to use the word-method also. 
In this Wily we used all the methods in an 
attractive way; soiiietitiies one and .some¬ 
times another. 

When Viola was two years and eleven 
months old she could read at sight, with force 
and expre.ssion, almost any re.,ding nuttier in 
the Isnglish langitage. She couliil also read 
(jennan nicely before she’was three years 
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old. At tho :igo of three years and two 
months slie read Jinglish, Ciermaii, and 
French. I'here is, ])erhai>s, not a word in 
tlie Baldwin series of sehoohrtaders, from 
the first, including the sixth, which she can 
not readily read at .sight. 

(iernian and i'rench she learned to 
nsid almost exclusively by the sentence- 
method. 'I'he sentence is the unit of 
thought. We think in terms of .sentences, 
aiul not in terms of words or elementary 
sounds, l•'or this reason is the sentence- 
method the easiest and most attraitive for 
little children, and prodiii'es by far the best 
readers. .A young i hild should lean.i to read 
such sentences as it readily uses in 
its daily conversation, ratf.er than 
learn new .sentences by reading. 

This course makes the reading easy, 
delightful, and intelligible. 

.At tlie age of twenty 
Ml.l KS could 

all the digits, and re- 

COt.OtIKS. 

cognise nine colours : 
white, black, and the seven ])ris- 
matic colours. We taught the digits 
by printing large figuii's on pretty 
blocks which were lumg on the wall. ^ 

bach block had also a number of 
bright tacks in it corresponding to 
the tmmcrical v.'dite of the digits. 

The colotirs were taught by fasten¬ 
ing coloured ribbons to blocks, 
hung u|) ill the .same manner as the 
number blork.s. These blocks were tailed 
for by number or colour whenever the liaby 
and we felt dispersed to play with them. 
Haby would then go and get the one she 
thought we had calletl for. We began with 
two blocks and gradually increased the niiinber 
of them. .At twenty two months she coulil read 
;dl numbers not over loo. Now she reads 


then we took up the triangle, curved line, 
etc , gradually proceeding from the simjilc to 
the more complex. 

Viola learned form very readily. 
c.KOMETki- Before she had attained the age 
CAI. KORMS.of one year and nine montlis she 






I Aw Turlci ril lilniN, /(rtPu. 

could name and Icich any of the thirty- 
four geometrical forms shown in this 
picttirc. We first set ii]) only tlwee pieces - 
the srpiare, the circle, and the triangle. Then 
others were added as fast as she learned the 
lorincr. 

When Viola was one year and 
N.vi lONvi, nine' months old she knew the 


numbers as large as octillions. She is also I'I.mi.s, flags ol twenty - five nations, 
familiarwilh (luiteanumberof shades and tints. When all the flags were set up in 

When she was one year and nine a line she could get any one called for. In 
DR.wvlNi;. months she could draw the fol- all these exercises we began with a few and 
lowing on the black b.sird, or then increased the mtmber. In our teaching 
with pencil, when rc(|uc.sted : .A vertical line, ive never had any particular time .set for 
a horizontal line, a slanting line, ;i cross, a certain les.sons, but always followed our 
ladder, and a circle. Since that time she; inclinations. 'I'he reader sliould firmly keep 
has learned to draw many other things. in mind that :dl Viola’s learning was only 
Upon request she will now draw any kind of I'kiy, and that shi; always enjoyed complete 
a line used in plane geometry, all the various freedom on all these educational subjects, 
kinds of triangles and cptadrilaterals, a sphere. In geography she first learned 

.V svjuare .md a triangular prism, a pyramid c.hook.mmiv. to locate and then to ttiime 

and ' onc and their frustums, leaves of trees, the States and territories of the 

and many other things of that nature. We United States. The map we used for this 
began drawing with straight lines on the purpose h.ad no names on it. She could 
black board, and explained their position; point to any State and territory and their 
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ca|)it;ils when she was one year and tiine . ., lU furo Viola was one year and 
months old. In tliis way she eoiild soon ' ' eleven months ohl she knew and 

name, lot'ate, and read llic names of ^ ^ could name thirty-two difTerent 

all the countries and tlna’r taipitals in the ' ' " ’ kinds of .seeds and twenty-five 

world. 'I'hcn she learned to read and locale kinds of letives of trees. 'I’he sceils were put 
the nanu s of oceans, lakes, mountains, in little hottles and .set in a netil ca.se, .so that 

rivers, capes, etc. She can now read tihnost till the bottles were in ])lain view at tlie same 

any geographical name given in Frye’s lime. The leaves were firessetl in al.arge book. 

I ieograjihies, and upon retpiesl she c;in wviumv 'I"’V-'''!’'t-'f'-’ven 

lind almost ti^iy ]irominenl geographical months she couhl point to 

name and place in a few .second.s, when i^ioioe almost all llu‘ hones of the 

the closed geogra])hv is given to her for that ‘ ' human skeleton, aiul to many 

|)urpose. organs of the body. .She first learned 


■I'OR I 1; \ 
Of 
I'AMOI 
^l■.us( IS 

ihoiighi. 


.\l the age of one year and ti n 
monihs \iola knew the jior 
trails of more than a Ininilred 
lainoiis men and women, re 
present ing nearly all schools of 
ilh good and bad. .She soon 


to name and locale tlu.‘ femur, then the 
luinicrii.s, and so on. Now she c-an name 
and lead the names of all i.ie bones of the 
himiaii skelelon, and locale nearly all of 
them. She c an also lead, name, anil locate 
the e.vlcrnal jiarts of the body. 



\ lola knew at sight and 
l,i\i s .AND could name the twenty- 
AN'oi.l'.s. two kinds of lines and 
angles used in geometry 
when she was one year and eleven 
months old. These lines and angles 
wc-ri- drawn on carils about the size 
of a eomnion envelope, and she 
learned tc) reiognise and name them 
in the same way as she learned the 
portraits, etc. 

At twenty three months 

s rvn s ''•'"'‘■'d and ri;eog- 

nised all the derioinina- 
MOM.A. States 

money which is now coined and 
prinled fiy the United Slates (lovern- 
menl, except bills over loodols. We 
taught her the inoiu-y by placing it 
in a shallow dish, beginning with the 
penny and the nickel, increasing the 
denominations as last as she learned 
them. Sometimes wo asked her to 
pick out a certain denomination for 
us ; at other times we would pick out 
a pic,'Ce and ask her to name it. In 
this wav she learned to discriminate 
and to name:-, to observe and to talk, 
all of wjiich are very useful in the 
practical affairs of life. 

Wdien Viola was one year eleven 


became fond of tilaying with these |)iclures, kxamina- months and twenty-live days old 
and learned t<i recxignise them in a short tio.n. she passed an e.xaminalion before 
time. a disinterested committee of 


'I'he portraits were .set in a card holder, all examiners (Miss Verna l,iim|)kin and Miss 

in plain view, a.-, shown in the picture ; then Martha Campbell, both competent and suc- 

baby .ras reipii'sted to gel a certain one. In ccssftil teachers of the public schools of 

the first lesson only lwc> were used, then the T.ake City, Iowa, the city in which we then 

number was increased as fast as she learned resided), who (oitnd that she knew 2,500 


to recognise them. 


nouns by htiving either t'.ie pictures or the 
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viola’s examination CKUTIFICATl-L 
Fronitt PhitUt. by Twkvr^ Comu-U Bluffs, Aiuxj 

objects themselves l)r<)ught before her. 'I'he 
committee estimated tliat she knew at least 
500 more noiins which they could not 
present as objects or |)ictun^s, making a 
total of 3,000 nouns winch she knew at 
this age |)erha|).s more nouns than the 
words of all parts of siK'ei;h used by the 
average adult. 

This examination was conducted by 
two distinctly different methods. I>y the 
first a large number of objt’Cts, or the 
pictures of them, were placed before 
Viola, and then she was ret|uest('d to 
bring them one by one, after having heard 
each called for by its appropriate name. 

By the second an object, or a picture of 
it, was hekl up for insiiection, and she 
named it. The latter method was u.sed 
about half the timev although she tmuld 
pronounce liiirly well almost all the 
words in the list. 'J'he ('ommittee com¬ 
piled a written ‘‘ record ” containing all 
the words of this list. 

At two years she knew 
PUNCTiJ.v- twenty - two punctuation 
TION MARKS, marks. 'I'hey were drawn 
on cards, and learned in the 
same waiy.as the |)ortrait.s, etc. The reader 
wilf^tice that all Viola’s learning is in the 
line of practical knowledge—knowledge 


which must be learned before we can 
read intelligently anil write i-orrectly. 

•Shortly after Viola began 
sl’KiJANG. to reail she also began 
to learn the names of 
the letters and to spell easy 
worils, which were printed in large 
letters on cards, and these cards 
could be slipped into a groove on 
one face, of attractive block.s, which 
were hung up against the wall, and 
which had pieces of i)ea nut in them. 
Whenever .she wtintcil a pea nut we 
would ask her to get a block (we 
called those blocks pea nut bottles) 
having a certain word on it. If she 
brought the block containing the 
right word she would tirsl spell the 
word by sight, then from memory, 
and also often by sound. In this way 
she learned to sjtell readily and 
pleasantly, so that at the age oi three! 
she I'ould spell a long list ot words, 
many of them quite dilhcult, such us 
vinegar, sugar, inseit, \’iola, busy, 
mamma, Rosalia, l''ebriiarv, biscuit, 
Olcrich, American, Nebraska, Council 
Bluffs, TomiHtii, Mcditi rraucan, etc. 
Here is a picture of \ iola sitting 
ANALYZING at her little table examining and 
A t'l-OWtiR. naming the different ))arts of a 


ANAI.VZmG A FLOWRIl. 

Vrom a PhtiUt. by I'ueker, Ooumti JilNjftr Jouti. 
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evenly that the loiters are all full 
and ilisiinet. She now not only 
copies niaiuiseri|)i and print, but 
writes very nicely without a 


copy. 

MANY 
(VI IIKR 
ACCOM- 

ri.isn- 

Ml-.N'i.S. 


Viola now (May, iijoo) 
knows the name and 
tniKiion of all of 
W'ehsters Uiucrilical 
Marks. She can cor¬ 
rectly give out any lesson 


in MctiulTey's latest spelling-bo(.)k, 
where she closelv ohsevves the silent 


letlei.s, the diacritical marks, the 
ai'cenl, and the syllabication of 


words. She can giv all Iheeh-men- 
tarv sounds of the I'.nglish language, 
and can lind words in a small 


dictionary. .She recognises and 
reads the abbreviations of all 


the Slates and territories of the 


United States, of the dtiys of the 
week, of the months of the year, 
iind mtmv others. .She can (juite 


flower. .She is vei v fond of llovver.s, attd likes 
to sepanilc them into their different parts. 
She can read at sight all the fManical names 
given in N'otirnan's liolany. \\ e htive on 
tittmerons occasions passed this Botany 
and Steele's /.oology to the tiiidience and 
offered a hiittdsonic hook as ;i prize to 
.mvone who would succeed in fmding a 
wold in either of the.se books that V'iola 
could not readily ])ronoitnce at sight. .So 


well classify sentences according to it.se and 
form, and pimctitttle accordingly. She is tjuite 
lirolieient in translating I'reneh and (atrtnan 
into Knglish, and is familiar with a large 
mimlier of .scietitilic terms itsed in astrotiomy, 
geologv, grammar, physical geography, history, 
etc. i ler attention, her metiiory, her rtbscr- 
vation, her power of disciiiiiiiiation, her 
reasoning, and her ability as a critic are as 
marvellous as her other attainnuaits. 


far no one has succeeded in fmding 
such a word. 

\ iola could readily read 
WRiTiMi. manuseripl before she began 
to practise writing. Her 
first writing, and also her first drawing, 
excrci.ses were on the bktek bo.ird. She 
never learned to print much, but begttn 
with manuscri[)t. I’he small / was the 
first lettei she learned to make, then 
e, u, /, /, n, !>, etc. O was the first 
ca|)ital letter she made. She now writes 
both words .md numbers (luite reatlily. 
In ordet to make the writing e.xercises 
jjleasant we often intcr.spersed them 
with .litre iive drawings. 

i'chi lary 22 , 1900 , she 

•fYl'K- received a Smith I’rcmier 
wuiriNd. i\iievviiter, and took her 
iiist lesson in typewriting 
two days after this. In a few d.ays she 
learnei' to ])iit the paper in, run the 
carriage, fee'l the palter, and finger the 
whole of tlw' keyboard with both hands. 
She strikes the keys so firmly and 
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HKK 
AlUl.lTV 
TKSTEl) IN 
PUUIJC. 


ANSWERS 

■10 

yUKKIES. 


Viola’s oiliiaitioiia) ability has 
been thorouf^hly tcslotl in public 
on numerous occasions. She 
perforni.s her work on her little 
elevated sttige. Some specimens 
of her educational apparatus may be seen as 
.shown in the picture. Slu' is very fond of 
giving these eshilmions, and greatly admires 
the apiilausc of her tiudicncc and the 
boiKluets which she freriuently lecciM's. 

‘ What do you intend to prove 
with yourtsluca 
tionai e.'iperi 
ment?” is a 
question vtwy freiiiu.'iitly 
asked. In reply to this I 
will say that there are many 
important jtrinciples which 1 
desire to prove as far as tin 
individual case can furnish 
]>roof of them. 1 desire to 
show that a child, at a very 
young age, can be a good 
reader, a skilful writer, an 
excellent speller, and an 
erudite scholar; that free¬ 
dom and kindness produce 
far better educational results 
than coercion and cruelty; 
that interest, and not force, 
should be made the incen¬ 
tive for learning; that all 
learning should be in the 
form of play; that no injury 



‘ROFRSSOR HRNRV Ol.UKICH, WHO ADOPTED 
AND EDUCATED VIOI.A. 

From a PMo. by 8«hmidt, Council Iowa. 


can result to the chihl, no matter how much it 
learns, so long as it is left (-omplctely free ; 
that a conqiaratively young child can readily 
acipiirea liberal knowledge of such imporlanl 
sciences as ])hysiology,cconomii:s, psychology, 
etc. ; that intcllecluaiily and chanicter depend 
almost entirely on I'nsl-natal cilucation and 
only very liltle, if any, on hardity, or pre- 
;/rtA//inllucnces, and that every healthy child, 
which is properly educated under the system 
of interest, kindness, and freedom, will have 
an extensive vocabulary ami 
a wonderful memory, as 
well as many other unusual 
acconqilishments with which 
we now scarcely ever meet, 
■’riu; writer is confident that' 
with thi; ])ro])er system of 
education, children, before 
they iirriie at the age of 
eight, will have a larger store 
of u.seful knowledge thiin is 
now possessed by the aver¬ 
age graduate, and they will 
acipiire all this practically 
without any strain or effort. 
The truth of this statement 
may, we think, be easily 
demonstrated in a practical 
way by living examples. So 
far, Viola’s rate of educa¬ 
tion is much in advance 
of the one mentioned 
above. 
















A Mfldeni Gclert. 
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1 refrain from giving ]);irticii- 
l;irs*<)f names ami ])laces, for¬ 
give me. 1 have a haunting 
tear, a fear lliai may not lie 
well founded, that 1 might he 
sent to prison ; so 1 watit every 
zealous and elta ient oflin'r who reads this 
narrative to know that he has wasted his 
time : this is lietion, foolish, improhalile 
fiction, nothing more 

Two tears ago, in August, 1 was walking 
peaceliilly ahing the esplanade ot a certain 
town on the souli.ern coast of Mngland. It 
was evening, and tie l.iand was playing on 
the esplanade, whii h w.is consc'iuently 
crowded, while the litth' pier, at other times 
the ehiel at trai t Ion ot the jilace, was almost 
deserted. Suddenly, high ahove the strains ot 
-“Tommy Atkins,” there smote on onr startled 
ears a woman s scream ; then another, and 
another, and then tlie deep cry of a strong 
man in mortal .agony “ 1 lelp, help, help ! ’ 
This sound came from the seaward end ot 
the pier, and the crowd, heaving, swaying, 
the men sweailng, the womi n scream¬ 
ing out their symitathy, made with one 
aeeord for the turn.stiles. Luckily for 
me, 1 had been standing 
at that end of tlie esplan¬ 
ade, and I reached and 
cleared the stiles before 
the crush began. I heard 
the mob struggling and 
smashing the ironwork as 
I ran u|) the pier. The 
gatekee])er had left his 
|)OSl, and wa.s hurrying as 
fast as his huh |>ermi'ited 
in the di.velion of th-j 
cries. 

“Who is i ? 'i shouted, 
as 1 overtook him. 

“ Man and woman, 
sir," he ga.'.pe.i; “only 
two on the pier to night 
—got a covered perambulator with ’em 
—I ’ad lo o|)en ti.e gate-’’ 

“Tlien it's the child that's fallen 
over,” I cried, and flew the faster. 
Rushing routid the little hotise at 

Vol. *«. - 18 . 


the end of the pier I came upon the 
hapless pair. The man was standing 
oil the seat and had thrown one h-g 
ovi r tile rail ; the woman was clinging 
wildly to his other limb and sereaming in a 
manner horrible to hear, liowa-ver, slm was 
not hysterical, for as 1 came up she turned 
to me : “ Hold him hack, sir,' slie cried, “ he 
can't swim. Oh, John, the dog'll save her if 
she can he saved.'' 

“ Is it the child ? ” 1 panted. 

“Oh, ye.s, sir,'’ wailed the ninther, still 
elinging to hei luisliand's leg: “onr little 
girl has talleii o\er into the sea." The 
crowd wa.s .siethiiig all round ns now, and 
tvventv voices veiled, “ ll’luit is it ? ” 

“A little 
girl has fallen 
over,’’ I sliont 
ed. “Oohaek, 
some of yon, 
and get a 
hoal and helji 
me hold this 
111 a n - h e 
can't swim. 


('onie 


e o in 0 
a lid 


h e 1 ]) e 



THE WOMAN WAS SCREAMING IN A MAN.NE" HolCRIHLE TO HEAK. 
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the woiiKin to pull t.le poor, frantic wretch 
over the rail af'ain. 

‘•'I'he gone after her, Tohn,” the 

woiuan {'lied once more. “ V'oii know 
that Nero will save 
.saved. And you can't 
swim you know you 
can't swim." 

“ No more can I," 

1 hastened to obsi-rvc, 
for the woman 
l(>oked at me ; 

“hut perhaps 
someone — ’’ 1 
had no need to 
say more. A 
young fellow 
behind m e 
shouted, “Let 
me through ! ” 
and forced his 
way to the front 
bearing a lite-laelt 
in his hands. 

Without even 
fastening on tin 
belt he jumpi'd 
on to the seat 
and threw hinv 
self headlong 
orer the rail. 

Now, if I had 
Seen that belt 1 
sliould have doiu: 
as he did, though 
I cannot swim, 
and though 1 
owe a duty to 
my i)arlner to 
presei'M- my life, 
and alter all we 
older fellows 
must be content 
to la k e t h e 
sccoiul [jlaci.;: 
youth will be 
served. 'I'here 
w'erc many vounger 
than J among lliat 
crowd, and they did 
not jilic.p. besides, 1 
had the frantic fatln i 
to looted from hi.-, owji 
rashness. The eU etrie lights at the end of 
the pier had been switched on : the cold, 
imsvnip,It belie beams .shone clown u|:,on 
the. 1) .milled water, and we couUI clearly 
Sec, hir the pier was not a high one, 
the life bell floaong on the waves, and 


close beside it the tkirk, wet head of the 
foolhardy young man. 'I'hen the boat 
that was always moored to the steps of 
the landing stage swung round the corner 
of the pier, and remmuber that it was 1 and 
] alone that had n-called the 
existence of that boal to the 
nil mory of the thoughtless 
crowd. .\ hundred eager 
voices haileil her crew, “l)o 
you sec anyl+iing ? where is 
she? help, help, 
help!” Then 
t h e r c w a s a 
s p I a .s h a ti d , 
clearly seen by 
our straining 
cy t-s, a dark hc.ad 
rose up sonu: 
twenty ytirds 
Irom where the 
lile bill floated. 
.\ breathless 
and then, 
a dog ! " 
crii-d the pur 
keeper, who w.ts 
standing in the 
liows ol ihc boat, 
“(live wav, lads, 
tbere's sometliing 
in his inoulb.” 
The worn,in 
a r.ipturous 
“Oh, iohn, 
1 till 
Nero has 
N en I 

has saved her! " 

“ riirce etleers 
for Nero, then," 
1 slioniid, and 
they were given 
with a will. 'I'he 
bout, the man 
with the fielt, 
and the brave dog were 
logetliei' now. W'e s;iw the 
men slop rowing and haul 
nwn and beast into safely, 
and wc cheered again and 
went on cheering, but sud- 
denlv there eaivic a shock 
of doubt. Why were tliey still rowing round 
and rotmd ? Oood heavens, the man had 
jumped baitk into the water, anil the dog had 
followed him. What did it mean ? “ Is she 

safe?” W'e .shouted, and then the father’s voice, 
“ Let me go. Let me go, I must—I w ill! ” 
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But we held him back by force, and cried 
again, “Is she safe? For God’s sake, tell us 
—have you found her ? ” 

'I'lie pier-keeper called back ; “ It was her 
frock tliat the dog brought up; but never 
fear, he’s dived again - he'll fetch her up.” 
Another dreadful pause, and then again the 
dog came up, close to the boat this lime, 
and again we .saw thal (here was something 
in his mouth. JJnl we did not chetT; we 
wailed breiilhles‘?i, am.! all the time the 
woman’s voice wtiit on, “Ibfil save her, 
John ; Nero will s,ave her. Oh, kind gentle 
man, he'll save her, won’t he?” 

I'lie young man had been hauled into the 
boat, e.xhausted, but the dog had dived once 
more ; then the girl was still in the water. 
“He’s IouikI her cap,” called the pier keeper. 
Men had run olf in all directions for ropes 
and drags, and still the botit rowed sh.iwly 
round and round, and still the dog dived and 
rose and diwil .again, ;md still the peo|)le 
waited on the pier. IJnl .all hope had left us 
now. rile poor ehikl must be drowned : 
search as they might, they e(.)tild only I'liul :i 
( or|ise. The woman was sobbing bitterly ; 
the man, seated by her side, was plunged in 
the a|):Uhy ot di'sp.dr, and paid no heed to 
our attem])ts at consolation. .A tall, stout 
man, with a beard, came hurrying up tmd 
forced his way thn.iugh the crowd to where 
the wrel'.heil parents sal : he had a note 
hoi'k in his liaiid. lie slep[)ed up to the 
father and laid his hand on his shoulder. 

” I'his is a bad business, m\-poor fellow,” 
he .said, in a rough but not unkindly voice. 
“ I'ell us all about it.” The woman had 
r.iised her heail and was staring ;it him. 

“ .\rc you a policeman?” she asked, 
(|uickly. 

“Policeman? No, no. my good soul, 
I’m ;i newspaper man. Come, niy m;m ; 
tell us how it hapiiened.” His bluff manner 
Seemed to have a good effect : the iioor man 
raised his head, and in broken accents told 
his pitiful stor). He was ;i basket seller, it 
appeared, tra\ •lling with a van from |)lace to 
place. He had come to the outskirts of the 
towm at dlls! and, leaving his ran by the 
roadsioe, i. ul come with his wife and child 
to the little ]iKr. The little girl was delicate 
and could not wtilk. far, though she was some 
five years olJ ; ’.lem e the covered perambu 
lator. 

“I’ve seen belter days, sir,” the ])oor 
fellow S lid, with a piteous smile. “ And 
that perani'mlalcr’b about ail Tve got to 
remind me of them.” 

Indeed, it was o'ovious both from his 


speech and manner that this was no common 
basket-seller. 'I'he little girl had been lifted 
from the perandnikitor and was sitting on 
the scat, :ind while he and his wife had 
turned their eyes away towards the csjilanade, 
the aci ideni had happened. 

“ But the dog will save her, sir,” broke in 
the woman; “Nero will save her.” The 
reporter looked at me imiuiringly. 

“The dog has jumped after the poor little 
girl,” I exiilained ; “ he has found her frock 
and cap, but ’’ 

“ \'cs, sir,” cried the woman ; “ Nero will 
save lu-r.” 

“ Wl'.at sort of dog?" asked the big man, 
writing busily in his note bool 

“Newfoimdland dog, sir; he can swim 
like a fish and do 'most anything.” 

“ ISravo, dog ! " cried the rcjiortcr, and 
at that monii lit the boat’s crew, the young 
man who had diM-d, and the iinimal in 
(lueslion came up the steps from the landing- 
stage. We nisheil towards them, but the 
pil l ki-cper, who was the foremost of them, 
shook his head sadly. 

“Thi.'y’\r- got the drag ropis out,” he said, 
and iiidci d the water was alive with boats. 
The rc|)ortcr sci/cd him by the arm. “Is that 
till' dog?’’ he (lied. The pier keeper looked 
surprised. “ \ cs," he answered, slowly; 
“that's the dog, and a good dog loo.” 

I he woman came rmiiiing forward. “ W here 
is she, oh, where is she? ” she wailed. 

“ Now, bear uii, bear up,” said the reporter, 
and then she saw the dog. 

“Oh, Nero, where is she?” she iricd, 
“ Why haven’t you brought her back, why 
haven’t you brought her back?” 

“He done his best,” said the ])ier keeper, 
gruflly. “.Sec here,” and he held uj) two 
dripping little garments. 

The poor mother sei/ed them with an 
eagerness that was terribly jiatliilic, and her 
’husband came staggering forward to her side. 
“ .She’s dead,’’ he cried ; “dead and drowned. 
Nero, how dale you come back and leave her 
there ? ” 

1 interfered at this. “ ^'ou mustn’t blame 
the dog,” 1 said ; ’’lie has done nobly. Bear 
your afflietion like a man ; he brave ; all that 
can be (lone has been done.” 

'I’he dog, a huge, shaggy black-and-white 
Newloundland, seemed to know' that I was 
speaking for him, for he lifted a driiiping 
]iaw and laid it on my syiotless flannels. 
’I’he owner turned to me. 

“ \'ou’re right, sir,” he laid, the tears 
standing in his eyes. “He has done his 
best, and I should not have blamed him.” 
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“ He’s a noble dot;,” 1 said, and there was 
a nuinmir of aijproval from the crowd. 
“He's a noble dor;, and for tlu’ sake of his 
courag.', and Icj show my sympathy, 1 11 give 
yon T 15 for him.” 

The man seemed to wavea' for a moment, 
but his wife, laving her hand on the huge 
wc't li(.-ad of the laithfni beast, cried out, 
“No, |(.)hn, no; don’t p.irt with Nero, lies 
— he's all we've got Icdt now.” 

There came another murmur Ironi the 
eiowd III svmpalhv wilh her. and, most mi 
jiistiv, ol anger with mvselt. “ I >on'l go tor 
to loll die pore man ol his dog,' .said one 
indignant female, and other voices echoed 
her remark. 

“ .\lv Iricnds," said I, hastily, “ 1 have no 
wish to ilo so.” 

“ Well, don't von do it,” repealed iny 
assailant. 

“1 don’t intend to do it. ()n the con¬ 
trary', 1 will h.iiid over the i 5 to this poor 
fellow to help him to keep this noble 
dog.” 

“ Jlravo, sir," criid die re|iorlc-r. “We'll 
make a jack pot of it, and I’ll pul .i ipiid in 
myself." .\nd. taking oil' his iial, he thn w 
a soM'veign into it, and passed it ron.id 
among the crowd. 

file jioor woman liirned to me and caught 
mv hand in hers. “ ()h. bless yon, sir," she 
sobbed. “ llless you, and you, kind gentle¬ 
men. ’ 


had reason to be thankful to the Pre.ss. 
1 know ol my own knowledge that three 
aunts of mine from London, Idver[)ool, 
and K.xeter sent large donations to “the 
brave. Nero and his master,'’ and, as I after¬ 
wards ascertained, many other people did 
the same. The body of the- child was not 
recovered, jn spite of the diligent efforts 
of the authorities, and when I had niy last 
interview with the parents before 1 lelt the 
place thev were still hrokerfhearted at their 
loss. 

None the less, they were very gratelul to 
me for whal 1 had done, and Nero, the 
jiopular idol, shared their gratitude, and 
greeted me with the most euib.irrassing 
warinlh whenever I crossed his path. 1 twice 
offered to liny the beast, but nothing would 
induce the man to |iart wilh it. 'I'he wile, 
who had been the most vehement at first in 
rejei'liiig my offer, h.id altered her o|)iiiion, 
and even added fier entreaties to my own, 
but it was ol no avail. 1 weiil awa\, regret- 
fullv ihiiikmg of the dog : he was not a 
particiilarh line spccinn.ii, but there v.as an 
indescribable air ol luimorous intclligeiiee' 
lhai allr.mte-d me. Most Newlomidlaiids are 
stolid, alinosl sullen, in appearance ; lull not 
Nero, lie would |nit his head on one side 
when we met and look at me wilh a “ pawki- 
ness ' that w.is irrcsi.stible. Had he been 
human I leel sure he would have winked. 


We slaved on 
that jiier foi hours, 
and when at kist we 
left it, all hopes of 
recovering the bodv 
being abandoned, 
the woman was still 
tearfully impressing 
her gratitude, for 
which I must sav I 
think she had .some 
cause. The collec 
lion, inclusive cif my 
donation, aniouiUed 
to over ,{,.,0. 

The papers were 
full of the dog’s 
courage and devo 
tioil for da vs to 
conic I there was no 
mention, liy tIn- 
way, of the. voung 
man vvidi the lif- 
pelt); and 1 think 
tiiat ilie haskel- 
ruaker and Ivis wife 
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I would have given ^,20 for him ; but it 
was no use, and J batlc him and liis owners 
a sad farewell. 

In Ajm! ol this ye-ar I went down to stay 
with a cousin of mine who lives in Dorset¬ 
shire, about twe.ily miles from the sea coast. 
He is a landowner and a magistrate, .ind 
a busy man geiierallv, but he was not at 
home when I ariive(i. 11 is wife apologized 
for his absence : “ ( h.irlie is so sorrv that he 
couldn't meet youT but there's been sueb a 
sa<l ae( ident In the \illage, ;ind he’s seeing 
about that. He ll be home to dinner. ’ 

“ \\ hat kimi ol ai 1 idnu ? " | asked. 

■'()h, it's a most pathetic slorv. ('h.arlie 
will be Very :uigi\ with me, 1 know, lor he’s 
suir' to waitt to tell you himsell, but I realiv 
eatinol w.iil. .\ poor man with a travelling 
cart ('time here \esterday. He left llie etirt 
in his wiles ehtirge, outside the villagi.', and 
Ciiiiu in to Sell baskets and things. W hile 
he wtis awav the I'an r aught hie f believe 
;i l.iliip ecplodeil. ■!"'e' Woman was gathellng 
sllek*. ’ 

•'How sad,' .-.aid I, leehng somew hat bored. 
•'()h, bill w.iil tl al’s not the dretu.lliil 
]Mil ol It,' eried the daughter, e.v itedly. 

" I know, mv (letu, I know," said her 
molher. " I'lease let me tell the story my 
own wtiv. I'he waiman was outside but the 
pool llllle child was in the \an. 'I'he fin was 
solei'iible that the |ioor motiu'i eouldn I face 
the llanies, so shi.' sent their dog to feieh mil 
the child. 'I'he dog trie.l seVi ral times w ilhoiil 
success, and at last isn 1 it awful ? broiight 
out the skiletoli of the poor litlli- thing. 
1 suppo.se the burning oil had run iner her 
then.' was nothing but the skeh Ion til IcasI, 
e'en that was broken u|i bv the llames It’s 
too terrible to thi .k ol but here’s (.'h.iriie tit 
Itisi.-’ 

Mv (ousin (time bustling in. “Well. 
(ieorge,” he cried, “sorrv to miss you had 
;i busy (lav we've been h.nving a. terrible 
busine'.s hen t .1 poor btiskel-maker '' 

" I've tohl (ie.jrge ah about it, dear,’’ said 
his wife, Ir. nigidv. 

My cou.-.m's healll'V i;e:e grew n.-ddcr, but 
he nobly cruskd his dl.sappoiiilmeiit th.iwn, 
“ W ell.' In. .stud, “ I. \e been looking alter 
the poor [leople. 1 he m.in's almost off his 
hctel -he was abusuig his wile in the most 
frighifiil king eg wh.in I cime up; not for 
leacilig tlie 1 hi d. bin wh,it do you think ? — 
for sending tlv dog; into the fire.'’ 

■' I’oor Ilian, s.ed my cousin’s wife. 

“ W’hai sort of a dog is it ?’’ 1 askeil. 

Ne.-I’oi.ndland big black-and-white 
dog. It’s not very bttdly burnt.” 


.A Newfoundland ! 'I’he tide of memory 
carried me away to that dreadful scene on 
the [lier two years ago. Were all Newfound¬ 
land dogs heroic, 1 wondered, or could this 
be my long-lost, much-regretted Nero? His 
mtister was tt btiskel maker, 1 remembered ; 
yes, it must be lie. 

“What is the man like?" I cried, ctigi rly. 

" Most respecttible looking man t 1 was 
most surprised to hear him use stich Itin- 
guage: he's a smtdlish lellow with a black 
beard : spetiks almost like a geiilleman.'’ 

" Do you remember mv telling you ol the 
dog that i.li'id from the pier? ’ 1 said. “1 
am tilmosl certain this must be tbe same,’’ 

" W hat ti darling dog. ’ ci i' ■’ my cousin's 
daughter. “ The dog tlitit tlied to stive tin; 
poor, drowning girl ! Oh, yes, I'm sure it 
must be ; there can't be two such dogs. ' 

“1 must go iuid see the iiiati to tiiorrow," 
said 1. “While is he to be loiind?" 

“I was sending |ohii round to him to¬ 
night,’'said mv cousin. “ \''e've made tijillli' 
collection foi him. and the sooner he has 
the moliev the belter." 

“Tell lohii to say thit I am here, then,” 1 
s.iid. “ He will remember me, if it really is 
the man. Il'sti most e'tlraoidinary coinci¬ 
dence though, tiftei all, bowling, where 
the girl was drowned, is not Itir fiom here, 
is it 

“ .\boiil twenty miles, 1 should sav,” rejilied 
mv cousin. “ ll is r.ithcr hinny, though. I’ll 
tell lohii iinil now we ought to go and 
dress.’ 

,\s we were knocking the balls about after 
dinner mv cousin reliirned to the sulijeet. 

“ Most extraordinary how tierce the lire 
must haw been, " he said, chalking bis cue. 
“ I here wasti 1 :t liit ol liesh on the bones 
they were all 1 barred, of coitr.se ; even the 
ligaments were gone.’’ 

“ I’heii how did the skelehin hold to- 
gmthei ? ’■ said I. 

" ll didn’t ; the dog must have brought it 
out almost bone by bone. 1 i an’t think why 
he isn’t mote seveii'ly Imriit, .And, by the 
wav, don’t mention it to mv will.-, but I 
asked the man if'he’d mind my taking a 
|ihoto. of the skeleton ; be didn’t object, and 
I’ll come with von tomorrow and bring my 
camera.’' 

On the following morning we started oft to 
tbe village, mv cousin discreetly concealing 
his camera until we had turned tbe corner of 
the drive. We found the unhapjty couple 
in the cottage of an old ■ rvarit of my 
cousin's. 'J’hey were sitting together in tl.e 
kitchen, and the old woman who owned the 
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pliici: was vif^orously driving off the curious 
villagi rs who tried to pee]) in at her windows. 

I wa.s right. I recognised the man and 
the woman immediately, and my old friend 
Nero was lying by the live with bandages 
round his neck. All three gri-eted me t:or- 
(li.illy, and I .s.it down to converse with them, 
while my cousin assisted his old servant in 
dispersing the iille crowd outside. 

“This is a dreadful btisiiiess,” I began. 
“ How terribly unfortunate yon are ! And 
])Oor Nero coukln't save this child? ” 

“ No, sir,” said the man, shooting ati angry 


The rmnains of the poor child were laid 
out in a little room ujistairs. The skeleton 
was, as far as my unpractised eye could judge, 
ttlmost perfect; yet every bone was separate 
from its neighbour, and there was, as 
my ccdsin had .said, no trace of any 
ligament. 

“ \\'ho arranged these hones? ” T asked. 

“Dr. Ripton,” said my cousin; “there’s 
going to be an in(|Ucst.” 

“ It’s mtirvelloiis that th'.' dog should have 
found them," said I. 

“ \’(.'S, isn't it? 1 believe he brought them 
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glance at his wife. “ It's a wonder he wasti't 
killed.” 

“He doesn’t fear death,’’ said I, “ that I' 
am sure of. I dirln’t know you had another 
child, my poor fellow. 1 thought the one 
that was drowned-” 

“ Ves, sir,” said the woman, wiping her 
eyes. “ This was our last,'sir.” 

“ Poor thing.s, poor things,” said I, and 
silently slipped a coin into the woman’s hand. 
My cousin eiitered briskly. 

“ \V(T, how's the dog ? ” said he. 

“Cioing on well, sir,’’ said the man. “ He’s 
come off well, considering all thitigs,” and 
again he looked angrily at the woman. 

“ Wrdl, let’s go upstairs,” said my cousin. 
“No, don’t you come, my man; it will only 
distress you." ' 


all out. They'n.' very little charred, when 
one considers the viok.nce of the lire, and 
they can none of them have been left in the 
lire long, because it wasn’t j)ut out for tnore 
than an hour, and thi^re wouldn’t have been 
anything left of them. Just pull up that 
blind, will you? 1 want more light." 

My cousin took several photograph.s, and 
we went home. The in(|uest was held, and 
the jury refrained from blaming the |)oor 
woman, 1 believe, though 1 didn’t see the 
report. 'J’he ptiblic was very much interested 
in the .sad case, and a good deal of practical 
sympathy resulted from the publication of 
the story in the Press. 

About a week later my cousin said to me, 
after breakfast, “ Those poor people are 
leaving today. 1 must really print those 
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l)hotograplis. Very possilily thi.’ man would 
be glad to have lliem.” 

The dark room adjoined my cousin's 
•Study, and I sal and smoked my alter- 
breakhtst cigar wliile my cousin arrangeil the 
fixing, or whatc or it is calhai, of tile |)hoto 
graphs. Finally he [miduced them for my 
inspection. 

They had come out very well, espi-eially 
one that had been taken of the skull. I was 
examining this \\IR-n I noticed a mark on 
the top of the head that I did not ri;niember 
seeing wian we “viewed the body.” 

“What’s this?” 1 .said, and [lointed i.ml 
the m.irk to my 
cousin. 

“M.ivhi' a Haw 
iiv the plale,” sai<l 
he. “ 1 lire's a 
magnifving ghiss ; 
look at it ihroUL’h 
this.” 

I looki'd. and, 
to mv iiller asion- 
i s h III e Ml, s a w 
(leailv marked 
upon die skull tfie 
figures 1 

h.inded die glass 
to mv I ousin m 
silence, lie looked, 
started, .ind du n 
turned lo uie, his 
face ahsolulelv 
Jiurple. 

“ It's a numbi r 
he said, ho,irselv. 

“ It is,' said 1. 

“ How on eardi 
did it gel there?' ’’ 

“ 11 o w' ? '' he 
yelled. “Why, 
we've been done. 

This isn't dll akiill 
of a child .11 all t 
there iievi r vvu.. a 
child in ih.ii in 
fernal van 1 his is some confoujided old 
skeleton ih u' been faked uj) bv that smooth 
siioken vih, ii ' 

“Stearh, stead saiii 1 ; “you can’t be 
sun 

“Sure ! ' 'i . oure I’m sure. How coukl 

the mnnber get there on a living ehihl ? 
Answer me th;a. The rascal, tiic infernal 
rascal! I’ll see that he gets his deserts; 

I’ll-’ 

“Stop 1 ; bil.’’ said 1. “Don't be so hasty. 
You inav be right-” 


“ I am right.” 

“ Very good. Hut it will be an un¬ 
pleasant busiiu’s.s. \’on wrotr' to the paper, 
you know ” 

My eonsin's jaw dropped. “I know I 
did,” stiid he, after a paiisrs “1 know I’ve 
rnttrle an ;iss of myself. Tliey'll guy the very 
soul out of me for this. Hut, bang it, man, 
yon wouldn't have me hush it up? ” 

“No, no,” said 1, litistilv. “It’s not a 
(|ueslion of hushing n|i 1 only wish you 
not to act upon suspicion. ' 

The door opened and lolin appeared. 
“ A man lo .see you, sir,” he said. 


“ Who is it ? ” said my eousiii, angrily. 

“ It's the man 'whose chiild was killed, 
sir,” said Ji>hn. 

“ W hat’s he want ? ” 

“ He wants to see Sir (leorge, sir.' 

“ Very good,” s.aid I . “ idiow him in here ” ; 
and loliii departr'd. 

“ Now, look lu re, ’ said I, hastily, “ I 
niiist see this man alone. \ ou must not 
mix yourself up in this Inisii ss. I foii’t try 
to be wiser than a roroner’s jury, my dear 
fellow. I’ll settle with the man alone ; if 
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you were here, tic knows you’re a magistrate 
— lie’ll say nothing or i( he diil, you’d have 
to take it up, atid 1 don’t think that’s 
desiralile- 1 tion’t think that’s desindile.” 

My eousin looked at me doubthilly ; then 
silently nodded his head and went out. In 
another niimite Jolin reajipeared. 

“The man wants to bring bis dog in, sir,” 
he said. “ Do you wish ’im to do so? ” 
“(Certainly,” s.aid I, and John withdrew 
and presently ushered Nero and his master 
into the study. 

“(loot! morning,” stiid I, eoldly. “You 
wish to see me, 1 tinderstand ? ’’ 

“ Yes, sir," said the man. “ I'jii going 


Could it be possible that he was trying to 
confess ? 1 determined to help him. 

“ So you’re giving up business, then ? ” I 
said. 

He gave me one quick, suspicious glance, 
and then dropped his eye.s. “ Yes, sir,” he 
said. “ We’re thinking of going to London.” 

I ro.se and, walking cpiickly to the door, 
locked it and pul the key in my pocket. 
“Now,” said 1, “this house belongs to a 
niagistr.'ite. I have diseovhred your scheme, 
my man, .and I tell you candidly, because 1 
do not wish to be harsh with vou, that your 
only chance is to conless at once.” 

“ Confess ! ” he cried, with an admirable 



“Certainly not,” 1 said, gently but firmly, 

repulsing the dog, who laid ;i friendly paw as,sum|ition of injured innocence. “Confess 

upon rny knee. “ 1 am not prejiarcal to jiay wh;it ? What do you mean, sir ? ” 

that sum.” “I h.ive here,” 1 went on, quietly, “a 


“ W’ell, sir, say ten.” 

“ Nor ten pound.s, nor live, nor one.” 

“ fVell, sir,” said the man, after a pause, 
“ will you take him as a gift? ” 

1 was simply astounded. “What do you 
mean ? ' 1 .said. 


photograph of the skull that you iireteiided 
to be that of your deatl chiltl. 'J'hat ]jhoto- 
graph clearly shows that it is not so. Now, I 
give you one niinute to make up your mind, 
isither you will tell me without reserve all 
about it, when 1 will be as lenient as 1 can. 


“ ^ (111 were always fond of the dog. sir, 
and he w.as fond of you, and I think he’d be 
safer with you, sir - safer and hajipier.” 

1 iooleil at him obviously something was 
on hi mind ; he was shuftiing his feet about, 
and never once did he look me in the face. 


or I ring the bell and give you into custody.” 
The man hesitated tor a moment, then 
“Sit down, sir,” he .said, with a smile, 
“and make yourself comfortable. I guess 
the best way will be to make a clean breast 
of it. D’yoii want the whole story, sir ? ” 
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“ 1 do,’’ said I, and then, as a fresh wave 
of suspicion flooded my hitherto unsuspect¬ 
ing mind, “and don’t forget the incident on 
the pier.” 

Me had tlie grace to look somewhat 
atashed, hut, as I sat down quietly, he 
recovered his assurance and began his 
story. 

“ Tliat was the first time we tried the job, 
sir,” said be. “ 1 knew that Nero could 
swim like a fish, sir ; seen him in the water 
often and often. Well, sir, 1 don't know 
if yon read the papers much, but if so yon 
must have noticed that the public never tare 
much what a man docs in the way of saving 
life, but when there's an animal in it, my 
word, what a fu.,s they make ' .And it's just 
the same in other things, too : it a man’s 
starvr-d, bless your heart, they don't care ; 
blit if he keeps a i.log and feeds it, while he's 
starving Lord, don’t the) just come down 
willillie ready 1 I'd been reading something 
like that in one of die papers, and says 1 to 
my oltl woman, ‘ \\ hv shouldn't we starve, 
and fatten .\etd up, and let the papers hear 
of it ? ’ .says 1. 

‘•‘'riiey Wouldn’t hear ol it,’ says she; 
‘and I don't want to starve.’ 

‘“'I’lieti it iniist he life .saving,’ says I. 

“ ‘ W hose life ?’ says she. 

“ Well, that iiil/./lei.f us lora hit; tiu.'ve's lots 
of li\es .saved h) tlogs, voii know, and we 
wanted something sjiecial. 1 thought ol 
getting our little girl down from London and 
letting Nero save her, hut she’s gi-t a plat e 
ill the theatre, and the wife wouldn’t liear of 
her giving it ii]). \'ou see, if I'd gone in to 
the waler anrl been saved. I'd hate had to 
go deep and he a long time in being saved, 
or the public wouldn't care about it a bit. 
and I thought I might nuikc it a hit too long 
and not he saved alter all, which would have 
been a pilv, wouldn’t it ? ” 

I remaini-d silent, and the hardened \illain 
went on, 

“ .Al last 1 hit or. the right plan. tVe'd 
got some of jennie’s clothes along with us, 
ami that night, .seeing tiu pier was empty, 
wc went on ith the perambulator closed. 
I’d bought '.fie perambulator s|iccial. The 
fool .it the gate sp.,itted nothing. When we 
got io the end 1 gave Nero the caji and the 
frock, ami he 'ook them tn his mouth.” 

1 glanced ai the dog, and he jrut his head 
on one siile and lotikcd back at me with his 
tongue o.it. 

“ Nero could dive as well as any duck, and 
I said to him, ‘ Meep, Nero, dee]).’ ” 

Tile vlog heard the words and sprang up 

Vot. XX.- 19. 


wildly, but his master calmed him with a 
wave of the hand. 

“ Nero jumps off into the water and 
dives, and we start yelling out and you came 
ti]) and that's all clear and .satisfactory, isn’t 
it, sir ? ’’ 

“Why did he go on diving?” I said. 

“ He always did, sir, until 1 whistled. " 

“ but you didn't w-histle?” 

“ Oh, yes, 1 did, sir. Vou didn't notice it 
perlia|is, but //f did. 'I'hat’s all satisliictory, 
isn’t it ? ’’ 

1 did not commit myself. “ 'J'ell me about 
this business,’' 1 saiil, sternly. 

The man trowned. “ This was none of my 
tloing, sir,' he said. “ I've on.y just forgiven 
the missus for sending the Jioor dog into the 
fire like that.” 

“ Hut the skeleton?'’ I said, incredulously. 

“ \'ou must have been prc|)aring for this 
fraud, for you had the skeleton ready all the 
time.” 

J’he man laughed : “Not for this, sir,” he 
said. “ 1 got the skeleton right enough, and 
J’ll tell you what 1 meant to do with it. Wc 
were going hack to the old place, sir: I 
judged tl.i' iicople would have just about 
forgotten us, and 1 was going to droj) the 
hones out of a boat near the iiicr-head, give 
one to Nero, say he'il found it, and let iiiin 
have a try lor the vest. The jHo|ile would 
lui'c remembered all about the sad accident 
then, sir, and 1 think we might have had a 
second edition of their kindnes.s. even though 
you wouldn’t have been there. It was a 
good lay, that first one, sir; /^.-oo wc 
cleared, all in all.’’ 

“ (io on,” said 1, sternly. “Why did you 
burn the van ? ” 

“ .\h, that was an accident a ri-al ai.'cident, 
sir. W e new r meant to burn the van. \ 
lamp hursi, or something, and wjicn my wife 
^aw that it was all ablaze, she sent the dog 
in to bring out the hag, and angry 1 was witli 
Ik-r lor doing it,” 

“The hag.” said 1. “What bag?” 

“ ,\ linen bag, sii, with the hones in it. 
I'd taken all the .wire out of the skeleton, 
you see, sir, and the bones were loose. Nero 
hrough' the hag out all right and burned 
himself a hit in doing it. I’hcn my wife 
thought she might as well make the besi ot 
a had job, so she burnt the. hag and kicked 
u|) a row, and when I came hack from the 
village I found a crowd there, and learnt that 
I’d lost another child.” And he laughed 
outright at this. 

“ 1 sei:,’’ said 1 ; “ that aceou.its for all tire 
bones being found ? ” 
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“Yes, sir,” said he. “My wife tllouglU it 
iresl to burn them a bit, hut 1 suppose she 
didn’t do it enough, and that’s how you 
spotted us. 1 must say it was .smart.’’ 

“No, ” .said I ; “tlii.se was a number on 
the skull." 

He looked gi-iuiinely shocked. “A number, 
sir? \'ou don’t say so ! An<l to think ol my 
overlooking ti thing like that.” 

“Don't blatiie yotn.self. It wasn’t visible 
to till’ eve. It etime otit in the photograph 
for .some reason, I etinnot tell you whv ; 
I'm no photographer." 

“ .Ah,’’ s.nd he, visibly ri-lieved. “ 1 
thought I shouldn’t have missed .it. W'on- 
derltil proeitss, photography. Hut I ought 
to havi- thought of that, too, for 1 retail some¬ 
where that that’s how they discovered the 
writing on tlie monuments in Ivgvpt.’' 

“ \’ou seem to have ri'ad a good detil,” 
said I. 

“ I ha\v, sir,” he replied. “ I am a well 
lalueated man, though I .say it as shotikln’t, 
perhaps. .And now, sir, vou know my 
history : what are you going to do?” 

“ You are going to l.ondon ? ’’ 1 .stiid, after 
a pause. 

“Yes, sir. Must get btiek to business, sir.” 

“JJusiness? What htisiness ?’’ 

“ ('abinetmaker, sir. Oh, I see, sir : ves, 
we took our summer holiday with the van, 
.sir. ('nines cheaper." 

“ Why did von want me to take the 
dog ? ” 

He looked embarrassed for a moment ; 
then 

“ Well, sir," sairl he, “ 1 think you’ll agree 
that it wouldn’t have been safe to play the 
game again ; we should h;ive been caught 
for a certaintv well, we have been caught, 
in fact. Now, 1 can’t trust my wife not to 
try it on : that’s the wor.st of women, they 
never know whi n to slop; and she’s m; 
proper care for the dog, sir, as you can see, 
so 1 thought I’d leave him with you, 
knowing you to be fond of him.” 

“ And you never intend to defraud your 
fellow creatures like this again?” said 1, in 
my most impressive tones. 

“ Never, sir. You can see for yourself 
that it wouldn’t do.” 

“'I’eU me one thing,” 1 said, as the thought 
struck me. “ You’ve a respectable husiness 
of your own in l.ondon, haven’t you ? ” 

“ Ye.s, sir - I see what you mean, sir. \V’e 


travel incognito, sir, in the van ; under 
another name, sir. .Safer, sir, and more 
convenient.’’ 

“ (,)uite so. \\’hat is your real name ? ” 

No answer. 

“ Well, my man,” T said, at last, “ promise 
me you’ll never do this any more, and I’ll 
let you off easily.’’ 

“Ye.s, sir,” said he, eagerly, “ and you’ll 
lake the dog, sir ? ’’ 

Nero looked .at me with that irresistible 
grin - I can give it no other name. I was 
templed struggled for a moment and 
fell. 

“ I’ll ttikc the dog,” 1 .said, weakly. 

“ Thank vou, sir,’’ said the scoundrel, 
cheerilv. “.And as my poor, burnt child is 
salelv buried now, there’s nothing to detain 
me here, is there ?’’ He stiid it with mean¬ 
ing, and I understood. 

" No," 1 said, " J shall not |irosecule. but 
I should advise vou to clettr out (|uickly. ” 

“Ves, sir.” said he: “the wife has gone 
already. Now, Nero, here’s vour masler ; 
understand, here’s xour master. {lull him, 
sir.” 1 did so, tmd the man also called at the 
.siinic moment ; the dog walked up to nu' and 
held out it paw. 

“'ThtiTs all right, sir,” said the man. “ Mtiy 
I go, sir?” 

1 unlocked the door and .saw him depart. 
He left the place that day, and 1 have never 
seen him agaiti. 1 had .some difficulty in 
expktining to my cousin how the dog came 
into my possession ; however, he wtis gltid to 
know that the uitui had gone, that no serious 
crime hid been committed, and tlnil his 
indiscretion in .so zetdously advocating the 
scoundrel’s ctmse would nevcT be discovered. 

I’m not going to call the dog Nero tiny 
longer; A* would never have fiddled at the 
burning iif Rome, rather would he have 
dashed into the liames and hauled out the 
images of the gods. 

I shall call him (lelert ; for, in spite of his 
humorous ex])ression, I do not think he 
reatized the full extent of his late master’s 
Iraiid. At least, 1 am sure that il‘ a child 
htid been drowning in that sea, or burning 
in that van, he would have rescued her. Is 
he less heroic because he recovered only 
rags in the one case and bones in the other? 
No, I shall certainly ctill him (lelert, alter 
Idewellyn’s (lelert. And have 1, or have I 
not, compounded a felony by taking him ? 
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lORKiNS gcnorallv known that 

IN THE ■''' "'Ill' ll (Vom tinii' to 

tiiBY has loomed larce and omin- 

tOMMONS. I I. I . 11. 

oiisly in I’.arliaiiieiitary dehate 
has ceased to exist. Whenever Sir John 
Gorst wanted to make llesh creeji in the 
House of Gommons lie 
was aceustomed lo'alliide ^ 

to the Committee of 
(.'ouneil on I'.dueation. 

I'he mere writing or 5*“/ 

printing of the phrase 

will to the unareiistomed x -*\\ ^ 

e;ir convey no idea i.if i ImC 

Its eli'eet when uttered hv 

the Xhce-l’iesident. It was 

generallv evoked when 

any awkward question 

arose in debate or eon- vmf 

versation on edue.itMnal 

matters. 'I'he House / 

learned to know when j -i■ ■ - - 

Sir |ohn was eomii.' to . 

It. Ht: k-anctl lilH rlliow M.isMi 


the faithful lovers, “ out of his Irosoin there 
grew h wild briar and out of her bosom a 
rose," so from the sepulchre of the Com¬ 
mittee of Council on Education has grown 
another body with another name. I believe 
it IS actually composed of the same persons, 
including the President 
of the Council, the First 
Lord of the Treasury, the 
'I'U Chanci'llor of the Ex- 

PU.', chequer, and the |)rincipal 

qBiL Secretaries of State. 1 )ili- 

geiillv foil iwing the ex- 
amjile of its jiredecessor 
it never meets, nor is it 
ever consulted on matters 
, connected with education, 

liy the wanton (diange 
of name the spell woven 
^ about Its predecessor is 

I /// firoken. A potent in- 

”-1 I I '/ Hiienee for gooil is with- 

.IM T„ M.MOI V..IK drawn from the House 

.1 1 1 '. ' of Commons. 'I'he blow 


a little more heavily on 
the firass bound bo.\. I Ls countenance was 
.softened by a reverential look, ills voice 
sank to the sort of whisper you sonietnnes 
hear in church. 'I'hen came tlw slowly 
accentuated syllables—the (.'ommillce of the 
Council on Education. 

Nobody except Sir John knew c>f wlioin 
the ('ommittee was composed, what it ihd, 
oi where it sat. 'That only made its inlln 
eiK'e I lie greater, the citation of its name the 
more thrilling. Its rnncnon in connection 


personally dealt at Sir 
John Corst is in the worst .sense of the 
word stunning. .Mercifully the Act recog¬ 
nises the impossibility of the .situation. 
IlaMiig abolished t'ne (.'ommittee of (Joutieil 
on Education, it akso makes an end of the 
k'ii'e-I’resideiit. Sir John will retain his title 
and his oflice llirotigh wli.it remains ol the 
life of the |)resenl I’.nliament. With its 
close a page will be turned over, and the 
House of (.'ornmons will know no more the 
^'lce-I’resident of the (.Committee of Council 


with National iMlucation was to shut u|i 
persistent inquirers and ward off mcon- 
veinenl crilicism or demand. It is an old 
device, certainly going as far back as the 
days of David (’opperlield. The Committee 
ol Council on Education plavcd the part of 
Jorkins to the Mice I’resident's Speiilow. 
He wi.nild he ready na' , was anxious - to 
concede anvthing demand'd. lint there was 
the Connniito of the Cotmi il on Education. 
'I'hat, Iw; w. s afraid, would prove inexorable, 
though at the ',nne time he would not 
neglect an r'liportnnity of bringing the matter 
under its noo- t. 

The Committee of Couneil on Education 
is dead and btiri'i'd. It ceased to exist by an 
amendment of the Isdtication Act which, 
frivolotis - minded people will recognise, 
appropriately came into o|)eration on the ist 
of April. But, as in ine case of the grave of 
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This is anoilu-r wiilidrawal of 
THE n ra.l (iQDstitution fol- 

lowing with alarnmig closeness 
oi'.M KAi,. ruling out of Ministerial 

ranks of the office of Judge-Advocate- 

(leneral. Sir William Marriott was the 

last incunilient of the office who had a seat 
on the Treasury JJencli. It was, as Sir lleiirv 
CainpbelTKannernian put it at the time, “all 
owing to the exceeding devotion to his public 
duties “ that extinction of the conni-ction 
between the Judge-Advocatc-Cieneral and the 
House of (.’ommoiis was iirecipitated. W'beii 
Mr. (Iladstone's (loveriimciit was formed In 
i 8()2 the office of Judge ,\dvocate-( leueral 
was not filled up. After a while iui|uiries for 
reason of the abstention began to be made, 
and ,\Ir. ('ampbell-liaiinermaii, then Secretary 
of State for War, was put up to reply. He 
explained how an arraiigemi iil had been 
made between the'IVeasin y and the Imlge- 
Advoeate (leileral, whi-ieby tluit official was 
to receive a sure and ceitain salary of 
a year, with fees for business transacted up 
to the amount of another ^, 500 . 

Early in the vear i 8 p 2 the imminence of 
a (lener.d Election, with a prospect of rout 
of Ministers at the poll, overshadowed the 
House of Coinmons. No one knew what a 
day miglit bring forth in the shape of 
announcement of dissolution. Sir William 
.Vlarriott re.solveil to make 
hav whilst the sun shone. 

(letting up early on the 
morning of the 1 st of Ajiril, 
the opening day of the new 
financial year, he applied to 
the I'reasury for his salary 
as I udge ■ Advi icate - (leneral, 
and rei l ived a cheque for 
X 500 . I'ocketing tliis ,Sir 
W’llham, according to the 
account of the .Secretary of 
Stale for War, proceeded to 
attack the business of his 
oftice with such energy and 
public spirit that iiefore 
August, wiieii the (lovem¬ 
inent were turned out, ' he 
had practically appropriated the ,^,500 pay 
able as fees for s|iecilic services. 'The conse¬ 
quence was that when the new (loverrinient 
came in they found that, for the rest of the 
hiiancial yuir, closing on the 31 st of March, 
1803 , then: was no money at the Treasury 
available either as sa’ary or fees for the 
Judge • i\d\ocate - (leneral. Sir W'illiain 
Marriott, lean kine among fat and slothful 
Ministers, had swallowed it all. Accordingly, 


no appointment to the office was made. 
l.ater Sir Jdaiicis Jeune undertook without 
additional salary to add the work to his 
duties as President of the Probate, Divorce, 
and Admiralty Division of the High Coiut 
of Justice. 'This arraiigemeut has been 
found to work so well that it has not been 
di.stmbed, and tliere has been a Minister the 
less oil the 'Treasury llciich. 

.\n earlier distinguished Judge- 
Advoealetleneral was the late- 
wiin nil. Cavendish Hentinck. His 

i.iri.i-..N, , . 

qiialilications were negative, see¬ 
ing that he was neither a judge, an advocate, 
nor a gnicral. Put lie had voted straight 
ever since he was Tnsl returned lor 'Tannlon 
III 1 S 65 ; had (hstinguisheil himself dnrmg 
debates on Irish I,and and Cliurch questions 
by howling at Mr. ( Hailstone ; was a Ticnlinck, 
and nntst lie provulcil lor. 

Sir (Icorge (Eboriii: Morgan, who later 
filled the post in a l.ibcral .■\diniiiistralioii, 
was much iiiipicsM'il wiib its imporlaiicc. 
He would lind it diliiciill to mulerslaiid 
how things iiiuilillr along since there is no 
Jiiilge-,\ilviicali- (Iciiiral in the House of 
Conimiins. 'Tin- post ccriamlv has a iiniqiii.* 
distinction, the hisloiy of wliicli it would lie 
curious to trace. All other of Her .Majesty’s 
.Ministers desiring to have an interview with 
make limiiblc application fur 
|)ernii.ssion to attend. 'The 
Judge .\(lvoi'ate-lleneral has 
the light to claim an audience 
whenever the business of Ins 
oftire makes one iiieessary 
or desirable. 

I.ooking through 
.ewes's “ 1 lie ol 
(loelbe,' 1 come 
upon a letter 
■ wntUii liy 'Thackeray lorty- 
Tive vears ago, 111 wliteh be 
de.senbcs a visit to the (Iraiid 
(.)ld Man of Weimar. “His 
were extra 
ordinarily dark, piereing, and 
brilliant. 1 felt quite afraid 
before them, and recollect 
comparing them to the eyes of the hero of 
a certain romance, called ' .Melnolh the 
Vvanderer,’ which used to alarm us hoys 
thirty years ago - eyes of an individual who 
had made a bargain with a certain person, 
and at an extreme old age retained these 
eyes in all their awful splendour.” 

Not less a prominent feature in a striking 
ecunteiianec were Mr. (Iladstone’s eyes. 
'I'hey were the most deeply luminous, the 
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most fearfully flashiii”, I ever saw in a human 
lace. Like everyone else who came in 
contact with him, Mr. Lecky was much struck 
hy the phenomenon. In a notable passage 
written by way of preface to a new idition 
of his “ DcnuM^racy and l.ilieity’' he writes : 
“He had a wonderful eye a bird-ofprey 
eye — fierre, luminous, and 
restless. ‘ W'lien he rliffered 
from you,’ a great fritmd and 
admirer of his once said to 
me. ‘ there were moments 
wlten he would give you a 
glance ;is if he would sl;d) 
you to the heart.’ ’I'liifn' 
was something indeed in bis 
ifVe in which le.ore than (me 
experienced judge s:iw dan¬ 
gerous symptoms of possible 
insanity. Its piercing glance 
added greatly to bis ehxpii.'ucc, and was, no 
doubt, one of the chief elements of tliat 
stiong |>ersonal m.ignelisiii which he un- 
doid)tedly possessed. Its powc.-r was. I 
believe, partly due to a r.uv plivsictil pecn 
li.irity. lioebm, the sculptor, who was one 
ol the best obs.'rvers of thi- 
human face 1 have- cve-r 
known, who saw much of (dad 
stone and careftillv sludicsl 
him for a bust, was ci.(n 
\inced of this, lie told me 
that be was once present when 
an ttltercatioii betwaa-n him 
and .1 .'•'•cotch professor took 
place, and that the latter 
.started up (rom the table to 
m.ik(- an .Oigiy reply, when 
he suddenly sto]iped as if 
paralyzed or lascinated b\ 
the glance (jf (d.idstone ; and 
lioebm noticed that the |)upil 
of (Ikidstone's eye was visibly 
dilating and the eyelid round 
the whole circle of the eye 
drawing back, as may be seen 
in a bird of l-rey," 

No one knowing .Mr. 
l.ecky, with bis s(jit voice, his 
pathetic aii of self cflacement, 
can imagine Mm saying 
these bitter things. He did 
not speak ih,ni, yet there 
he wrote tiiem in the safe 
his study, 'rite picture is not drawn with 
effusively friendly hand. Hut no one familiar 
with Mr. Gladstone in his many moods can 
deny that tlicie is much truth in the fianiing 
picture. 




they are, 
seclusion 


I never but twice heard Mr. Gladstone 
speak with personal re.sentment of men 
op[)()sed to him in the political arena. I 
forget the name of one of the suhjeets of 
his acrimony, thotigh I have a clear impre.s- 
sion that he wtis a person of no importance. 
’I’he other is a noisy, frothy, self-seeking 
member of the present House 
of Commons. It was at 
1 lalmeny, during one of the 
Midlothian campaigns, when 
the telegraph brought news 
ol this gentleman’s re-ele(7- 
tion, .Mr. Gladstone odered 
an observation in tho.se deep 
( lu st notes bat marked his 
access of righteous indigna¬ 
tion. riien I saw in bis eye 
that flashing light which Mr. 
Hoehm describes as having 
shrivelled tip the Seoteli ]irofessor. The 
expn-ssioii was by no means uiK.'oiiinioii 
wbellier he were on bis kgs in the House of 
('oiumons or seated til a dimier table. But 
the awful lighting up of his countenance 
invariably accoiii|iaiiicd not reliections upon 
individuals but comment upon 
some otilrage of the high 
principles, honour and obedi¬ 
ence to w liieli were infused in 
his blood. 

In an extra-Parlia¬ 
mentary speech 
delivered in the 
course of the 
•Session Lord Siilisbury took 
the opiiortimily of extolling 
the I’rimiose l,eague as an 
instrument of national good. 
In a gleam of hope he almost 
saw in it a metins of amend¬ 
ing and eouiiteracting the 
inliereiil weaknesses of the 

liritish (kinstitulion. Tliis is 

inlereslitig and amusing to 
those who reiiu.tiiber the birth 
of the association. 1 recall 
a Hule dinner given at No. 2 , 

('onnaiiglit Place, in the early 
eighties. The eumpanv num¬ 
bered four, im hiding the host, 
Sir llemy Wolff, and Sir 
Of the I'ourth Party, .Sir 
was the only one who had 
associated hini.self in the promotion of the 
new Guild. 'I'o Lord Randolph Churchill 

it was an amusing ent(.: [irise. I well 

renietiiber how he chaffed Sir Henry, being 
backed up by Sir John Gor't. 


I 111. 
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jolm GorsI, 
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At that time neither Sir Henry Wolff nor 
Algernon Borthwiek—now l.ord (■lenesk- 
had any idea to what prciporlions the grain 
of mustard seed they planled would gi'ow. 
As for l.ord Salisbury, who to-day almost 
dio|)s into poetry in his adulation, it is more 
than probable that at this time he h.id never 
heard of it. If he had, “the image of the 
housemaid” would eertainly have crossed his 
mind with an application disastrous to the 
new departure. At the dinner speaking 
Sir Henry Wolff laughingly defended himself 
from the attacks made by his colleagues 
depre<‘ating sc.'riotis intention in the niatlcr. 
He and they livcil long enough to see the 
Primrose l^eague with all its — |reihaps 
because of its—fantastii: flummery grow into 
a political power, crystalli/ing the conservatism 
latent in the mind of woman, and cunningly 
directing her infltuaice upon a certain onk r 
of male mind. If political services an: to be 
crowned with meet reward. Lord .Salisburv 
ought to make a duke of the man who 
invented the Primrose League. 

riicrc is a member of the Irish 
MAtiiKN party in the [rresent House of 
si’Ktx iii;s (.'ommons who distinguished him¬ 
self by delivering his maiden 
siiecch on the day lie was sworn in and toiik 
his seat. It ;s a sound rule for the guidance 
of new memiu rs of commoner motild to sit 
silent through at least their fust Session, 
pioliting liy opportunity of (|uietly stiKly- 
ing the scene ol future triumphs. It must 
be admitted that, tn the cti.se of three of the 
niost illusl'>ous commoners of the century, 
the rule was not olxserved. J’ilt made his 
maiden sjiecch within a month of taking his 
seat. Hisraelt did not longer wait before 
he e,aveihG House of Commons a taste of 
his cuality. The first Parliament of Queen 
Victoria was opened on the 20th of Novem¬ 


ber, 1837. On the 7th day of the following 
month the rirtgleted member for Maidstone, 
who came In at the Oeneral Election, 
delivered the historic speech with its angry, 
prophetic last words, “ The time will come 
W'hen you .(//ft// hear me.” 

By the way, Mr. (lladstone once told me— 
what 1 have never heard or .seen stated on 
other ttuthority—that he heard this sjieech. 
He distinctly remembered the bench on 
which Disraeli sat and the ap]iearance of the 
new member. He did not say anything of 
the impression made upon him by the speech. 

About Mr. (dadstonc’s maiden speech 
there long loomed misleading ob.scurity. It 
is generally believed, and Mr. (lladstone, 
suiiernaturally accurate on facts and figures, 
grew into acceptance of the belief, that he 
lust addrcK.sed the House on the 3rd of lune, 
the subject of the emancipation r)f 
the West Inditni slaves. The mistake doubt 
le.ss arises from the r irciimstanee that that 
particular speech involvr-d a personal matter. 
Mr. (lladstoiie’s father was a slave-owner in 
Demerara. His n.'iiiH- was mentioned in 
debate, and his son defended him. In the 
com]ieiidious “ Lite of (lladstone,” edited by 
.Sir Wemyss Reid, .Mr. Hurst conclusivelv 
siions, (|uoting passage.s (rom “The .Minor 
of I’arliamenl, ’that Mr. (lladstone's maiden 
speech was delivered on the 21st of Lebriiary, 
1833, the subject-matter being a petition 
from l.iretpool <r>mplaining of the briberv 
and corruplion that marked the election of 
the previous year. 

The circumstances attending 
<U,,Mi'-'l OM'.’s I lisraeli’s first speech are 
-Axo I'li'i s. mtillers of history. .Mr, (Had 
stone's [lassi'd o\ir appareiitlv 
.vithoiit esciling any attention. .•\e<'ording 
to otic of tile. It |iorts, “the niernber lor 
Newaik sjioke under the (Itdlery. and was 
almost entirelv inaudible in the Press 
(Itillcry. ’ rite Ti//ifs, whose coliinins were 
through more tiian sixty slibseiiiient yetirs 
to i.verilow with verbatim reports of his 
S|)eeehes, dismissed the young member with 
the line, “Mr. (lladstone m.'uU- a few re- 
mat k.s, which were not audible in ihe (lallery.” 

Pitt, the youngest of the three, stands 
alone in the success that atlended his maiden 
speech. Burke, xvho heard it, said, looking 
til young Pitt, “ It is not a chip of the old 
block -it is the old block itself." Lord North 
|irotested it was the best maiden s]ieech he 
liad ever heard made by a young man. 
“ Young Pitt will lie one of the first men 
in Parliament,” said a friend who met Fox 
ininiediately after the young member for 
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Appleby had resumed his seat. “ He is so 
already," said Fox, possii)ly with prophetic 
instinct of the prolonged struggle with wliieh 
he would presently he engaged with the new¬ 
comer. 

FIRST RUNos accidental point of 

OF TUI- reseinhlance and a sinking dif- 
. , ' ference in the oulsct of the 

LAim.,K. pifj (;ia,jsio„e. 

Both entered the House of (!onnnons as 
representalives uT pocket horonghs I’ilt as 
meinher for Applehy, on the nomination of 
Sir James I.owlhcr; tlladstonc as meinher 
for Newark hy favour of the lJuke of New¬ 
castle. Very etirh- 
in their career ^ 

each was offered ^ 

office. .Mr. (dad 
stone promptly 

act: e pil'd the ] 1 C/I HI l^tT 

junior l.ortlship 
ol the I'reasury, 
the customart 
liottom step ol tile 
ladder, when in 
it was ofl'ered 
him hy Sir Kohert 
Peel. Roeking- 
hain, forming a 
Ministry in suc¬ 
cession to Lord 
North, templed 
Pill with some 'V'.'V''a ,ev. 

thing heller than 

that. The young man coolly thrusl the 

prize aside, with the intimation that he 
was “ resolved ntit to take a sultordinate 
office." The next offer made to him, he 
heing in Ins twenty-third )’ear, was the 
(aiancellorship of the L.veheiiuer, with the 
Leadership of the House of ('onnnons. 

The nearest parallel in modern times to 
this leap of a private meinher into Ministeri.d 
office of (aihinet rank is Mr. As(|uith's 

appointment to the Home Office, lint Mr. 
Asquith was in his fortieth year, and had 
been si.v yea s in the House of Commons 
before he made this great stride. 

memher of the French 
I’fK.NrH * hamher of Deputies who visited 
the 'loiist: of Commons the 

HOtisn OK , , ,, ... 

otlu r day tehs me some mterest- 

aJMMONS. jhi.igs .about the (Jhamher. 

The liritish ConsUtiition is, among other 

things, buttressed about hy the engagt;- 

ment of a rat-catcher, who cares for llimk- 

iiigham Paiace His salary is duly set 

forth in the Civil Service Flstimates, is 

year after year solemnly voted hy the House 


of Commons, and is included in the 
gigantic amounts set forth in the Appro¬ 
priation Bill. Ill France there is also a rat¬ 
catcher in the employment and pay of the 
State. But he is directly engaged in the' 
service of the (dhamher of Deputies. His 
salary is a trifle over ^'^5 a year, which 
compares with that tliawn (luartcrly by the 
rat-catcher of Buckingham Palace. 

.Another of the resources of civilization 
the Chainher of Deputies benefits hy which 
finds no parallel in the Hoti.se of Commons 
is an umhrell.i nu nder. French legislators 
finiling their umbrell.as worn out or damaged 
by accident may 
t-.'ie them to a 
pariit ular room in 
the (.'hamher and 
have them re¬ 
paired gratuitou.s- 
Iv. This institu¬ 
tion dates hack to 
I he lime of- Louis 
Philippe. That 
aiiiiahle and ap¬ 
prehensive mon¬ 
arch never, even 
in settled summer 
weather, went out 
H ^ without an um¬ 
brella. He set the 
fashion of disctird- 
1-, n, iMK tAi'.isET. walking-sticks 

and holding fast 
to the umbrella. This natunilly led to 
increased mortality in the nmhrclla-.stand, 
and members of Parliament, properly think¬ 
ing that observance of a loyal custom should 
not incur personal charges, brought in the 
umbrella-mender and paid him out of taxes. 

In the administration of affairs he is now 
the last link left with the tineien rej^ime. 

^ Kings have gone. Lmperors and Lmpresses 
have been (h isus. The 'I'uilcries is a ruin; 
the urnbrella nu'uder, a legacy ol the lime of 
Louis Philippe, remains. 

Tilt cosr ^ '’‘Ac for the current 

01 nil '•■’^P'-Ajes of the French Chamber 
( oAMPP i; •''bout j{:,;oo,ooo. This com¬ 
pares with charges on the Civil 
Service Fstimates on account of the House 
of (.'ommons of ^,'150,000. Probably on 
the principle which forbids a bird to foul 
its own nest the votes on account of the 
Chamber are usually passed without discus¬ 
sion. But my French friend remembers a 
variation from the rule. keen-scented 
deputy noticed that not only was the charge 
for scented soap advancirg by leaps and 
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bounds, but that the bill for eau-de-Cologne the legend. He positively assured me there 
had in a partieular Session beaten the record, was none. All the same, it will never die. 

'I'he influence of tem])orizing friends induced “dqi.s voUR^” debate in the House of 
this French Peter Rylands to refrain from mothI'R nothing is more 

opening the cpiestion of scented soap. But kvow effective than a happy retort 

he was firm about eau-de-Cologne. He voV’pi' >> speaker w 

moved an amendiTient reducing the amount out?'’ interrupted by what is designed 

of the vote by thirty centimes. That was not ' as a harmful interjection. Mr. 

much ; but the moral rebuke was effective. (ios(Ttai is a dangerous man to meddle with 
'I’he expendi- in that''direc- 


turi' on eau-de- 
Cologne, a few 
years ago reck¬ 
lessly rising, 
forthwith stop¬ 
ped. Jt is now 
over ^,'50 a year, 
but sturdy Re 
publicans do 
not regard the 
ainmmi as ex 
cessive. 

Priming costs 
the Frencb 
Chamber about 









AJ^T TO RKTORT. 


tion. Mr.Cham¬ 
berlain i.s, at 
such crises, 
s u ]) r c m e 1 y 
reatly. lie, in 
fact, is not lie- 
yond susiiicion 
of occasionally 
laying himself 
o|>eu to inter¬ 
ruption, assured 
of the readiness 
of his o w n 
ra|)ier not only 

tn ward off the 


20,000 a \’ear. atta<T but to 

The Library, a favourite lounge, spends pink the asstiilant. One of the best, pr riiaps 

nearly ^,1,000 a year on new books. It w:is tlut be.st, known successes of this kind out of 

U|)0U a recent occasion stated in tlu.“ Chamber, doors is credited to the presi iit 1 )uke of Leeds, 

without contradiction, that the money was When contesting Brixton, wliii'h constituency 

chiefly expended on works of fu-tioii. he represented in the House of ( 'ouunons 

. In his “ Reiarlleetions,” Sir for some years, a man in the crowd, struck 

A .^1 West writes: “During by his bovi.sh face and beating, called out, 

sir Ceorgr' Trevelyan’s first visit “ Does your mother know you’re out ?” 

V'"!''’'I to the Seeretary’s Lodge in ‘'Yes,” Lord (ainnartben quickly replied; 

l.oiii.i,. P,irk, be went to the “and soon after eight o’clock on Momlay 

window and pushed aside the curtain, and night (itolling day) she’ll know Ptn in.’’ 

'tnder its folds lay the blood-stained coat of This retort was calculated to be worth 


poor Frederick Cavendish, which had never 
been removed from the rotJtn into which his 
body was first brought after the mitrder.” 

This is a story which with slitht variations 
clings to the Viceregal Lodge, and will 
doubtless la:st as long as its walls stand. 
Wheit 1 was there dttring the reign of 1 .or;] 
Houghton T heard it with a difference. The 
blood-staineil coat had been fotind by l^iidy 
Trevelvan under the .sofa qn which the body 
of the newly arrived Chief Secretary w.as laid 
when he was carried in from the slaughter- 
place immediately fronting the Viceregal 
Lodge. That is a deUiil that does not dis- 
tUib thi; crimness of the story, which repre- 
.sents the wife of the successor to the 
murdtreil Chief Secretary sticldenly coming 
up an a terrible l eininder of the crime. 

An opportunity offered itself shortly after 
my return from Ireland for asking Sir George 
Trevelyan whether there was any truth in 


hundieds of votes to the young lord. 

A retort of grater humour bv 
I'KtNK .sir Frank Lockwood is less well 
i/H KWOiijxknown. It Hashed forth a year 
or two before his death, at a 
semi-private dinner of the Sheffield Press 
Cdub, whose hospitality I shared with the then 
Solicitor (’icneral atid Mr. Stuart Wortley. 
Responding to the to.ast of his health, 
Lockwood, referring to the tierifxl covering 
several years when he had presided over 
the local Crimintd Cottrt, said : “ I hope that 
during the ten years 1 was connected with 
this city I gave satisfaction.” Flere the 
company broke into a loud cheer. “ I w:as 
about to add,” continued the e.x-Rccorder, in 
gravest tones, “satisfaction to those gentle¬ 
men who came before me in my judicial 
capacity, 'i'ill I heard that sudden spon- 
tiineous hitrst of applause I did not realize 
there were so many present here to-night.” 





Deeds of Daring and Devote in the Pf'^dr. 
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T is, of course, a truism that 
there is nothing like ditilieulty 
and danger for bringing out 
men’s true characters and for 
developing all the grit and go 
there is in them. It may be 
added that when tlu; crisis is a national one 
the splendour of the heroism brought into 
prominence is all the more striking. We 
auinot go back to any campaign in British 
history without coming across, not only acts 
of.' the most signs! daring, oftentimes of 
afrnost tr.insci'iidcnt '.■oiirage, ■ but, what is 
still fiin r, deeds of devotion so unsellish that 
they touch the deepest chords of the human 
heart. Our military biography is full of 
such, and one can hardly read of them willi- 
out being thrilled :is by a line of heroic 
verse. .And how many tingling hi-art-throbs 
of the kind have we not received during the 
pre.senl war? I'o read the daily jiapeis is 
like being at a school of hi-niism ; and no 
doubt the deeds of daring and doing per¬ 
formed on the battlefield for the Motherland 
did mueh to stimulate the splendid rush of 
volunteers to the I'hig when thu (Jueen 
called, that sent thousands of the best of 
Britain’s sons to emulate the traditional 
hardihood and the traditional devotion. 

Whilst the New South IVales l.anciTs were 
at Aldershot some of them practised pi<-king 
up and carrying off a disabled comrade. It 
w.as a happy thought to do so, and one can 
pnly hope, if the chanre should come in 
tbw way, that thi'y will be able to turn their 
(J^tarity to good account, and so win the 
. soldier’s highest'honour, the V.C. 

The deco, ation of the Victoria dross, as 
most people are aware, was instituted as a 
reward to members of the British naval and 
military services for the performance, in 
presence of the enemy, of some signal act of 
^valour or devotion to their country. Non- 
H^ljtary' persons who arc .serving as volun- 
.ygalnst .the enemy are also eligible, 
few ‘S one qondition attached to; the , 
trbich a ik4 perhaps geaer^y- 
tl*? Ckiss 


There has probably never been 
the institution of the V.C. when 
have gone to the front with the res<^w^||H 
win the coveted distinction, if it,' 
means lay in their path, as in the 
one. Nor can wi: wonder when.'hortilf^heJ 
leading commanders --that is. Lord jR^er^M 
and Sir Ktalvors Buller, besides severil^'thw 
generals of divisions—are V.C. heroiea«.f^i!^f| 
evamitlcs fn e men with a lofty spirit Of 
tion, and who can doiiht but the many 
sacrificing deeds of whi< h wc read were 
stimulated by what their generals had don^l?w 
E\cn wlicrc there has hccii no (lucstioijk'-i^S 
the \'ictoiia Cross, the V.C. spirit,;,' 
proved contagious; so tuuch so that 6n6.,2 
lould almost wish all those who have ^iowh'lS 
a sjjirit of sturtly devotion or brave 
lorgethilness might come in for soUK' sort .jUi 
recognition. 

lake, for instance, the act of the 
mistress of Lady Crey, the chief town of 'ttl^ 
natite reserve of the Lrec Stale hor 4 ^, Av"h^^ 
when the Boers proclaimed the districiS 
Orange I'Vce State territory, and sent Teb^ilffl 
to post iiji I’resident Steyn’s proclamation 
I,ady Orey, which they did, quietly remove®^ 
the ohjectionahle document and pul up 
its place Sir Alfred Milner’s proclamatiof^^ 
telling the rebels at the same time that /iImI 
was ilie procl.tmation for them. It has .b<Q^| 
stated, in order to adorn the slory, 

’lady (lulled down the Boer flag, whiditi 
been hoisted, and ran up the Union ' 
in its place; but I have it on tbe 
authority that there w’as no 
Britisli or Boer, in the question. " 
without the bravado of the flag, .howeik^, 
deed was one of conspicuous couraga’ 

Such deeds as this, as well, as soqic 
are still less, as it were, before tb4 public 
like that of Private Rogers,, of the ',5^^ 
Battalion Manchester Regiment, who'wrapp^^ 
his wounded captain in^bis grtat-coitt ,ai^ 
beside bim.aU night ^j|%^'him w^tn^'isiie^ 

' !iiule;i[iable;:tQ be «hleh )8 a 

'doubt$'''tbtbW 
./been 
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letter of Cajjtain D. R. Paton, the officer 
referred to, wliich puts llie matter beyond 
dispute. 

Writing to his father, the famous painter, 
Sir Noel Patou, from 
the temjiorary liospital 
at l,adysmith, October 
24lh, lie says : “ A ])ri- 
vate of mine and a ser¬ 
geant of the Oordons 
dressed my wound 
roughly to slop the 

bleeding, and my ■ 

Tommy and I lay • 

down to wait for the 
ambulance. . . . i 
prefer to say no more 

gotten i 

morning. Iknewtliat ■i- - 

help would come with i 
the light. ... I am 
glad my Tommy a 

private in my own (.m imn h 

company—.stayed with 

me ; for he wrapped me in his great coat, 
and lay with his arms round me all night to 
try and keep me warm. If he hadn’t, 1 am 
afraid I should have peggetl out, for it was 
bitterly cold, and 1 couldn't move at all.” 

One would have 
liked to give the 
portrait of this 
liero, but it has not 
been possible to 
obtain a photo 
graph of him. 

Another deed 
which deserves to 
stand beside the 
above is that of 
(,'aptain .Surgeon 
Buntine, of the 
, Natal Carbim.'ers. 

CAITAlN-SVK<;i:<)N m’NTlNI-:. 

yroma Vhotif. byShertvimd, IhirtHtn. JjUntinC IS IlTl 

Australian, and 
was in practice at Pietermaritzburg when the 
war broke out. He at once set out for the 
front and joined the Carbineers. He was, 
however, almost immediately sent for to help 
the Royal Army Medical Corps at head- 
■quarters at 1 .adysmith. The Carbineers were 
'given the honourable and onerous duty of 
,K(totrolling the Free State border, and J>r. 

»3«fitine was put with them when they had a 


CAITAlN-SVK<;i:ON m’NTlNI-:. 
tfrom a VhnU. fey Utiermmd, Durlntn. 


brush with the enemy at Bester’s, just under 
the Drakensberg, towering to,oooft. above 
them. The Carbineers were compelled to 
retire, and a trooper who was wounded hud 
to be left where he 
fell. Dr. liuntine, 
however, rode back, 
accompanied by his 
trooper servant, Duke, 
placed the severely 
, i,. \ woundi-d man on his 

'■ own hors(^ and then, 

SIgpT holding the slirrup- 

leather of his si;rvant's 
horse, ran all the way 

cominissioneil officer 

^ himself by saving the 

life of a wounded 

Many such |)lucky 
; acts have been re¬ 
corded during the wiir. 
,\l the Battle of Rcit- 
fontcin, for instance, a 
Carbineer named Clcavi'r was shot through 
the body while the men were n tiring from 
an exposed position, wheretipon Lieutenant 
(''nnpton ran back and offered to carry him 
under covra-. (dixiver asked to be left wIktc 
he was, as be was in great pain. Compton 
went awav, but returned and again offered to 
take him to the amlnilance. The man still 
diclined, and the lieutenant retired under 
cover, being 

at the time — - - ; 

much ex- 
, posed. The 
w o u n d e d j 
m a n w a s | 
shortly after- | 
wards taken 
up by the I 
ambulance. | 

Still more j 
worthy of | 
note is the j 

act of I.ieu I _ 

tenant the ukutf.nant comi-ton. 

Hon. Rnl|>h 
Legge Pome¬ 
roy, second son of Viscount Harberton, of 
the 5th Dragoon Cuards, who, on the 5th of 
November, during a brush with the enemy 
near Ladysmith, went to the assistance of a 
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wounded trooper, re¬ 
gardless of the liullets 
that were viciously 
“spitting” through 
the air, and carried 
him out f)f (he lire 
zone. A similar act 
of heroism was per¬ 
formed at I.adysmith 
by an olificer of J.he 
same regiment, l.ieii 
tenant j. Norwood, 
who also at great peril 
to himsi-lf saved the 
life of a trooiier. 

It sjreaks volimn-s 
for the “ initiative ’’ of 
the irregular troops to 
find so many a<as of 
devotion and daring 
being performed by 
niendii-rs of those la u ■- 
tingents. .Sir Rechi r.'- 
lltlller, it will be ri' 
meinbrred, lo<d<s 
upon initiative as the 
soul of the 
Perhaps the fact that 
the irregular ti'onps 
are less drilli d, less of the natirre of inachini's, 
and possibly in conserpii'iH i‘, likrr the lloeis, 
more mobile, has its arbantagrr in rjllowing 
their imaitlH is to act nionr from ])er'sonal 



volition. Certain it is that the various corps 
of irregularand volut ieer troops have greatly 
excelled in acts where personal initiative has 


come in. Such acts 
have been so numer¬ 
ous that one cannot 
hope to give more 
than a brief selection 
of them. 

The story of Trooper 
Clifford Turpin, of the 
Imperial Light Horse, 
atthe Battleof Elands- 
laagte is an instance 
in poirrt. His colonel 
was shot in the body, 
and Turpin caught 
him in his arms and 
was carrying himaway 
to a place of safety 
when the poor officer 
received a bullet 
through the brain 
while in the trooper’s 
arms. He put the 
body d own an d 
rushed on in the field, 
and he and one of 
the Gordon High¬ 
landers were the first 
to get into the Boer 
laager and take it. 
l or his gallantry Turpin was promoted to the 
rank of sergeant .and his name was men¬ 
tioned in despatches. 

.\noth.'r trooper of onrt of the irregular 
corps, namely, A. \V. Evans, of the Natal 



TK OPKK A, W. EVANS. 

Krorti a Vh»tn. by tUf^vumd. 


Mounted Rifles, did ait act for which he was 
recommended for the V.C. He fell into an 
arnbush with a patrol. The patrol was 



l.ll-.G I !■ \.\N T TIM'. IION. K.M.Pfl I’l )M i; R( »V. 
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retiring when the horse of a fellow-trooper, 
named Golding, who was on foot, broke 
away. Kvans dashed after Golding’s mount 
and brought it back in spite of a heavy fire 
from the enemy. Trooper Evans, who is 
nineteen years of age, had not long left St. 
George's School, Marpenden. 

Not less wortliy of note is the brave deed 
of Trooper Martin, of the Natal Mounted 
Police, who conducted l.ieutenant Hooper, 
of the 5th Lancers, tlirough the 
Boer lines to Ladysmith, and 
returned with a message from 
Sir George White for (hneral 
Wolffe - Murray. Martin was 
recommended for promotion 
by General Murray, and was 
immediately afterwards raised 
to the rank of sergeant. 

Martin, who is a son of t'aptain 
Martin, of the Royal ,\rtillery, 

Woolwich, only comjileted his 
twentieth year last July. 

As the instances of bravery 
here given arc more particularly 
concerned with those whose 
effort was rather to sa\e lile 
than to kill -- to include the latter wouhl 
necessitate a reproduction of nearly the whole 
list of those who have gone to South Africa 
— one need only mention the name of 
Bugler Shurlock, who, metaphorically, took 
the scalps of three Boers at Itlandslaagte, in 
order to point out how, under the stress of 
the Empire’s danger, the very hoys and 
women became heroic. Hence it shoulil 
not be forgotten tliat it was to a boj-biigler's 
pre.sence of mind in blowing a resonant 
“ Charge ! " in reply to the sounds of “ (Jeasc 
fire!’’given by the Boer trumpeters in order 
to mislead, tliat the victory oi' Elandslaagte 
was largely < 5 ue. 'I'hc incident was referred 
to by Mr. Pcarse, of the Daily Neias. “The 
Devons” (he wrote) “had gained the crest 
on its steepest side, and the Gordons, with 
the Manchesters and the Light Horse, were 
sweeping over its nearer ridge, when, to 
our asloiiishment, we heard the ‘ Cease 
fire ! ’ and ‘ Retire ! ’ sounded by buglcrij. 
It was difficult to account for them, 
but not so now, when we know that 
the Boers had learned our bugle-calls. In 
obetHence to that sound the Gordons were 
bttgitiiMng to fall back, when their boy-bugler, 
saying, f Retire be hanged! ’ rushed forward 
' and ^ Whereupon ranks 

.closed ttp and the victory of Elandslaagte 
?vas won/' 

And) speaking, of boy-emulators of their 


commanders for the V.C., need one do more 
than refer to the splendid act of the little 
bugler, Dunne, of the ist Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers, who so distinguished himself in the 
fighting line of the Battle of Tugcla River; 
refusing, after having his right arm disabled 
by a shot, to go to the rear, hut, taking his 
bugle in his left hand, continued to advance 
with his company, sounding the charge and 
heartening the men the while? His wound 
necessitated his being brought 
home ; hut he was from the 
lir.st eager to l)e allowed to go 
again to the front. The bugle 
presented to him by the (jucen 
in place of ihe one lie lost will 
doubtless long remain in bis 
family and be treasured .almost 
as a patent of nobility. I'he 
bugle is made of I’opper, with 
silver rnomuings, and bears 
till- inscri|»tion ; “ I’rcsonted to 
)r)hn I'rancis Dunne, First 
Halt.ilion Royal Dublin Fusi¬ 
liers, by Queen Victoria, to 
replace tbc bugle lost by him 
on the field of lialtle at 
Colenso, 1 stli l)eceml)cr, i8p(), wlien he was 
wounilcd.” 

A good many other youngsters yes, and 
women loo—besides Bugler Dunne—whose 
photograph should he in all the s( bools— 
di;serve memorials in commemoration of 
their Courage and devotion. 'I'ake the little 
heroes of Mafeking Mafcking which hence- 
lorlh in British annals will stand as a 
synonym.for all that is “game”—of whom 
it was written on the forty eighth day of the 
siege that many of those helping in the 
defence weie tender women and hoys, some 
of the latter being mere ehildren. “One 
hoy named tdiiddy,” the account says, “at 
the .summoning of the garrison to arms by 
church-bell on Sunday morning, arrived 
bringing a rifle and a tjandolicr. He 
occupies .'1 man’s loophole, and carefully 
records the number of shells passing over 
another fort.” The writer goes on to say 
that in one house, while the breastwork was 
being built, three ladies remained during the 
Monday’s shelling, with the utmost pluck. 
“ One played the National Anthem while 
shells were whistling overhead. The men 
outside heard the music and cheered in 
response.” Throughout the siege, too, the 
calm bravery of the nuns was excelled by 
none. 

And while one is writing of Mafeking, can 
one omit to timke r^ferepc? to th? fir^t pf its 
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heroes, who not only inspired and sustained 
all by his courage and resourcefulness, but 
when he saw any of the little ones who 
seemed to want comforting, would take it up 
in his arms, and show that he had some¬ 
thing of the gentleness of a woman, in 
addition to his splendid soldierly qualities ; 
reminding one of the lines in Woidsworth’s 
“ Character of the Happy Warrior ” ; ■ 

who, though* iins endued as with a sense 
And faculty lor storm and turhulonce. 

Is yet a soul wln)?'e master hias leans 
To hoinurdt pleasures ainl to gentle scenes. 

May such trails always adorn the lirilish 
warrior, as they so suprcinely tidorn llie 
chiefest of them all, Lord Roherls. It is 
that character, and the kitidly acts it leads 
him to do, that has so endeared him to 
all who have come under his command. 
Said a private, writing to his jicople the 
other dtty : “He” (Lord Roberts) “ pa.sscd 
our picket lines to sec Macdonald yester¬ 
day. 1 stood to titienlion as smart as I 
could. ‘All right, my man,’ said he; ‘sit 
clown and go on smoking.’ 'I'hat’s the 
general for yoti. lie is a soldier, every 
imdi of him. 1 would die for siieh as he.” 
Another man, desetihing (■em:ral Lyttelton, 
writes ; “ There isn't a bit of regimental 
or staff starch about him. He is just like 
Bobs.” 

Admiration of tltis sort is soon de\'elo])ed 
into something akin to ailoration hv acts 
like tliat which distinguished the Ikutle of 
Driefontein. On that day 1 -ord Roherts, 
when riding over the hattlefield, came across 
a wounded soldier, and, dismounting, gavir 
him a drink from his own w,iter bottle. It 
was remarked at the time, Ity one who dir- 
scribed the act, that it was one of those 
numberless little dta.ds of kindness ami 
consideration, so characterislio of the veteran 
commander, which “serve to hind the (,’om 
mander-in-Oliief still more closely to the 
rank and file, who literally worship liim-.” 

What will not men do for those in whom 
they have confidence and whofn they liave 
learned to lot •? Some striking instanee.s of 
the kind li ivit eronped up front time to time 
during the war. I'liere was the instance of 
the two Lancashire men at Spion Kop, both 
of whom v.ere wcjnded, but one not so 
badly but ht, was able to walk. Said the 
Other to him : “ i’lia’d better get doon th’ 
hill while th’art able, Jem.” “Nay, awm 
not a-gooing ta leave thee,” he answered, 
and whilst he spoke he received a shot which 
proved bis death-wan ant. 

, .Another splendid instance of sell-forget¬ 


fulness is recorded by Mr. Treves, the Cetoir?' 
brated surgeon. After one of the Tugeiii|.J 
battles a doctor offered a drink to a'badlyrt 
wounded soldier. “ Hive a drink to my. pal -i 
first,” said he; “he is worse hit than me.’’ 
Yet (adds Mr. 'I'reves) while the pal did, 
well and recovered, the self-denying hero 
died of his hurt. 

But all the heroism of the war pales before 
the efforts first to “ fight ” tCnrl then to save 
the guns at tlie Battle of Colenso. The 
engagemeiit, as will Ite reniomhcred, took 
place on the i.tth of December, 1899. 

(’olonel 1 ,otig was ordered to go into posi- : 
tion witli his guns, covered by the Sixth 
Brigade, (leiieral liullcr’s account of what 
took place is as follows : - 

“ 1 liad personally explained to him where I 
wislieil him to come into action, and with the : 
naval guns only, as the position was not 
within effective range for his field guns. 
Instead of this, he advanced with his batteries 
so fast that he left both his infantry escort . 
and his o.Ncn-drawn naval guns behind, and 
came into action under Fort Wylie, a com- 
in.'imling, trebly eiitreiiehed hill, at a range of 
i.jooyds., and 1 believe within 300yds. of 
tile enemy's rille pits. The men fought 
iheir guns like heroes and silenced Fort ' 
Wylie, hut the issue could never have been 
in doulit, and gradually they were all shot.” ■ 

Mr. Beiuu't Burleigh, writing of the Battle 
of (iolenso, thus describes tills thrilling inci- 
di nt: “ There were scarcely any men left, 
and next to no ammunition. After that an : 
order was given to abandon the guns, which, 
for over one hour had fought in the face of 
tlic fiercest fusillade a battery ever endured, 
Yet even then all was not over, for four men ‘ 
persisted in serving two guns and remaining ; 
beside their cannon. One of either party:, 
carried the .shell; the others laid and fired 
their beloved 15 pounders. But two men 
were left. They continued the unequal 
liattle. They exhausted the ordinary ammu¬ 
nition, and finally drew upon and fired the 
emergeney rounds of ease, their last shot. 
Then they stood *to ‘attention’ beside the 
gun, and an instant later fell pierced through 
and through liy Boer bullets. These, I say, 
by the light of all my experience of war'-a- 
these gunners of ours are men who deserve 
monuments over their graves, and even 
Victoria Cro.sses in their coffins.” 

Then followed the fight to recover the lost 
guns—a fight which will long ae remembered 
as one of the glory spots in British military 
annals. We are, perhaps, tno near the event 
to-day, and too much distracted by the many 
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incidents and anxieties of llie war, to fully 
grasp and appreciate those a(ds of s[)lendid 
heroism. fs'olwithslanding the mnnherless 
deeds of daring produced hy the war, how¬ 
ever, these stand out, as it were, and will 
ever so stand, lik<! a |)iei'c of antique sculp¬ 
ture adorning the frieze of 'I'ime’s temple of 
valour. I'he story of the heroism of i)oor 
Roberts and his comrades (xin nevi-r, perhaps, 
be told too often. It is thus described in 
the London Gnu tlc: “ 'I'lu- rletachments 
serving the guns 
of the 14th and 
66th P.alteries, 
Royal I'ield Ar¬ 
tillery, had all 
b e e n e i t h e r 
killed, wounded, 
or driven from 
their guns by 
infantry fire at 
close range, and 
the guns were 
deserted. About 
500yds. behind 
‘ the guns was a 
donga, in which 
some of the few 
horses and 
drivers left alive 
were sheltered. 
The intervening 
space w'as swept with shell and rifle fire. 
CAptain f?ongreve, of the Rifle Bri.gade, who 
was tw the donga, assisted to hook a team 
into a limber, went out, and assisted to 
litnber up a gun. Being wounded, he took 
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shelter; but .seeing I.icntcaianl Roberts fall, 
badly wounded, he went out again and 
lirought him in. (laplain (.'ongreve was shot 
thrijugh tlu; leg, through the toe of his boot, 
grazed on the elbow and the shoulder, and 
his horse shot in three jilaces.” 

Corporal Nurse and six drivers of the 66th 
Battery also took part in this rush into the 
jaws of death. Nur.se, along with Congreve 
and Roberts, was recommended for the V.C., 
and the drivers some of whose portraits 
are given -for the medal for distinguished 
conduct in the field. 

Captain H. 1 .. Reed, of the 7th Battery 
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Royal Meld Artillery, with thirteen non¬ 
commissioned officers and men, then brought 
up three teams from his battery to see if he 
could save the guns, (,'aptain Reed and five 
of his men were wounded, one man was killed, 
and thirteen tuil of the twenty-one horses 
were killed, so that the 
gallant little [larly was 
driven hack. Claptain 


Reed 


was recomim-ndeil 


for the V.C., and all the 
others, including Truin 
peter Ayles, for distin 
guished con<luet medals. 

(.'aptain Schofield also 
torrk a iirominent [lart in 
these heroic attenipls at 
rescue, hut was not, like 
the other officers, n'coni- 
nieiided for the 
(iencral liuller savs he 
“differentiated in hi; re 
commendations, hecaiise 
he thought thai a recom¬ 
mendation for the \ ieioria 
(Iross ri'(|uired (iroof of 
initiative - something 
more, in fact, than mere 
obedience to orders ; and 



for this reasott he 


did not recommend Captain Schofield, who 
was acting uiitler onleis, though his eoiiduet 
was most gallant." 

One of these d.iys a poet, feeling the lull 
sjlletldour of these deeds, will give ns a poem 
on the “ Fight for the (Inns at Colenso.'’ 

Another plucky feat which the future 
historian of tlie war will need 
to take full account of was 
of an aejuatie nature, and 
strangely reminils one of a 
similar act performed liy 
Clive at the very outset of his 
military career. It occurred 
during Oeneral lluller’s 
seco.id attempt to relieve 
l.adysmilh. When on that 
occasion ' ,ord Uundonald 
reached Potgi uer’s I'rift he 
found tne p. ler pout, or raft, 
moored at the f.ird'.er hank 
of the swollen stream, and 
it was very d's'rabic to get 
possession of it. In view 
of possible Boers on the north side, the 
attempt vras likely to ])rove extremely dan- 
gerous; out Lieuti^nant Carlisle, of the South 
I African L'ght Horse, volunteered to swim 
| the river, and six others offered to do the 
l^me. These were Sergeant Turner, Cor¬ 
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porals Barkley and Cox, and Troopers 
(lollingwood, Howell, and Godden—all, like 
the lieutenant, of F .S(|uadron. Five of the 
men stripjied. Lieutenant Carlisle and another 
simply throwing off their hoots. Unfortu¬ 
nately, in mid-stixain Barkley was seized 
with cramp, and would 
have been tlrowned but 
for Howell jiluckily going 
to his ri'scuc and bringing 
him safely into the donga, 
where the remainder of 
the party had already 
arrived. Barkley was 
(]uiekl)' restored and the 
return journey com¬ 
menced. The hawsers of 
the |)ont jammed and the 
machine hung in mid¬ 
stream, while Boer bullets 
began to whistle about the 
naki-d figures. A party of 
thi‘ enemy had discovered 
what tluy were at and 
opened a h()t fire upon 
them at a distance of about 
450yds. It was necessary 
once more to plunge into 
the w.itcr, and the enterprise would have failed 
but for the pluck of Corporal Cox, who again 
mounted the jiont and got the hawser free. 
.\ll this time l.ieutenant Carlisle continued 
to keep hold of the gunwale, declining to 
leare Barkley, who he feared might have 
another attack of cramp ; and, although 
bullets never ceased to ]ilay aliout them, 
one grazing the lieutenant’s 
arm and another splintering 
the gtinwale between his 
hand.s, they marvellously es¬ 
caped, and were safely drawn 
with the pontintothe welcome 
shelter of the south hank. 

Of the many incidental acts 
of devotion worthy of note, 
one may mention that of 
Sergeant Sheridan, who, in 
the*retiring movement on the 
last-named occasion, seeing 
Private Dowling wounded, 
carried him for half a mile, 
utitil they were both out of 
danger. At the same time 
Farrall went back under a 
and, making two successive 
trips, brought out two wounded men, whose 
wounds he dressed before moving them. 

Similarly, in General French’s advance to 
the relief of Kimberley, as well as later in 


Lance-Corporal 
murderous fire. 
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the :J»diidetful : seeping udvance firet to 
Btoerafofitein and then upon Pretoria, we 
read of numberless acts of individual devo¬ 
tion and daring. On the way from Rict 
fiiVer to the Modder a patrol skirmish took 
place, in which Corporal P'etting, of the New 
South Wales Lancers, was badly hurt. Cor¬ 
poral (now Sergeant) Could at once wenl to 
his assistance, and siiwx-caicd 
in bringing him out of daiiger 
under a heavy fire. Trooper 
Firrain likewise distinguislu-d 
himself in the same aelicm, 
courageously carrying out a 
wounded oflicer ol the i6ih 
lainccrs. Nor should wi- 
forgc;t the act of l.iculenanl 
Do Crespigny, who in a re 
(a^nnais.saiice from Ccneral 
l''rench’.s column, on l.imi.ii v 
I9tb, rode back umlir a 
hot fire and rtesened a dis 
mounted trooper. 

One would like to mcniion 
other deeds of daring and 
devotion did space pc.'rmit 
deeds like that of Sergeant I’atloM', and 

Cimner Lodge, V.C., whosi? coolness and 
bravery in working the rescued guns at 
Koorn Spruit s.ived that disastrous affair 
from becoming a catastro|)lie. Deeds like 
that, of Lieutenant Maihias, on the (ith of 
January,,when he saved a 
Hotchkiss from falling into 
the hands of the Itocr.s, or 
—finer still ■ like that of 
the sixteen ManchesUns. 
who held an advanecd 
post of Cres.'ir s Camp the 
whole of that critical day, 
and left, as “ the jiricc of 
Ivulpire,’’ fourteen of tlicir 
number dead in tlicir 
sangar. Nor should one 
forget Sergeant Hosclc)’, 
who, fighting his gun on 
that eventful day, and 
having an arm and a leg 
taken off, bade his men 
“ Roll me away and go 
on with the firing.” 
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The war has shown-Usi'every description of 
hero, from the man Who,'like Private Hinton, 
simply knew how to do his duty and die at 
his post as hospital attendant, or like Chaplain 
Robertson, who fearlessly exposed himscli on 
the field of battle in giving sucli conifoili^' 
as he could to wounded or d)ing mcii, to 
men like liadcn-l’owell, who sn tned to be 
tlic captain of every re- 
! source, but always captain . 
and eommandanl of liimscH, 
ready if need be to die in 
deleiice of the post and 
peo[ilc under hi.s charge, but 
knowing a deeper and .safer 
wisdom in living and going 
" softly, .soltlv, ’ .so as to 
c.'it(.‘liee the monkey,” or 
• what was a.s good in this . 
case- F-loff! 

•Many do and will con¬ 
tinue to regrc'l the war; liilt 
cvcryoiir must be ))lea.svd to 
tliit'k, not only bow the 
nation rose- to tlie .emer¬ 
gency, but that it was tlie 
means of bilnging to the fiont not onK so 
ninny riiic 'alciUs, but so many line i|ua!iiies 
to bool. It slii.iws how sc.'cuo: so far the 
n.itioiial tceling and the national tradition 
lie at the basis of the (cniiiiioii life. The 
two things may lie summed mi in the 
words “liome'’ .and "su- 
preiiiaey ” wliei'ever the 
ling flics. The thought 
was well c\cmplil'u-d in 
the dream of a soldier in 
the hospital at (Vilesberg, 
Me was feverish and rest- • 
les.s, blit towards midnight 
he fell into a gentle sleep ; ■ 
then the story is told by 
a Cerman doctor ■ - lie 
began to sing in a soft, 
low voice. .And what 
think you he sang? 

“ Home, Sweet Home,” 
and “ Rule Pritaniiia.V, 
That dreaming soldier 
was a personification of 
England. 
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Ill', .-will I'liA.lloi W.llll'd Miss 
liilill' Ki.niv III l-’c liHi'nilh 
liooi III 'lie SkvIiLiiil liuililiiiii 
in < iiii'ii^ii. ,is i! sill hud lin ii 
111 ii iilin [hr HI! .',1.1 .-hr ’iiiihrd. 
Iill l.lu WHS .III I 'ltR nu K [iivllv 
girl, 'iviih Hii nil' i.il iiiiioiriirr iind sh rrllu ss. 
And -hr was rxi ri.diiigly wi ihdivs.sutl Inn, 
wliirh mauls for imii li in diis wnild. 

l.i HMiig die eir-VHlni', she walked alniig llir 
('Oindiii'. leiiieiiilii 1111” die iniiirielicHi, '■ l ilih 
dnnl In die lell, llilss. and |i;Ulsed lielnl'i.- [Ill- 
big gmiiiid glas.i |)aiiel on whii h nne p.iiiUed 
the words, “l.au nllices nl linwaid 1 >lilllnli.'’ 
Heit.' slu- iaji| ,d, sniiii-wiiHI liiriidb', showing 
that she knew hllle nl [hi.- eiilraiii e In 
husirii ss rnniiis in tin- lieail nl (lliirago. 
Moweu-r, lii,'doni wa.s llniig aiiilv n|ieri b\ 
an iinpudeii! Inokinr, iiiideisi/rd iirehiii nl 
twH'lve oi ih-n .ihniii, will) stared a[ hei n|ien 
moiidied. .\|iMaieiid| dii- son nl' visilor 
was new In him. 

" I ’. i-,li w -i-e ,\li ! aniioii." said the girl. 
“'I’l.: 111. 'M;''. n.iv’iii. I’ll ask liiiii. 

Ile’.s awlul Ini . 

" N’erv Welt. 1 II eall again. ' 

“(di, iini . HI jest set down. He's 
finishiii a hi;', i .isc, hut lie'll he ready’n a 
niiniite," and v.ilh that die lad liurriedly 
kmieket' ai ;iii inner door, disaiipeared, re 
lirrricd, and eonliiiiicd : 

“He’ll .see ye. niiiiii, in about three shakes 
of .... in about three niinutes’in.” 

Wil. ..i-i -21. 


"'I'liank vnii.” The girl turned to the 
uiie window ill the nairnw room and lonkeel 
oul iiiln a loiirl a deeji, S(|liai(: well, 
the sides 1)1’ wiiieli Were sludded with tin 
(niiiilahle wiiiilnws. The i.iW' oHiees ol 
l,dw;ird lluninn were evidently not tiu- most 
e\]iensi\'e ill this htigi' building, ilespile his 
rii-di ol woik. The small hoi was |)eii;hed 
on .1 t.ill, three K-gged slnnl, whi):h ivas 
Mirmoiiiiled hv a miiiii.l reinl'. ing seat. On 
ibis, with a di.lt, eiK-igi'lii movement ol 
the I’ool that evideiilh' came Iroin long 
praetiee, the vnudi imparled to hiinsell :i 
swill einiiiai motion, wliieli he was in the 
liahii of hniiidiig to a sudden i iiiielusion liy 
gr.ispiiig iwi) legs ol this l-'.iiiih lower whose 
• red he.iileii ,ipi x he l.iiiiietl. When |ierlorni- 
ing his di//v evoliidons he thrust loiwtirtl his 
li-g'.s and It ailed h.u k to halaiii't: himsi'll, his 
hnllianl head looking like a whirling brand 
til llaiiie. riiese aelohalic leals not liar ing 
the ilesind i lici r nl altraeliiig the lining 
ladi’s alieiitioii, the l.id eaiiie to an ahru'pt 
stand'dll and opened llie eonsers.ition. 

'' M\ n.iiiu ’s llilK 'in. ’ 

“ ()h, is it?’’ re|)lied. the girl, turning 
parliallv round. 

'■ \ es'ni. .\nd Millie day I’m goiii’ t' be 
Mr. Hiinloii's ).iarlner. HeT the best lawver 
in ('hieago'm.’’ 

“ \’es ?'I'he girl smiled so swvetl) that 
llillv, unuset.1 to the hkiiiilishnients of die 
I'aa, iUislied almost the e.,lour of his liair, 
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and whirled like a catlierine wheel to recover 
his e(|iianiinity. When he came to a teeth- 
ehalterint; stop the girl said, anxiously :— 

“Aren t you afraid you will hurl yourself?” 

“ Oh, n(''tii. IJseil t’tall off at first. Just 
like learning a bicycle. Jiw try it I’’ And 
Billy sprang off on the floor, earnestly 
desirous of giving jileasure to his visitor. 

“ No, thank you,” said the girl, with a 
charming little laugh that further captivated 
the susceptible Billy, filling him with emula¬ 
tion and a yearning to .show off. 

“ Why, it's dead easy’m. Look a’ this.” 

Billy, s|)rcad out like a swiinniing frog, 
gave himself terrific imjietiis, flopped over on 
his back in transit, and finally stood on his 
head, s|)reading his inverted, seemingly 
centipede, legs hori/.ontally, until the effect 
rcsenibletl a gigantic di.ssi[)atcd utubrella ; 
then, as the motion slowed, he llutig himself 
recklessly into the air, de.scribed an arc, 
anil came down on his feet, staggering, but 
with a proud flourish of the hand, a gesture 
palpably borrowed from the ciri us. 

“Itear me!'" said the ama/ed girl, “1 
never saw anything like lhat before." 

“Mr. Dunlon can’t do that’m. lie kin 
whirl, Imt he can’t stand on his bead an’ it 
a-going.” Billy hopped u]) on the stool to 
illustrate [iraclically the limits of the kiwter's 
expertness. A stricken bell gave one sliarp 
clang in fhe other room. Billy jirei iiiitaled 
him.self from his |)ercli, reached the door by 
some blind instinct, went in. came out, 
.secured a long, fat envelope from a ]iigcon- 
holc, delivered this breathlessly to his master, 
and came out again. 

“ Mr. Ifunton .says T ought t’ go an’ show 
at a dime museum ; thinks I’d make more 
money than a lawyer, but I'ni a-goiif to be 
his |.)artner. 1 le .sat s/'//n/'r all right. 'Tain t 
many hoys gets such chances, mum.” 

“ You are very lucky. ’ 

Again the liell sounded. Billy .sprang to 
answer it like a com])etitor in a race. 
Kmerging, he flung the door wide: “.Mr. 
Lunton’ll see you'm,” closed it, and Ldith 
Kemy found herself in the,lawyer's office. 

Standing hy a ilesic on which were 
heaped various documents, every })igeon-hole 
crammed, stood a young man with a black 
mou.stache and a firm, fmely niouldcd, clean 
‘■ihaven i bin. llis fa< e wore a carc-begone 
look, the final expression of an overworked 
man at high pressure. 

“ 1 am sorry lo have kept you waiting, 

■ uadain, ’ he said, politely; “will you be 
sw.trd ? What can I do for you, madam ? ’ 

'I'he girl hesitated, but did not sit down. 


“I I was told you wanted a typewriter, 
and I came to apply for the situation.” 

'I’he tired mask evaporated from the 
young man’s face, his eyes twinkled, and the 
corners of his mouth twitched. He had 
some difficttlty in controlling his voice as he 
said : - - 

“ W ho .said I wanted a typewriter?” 

“I called in at the olfices of Brown and 
Ri|)lcy on the first floor, thinking 1 might get 
a situation there. They told me your type¬ 
writer had left, and that you would ])robal)ly 
want another.” 

The young man began to laugh, but 
checked himself when he saw ilisjilcasure 
plainly visible in the girl's lace. 

“ I’lea.sc sit down,” he urged; “and ex 
ciise me for laughing, but really this is wry 
funny . . 

“ 1 See nothing funny in mv ,'iskiug for a 
situation. If there is none xacani, then 
thcri-is no more to be .said, and 1 will hid 
you good morning, apologizing lor interrupt¬ 
ing the work of rule who i.s blisv.” 

“No, no; don't gr,,” cried I tuntoii, eagerly, 
“ I >o let me explain. Of course, xour asking 
me lor the |>usition of typewriter there is 
nothing lunnv alioul that, certainlv, as you 
say. It is my own situation lhat i.s funny. 
1 get some work nowand then from Brown 
and Ripley, but that is really all 1 have to 
do. and that isn't much.'' 

“Then i think it wry unkind of B)rown 
and Ripley lo send me up here on a fool's 
errand.'’ Tears of-vexation came into the 
girl's fine eyes, melting them into a tender, 
pathclii beauty which appiaicd to all the 
chivalry in tiu; young man's nature. 

"No. no,” he said, hastily, “ they are not 
to blame; they didn’t mean any unkindness. 
1 assure you. Ko oni- is to blame hut me, 
and 1 don't' know that 1 am. I'lea.se lake 
lhat < h.iii a few moments, ami 1 will 
expl tin. for I don't want you lo go away with 
a wrong impression against anyone.” 

Ldith, seeing him very much in earnest, 
sal down, and Dunlon took the ( hair by the 
cluttered d(.'sk. 

“ \'ou see. We are both looking lor work, so 
there should be no misapiirehension between 
US we should in a way haw some syni|)atliy 
for each other. My keejiing you wtitiling, and 
all that, was what might be called pure bluff, 
the same with intent to deceive. The plan 
is as old as the hills, of course . . . Dickens 
had some of his young men do the same 
thing . . . and young men will keep on 
doing the same thing until human nature 
changes. 1 assure you that if a Chicago 
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business man happened to come in here with 
some law work for me to do, he would not 
have the least respect for me if I did not 
keep him waiting. If he thought that his 
job was the only one I had had that day he 
would go away and give it .to someone too 
busy to attend to it. I don’t growl. It’s the 
rules of the game. Here am 1 fully equipped 
for my profession. I’ve got the statutes of the 


.State ot Illinois at my fingers’ ends ; T would 
bring knowlialge and energy to bear on any 
piece of business iiitrusted to me, yet I don’t 
get the business, e-sce))! a little of the overllow 
of such fines as Jirown and Ripley’s and 
other smaessful [)eople like them, who 
know 1 do the work well. 

“Now, about ty()ewrititig. I ought to 
have a typewriter. 'I'lial’s another curious 
thing: people in Chicago have no respect 
for a non writtiMi letter; they regard it 
merely as an indication that you can’t 
afford a sti iiograiiher, and so they’ve no 
use for )ov I’tii tired of writing letters 
with my o'vn oatid and apologizing that 
my typewriter is away or ill, or some¬ 
thing of li at sort. 1 feel th;it no one 
believes it. I’ve bluffed Brown and Ripley 
on this matter for some time, but the fraud 
will be discovered sooner or later. That’s 
why they sent you up here, and that’s their 
first step in finding me out. They’ve ten 
typewriters down there, and they can’t 


understand a man getting along without 
any." 

“ Then why don’t you engage me ? I have 
a ty|)e-writing machine of my own, so you 
wouldn’t need to purchase one. 1 should 
be satisfied with a very small salary.” 

Edward Itunton looked at her for a few 
moments, w'ith jrerplexity on his brow. 

“ 1 have really nothing much for you to 
do, except an 
occasional letter. 
Still, the very fact 
that the occasional 
letter was type¬ 
written might 
bring in additional 
business. I’ve 
thought of buying 
a machine on the 
instalment plan, 
and doing the 
typewriting my¬ 
self, but I’Ve been 
afraid I’d lose it 
on the twenty- 
seventh payment, 
or something of 
that sort. What 
salary were you 
looking Ibr ? ” 

“ Oh, I don't 
know. About 
half the usual rate, . 
or less.” 

“Yes, but 
how much? 
But it in dollars and cents.” 

“ Well, Ihirty-live or forty dollars a week." 

“ llVmf/’’ 

“ Is that loo much?” 

“ Too much ! Why, where have you been 
working? 1 don’t suppose thore is a steno¬ 
grapher in town gets anything like that. I 
see any amount of advertisements in the 
pa[)ers limas — offering servii es at ten dollars 
a week, and even five. Sometimes they pro- 
jiose lo work for nothing, merely to get into 
an offiee. How inaiiy wonls a minute can 
you dia in shorthand ? ” The girl blushed 
and looked at the floor for a few moments 
without answering. 

“ 1 am afraid 1 am very impracticable. I 
know little of shorthand, but am trying to 
learn. I am not even very expert at the 
typewriter yet.” 

“ Where was your last situation ? ” 

“ 1 never had a situation. That is why 1 
knew so little of the salaries paid.” 

“ Now, you won’t mind ray speaking 



*■ I don’t r.kowL. li's the rules of the ga.rie.’‘ 
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plainly, will yon ? Th(?re isn't the remotest 
ehancf of your getting anything to do in 
Chicago, in that line, until you have the 
business literally and figuratively at your 
fingers’ ends. I suppose you have a father 
or mother to supjiort, or both, and have 
doulilless lieen used to to easier times. 
It does you great credit this resolving o 
earn something, and by-and-by you will sue 
eeial, but you must be fully eciuipjied fust. ’ 

“ I have no father or mother ; 1 have no 
one to look after but myself, and 1 thought 1 
might be able to earn what money 1 needed. 
1 have a little niomry, so 1 should not want a 
salary for a while.” 

“ You don’t Ix'long to Chicago, do you?" 

“No.” 

“ Where are you staying? ” 

“ At the (irand Pacific.” 


typewriting to bo done right in this build¬ 
ing, and as soon as you get accustomed 
to the form of it, and all that, you will 
get a share of the work, and all you make 
you can keep. You will do letters and 
documents for me, and I will teach you 
something of the way they should be done. 
'Phen, by and-by, when you have learned 
shorthand, you will be ready for a situation 
anywhere, and 1 will give^ you the highest 
reconiniendation that can be put forth, 
'fhat is always the first ijuestion asked an 
afiplicant: ‘ Where have you been working?’ 
How does that plan .... what do you 
think of that outline? ” 

‘‘ I'he only ohjeetion is that loo much 
favour is shown to me. I am willing to pay 
mv share of the olfiee. I have more than a 
thousand dollars with me. ’ 


“(lood heavens! Paying four car five or 
six dollars a day ! ” 

“ Mv father used to stay there when he 
came to Chicago, and 1 was with him on 
several occasions. I didn't know where else 
to go.” 

■' Well, vou see, circumstances ha\e 
changfd, and you must change with them. 
It’s hard, hut inevitahle, and 
I assun? you not uneummon. 

'Fake myself, for instance. 

Up to the time I was iweiily 

succeed to a fortune, hul I vp 

came into ;i hankruptcy in 
stead. Ha\e )ou any woman 

I should care to go to/' 

Well, now, let misidvise you. 'tej® 

1 see the line you ought to 

string.' You leave the Crititd 
Paeitk: at oiiee, atid get some 

less tor a week than the ■ 

for a day. I’ll send lliily | 

with y<’'l. He'll kiuiw ' - f f 

then he can bring your 
machine right uj) here. 

won’t need to pay any 
otnec rent. 'J'here is any 
amount of overflow “na.i.v movisti a.n / 


Mi.i.v nrovfsri a.n Aa.MiRAHi.B chapf 


“ A thousand dollars I Cracious ! \'ou’re 
rich. Still, 1 suppose i vtai that sum w on't last 
for ever, hut hy the time it is gone you will 
he better af>le to earn your own li\'ing than 
you are now. So we will consider my 
scheme tidoptiil, for you will really he 
favouring me if vou typewrite my letters.” 
Hilly prowl an admirable chaperon, and 
as a guide to Chicago he -was 
utiequalled. Me talked all the 
time, and made no attempt m 
* (oiKcal .his admiration for the 

t lu w' t\|iewliter girl. It was a 

case of love at first sight with 
IJillv. In gratitude, .Mi.ss Rcmy 
took him to a ready made elothiiig 
'( establishment and fitted 

L 1 him out with a new suit. 

Jf She wished to have him 

w measured, hut Hilly was 

glittering Huttons down 
^ "■hifth aijpealed 

“But that’s a page’s 
uniform,^ Hilly,” expostu- 

WRt A, Inl ' ^ opens 

doors and makes him- 

“Well, tltat’s what I 
do’m.” And Billy was 

a.i.AHi,E CHAFF SO sct On tlw scintlllating 
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yellow buttons thst they were purchased for 
him. A haircutting establislunent slieared 
Billy’s long red locks from the semblance of 
a mop to the likeness of a scrubbing brush, 
and setting his new cap jauntily on one side 
of his head the youth owned .the town, and 
his swagger u]) the stre(;t made no secret of 
his possession. 

He strutted in on his master, and that 
amazed individual nearly fell off his chair. 

“ f'o' de baud's sake, W'illiyum, what's 
struck you ? Coiildn’l you have .ot a few 
more billions on if you had .sewed them up 
the back? 'ruin round. Well, Well, well, 
well ! Have you joined the fire bri.gade, or 
merely the militia ? Isn’t there a druin or a 
bugle goes wilh dial onlfu ? ” 

“No, sir. li's what a page uses to of'Cii 
doors with.” 

'I'he adveni of bdilli Reniy ]irovefl most 
projiitioiis for Room 5 , floor 15 , of llu' 
Skylight liuildin.g. N oting ,Mr. Ripley, of the 
prosperous firm downstairs, ha[ipened in one 
day wilh some iiisiriiciions foi llunton, and 
he stai'i.'d verv inleiitlval die new tvpewriliiig 
gill. AfUrihat it .seemed iieeessaty for him 
to come often, each lime liiiiiging with him 
increasing business. Thi- (om|iany below 
aiipearcd to have awakeneci suddenly to the 
merits of the young law\er on tin lilleeiith 
floor. Besides ibis, .Mr. Riplev, jiin,, bad a 
good deal of oiilside liyiewiiling wliieli could 
be done as well, if moresloulv, in Room 5 
as anywhere else. O.leii this work rei|uired 
miiuite inslriieiioiis. which Mr. Ripley gate 
direct to I he girl so that there might lie no 
mistalu's. ’file girl was eager dr do her 
work as it shoiilil be done, and paiti maikicl 
atlention, whilsl bdward I >unton lookeil un- 
ensfly across at die [wir, bm said nolhing. 
He found him-elf wishing Brow n and Riplev 
would send sonieoiK: else up with their 
messages. 

One morning Miss Remv approaehed his 
desk with radiant ku e, and placed an open 
letter before him. He read it in silenei.-, the 
frown deetjeni.ig on his brow as be did so. 
It was from Brown and Riplev, telling Miss 
Editb Remv that one of their typewriter 
girls was leaving, ;>e,d they offered the posi 
tion to Miss Kemy, with a salary of ten 
dollars a week. He looked uji at her, and 
his enpression ( lulled the enthusiasm in the 
young girl’s face. 

“ Are you going to accept the situation ? ” 
he a.s 1 ^e(.', cohlly. 

“ why, no. i hadn’t thought of doing 
that.” 

“1 will give you ten dollars a week. 1 


have been going to speak about it for some 
(lays, anel 1 wish I had d(,'ne so before you 
r(,*coived this.” 

“ I do not want any sum per week ; 1 am 
perfectly satisfied as I am. 1 hoiic you don't 
think 1 showed you the letter for the purpose 
of getting a .salary. I merely wanted you to 
know that 1 am improving. \'ou see, 1 have 
done a good deal of work for Brow'll and 
Riplev, and il must have been satisfactory, 
or they would not have made this offer. 

I ton'l you think so? I thought you would 
be plea.sed, but, instead of that, you seem 
angry." 

“ 1 am not angry wilb you, Mi.ss Reniy ; but 
now lhat yon do not intend to accept the 
proposal, I may sa\ that I ('(insider this letter 
a breach of etiipiette on the part of Brown 
and Ripley. It would never occur to me, 
no matter how ludsperous I was, to hire 
away the . . . thi^ assistant of another 
firm,'' 

“ Don’t vou think you are unjiist to them? 
N'ou remember how you stood up for them 
wlu n 1 thought they had [ilajed a practical 
joke oil me in sending me up here that first 
day. 'I'hey don’t look on me as your 
employee.” 

“ 1 did not ns(.' the word ‘employf’C.’” 

“It's the right word, nevertheles.s. But 
whal 1 was going to say was that I do outside 
wdi'k, and they \ery likely think I am merely 
renting jiart of llie office here.” 

“ Perhaps. Still, they might have written 
to me and found out.'' 

“ Would you h.i\e said f was your 
emplovee ? " 

bdward Diini(.pn lo(.iked up at her, a faint 
smile hoveiin;; round his lips and a touch of 
appeal in his eves. 'flien he deliberatelv 
|il.ii'ed Ills hanc.l on hers, which rested on the 
de.sK. 

. “ I would say anytliing that would keep 
yon here.” 

She withdrew her hand abruptlv, a flash of 
anger lighting her eoiinlenanee, the first he 
had (‘Ver seen there. 

" Sir, you makti it imjiossihle for me to 
sta\-. 1 shall accept the invitation.” 

“ W y ? Because I touched your hr.n(.l ? ” 

“'I'lial, and your tom; and your words. 
Vou take aelvantage of my dependent posi¬ 
tion here.” 

“ Vour jiosition is not antj never has bean 
dependent. If il were, you have just given 
me proof that il is so no longer. 1 am sorry 
I gave you offence, anti 1 promise you 
will have no further cause ol romplaint if 
you will consent to stay hert.” 
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“ Very well. I believe you to be a man 
of your word.” 

F.dward Dunton busied himself at his desk 
for a while in silenee, then rose, took his hat, 
and went out, telling Killy as he passed 
through the other room that he would not 
return till after lunch. 

“ All right, sir,” said the genial Billy ; “I’ll 
pul up the ‘ Back in P’ive Minutes ’ card.” 
When this duty was performed Billy rapped 
at the inner door and entered, with a doleful 
expression on his chubby face. 

“.Say, Mi.ss Remy, mum, y’aint a-goin' 
t’leave, are ye’m ? ” 

“ Ah, Mr. Billy, you’ve been listening at 
the key-hole. 'J'hat’s how little boys eorne 
to get their ears boxed.” 

“ But you aint a-goin’ t’go somewhere elsi.', 
mum? You know, Mr. Ifunton thinks a lot 
of you, pretty near’s much’s I do'm.” 

“ You are very much mistaken, Billy.” 

“’Deed I ain’t’m. And what makes you 
pretend’m ? He sees ye home every niglit’ni. 
lie wouldn’t take all that trouble if he - ” 

“ Billy, what are you talking about ? Mr. 
Dunton never .saw me home in his life. 
What mtikes you say such things ? ” 

Billy .scratched his flaring heail in visililc 
perftlexity. He was getting into deej) water. 

“Well, what the ’nation is he doin’, then ? 
Soon’s you leave every night he cuts down 
by t’other elevator, just like’s if the house’s 
afire. I watched him from the hall window, 
and’s soon’s you’re out the front door he’s 
out, after ye. I thought he’s tryin’ t’keteh 
uji’n S(;e ye home.” 

“ Billy, you are very much mistaken,” 
said the girl, earnestly ; “ now let me give 
you some advice. You must not watch 
people : you must not listen at key-holes - 
that’s very unmanly ; and you mustn’t spi;ak 
to anyone of wh:it you’ve just told me.” 

“ All right, rnum.” 

“ Because if you do I cannot stay here any 
longer. I think 1 ought to leave now, but I'll 
Stay for your sake, Billy.” 

liilly was somewhat overcome. 1 le beggc:d 
her not to tell Mr. Dunton what he had said, 
and when she ])rotnised he waait back to his 
room and had to whirl many times on the tall 
stool before he recovered his customary 
serenity. 

It was two days after this that young Mr. 
Ripley came up. “ I say, 1 )unton, we’ve got 
a bit of work that’s entirely out of our line, 
but it’s from a client we do a great deal of 
business for, and we don’t want to olTend him 
by refusing. His name is Deidrich Van 
Ness, and he lives in Peoria. He is rich as a 


pork-dealer, and although penurious, there’s 
evidently money in this if you can carry 
it off. He is guardian of his niece, Norma 
Van Ness, a girl of eighteen, who will 
come into halt a million when slie’s tw'enty- 
one. Well, a while ago she bolted, and the 
old man has been fus.sing round quietly 
trying to find her. He hasn’t succeeded, 
and now he comes to us. My father has 
written him that it is a case for the 
detectives, but the old than won’t listen to ' 
that. He says the detectives are more fond 
of giving away their cleverness to the news- 
jiajiers, and getting long notices of their 
culttncss, with a two column cut of them¬ 
selves, Ih.in ol finding anything that is lost, 
and 1 guess he's about right. He w'ants this 
done ipiictly, and above all things he fears it’s 
getting into tlu' papers. ]‘'or this he's willing 
to shell out handsomely. ’ 

“ Has he any clue?” asked Dunton. 

“ No. \ (111 sei', she was going off to visit 
a friend in the southern |)arl of the St.ate. 
She never put in ;in appearance there, and 
three weeks were passed before her I’eoriti 
folks knew she had skijipcd.” 

“ How much money had she with her?” 

“ He thinks she can’t have very much, but 
she had a lot of jewellery that she might Itave 
turniM into money.” 

“That ought to be a good clue. She, ol 
course, made for ( Chicago, atid sold her trin¬ 
kets here. fVc must have a description ol 
them, 'rhen we ought to have her jthotm 
graith.” 

“ Yes, my father wrote tdioiil that, hut it 
seems the young woman was clever enough 
to destroy them. They cati't litid a |)icture 
of her in the house.” 

“ I'herc ought not to he much difficulty 
ahotit th.tl. Some I'eoria jthotograjther is 
sure to have a negative.” 

The girl at the typewriter g.aspcd, then 
went nervotisly on with her work, spoiling 
white jtajter. 

“ ln(|uiries about the negative would have 
to be conducted very circunispeclly. The 
old man is in terror lest the scandal becomes 
public. That is a great handicap.” 

“Yes, and the lapse of time is another 
She may be in Paris by now.” 

“ Quite so. Well, here are all the docu¬ 
ments we have. Will you look them over ? ” 

“Yes. 1 suppose the preliminary step 
would be for me to go to Peoria, and get any 
further particulars there.” 

“ Perhaps; still, the old man is coming to 
town to-morrow or next dtiy, and I’ll bring 
him up here to have a talk with you.” 
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one by one. nnule 

some' notes, tlu n ueni down to llte oHfes 
ol IJi'Oun iind Riplev. .\s soon its lii- u:is 
goint Miss Keni\ loie up the Ivpewilllen 
slieels .u wliieli site iitid iieen working, put 
on her lial, and lelt da loom. 

“ .My, ” eiied hopping down (Voiii 

his .stool, “you look seared to death'ni. 
W hat s the mailerN on re while as while.” 

“I am not leeling well, dell Mr. I imilon, 
wIk.'II lie I omes h.iek, that l\e gone home 
1 may not be here tomorrow or next day. 
'IV Ii him I expeel to go onl into the eoiinlry 
tor a week |)erhaps. ’ .\nd belore IJilly eoiihl 
I’xpiess lii.s sorrow aderpialely the girl was 
gone. 

|•'ollr days later, when she relumed to die 
Olliee, billy had sueh news to U.dl her that he 
lorgol lo imuii'e- aller her healih, bill perhajis 
that niigiil have been .leeomiled I'or by the 
fact that she v.is lookiiyg exlremelv well. 

“Oh, say ' Miss Reiiiy, we.’re going to 
find a girl whal’s rim'd away. Oee, isn’t that 
fine? There was an old gent here die day 
aller you U.’lliii, and ia.-’s a goin't'give Mr. 
Diinton fixe thousand rloliars il Ire finds that 
ere girl.” 

“ Voii’ve b'''.ii hstening at the key hole 
again, billy.” 

“.\o, I dirlifdiii, honour bright. 'I'hey 
spoke .so loud 1 didn't have to." 

Isdward DuiUon was either more solieitous 
about her health or more polite than billy. 
She told liini she had been slaying at a puiet 
place on the lake shore, and he advised her 
to go back there for another week at least. 
But finally he admitted that he was most 


needful 01 a typewriter girl at that 
inonunt, and he gave her some des¬ 
criptions ol herseli and her jewellery 
to copy in triplicate. 

That evening Mr. I tunton’s chances 
of reaching aflluence in his profession 
lliroiigli the patronage 
of brown and Ripley 
were extinguished. 
As .Miss Keiiiy was 
turning u|,i an iin- 
frcrjiiciilcd street to 
reach her tcm|)orary 
home she was sur- 
jirised to find young 
Mr. Ripley hy her 
sidi'. .She xvas (.li.s- 
(|iiieted by the 
ihmight that he had 
|.•\i(lently followed 
her through the 
more crowtled 
thoroughfares., and 
had accosted her only when they were alone, 
“(lood evening, Mi.ss Remy. A fellow gets 
no soil of chain e of speaking with you in that 
oliiec, so 1 thought I'll just hup[)en along and 
escort vou home. Where have yon been 
these last few days? 1 tell you I w'as just 
lieartbroken when I went ufi to No. 5 and 
lomul vou weren’t there.” 

“ S oil mustn’t talk to me like that, Mr. 
Kililev,” said the girl, coming ton standstill 
and refusing his proffered arm. 

" Why not ? When a fellow's clean gone 
on a girl isn’t he to lie allowed t(.i say so? 
This i.s a In-e coiinirv, you know.” 

" I’x'caiisi' il is a free eounlry, 1 ask you to 
stand asiile ami lei me pass.” 

“Oh, if it conii.'S lo that, the side-walk is 
as iiiucii mine as vours, y(.m know.” 

both started when a new voicy broke into 
ijir ilisriission. 

•'ll it conies to what, Mr. Ripley?” 
Mdward I >11111011 stepped i|'.iieliy into the 
space helween the girl and the man who had 
just (lisputcil her right of way. This action 
had the inslantaneiius effect of making young 
Mr. Riplev exlreim.’ly angry. 

“ W' o asked yon lo interfere, you miser¬ 
able whelp of a half stalled lawyer?” 

“ .My interference seems to have been 
necessary, wlii n a young lady cannot go un¬ 
molested to her home.” 

“ Young lady ! Oh, 1 see how it is. This 
is your meeting place, and 1-” 

Dunton’s fist broke the sentence, and 
Ripley went down at full length, and remained 
there. 
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“ May I accompany you, Miss Remy ? ” resulted in the loss of favour of Brow^, and 
“I shall be pleased if you do.” Ripley.” ' ' 

Ne.xt motning Miss Remy found the office “Oh, Billy has Ireen telling you? 
in the sole possession of Hilly, who was That young man is like the other parrot 
quivering with excitement, each particular — he talks too much.” 
jrerpcndicular red “ Neverthelc.ss, this 

will make a serious 
difference to you in 
your business.” 

“ Oh, my business 
was never much to 
brag about. I shall 
devote myself entirely 
to this Van Ness case. 

1 am giuininteed my 
exircnses at least.” 

“ Hut M r. Van Ness 
is Hrown and Riirlcy’s 
clietit. They won't 
allow him to leave his 
affairs in )'Our hands.” 

“ .Miss Remy," said 
the young man, with a 
smile, “ you would 
make a gf>od lawyer. 
What you suggest is 
very [uobable ; still, it 
won't much matter. 
]f I find the girl 1 can 
claim the reward, and 
that will set me on my 
feet.” 

“ 15 ut you cannot 
])ursue your investiga¬ 
tions if your expiaisi's 
are not guaranteed.” 
“That's quite true. 

Riplc’v was up here, tind's gonne pul Mr. Vou seem resolved I shall see the worst side 

Dunton in gaol, 'cause he knocked his son ol the complication.” 

dt)w'n last night. Mr. Dunton’s gone out “1 don't want you to delude yourself, 

t’get bail. Ri|)ley says he’s a-goin’ t’tuin Here is ijiy resignation, neatly typewritten 

him, an’ if >vt' don’t find that girl 1 guess and correctly worded.” 

he will.” , “ .\h, now, that is unkind. Miss Remy. I 

To Hilly’s disap[)ointment the girl went can stand the loss of Hrown and Ripley 

through to the otlua room and sat down at without a regret, but if you di-sert me, well 

her typewriter without making any com- ... 1 ])romi.sed not to give expression . . . 

ment on his startling intelligence. AVben you know you were kind enough to say 1 was 

Edward Dunton came in Iji! ma<le no allusion a man of my word, and ... 1 have tried to 

to the; exciting visit of the elder Mr. Ripley, be.” 

and W"nt on w itb his work as if nothing in “ That proviso held only while I was ir. 
particular had ha|)()ened. Therefore Miss your employ. When 1 have resigned you 

Remy lound herself compc'lled to open con- may say what you like.” 

versation on the subject. She totjk with her The young man looked quickly up at her, 
the. two letters she had typewritten, and stood but her face was very demure and her eyes 

by his desk in the same position she had were on the desk. She went on without 

occujjied on the day he placed his hand on glancing at him, handing him the second 

hers. letter. 

“Mr. Dunton,” she began, “I under- “This you must .sign, and .send to Mr. 
stand tliat your championship of me has Van Ness. If you use a reasonable amount 
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of wisdom in the negotiations you will be 
on your feet, as you remarked a few mo¬ 
ments ago.” 

Dunton read the letter ; 

“Dear .Sir,- I beg to inform you that I 
have discovered llu' wherealxmts (jf yrair 
niece, and am in a position to produce her 
any time at any place that is ('onvenient for 
you. She did not .sell or pawn her jewels, as 
I supyiosed, but had been .saving money for 
more than a year before she left home, and is 
now in i>o.s.session of nearly a thousand 
dollars. 

“ 1 may add that you are to deal entirely 
with me in this matter. 1 t-annot act with 
Messrs. Drown and Ripley. II they claim to 
haye anything to do with the case, then let 
them jiroducc tiu; girl. 

" \'ours ycry truly.” 

“Of course you are Miss hiornia \an 
Ness ? " hr said, at last. 

“ N’es.” 

“W'liy on earth did yon run .iway and 
come into such a turmoil as ( hicago? ” 

“ Deeause niy uncle wi.shed me to marry 
luy cousin, and I h.i\e an objection to being 
Coen.'ed, 1 haw 


“ I did not know' that.” 

“ 1-low absurdly under the mark was that 
futile description of you which you typed .so 
industriou.sly.” 

“I thought it extremely flattering. I shall 
take your advice regarding a ('hicago lawyer, 
and 1 offiT you five thousand dollars a year to 
look alter my interests, although 1 warn you that 
you may have to wait for the money at first.” 

rile young man shook his head. “ 1 shall 
do it for nothing, or not at all," he said. 

It was a blessing that Hilly had been cured 
ol his |)ropensity for listening at the key hole, 
lor thus the proceedings of these two young 
people will be lor ever unknown to the workl, 
unless either ot thtanselves caies to tell. 

W'lieii Miss \'an .\’ess came into the outer 
loom and clo.sed the door, luiving previously 
begged her lover not to acc(im|)any her, she 
was perceptibly Unshed and Hurried, so the 
acute Hilly knew at once something itnportant 
had ha])|ietied. 

“ lias he foitnd the girl?" asked Hilly, all 
agog. 

“'Ves. Hilly, he ha.s." 

“ .Vtid will he get the five thoustxtid 
dollars ?” 


been very tin- 
happy for nearly 
two years." 

“ 1! u t y o u 
conid h a yi 
come to ;mv 
reputable firm 
of lawyers, and 
they would haw 
atbanced you 
what tiioney you 
needed, atid 
w o u 1 d h a y e 
looked aft.,r 
your i tit crests 
. . . . glad to 
do ll” 



“Oh, you 
tiicrcctiaty little 
wretch - he will 
get a great deal 
more.” 

'I'hen hap- 
jiciied an ewtit 
w h i c h the 
b r i s I 1 y, re d- 
haired Hilly 
had feared for 
a lotig time. 
I’o his horror 
and distiiay, 
s h e i m p e t - 
uou.sly kissed 
him. 


“of course vou ark miss norm a van ness?” 


Vol. XX.-22. 















ANIMAL ACTUALIT/ES. 


in.*c;uist‘ of ;i t'rrt.iin l.irniyard aftinily Ix'twtcn 
llifiii ; tlu' niOMki:y wus in jiiiining 

iKlinitliiiH'c to (1 h‘ 1 lull. l]o \v;is an oxotic 
I'lcaluiv, and llion; was soiin'tliinj; near to 
liuinan aiiout liiin that sixinod to iiiatk him 
as not of tin.- |iii; and ttirki-y “sot." I!iil for 


lliat day tficv would ^ive tlu'nisclvcs an extra 
( Iran iiji all rxcriil the pir - and parade the 
decks in procession. l!ut invarialjly ere long 
the monkev would jierccivc the advantages 
ol riding, and with a sudden sjiring he would 
inoiinl the pig, sei/e him hy the ear.s, and go 




I 

11 >[' 

/ c' V. \. 




( \. 







his own part he took a most extreme faney 
for the gfiose and hclovc long all were 
happy together, and the ehih of live 
“ passettgr.TS’’made great merriment for the 
oliieers and erew of the Jinun. 


olfat a gallop, sitting astride the pig's ne( k. 
The pig, lor his jiart, would tear off at his 
hardest, grunting and protesting, rushing and 
hurking, witli the nest of the ehih toiling 
excitedly in the tear. Ihit .none of his 


. . - - ‘WV. UI III; 

Sunday was ihc liix-at day (or the club. On .antics availed to rid him of his io('krv 


A CHECK. 
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who stuck ill his |)l:\cc, challcrln^ aiid .uriii- 
niiig with joy, and iha;.',i',iiit; incrriU- at the 
llift's cars, liiil the pin had ;i last resource. 
■Alter a lew Irantii.' rounds ol tin.' deck he 
would sto]) and consider tiie inalter thouithl- 


wilh his small and ihounhlful i-yi-. The n, 
\silh a sudden rush, In- would dash under th.it 
crank hardy the heinhl of his hack and 
with a lerrilie shock jacko would no flvinn 
and tunihlini; into space, an outwitted and a 


fully. Rtishin" was of no use, htiekinn and sorelv hriiised nionkev. .\nd on the instant 


shying wi'i'i.' wholly ineffectual. There still the ivhole eiuh would na'I'cr round to eiiioy 


remained scraping, .'snt'ely revolviun his pro¬ 
ject in his mfnil, the pig would walk slowly in 


till discomliiiire ol the cleverest niemhcr. 
■And so the pig's triunijih endured till Jacko, 


the direr tion of the main pump. He would' after two or three tumhles, learned to jtunp 
mea.iure the space lietween crank and deck for the crank and sit there. 


«>0N1£ 1 








Ihe Brass Bottle. 

I''. Anstkv. 


Author of 

c:iiAi>rEU XV]. 

A KII.I INC, I'KlI.vl. 

1()R ri'\.\'1'1'Afor N'enfi- 
iiinri', iIk- niom'fiitary dismav 
he had lelt (in liluliiyi; lliiiiself 
dcserU'd hy liis unfatlMim- 
aiili,' jinnee al ihe very outset 
ol 1>(ie ('eieiuony passed tin- 
noticed, ns Ihe I'riine W’aiden of tlio ('andle- 
stiekniakers’('oinp.iny iniinediately caini- to 
his n-.SI lie hy hi ielly introdueint; him to the 
l.ord Mayor, who, with dignified eoiiitesv. 



had descended to tlie lowest ste[> of t!ie dais 
to n.-ceive him. 

“ Mr, A'entimore,” said the C.'hief .Mayis 
trale, cordially, ns lie pressed Tlorace's hand, 
“ yon must allow me to sav that 1 consider 
this one of the uri.-atest privileges—if not Hu' 
prealest jirivilci^e -that have fallen to my lot 
dtirin,;; a term of olli, e in which I have had 
the honour of wekoininp more than the 
usual niimher of illusirioiis \isilors.” 

“ .\ly 1,01(1 .Mavoi. ’said llorace, with ale 
solute sincerity. “ yo" really ovi rwhelm me. 
i I only wish I could feel that J liad done 
ainthinp to desem 
this this maftnifiei.-nt 
compliment ! ” 

“ .-Ml ! ” replied the 
l.ord .Mayor, in a 
paternally rallying 
tone. “ Modest, my 
dear sir, I perceive. 

Like all Iruly preat 
men ! \ most admir 


ria'- I’l ,'A ., (■/,. 

'' 1—I have hicen given to iiiideistand .so,” 
.said Horace, with a sinking heart —for he 
had hegun to hope that the woisi was over. 

“ Jlut hidore we adjourn,’' said his host, 
“you will let me tempt tdii to partake of 
some slight refreshment- just a snack ?” 

Ilorai'c was not hungrv, hut it occurred t(.> 
him that he mighi get through Ihe ceremony 
with more credit alter i glass of cham|iagne, 
so he accepted ihc .n\ ilation, and was con¬ 
ducted lo an exti.nipori/ed Iniffit at. one end 
of Ihc 1 .ihrary. wheie he fortilied him.sr-lf for 
the impeinling ordeal with i I'u'riii/r .sand¬ 
wich and a liiimjier of the driest champagne 
in the t'orporation cellars. 

“ riicy talk of aholishing us," said Ihe 
Lord Mayor, as he look an anchovy on toast ; 
“Imt 1 maintain, Mr. N'entimore—I maintain 
that we, with our ancient customs, our lime- 
hoiioiirid traditions, form a link with the 
[last, which a wise statesman will preserve, if 




I'erniit me 
vou to the 


able trait 1 
to present 
.Sheriffs." 

The Sheriffs a|i 
[lea red highly de¬ 
lighted. Iharai (■ shook 
hands with bolh of 
them ; indei ti. In the 
flurry of the moment 
he very niarly offen d 
to do so I, ill the 
Sword ai.'i .Mace 
bearers as well, . but 
their hands were, a.s 
it hujipe’K-d, , iherwii e 
engaged. 

“T'he actual pre.sen- 
tation,” said the l ord 
Mayor, “ take.> place in 
the ( Teat I Tall, a.s you 
are doubtless aware.” 



‘ ‘ tHKV TAI.K CiF ALtil.I.'iMJNC US, SAIM 1IIF. M 
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1 may emi)loy a somewhat vulgar term, 
unliiikered with.” 

Horace agreed, rememhering a link with a 
far more ancient past with which ho devoutly 
wislu'd he had refrained from tinkering. 

“ Talking of ancient customs," the Lord 
Mayor continued, with an odd hlend of [aide 
and apology, “ you will .shortly have an ilhis'ra- 
tion of our antirpiated procedure, which may 
impress you as ijuaint." 

Horaer', feeling ab.sohitely idiotic, mur- 
muri-d that he felt sure it would do that. 

“ Before ))ii;senting you for the freedom 
the I’rime tVarden and five officials of the 
O.indlestiekmakers’ Comiiany will give tlieir 
te.stiniony as compurgators in your favour, 
making oath that you are ‘a man of good 
name and fame,’ and that (\ou will he 
amused at thi.s, .\lr. \'entimore) that you ‘do 
not desire the freedom of tliis City whereliy 
to defraud the Queen or the City.’ 11 a, ha ' 
Curious way of putting it, is it not?” 

“Very,” said Horace, guiltily, and not a 
little coticerncd on the officials’ account. 

“A mere form 1 ’’ .said the Lord Mayor: 
“ hut I for oni', .Mr. \'entimorc —1 (or one 


Mayor. “ Your costume is very nice—very 
nice, indeed, and- and most approjiriate, I 
am sure. Jiut I see the City Marshal is 
waiting for u.s to head the procession. Shall 
we le.'id the way ? ” 

The band struck uii the March of the 
Prie.sts from “Athalie,” and Horace, his head 
in a whirl, walked with his host, followed by 
the City l.ands Committee, the Sheriffs, and 
other dignitaries, through the Art Ciallery and 
into the Creat Hall, where their entrance was 
hiaalded hy a flourish of trmnjiet.s. 

The Hall was crowded, and Ventiinore 
foiitid himself tlie object of a popular demon- 
slratioti which would have tilled him with 
jov atxl pride if he could only have felt that 
he had ilone anything whatever to Justify it, 
for it was ridiculous to sup|Kise that he liad 
rendered himself a public benefactor bv 
restoring a coinicted Jinnee to freedom and 
society generally. 

His only consolation was that the Lnglish 
are a r.ice not given to effusivi-ness with- 
out very good reason, anil that before the 
ceremony was over he wnuld be enabled to 
gather what were the particular serr ices which 


should be sorry to see these picturesque old 
practices die out. 'I'o tny mind," he ailded, 
as he linisheel a /li/f de Joie stuulwich, 

“ the modt'i'ti inijia- 

tience to swee|i away 

all the ancient land 

marks (whetlier they he 

sujierannuated or not) - 

is one of the most dis- 

(juietitig symptoti of 

the age. ^'ou won't * 

have any more c ;,j 

“ Now', don’t 
Say another 
w ' rd !.said 

I h e Lord ;,OD THKKK. uov 


tl - C - *“l 

:>0D THKKK, uowi.si; I1KI*1£ATKULV. 


had escili’d such unbounded cnthusitisni. 

Meanwhile he stood there on the crimson- 
draped and (lower bedecked dais, howitig 
repeatedly atid trustitig 
j that he did not look so 
' forlornly foolish as he 
/. - ''W' felt. .\ long shaft of 

' ■■ Z sunlight struck dowti 

f J betweeti the Cothic 

' rafters and dap|)led the 

. brown stone walls with 

jiatches of gold ; the 
electric lights in the 
I big hoopeil chandeliers 

Q showed jiale and feeble 

against the .siihdued 
glow of the stained 
glass; the air was heavy 
with the scent of flowers 
and es.senccs ; then 
there was a rustle of 

i eN|)ectation in the audi¬ 
ence, and a jiause, in 
‘X which it seemed to 

-Horace that everybody 

_ Y X on the dais was almost 
S? as nervous and at a loss 

what to do next as he 
\ was him.self. Hewi.shed 
\ with .all his soul Ih.at 
they would hurry the 
ceremony through, any- 
I ,.K,.eA-niDLv." how, and let him go. 
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At length the proceedings liegan liy a sort 
of solemn affectation of having merely met 
there for the ordinary business of the day, 
which, to Horace just then, seemed childisli 
in the extreme ; it was resolved that “ items 
I to 4 on the agenda need not.he discussed," 
which brought them to item 5. 

Item 5 was a resolution, read by tin.' Town 
Clerk, that “ tht: freedom of the City should 
be presented to Horace Ventimore, Ksi)., 
Citizen and (ian<lle.-.liekniaker’’ (whieli last 
Horace was not aware of being, but suppo.sed 
v.agucly that it had been somehow managed 
while he was at the buffet in the Library), " in 
recognition ol his services"—the resoliilion 
ran, and Horace listened with Ins ears 
“especially in connection witn. . , It was 

most unfortunate.but at this jirecise point 

the otficial was s( i/ed with an attack of 
coughing, in which till was lost but the 
conclusion of the sentence, “ . . . that have 
justly entitled him to the gr.ititude ;in<l 
admiration of his Iciiow-eonnUymen," 

I'hen the six conipurgators came forward 
and vouched for Ventimf)re's fitness to 
receive the Ireedom lie had painful doubts 
whether llmv altogether understood what a 
res[)onsibility they were undertaking but it 
was too late to warn them, and he. could 
only trust that lla-y knew mori- of their 
business than he did. 

After this the t'lly ('hamberlain lead him 
an address, to which Horace listened in 
resigni'd bewilderment. The Chamberkaiu 
referred to the imanimitv and enthusiasm 
with which the ri-soluiion had been earrierl, 
and said that it was bis pleasing and honour 
able duty, as the mouthpiece of that ancient 
City, to ai.ldiess what he diccribed with some 
inadequacy as ‘‘a few words’’ to one by 
adding whose .iamc to their roll of lia emen 
the Corporation honoured rather ihemsebes 
than the ri:eipient of their homage. 

It was flattering, but to llorace’s ear 
the phrases souiideil excessive -- almost 
fulsome, thongli, of course, that depended 
very much on what Im h.id done, whieh lie 
had .still to ascertain The onrtor proceeded 
to read him “Illustrious 1 ,ist of London's 
Roll of 10X11,0," ,1. '■ eital which made Horace 
shiver with apprel cnsion. Lor what names 
tliey were ! What glorious deeds they had 
performed! How 'as it iiossiblc that be - 
plain Horace Ventimore, a struggling architect 
who had missed his one great chance—-could 
have ach eved (especially without even being 
aware of it) anything that woukl not seem 
ludicrously insignificant by comparison ? 

He had a morbid fancy that the marble 


goddesses, or whoever they were, at the base 
of i\'elson'.s monument opposite were regard¬ 
ing him with stony disdain and indignation ; 
that the statue of Wellington knew him for 
an arrant impostor and averted his head with 
cold contempt; and th.at the efligy of Lord 
Mayor lleckford on the right of the dais 
would come to life and denomieo him in 
another moment. 

“ Turning now to your own distinguished 
services,” he suddenly heard the City 
Chamberlain resuming, “\oii .are jirobably 
aware, sir, that it is customury on these 
oeeasioiiH to mention speeilieally tbe par¬ 
ticular merit wbieb lias btxrn deemed worthy 
of civic recognition.” 

Horace was greatly relieved to hear it, for 
it struck him as a most sensible and, in his 
own ptuticulai case, e.sseiilial formtility. 

“ But, on the present oei.asioii, sir,’’ pro- 
eeede‘1 the speaker, “1 led, as all iiresent 
must feel, that it would be imiieeessary— 
nay, almost impertinent--were I to weary 
the public car by a halting recapitulation of 
deeds with which it is alre.idy so a[)pre- 
ciatively ftiniili.ar." At this he was inter¬ 
rupted by deafening and long coiitimied 
appl.uise, at the end of whieh he eontinued : 
“ 1 have only, therefore, to greet vou in the 
name of the (iorporation, and to offer you the 
right baud of fellowship as a Lreeman, and 
Citi/.eii, and Camllestiekmaker of London.” 

.‘\s he shook hands he presented Horace 
with a copy of the Oalli of Allegiance, 
intimating that he was to read it aloud. 
Naturally Ventimoie had not the least 
objection to swear to be good and true to 
our Sovereign Laiiy (Jueen X’ic.toria, or to 
be obedii'ut to the Lord .Mayor, and warn 
him of any conspiracies against the (,)ueen’s 
[leace which might chance to come under 
Ills oh.servalion ; so he took lluj oath cheer¬ 
fully enough, and hoped that this was really 
the end ol the eeremony. 

However, to his great ehagriii and a|)pre- 
heiision, the Lord .Mayor rose with the 
evident intention of making a speech. He 
said that the conclusion of the City 10 
bestow the highest honour in their gift upon 
■Ml. Horace Ventimore had been - here 
he hesitated—somewhat hastily arrived at. 
I’ersoually, he would have liked a longer 
time to prepare, to make the display le.ss 
inadequate to, and worthier of, this exceptional 
occasion. He thought that was the general 
feeling. (It evidently wa.s, jurlging from the 
loud and unanimous cheering.) However, 
for reasons which—for rea.sons with which 
they were a.s well acquainted as himself, the 
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nolici' h.'ui been short. The Corporation 
had yieUii.d (as tliey ahvay.s diil, as it would 
always be their pride and pleasure to yield) 
to po|)ular p’-essure which was practically 
irresistible, and hatl done the best they 
could in tile limited—he might almost say 
the unjireccdentedly limited jieriod allowed 
them. 'I’hc proudest leaf in Mr. Venlimoie's 
chaplet of laurels to-day was, he would 
venture to assert, the sight of the cstra- 
ordinary entliusiasm and assemblagiy not 
only in that noble hall, but in the thorough¬ 
fares of this mighty Metropolis. Under the 
circumstances this was a marvellous tribute 
to the admir.a- 
tion and affec¬ 
tion which Mr. 

V'entimore had 
succeeded in 
ins[)iring in the 
great heart of 
the people, rich 
and |)oor, high 
and low. lie 
would not detain 
his hearers any 
longra ; all that 
remained for 
him to do was 
to ask Mr. Yen- 
timorc’s accept¬ 
ance of a golden 
casket contain¬ 
ing the roll of 
freedom, and he felt 
sure that their distin¬ 
guished guest, before 
proceeding to inscribe 
his name on the regis¬ 
ter, would oblige thi m 
all by some account 
from his own lips of— 
of the events in which 
he had figured so 
prominently and so 
creditably. 

Ilorr'Ce received the 
Ciisket mechanically; therewas a universal cry 
of “.Speech!" from the audience, to which 
he re[i|'eil by shaking his head in helpless 
de[)rcr ation- but in vain ; he found himself 
irresistibly prr.-sscd towards tln' rail in front 
of the <' ri's, and the roar of aiiplause which 
giceted him saved him from all necessity of 
attempting to si)e;ik for nearly two miijutes. 

Duritig that interval he had time to clear 
his brain and think what he had better do or 
say in his present unenviable dilemma. Tor 
sotne time jast .1 suspicion had been growing 


in his mind, until it had now almost swollen 
into certainty. He felt th.'it, lieforc he com- 
irromised himself, or allowed his too generous 
entertainers to compromise themselves irre¬ 
trievably, it was absolutely necessary to 
ascertain his real position, and, to do that, he 
must make some sort of sireech. With this 
re.solvc all his nervousness and embarras.s- 
ment and indecision melted away ; he faced 
the assembly coolly and gallantly, convinced 
that his best alternative now lay in perfect 
candour. 

“.My Lord Mayor, my lord.s, ladies, and 
gentlemen,” he beg;in, in a clear voice which 

jrenetrated to 
the farthest gal¬ 
lery and com 
manded instant 
attention. “ If 
you itxpcct, to 
bear from me 
any description 
of what I’ve 
rione to lie re¬ 
like this, 
]’m afraid you 
will be disap¬ 
pointed. Tor 
my own belief 
is tliat I’ve done 
nothing what¬ 
ever.” 

'J'here was a 
general ciutcry 
of “ Ko, no ! ’’ 
at this, and a 
fervid murmur 
of |irotest. 

“ It’s all very 
well to say ‘ No, 
no,’" said Ho¬ 
race, “and 1 am 
extremely grate¬ 
ful to you all 
for the interrup¬ 
tion. Still, 1 can 
only repeat that 
1 am absolutely unawaie of having ever 
rendered my country or this great City a 
single service de.serving of the slightest 
acknowk'dgment. 1 wish 1 could feel 1 had 
but the simple truth is that, if I have, the 
fact has entirely slijiped from my memory.” 

.Again there were murmurs ; this time with 
a certain under-current of irritation, and he 
could hear the Lord Mayor behind him 
remarking to the City Chamberlain that this 
was not at all the kind of speech for the 
occasion. 
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“I know what you’re all thinking,” said 
Horace. “ You’re thinking this is mock 
modesty on my part, lliit it's nothing of the 
sort, /don’t know what I’ve done—but 1 
presume you an: all better inrornicd. Because 
the (Jorporation wouldn’t have-given me that 
very ( harming casket -you wouldn’t all of you 
be here like this- unless you were under a 
strong impression that I’d done some- 
ihini; to deserve jt.” At this there was a 
fresh outburst of apj)lause. “Ju.st so,” said 
Horace, cahi'ly. “Well, now, will any of 
you be kind enough to tell me, in a lew- 
words, 7v/iiil you supiiose I've done? ” 

'J’berc was a dead silence, in which every 
one looked at his or her neighbour and 
smiled feebly. 

“My Lord Mayor,” continued llorac'e, 
“ I appeal to you to tell me and this dis¬ 
tinguished assemlily w-hy on earth we’re all 
here ! ” 

Tile Lord Mayor oise. “I think it stifficienl 
to say,” he annouiK-cd, with dignity-, “that the 
(iorporation and nivscif were unanimously 
of opinion that this distiiu-tion 


and unpatriotic into the bargain, to depre¬ 
ciate the value of so great a distinction by 
permitting it to bo conferred unworthily. If, 
after you’ve heard what 1 am going to tell 
you, you still insist on my accepting such an 
honour, of course I will not be so ungracious 
as to refuse it. But I really don’t feel that it 
would be right to inscribe my name on youv 
Roll of Fame without some sort of explana¬ 
tion. If I did, I might, for anything 1 know-, 
involuntarily be signing the death-warrant of 
the Corporation !” 

There was a breathless hu.sh upon this ; the 
silence grew so intense that, to borrow- a 
slightly involved metaphor from a distin¬ 
guished friend of the writei s, “ you might 
have i)icked up a |)in in it! ” Honacc leaned 
sideways again.st the rail in an easy attitude, 
so as to fiice the Lord .Mayor, as well as a 
l)ortion of his audience. 

“ Before I go any farther,’’ he said, “ will 
your lordship pardon me if 1 suggest that it 
might be as w-ell to direct that all re])Ortcrs 
present should immediately withdr.aw?” 


should be awarded - for rea¬ 
sons which it is unnecessary 
and hum - ha-invidious to 
enter into here.” 

“ 1 am sorry,” persisted 
Horao-, “ but 1 must press 
your hjrdship for those 
reasons. 1 have 
an object .... 

Will the City . 

Chamberlain 

oblige me then ? 

. . . . No? Well, 

then, the Tow n r 

Clerk?.... No? 

— it’s just as I til I 

suspected : none 

of you can give 

me your reasons, V 'vl||j|l 

and shall 1 tell t j 

you why? He- ' { T 

cause there 

any .... N(>w, ' 

do beai w'Li me e’* , ; 

for a moment. ' . 

I’m (juite aware ' 

this is very on' " 

bitrrassiirg ior all _ 

of you—but rc- ^ 

member that it’s 








* TIIK KKlfmriCKS TABLE WA.S INSTANTJ.V 
• IN A STIi: i>l’ Alst.l K." 


The reporters’ talkie was in- 
stnntly in a stir of anger, and 
many of the guests expressed 
some di.s.satisfaction. “ Wc, at least,” said the 
Lord Mayor, rising, flushed with annoyance, 
“have no reason to dre.ad publicity. I 


infinitel) more awkward for me! I rt^lly decline to make a hole-and-'.orner affair of 

cannot accept the freedom of the City under this. I shall give no such orders.” 

any suspicion of fal.se pretences. It would Ite “ Very well,” said Horace, when the chorus 
a poor reward for your hospitality, and base of apjtroval had subsided. “ My .suggestion 
Vol. x*.-23. 
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was made quite as mueh in tlie (.’orporaiioii’s 
interests as in mine. I merely theughl that, 
vvlien you all clearly understood how grossly 
you've bet:n deluded, y(JU might prefer to 
have the details kept out of the news[)a|)ers 
if possible, fiut if you partitailarly want 
them published over the whole world, why, 
of course- 

.At) uproar followed here, under cover of 
which the Lord Mayor contrived to give 
orders to have the fa.slened till 

further direction.s. 

“ Don’t make this 

more difficult and dis- x 

agreeable for me than ‘ J - 

it is already ! ” said j \ 

I lorace, as soon as he 

could obtain a hearing atToJK 

again. “V'ou don’t f 

suppose that 1 should ^4 C 

have come here in 

this I'om-fool’s dress, u (f,;, t'* 

imposing my.self ot) 

the hosititality of this /T \\ ^ Vj/',-. 

gi'cat Lily, if I could 

have helped it! If L ’. 

you’ve been brought c'&jB 

liere under false pre- 1 WS 

tenccs, so have I. If .. 

you’ve been made to ^ ^ 

look rather foolish, 

what is tw/c situation \)r jalfi 

to mi nr) The fact is, 

I am the victim of a headstrong Bt ij 

force which 1 am utterly unable W A J 

to conl)'ol . . . .” 

Upon this a fresh uproar arose, siM 

and lu'evented him froni continu ^ 

ing for some time. “1 only ask j 

for fair play and a patient hear- ( 

ing! ' he i)leaded. •‘f’live me 
that, and 1 will undert.ake to re¬ 
store you all to good humour 
before 1 have done.” 

They calmed down at this 
appe.al, and he was able to pro- 
<,eed. “ ,\lv case is simply this,” 
he said. little time ago I ha|) 

|xned to go to an tiuction and 
l>uy a 1 )i-ge brass bottle. 

Lor some ine\[ilicable reason 
his last words rouseil the audience 
to nb.soliitc irenzy ; they would not 
hear anything about the bra.s.s a 

bottle ; every tinu he altemitted /j 

to mention it they howled him ' 

down : they his.sed, they groaned, i' 

liiey shook their fists ; the din was t-' 

positively deafening. ' 


Nor was the demonstration confined to the 
male iiortion of the assembly. One lady, 
indeed, who is a prominent leader in society, 
but whose name shall not be divulged 
here, was so carried away by her feelings as 
to hurl a heavy cut-glass bottle of smelling 
salts at Horace’s offending head. Lortu- 
nately for him, it missed him and only 
caught one of the officials (Horaiai was not 
in a mood to notice detads very accurately, 
but he had a notion that it was the City 
R c n I e III b ra n c e r) somewhere 
about the region of the watch- 
pocket. 

' “ ll'i// you hciir me out?’’ 

A'entunon-shouted. “I’m not 
trilling. 1 haven’t told you vet 

what was inside the bottle. 

When 1 o|)ened it, I found 
He got no larlhcT—-for, as the 
words left his li|)s, he felt him¬ 
self Seized by thi’ collar of his 
lilted off his feet by 
an agency he. was powerless 
to resist. 

U]) and u[) he was 
carried, past the 
great chanileliers, 
between the carved 
and gilded rafters, 
pursued by a uni 

versal shriek of dis¬ 

may and horror. 
Down below he 
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could see the throng of pale, upturned faces, 
and hear the wild screams and laughter of 
several ladies of great distinction in violent 
hysterics. And the next moment he was in 
the glass lantern, and the latticed panes gave 
way like tissue [)a|)er as he • broke through 
into the open air, causing the pigeons on the 
roof to whirr up in a flutter of alarm. 

Of course, he knew that it was the Jinnee 
who was abducting him in this sensational 
manner, and he was rather relieved than 
alarmed l)y I’akrash’s summary proccM-ding, 
for he .seemed, for once, to have hit u[ion the 
best way out of a situation that was rapidly 
becoming impossible. 

CHAri'F.R XVII. 

HIGH WORDS. 

Onci: outside in the oiien air the jinnee 
*■ towered ” like a phea.sant shot through the 
head, and Ilorac.- closed his eyes with a 
i:ombined swing -switchback - .and - (diannel • 
passage sensation during a flight which 
apparently continued for hours, althougli in 
reality it probably ilid not occupy more than 
a very few seiainds. His uneasine.ss was 
still further increased by his inability to 
guess where he was being taken to- for he 
l(dl instinctively that they were not travelling 
in the direction of home. 

At last he felt himself set down on some 
hard, firm surface, and ventured to o[)cii his 
eyes once more. M hen he realized where 
he actually was his knees gave way under 
him, and he was seized with a sudden 
giddiness that very nearly made him lose his 
balance. For he found himself standing on 
a sort of narrow' ledge or cornice immedi¬ 
ately under the ball at the top of St. I’anl's. 

Many feet beneath him spread the dull, 
leaden summit of the dome, its raised ridges 
stretching liki- huge serpents over the curve, 
beyond which was a glimpse of the green 
roof of the nave and the two west towers, 
with their grey columns and urn - topped 
biittresse.'- and gilded pine-apples, which 
shone ruddily in the sun. 

He had an impression of Liulgate Hill 
and Fleet St.-ect as a deep, winding ravine, 
steeped in jiartial shadow ; of long sierras 
of roofs and cjiimney-pots, showing their 
sharp outlines above mouse-coloured smoke- 
wreaths ; of the broad, pearl-tinted river, with 
oily ripivles and a golden glitter where the 
sunlight touched it; of the gleaming slope of 
mud under the wharves and warehouses on 
the Surrey side; of the moored barges and 
steamers lying in black clusters; of a small 


tug lussing noisily down the river, leaving a 
broadening arrow-head in its wake. 

CautiousI)' he moved round towards the 
east, where the houses formed a blurred 
mosaic of cream, slate, indigo, and dull reds 
and browns, above which slender rose-flushed 
spires and towers pierced the haze, stained 
in countless places by pillars of black, grey, 
and amber smoke, and lightened by plumes 
and jets of silvery steam, till all blended by 
iniperceptilde gradations into a sky of 
teiiderest gold slashed with translucent blue. 

It was a magnificent view, and none the 
less so because the indistinctness of all 
beyond a limited radius made the huge City 
seem not only mystical, but absolutely 
boundless in extent. But although Venti- 
moie w.as distinctly conscious of all this, he 
was scarcely in a state to aivpreciate its 
grandeur just then. He was much too con¬ 
cerned with wondering why Fakrash had 
chosen to plant him u|) there in so in.secure 
a position, and how he was ever 'to be 
resiaied from it, since the Jinnee had 
.apparently disappeared. 

He was not far off, however, for presently 
Horace .saw him stalk round the narrow cor¬ 
nice with an air of being irerfeetly at home 
on it. 

“ .'so there yoti are ! ” said Ventiinore ; “ I 
thought j-oii’d deserted me again. IVhat 
havi- you brought me up here for?” 

“ liecause I desired to have sjreech with 
thee in private,” replied the Jinnee. 

“ We’re not likely to be intruded on here, 
certainly,’’ said Horai e. “ Hut isn’t it rather 
exposed, rather public? If we’re seen up 
here, you know, it will cause a decided 
setisation." 

“ 1 have laid a spell on all below tliat they 
should not raise their eyes. Be seated, there¬ 
fore, and hear my words.” 

Horaia; lowered himself carefully to a 
sitting position, so that his legs dangled'in 
space, ;ind Fakrash took a seat by his side. 
“O, most indiscreet of mankind !” he began, 
in an aggrieved tone; “thou ha.st been near 
the committal of «. great blutider, and doing 
ill to thee atid to myself I ” 

“Well, I do like that 1 ” retorted Hor.ice; 
“ when you let me in for all that freedom of 
the City business, and then sneaked off leav¬ 
ing me to get out of it the best way I could, 
and only came back just as I was about to 
explain matters, and carried me up through 
the roof by my coat-collar! r>o you consider 
that tactful on your part ? ” 

“'Fhou hadst drunk wine and permitted it 
to creep as far as the place .if secrets.” 
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“Only on<! ,i;lass,” said Horace; “and 1 
wanted it, 1 can assure you. I was obliged 
to make a speech to them, and, thanks to 
you, I was in such a hole that 1 saw nothing 
lot it but to tell the truth.” 

“ Veracity, as thou wilt learn,” answcret 
jinnee, “is not invariably the Ship ol' 
Salety. Thou wert about to bt;tray the 
benel'actor who prot ured for thee such 
glory and honour as might well cause 
the gall-bladder of lions to burst with 
envy 1 ’’ 

“ If any lion with the least sense of 
humotir could have witnessed the pro¬ 
ceedings,” said VTaitiniore, “ hr might 
have burst with laughter—certainly 
not envy, flood 1-ord 1 haknish,” 
he cried, in his indignation, “ I’ve 
never felt such an absolute a.ss in 
iny whole life I If 
n o t h i n g w o u 1 d 
satisfy you but my 

receiving the free- __ 

dom of the flity, 
you might at li ast ‘ . ” 

have contrived 
some decent 
excuse for it! 

])Ut you left 
ftut the only 
point there 
was in the - 
whole thing 
— and till for 
what ? " 

‘ ‘ W h a t 
doth it sig¬ 
nify why the 
whole popu 
lace should 
come forth to 
acclaim thee 
and do thee 
honour, so 
long as they 
did so ? ” said 
fakrasli, sul¬ 
lenly. “ For 
tin; report 
of thy fame would reach Hedeea-el Jemal. ’ 

“That’s just where you’re mistaken,’’ said 
Horace. “ If you had not been in too 
desperate a hmry to make a few inrjuiriirs, 
you would have fountl out that you were 
taking all this trouble for nothing.” 

“ How sayest thou ? ” 

“Well,you would have discovered that the 
I’rincess is spared all temirtation to marry 
beneath her by the fiict that she became the 


bride of somebody 
else about thirty 
centuries ago. She 
married a mortal, 
one Seyf-el Mulook, 
a King’s son, and 
they’ve both been 
dead aconsider- 
able time an- 
,, other obsitacle 
to ytjur plans.” 

“ It is a lie,” 
declared Fitk- 
rash. 

“If you will 
take me back to 
X’incent S(|uare 
1 shall be happy 
to sliow yoti the 
evideiice in 
your national 
records,” said Honice. 
“ .And you may be glad 
lo know that your old 
enemy, Mr. jarjarees, 
came to a violent end, 
after a very s|iorting 
encounter with a 
King's daughter, who 
though proheient in ad¬ 
vanced magic, unfortu¬ 
nately perished herself, 
poor lady, in the final 
round.” 

“1 had intended thd- to 
accomplish his downfall,” 
said Fitkrash. 

“1 know,” .said Horaci:. 
“ It was most thoughtful of 
yon. but 1 doubt if I 
should have done it hall as 

Well.and it would have 

probably cost me an eye at 
the very least. It’s better as it is.” 

“And hytw long hast thou known 
of these things? ” 

“Only since last night.” 

“Since last night? And thou 
ditlst not unfold them unto me 
till this instant ?” 

“ I’ve had stieh a busy morning, you see,” 
explitined Horace. “'I’here’s been no timt;.” 

“Silly-bearded fool that 1 was to britig this 
misbegotten dog into the august presence of 
the great Ixard Mayor himself (on whom be 
peace !),” cried the Jinnee. 

“ I object to being referred to as a mis¬ 
begotten dog,” .sajd Horace, “but with the 
rest of your remark I entirely concur. I’m 
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afraid the Lord Mayor is very far from being 
at peace just now.” He pointed to the steep 
roof of tile (luilclhall, with its dormers and 
fretted pinnacles, and the slender lantern 
thrrjugh which he had so lately made his 
inglorious c-sit. “ There's the deuce of a row- 


going on under that lantern just now, Mr. 
Vakrash, you may depend upon that. 'They've 
locked the doeirs till they c.in decide what to 
do next - which will take them some time. 
And it’s all your fault I ” 

“ It was thy doing. Why didst thou dare 
to inform the Lord .Mayor that he was 
tieceived ? ” 

U'hy ? Tlectuise 1 thought he ought to 
know, llecause I was bound, particularly 
after inv oath of allegiance, to warn him 
of any conspiracy against him. llecause 
1 was in sucli a hat. He'll understand all 
that —he won't blame me for this bu.siness.” 

“It is fortunate;,’' observed the jinnee, 
“that I Hew away with thee before thou 
couldsl pronounce niv name.” 

“ \’ou gave vourself away,” said Honice. 
“'They ,.ll s.- i yi-ti, you know. \'ou weren’t 
flying so particularly fast. 'J'hey’ll recognise 
you again. If you ■;e///carry off a m;in from 
under the Lord Mayor's very nose, and shoot 
up through the loof like a rocket with him, 
you can’t expect to escape .some notice. You 
.sec, you happen to be the only unbotlled 
Jinnee in this City.” 

Lakrash shifted his sear on the cornice. 
“ 1 have committed no act of disrespect unto 
the Loid Mayor,” he said, “therefore he 


can have no just cause for anger against 
me. 

Horace perceived that the Jinnee was not 
altogether at ease, and jiushed his advantage 
accordingly. 

“ .My dear, good old 
friend,’ he said, “you 
rlon’t seem to 
realize yet what 
an awful thing 
you’ve done. 
I’ur your own 
misitiken pur- 
jio.ses you hate 
ompelled the 
('hief Magis¬ 
trate and the 
Corporation of 
the greatest 
City in the 
tvorld to make 
then I sel ves hojiejessl y 
ridiculous. 'They’ll 
never hear the last of 
this affair. Just look 
at till* crowds waiting 
I'liunth bcUiw there. Look at the 
Hags. Think of that gorgeous con¬ 
veyance of yours standing outside the 
Cuildhall. 'Think of the assembly in¬ 
side- all the most aristocratic, noble, and dis¬ 
tinguished personages in the land,'’ continued 
Horace, piling it on as he: proceeded; “all 
collected for what? 'To he made fools of by 
a Jinnee out of a br.-iss bottle ' ” 

“ Lor their own stdas will they preserve 
silence,” said Takrash, with a gleam of un¬ 
wonted shrewdness. 

“Ttohalily thi:y would hush it up if they 
only I'ould,” (oneeded Horace. “ Ihll how’ruw 
thev ? What are they to say? f\'hat plausible 
explaiituioii can they give ? besides, there’s 
rile Tress ; you don't know whtil the I’ress is ; 
hut 1 assure you its power is tremendous - 
it’s simply impossible to keep anything 
secret Ironi it nowadays. It has eyes and 
etirs everywhen: and a thousand tongues. 
Five minutc:s after •the doors in that hall are 
unlocked (and they can’t k(;cp them locked 
much longer) the reporters will be handing 
in their special descriptions of you and your 
latest v.agaries to their respective journals. 
Within half an hour bills will Ire carried 
tlirougli every quarter of London—bills with 
enormous letters; ‘ E.xtraordinary Scene at 
the HuildhalL’ ‘Strange Erl to a (avic 
T’uiiction.’ ‘ Startling Appearance of an 
Oriental Oenie in the (aty.’ ‘Abduction of 
a Ouest of the Lord Mayor.’ ‘ Intense 
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Excitement.’ ‘ Full Particulars ! ’ Ami by 
that time the story will have flashed round 
the whole world. Keep silence, indeed! 
Do you imagine for a moment that the Lord 
Mayor or anybody else concerned, however 
remotely, will ever forget, or be allowed to 
forget, such an outrageous incident as this ? 
If you do, believe me, you’re ini.slaken.” 

“Truly, it would be a terrible thing to 
incur the wrath of the Lord Mayor,” said the 
Jinnee, in troubled accents. 

“Awful!” said Horace. “Hut you seem 
to have rnanageti it.” 

“ I K: weareth round his neck a magic 
jewel, which giveth him dominion over evil 
spirits—is it not so?” 

“ You know best,” said Horace. 

“It was the splendour of that jewel and 
the majesty of his countenance that rendered 
me afraid to enter his presence, lest he should 
re('ognise me lor what 1 am and command 
me to obey 
him, for 
verily his 
might is 
greater even 
than Suley- 
man’.s, and 
his h a n cl 
h c a V i e r 
upon such 
of the Jinn 
as fall into 
his power! ” 

“ If that’s 
so,’’ sa i d 
Horace, “I 
should 
strongly ad¬ 
vise you to 
find some 
way of |>ut 
ting things 
straight be¬ 
fore it’s too 
late—you’ve 
no time to lose.” 

“ Thou sayest well,” * 
said Fakrash, spring¬ 
ing to his feet, and 
turning his face towards 
(!!hea])side. Horace shuffled 
himself along the ledge in 
a seated position after the 
Jinnee, and, looking down 
between his feet, could just see the tops of 
the thin and rusty trees in the churchyard, 
the black and serried swarms of foreshortenecl 
people in the street, and the black, scarlet- 


rimmed mouths of chimney-pots on the tiled 
roofs below. 

“ There is but one remedy I know,” said 
the Jinnee, “and it may be that 1 have lo.st 
power to ])erform it. Yet will 1 make the 
endeavour.” And, stretching forth his right 
hand toward the east, he muttered some kind 
of command or invocation. 

Horace almost fell off the cornice with 
apiirchension of what might follow. Would 
it be a thunderbolt, a plague, some frightful 
convulsion of Nature? He felt sure that 
Fakrash would hesitate at no means, however 
violent, of burying all traces of his blunder in 
oblivion, and had very little hope that, whatever 
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lie did, it would prove niiytliing but some 
worse indiscretion th;ui his previous per¬ 
formances. 

Hap[h!y, none of the.se extreme measures 
seemed to luue occurred to the Jinnee, 
though what followed was strange and striking 
enough. For presently, as if in obedience to 
the Jinnee’s weird gesticulations, a lurid licit 
of fog came rolling up from the direction of 
the Koyal Exchaiige, swallowing up building 
after buililing in its rapid course ; one by one 
the (hiildhall, bow ('hurch, Cheapside itself, 
and the churchyard disap|)eared, and Morac e, 
turning his head to the left, saw the inuiky 
tide sweeping on westward, blotting out 
l.udgate Mill, the Strand, Charing Cross,and 
Westminster—till at last he ;md Fakrash 
were alone aliene a limitles.s plain of bitu¬ 
minous cloud, the only living beings left, as 
it seemed, in a blank ;ind silent universe. 

“ book again ! ’said f akrash, and Horace, 
looking eastwaid, saw the spire of bow 
Crnircli rosy once more, and the Cuiklhall 
standing clear and intaci, and the streets and 
iKitise-tops gradualh reappearing. C)nly the 
Hags, with their unrestfnl shiver and play of 
colour, had disappeared, ami, with theiii, the 
waiting crowds and the mounti'd (itiistables. 
The ordinary traffic of van.s, onmibusc.s, ;md 
calls was proceeding ,is though it had never 
been interuiptcd-the clank and jingle of 
harness chains, the cries and whip-crackings 
of drivers, rose with curious distinctness 
abo\c the ince.ssani trampling roar which is 
the ground swell of the human ocean. 

" That cloud which thou .sawest,” .said 
Fakrash, "hath swept away with it all 
nieniorv of this affair from the minds of 
every mortal assembled to do thee honour. 
.See, they go about their several businesses, 
and all the [last incidents are to them as 
though they had ncvi-r been.'’ 

It was not often that Horace could honestly 
commend any performance' of the Jinnee's, 
hut at this he could not restrain his admira¬ 
tion. "by lo'c ! ” he said, “that certainly 
gets the l.o’-d .Mayor and everybody else out 
of the mess as neatly as possible. 1 must 
say, ^^r l■'.;'.’■l,ish, it’s much the best thing 
Fve seen you do yi i ' 

“Wait,” said the Jinnee, "for presently 
Ihon shall ste me perform a yet more 
excellent thing. ’ 

There was a most unpleasant green glow 
in his eyes and a bristle, in his thin beard as 
he .spoke, wdrich suddenly made Horace feel 
uncomfortable. He did not like the look of 
the Jinnee at all. 

“I n-ally think you’ve done enough for 


to-day,” he said. “ And this wind up here 
is rather searching. I sha’n't he sorry to 
find myself on the ground again.” 

"That,” re|>lied the Jinnee, “thou shall 
assuredly do before long, () iinjiudent and 
deceitful wretch ! ” And he lairl a long, lean 
hand on Horace's shoulder. 

“ He is put out aliout soiutthing ! " thought 
Veiilimore. “ Hut what? '’ “ Nly dear sir,” 

he said, aloud, “ I don't understand tins 
lone of yinirs. W'hat ha\e 1 done to offend 
you ? " 

“ 1 livinely gifted was he who said ; ‘ Beware 
of losing hearts in consc(]uence of injury, 
for the hringing them back after fliglit i.s 
difficult.’ ” 

" Flxcellcnl ■ " said Horace. “ but 1 don’t 
quite see the applicalioir. ’ 

"'Flic application,” explained the Jinnee, 
“is that I am dctcnniircd to cast thee down 
from lierc with my own hand ! ” 

Horace luriicd faint and dir/y for a 
moment. 'I'licn, hv a strong effort of w ill, 
he pulled himself together. 

“Oh, ionic now,’’ lie said, "you don't 
really mean dial, you know. After all your 
kindness ! N'ou’rc nun h loo good-natured 
to he txqialile of anything .so atrocious.” 

" All pity hath been eradicated from my 
heart,” returned Fakrash. “'I'hcrcfore pre¬ 
pare to die, for tluiu art presently about to 
])crish in the most unfortunate manner.” 

V'cntiinore could not repress a shudder. 
Hiiherlo he h:id never liccn able to lake 
l''akrash quite .seriously, in spile of all his 
supernatural powers ; he had treated him 
with a half-kinilly, half-contcniptuous toler- 
an. e, as a wcll-uicaiiing, hut hopeles.sly 
incompctcni, old I’oo/.lc. That the Jinnee 
should ever liccomc malevolent towards him 
had never entered his head till now and 
yet he undoubtedly bad. How was he to 
cajole ;md disarm this formidable being? 
He must keep cool and act (iromptly, or he 
would never .see .Sylvia again. 

As he sal there on the narrow ledge, with 
a faint and not unpleasant smell of hops 
saluting his noskils from some distant 
brewery, he tried hard to collect his thoughts, 
hut could not. He found himself instead 
idly watching the busy, jostling crowd below, 
who were all uneonseions of the impending 
drama so high above them. Just over the 
rim of the dome he could see the opaque 
white top of a lamp on a shelter, where a 
pigmy constable stood, directing the traffic. 

Would he look up if Horace called for 
hel|)? Flven if he could, what help could 
he tender? All he could 00 would be to 
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keep tlie crowd Iwck :ind send for a covered 
stretcher. No, lie woulil not <lwell on these 
horrors ; he must fix liis mind on some w.ay 
of circiimvcnliiij' I'akrash. 

How did the peofile in the Ar.ibian Nights 
manage? The fisherman, for instance ? He 
persuaded his jinnee to return to the bottle 
by pretending to doubt whether he litid ever 
really been inside it. 

Hut luiktash, though simple enough in 
some respects, was not (piite such a fool as 
that. Sometimes the jinn could be mollified 
and induced to grant a reprieve by being 
told stories, one inside the other, like a nest 
of Oriental bo.xes. Unfortunately Kakrasli 
did not seem in the humour for listening to 
apologiie,s, and, even if he were, Horace 
could not think of or imiirovis,*. any just 
then, “ Besides,” he thought, “ I can’t sit 
up here telling him anecdotes for ever. I’d 
almost sooner die ! ” Still, he remembefed 
that it was generally possible to draw an 
Arabian Efreet into discussion : they all 
loved argument, and had a rough conception' 
of justice. 

“Tthink, Mr. Fakrash,” he said, “that, in 
common fairness, I haie a right to'’' ‘low 
what offence I have committed.” ’ b" 


“ To recite thy misdeeds,” replied the 
Jinnee, “ would occupy much time.” 

“I don’t mind that,” said Horace, 
affably. “ I can give you as long as 
you like. I’m in no sort of hurtsy.’^*'#* 
“ With me it is otherwise,” retorted 
Fakrash, making a stride towards Ig 
“Therefore court not life, for’ 
death bath become unavoidable.” 

“Before we part,” said Horace, 
“ )'ou won’t refuse to answer one or 
two questions ? ’’ 

“ I )id’st thou not undertake never 
to ask any further favour ' of me ? 
Moreover it will avail thee nought. 
For 1 am positively determined to 
sl.ay thee.” 

“ 1 demand it,” said 
Horace, “in the most 
great name of the I.ord 
Mayor (on whom be 
pea'ee) 1 ” 

It was a defjicrate 
shot -but it took effect. 
The jinnee quailed 
visibly. 

“Ask, then,” he said; 
“ liut briefly, for the 
time groweth short.” 

Horace determined to make one last 
a[)peal to Fakrash’s sense of gratitude, sinc'c 
it had always seemed the dominant trait in 
his character. 

“ Well,” he said, “ but for me, wouldn’t you 
be still in that brass bottle ? ” 

“ Thatj” replied the jinnee, “is the very 
leason why I purpose to destroy thee !” 

“Oh !” was all Horace could find to say 
at this most iinlooked for an.swer. His .sheet- 
amdior, in which lie had trusted implicitly, 
find suddenly dragged—and he was drifting 
fast to destruction. 

“ .Are there any other questions which thou 
wouldst a k ? ” inijuired the jinnee, with 
grim indulgence ; “ or wilt thou encounter 
thy doom without further procrastination?” 

Horace was determined not to give in just 
yet ; he had a very bad hand, but he might 
as well play the game out and trust to luck 
to gain a stray tiick. 

“ I haven't nearly done yet,” he said. 
“ And, remember, you’ve promised to answer 
me—in the name of the Lord Mayor !” 

“ I will answer one other question, and no 
more,” said the jinnee, in an inflexible tone, 
and Ventimore realized that his fate would 
depend upon what he said next. 


(To be continued.) 
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N the recent progress r^jSIh* 
has been made .in the study- 
of the lieavens the jihOto- ? 
graphic; plate has played a 
most important part. Indeed, 
the facilities which the re¬ 
sources of photogi*i])hy have placed at the 
^’'disposal of the astronomer are every day 
increasing, 'f’hc older methods of observa¬ 
tion are in many cases gradually being 
displaced by the more accurate and far 
fiSpe comprehensive methods whit;h ,'flie 
'Cailiera offers. It has been asserted, and 
I do not think that the truth of the 
a.ssertion will be (|U(;stioned, that the 
advance; in the astronomer’s art which is 
due to the introduction of the photographic 
plate into the oijservatory is not less far 
reaching in its (•ffe<;ts than the advance which 
.;yas inaitgurated when (Jalileo first turned his 
newly-made telescope to the sky, and thus 
wonderfitlly augmented the space - penetrat¬ 
ing power of human vision. 

Tlitire are no doidjt certain departmetits of 
^'e science of astronomy in which photo¬ 
graphy has tip to the present not rendered any 
very particular service. Our knowledge of 
tjie planets, for instance, has not yet beeii 
' HIuen?increased by taking photographs of 
them, notwitbslanding the fact th.at .some 
interesting pit;tures bavi: been rfirtained. Hut 
for the represenlalions of the .stellar depth.s 
photography is abs(tlutely unrivalled by any 
otht'r process. 'J'hc pictures of tlie sidereal 
glories that are displayed on some of the 
plates baffle all description. Indeed, strange 
as it may seem, a glance at a photographic 
plate .often conveys a iitr more impressive 
, of the Stans in their clustering 
niimads than does a peep through the most 
powerful teleseoire. The fact is that a 
survey of the sidereal depths, as obtained 
twith a telescope, is sometimes felt to be 
disappointing because the portion of the 
sky, or •'he field, as astronomers call it, 
which can be surveyed in a single glance 
through the telescope is .so small. 

A very mucli larger field is usually depicted 
upon a photogra()hic plate. In general tenps 
we may .say that the area of the heavens 
which is portrayed on an ordiina.ry photo- 
,graphic plite is fifty times ttt,;^fea which 
be seen at one time thn^h the eye- 
i&e® of a great .telescvrpe. ^ v circum- 
Imfibe lerals to make a phott^fiihiic picture 


of the heavens particularly imprettive. 
displays at once a laige piece of a const^t^ 
y 'tion. * Thus, owing to the size of the 
which is represented 6n the plate, the tep; 
in which the stars are aggregated in cliisterii^ 
of bewildering magnificence, or the vaoi^ 
places in which they .seem but sparsdy-lrail^ 
tered, present contrasts of striking beatlly. 

It is interesting in this connection to h(^ 
that some of the most striking pictuif^ TO 
celestial phenomena which have ever 
photographed were obtiiined with very simi^ 
apijaraius. I’rofessor E. E. Barnard, 
distinguished astronomer, whose aCoife!®^ 
ments at the Lick Observatory and elsewherB! 
have won for him rvell-deserved fame, 
taken many remarkable sjdereal photo;? 
gra|)lis, a number of which are reproduced iri;' 
these pages. I’rolessor Barnard has often 6tn-,; 
ployed for this work nothing more powei^f; 
than an ordinary |)ortrait lens. The leilf;,; 
and the camera connected therewith, when; 
about to be employed for celestial photo-': 
graphy, are attached to the tube of? si; 
telescope mounted equatorially. Ififctfessoi 
Barnard made a very interesting experiment;! 
to show with what modest optical apjiJi^', 
ances a valuable celestial photograph can;;?W 
ol)tained. By means of a lens Itelonging 
a small magic-lantern he succeeded iff pitos!? 
ducing an excellent picture, which not only;; 
represented an enormous tract; 
hoaven.s, but brought to light a mighty?* 
nebula which had never before been seen. # 

The plates which are employed irt SWtiiv 
delicate astronomical re.searches are generally 
of the most sensitive character which can ' 
manufactured. They are, in fact, 4o excttp^v 
sively rapid that, if used for the ordifiS®' 
jiurposes of photography, such as takihgjyp 
landscape or making a portrait, an^possiifci'^ 
of the hundredth part of a secorBysoaM 
often suffice. Such, however, is the^ifi^i^ , 
of many of the stars that, to obtain tbe^: 
pictures even on such a plate, an espofcti^? 
is required which is pot to be ■;ineastj^^ 
l)y fractions of a s^ond, but by 
seconds. Indeed, the fainter .stars 
only represent themselves on, 'the 
after many minutes ; . tithlle iri, order ip. ,dp;' 
.justice to the teeming m^ads of smaH^iltii^i'ii 
whiefc^bpund over the backgrrimd' ^ ■: 

heaven iis exposures l^ve to bl; expapidi^;:: 
from m.nutes to hours-root 1^ thsm; one, v 
fwp, three, or even four hours beifjg freqfipBt^, 
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allowLtd. Evi'ii this liinil lias been occasion 
ally surpasseil. ICxposures liave been given 
which have lasted (luring the whole ol a long 
night. In certain cases sitccessful pictures 
have heen obtained in which the plate, alter 
a very protracted exposure on one night, 
has been carefully icncrod up and then re¬ 
exposed in the same position on one or more 
sub.sctpient nights before it was submitted to 
devdo|)ment. 

It need hardly be said that in the jiro- 
duction of sutdi a picture it is absolutely 
necessary that each star shall be constantly 
focused on the same part of the plate. 
Owing, however, to the apparent diurnal 
ti^itioti which carries tin- heavens frti't ciiist 
td we.st across the sky, the stars seet\!A,'> be 
in continual movement. 'I'he consequence 
is that, if a telescope were directed to the 


Stans, and were then held in a 
fixed position, each star which 
was bright enough to produce 
any effect would be rejircsented, 
not as a bright point, but as a 
luminous streak, while the 
rcrally faint stars would jiroduce 
IK) efi'ect whatever. 'I'he ex])cri- 
iiient lias been sometiiiies tried 
of exposing a plate to the pole 
of the lieavcTis and keeping it 
there fixed. As the stars 
revolve in circles around the 
pole at the centre they must 
record tin ir tracks in circular 
arcs on the jilalc. 'I'his 
])riiici|)lc has been applied 
practically in the Harvard 
College Observatory for obtain¬ 
ing a grapliic notion of those 
particular hours Ihroiighoiit the 
iiiglil during wliicli the sky has 
bix:n cl(.'ar. for this puiposc 
the jilate is jiroperly directed 
to the pole and Iluai exposed, 
and so left until day is about 
to (lawn. If, alter develop¬ 
ment, the stellar ares described 
arc Ibund to be williout iiiter- 
ruplion for the whole time dur 
ill" which the darkness has 
lasted, then ciiiicliisive evidence 
IS piovidcd that the night has 
been continuouslv clear, at all 
eM ills ill tile vicinilv of (he 
))(>le. If, liowcM-r, the norlliern 
skv has been at any lime over¬ 
cast, of (durse iIk' stars arc 
then liiddcn, and the |)lioto 
graphic action is inlciTupl<-d, 
and consc(]ucntly the arc is imperfect. I'rom 
the position of the mienupted jKirtions we 
have reliable records of the exact lumrs 
during whicii the sky has heen overcast and 
of those (luring which it is clear. 

Snell a jihotograph gives an authoritative 
statement, which will show how far the sky 
has been suitable for obsenation, but it in 
no sense jirovides a picture of the celestial 
glories. I mention it now merely lo illus- 
.strate the fact that, for actually depicting 
the stellar dejiths on a photographic plate, it 
is necessary to obviate the effect of the diurnal 
motion. 'I'his is the reason why the camera 
when used for celestial photography has to 
be attached to the tube of an c(|uatorially- 
mounted teles('0[)e. The observer who is 
conducting the operation chooses some star 
conveniently placed in the held of view. By 
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incessant supervision he insures that a mark 
defined by the intersection of a pair of s|>i(ler 
lines which lie in his field of view shall be 
kept fixed upon the star. Supposing tlial this 
guiding operation lias been successfully 
accomplished, tlii'ii the camera attacheil to 
the telescope tune must ncCcssarily have been 
moved hi such a way that the ra\'s from each 
star shall liavc been constanllv conducted to 
a locus at the same point of the plaliv To 
facilitate this ojiuration the e(\uatorial instru 
nieiit is generally driven by clockwork. No 
mechanism for guiding the iclcscope dial 
has yet been introduced will enable the 
oeeasioiial su])ervision of the eye of the 
observer to be whollv dispensed with. 
Arrangements are provided bv which the 
inevitable tendencies of the instrument to 
wandiT slightly from keeping true time with 
the stars can be irmnedialelv cheeked, and 
a pro|ier reiiiedv ]iroiuplh applied. 

One of the most reiiitnkable features in 
these long expos, (1 phologra|ihs is the extra 
ordinary niultilnd" of the stars thereon 
depicted. That siieli .a leleslial porir.iil 
.should exliibit a. considerable number of 
bright stiirs, ami :i far 


thought is suggested that it would be hardly 
possible to find a spot anywhere in which 
some star would not develop itself into 
visibility if sufficient exposure could Ik> given. 
Those who have examined photographic 
plates of star depths will agree with T)r. 
Isaac Rolierts, the distinguished astronomer 
who has done so much for celestial por¬ 
traiture, in the belief that if we could only 
expose a plate for a large number of hours 
the entire surface would seem packed with a 
solid mass of stars. 

It is p( rieetly eerlain that in many cases 
we find among the objects represented on our 
plmtogra|)hs stars tuid otlier celestial bodies 
whiefi are absolutely iirvisi'ihr to any human 
eye, no matter how powerful may be the 
telescope to which Ihtit eyr' is ap[)lied. Many 
of the nebuke, for instance, which Dr. 
Roberts and other photographers have 
smci'i (led in portmyiirg tire largely, and in 
some eases it would seem wholly, invi.siblc. 
rliere can thus be no doubt that many 
mighty Celestial objects certainly exist, so 
faint that no eve has ever seen them, but 
which are yet sufficictitly bright to leave an 


greater tuttnber of fciintet 
Stars, was, ol eouise, oniv 
to be expected. Ilitt the 
actual profttsioti of the 
stttrs transcends all 
anticipation. The back 
groitnd of the plate is 
strewtt with innttiltenible 
myriads of exeessiveb 
small |ioints, olti ti onlv 
just bright enotigh to be 
di.seertlible. .As the lettgth 
of the exposure is in 
creased, so the brightness 
of till se extremely small 
points giaditally rises, 
while oti the other h.ind 
stjll fainter prtitils, which 
cotild not be before seen, 
now sueeee 1 iti [trodueitig 
an iiii|sressioti. W ilh 
every inci ;ase in the 
dliratioti of the ex])0.stire 
the greater opporftmlty 
will there be for stars 
ever faiiie r ait'’ fainter, 
or for stars ever more 
and more distant, to have 
their phoiogniphs taken. 
In lai't, as we look 
closely into one of the 
beautiful plates, the 
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impression on the photographic plate when 
an exj)osvire of some hours has been given. 
This fact alotu; illusiratcs, in a striking 
manner, the extraordinary aid which photo¬ 
graphy lias now been made to render to 
astronomy. 

There is, however, anotlier circumstance 
which should be mentioned in connection 
with this jihotographic work. Our visual 
estimates of the relative brightness of stars 
are not .always identical with the estimates 
which we would form from examining the 
images of those same stars on the |)hoto- 
grajihie jilates. It must lx- rememben d that 
a beam of light eonttiins rtiys of many 


different characters. .Some of those rays 
appeal specially to the pecatliar sensibility of 
the .salt.s which are contained in a film. But 
the rays which wc see best are not necessarily 
the same rays as those which are most 
energetic when chemic.il action is concerned. 
It may, therefore, haiipen that two stars 
which appear to us to be e((tially bright may 
differ gieatly iti other respects, notwithstand¬ 
ing that the i|uantity of luminous rays which 
they transmit are of eipial intensity. 

frhat they should do so is quite compatible 
wi’h'*^he condition that the same two stars 
may be transmitting very uneijual quantities 


of those peculiar kinds of light which mainly 
affect the photograph. In this case the 
photographs of the two stars will not by any 
means depict them as possessing equal 
im]iortance, notwithstanding that to the eye 
they may seem the same. This sometimes 
makes no little discrepancy between the 
coiiqiarative a|ipearanccs of stars as we sec 
(hem through our telescojies and the com¬ 
parative aiijicarauces of the images of the 
same stars as they arc represented on the 
])liotogi'ai)hie plates. 

Almost the fust feature wliiili will strike 
th<r observer who is examining a good photo¬ 
graph of the sidereal depths is that though 
there may be 
hardly any [lart of 
the area presented 
w'liieh is (]uite free 
from stars, yet 
they are dis- 
trilmted with very 
great iiTegiilarity. 
In some regions 
the St a r s u r c 
aggregated^ in 
i ountiess myriads; 
indeed, in many 
ji.'trts of the 
heuiens they lie so 
closely paekeil that 
the indiiidual 
points can hardly 
1)0 distinguished 
se])aralely. (Ordi¬ 
nary oliscrvation, 
even with the un- 
aiiled c)'e, prejiarcs 
us in a iiieusuiv for 
this striking irregu¬ 
larity in stellar 
distrilmtion. 

Who has not 
often dwelt with 
admiration on that 
glorious stellar girdle which wc know as 
the Milky Way ? It is a mighty /one of 
stars surrounding our solar system. Indeed, 
a just estimate of the relation of the sun to 
other bodies in the scheme of the universe 
would regard oitr great lumin.iry merely as 
one of similar stars aggregated in countless 
myriads to form the Milky Way. From the 
peculiar nature of the stars in the (ialaxy, 
as this system is often called, it is quite 
obvious that these wonderful starry clusters 
have some bond of connection between their 
component parts, due probably to a common 
origin. 'I'o realize the splendour of the 
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Milky Way we have to remember that minute 
as the stars of which it is composed may seem 
from where we arc situated, yet each one of 
those stars is in truth shining with the in¬ 
dependent brilliance of a sun. It might 
have been ihoiight that it would be quite 
impossible for an objeia so vast and so 
bright as our sun to disjtlay no greater 
splendour than that feeble twinkle which is 
all that reaches us from one of the stars in 
the Milky Way. Here, however, the qucs 
tion of distance is of paramount imporlancc. 

If the sun which shines in our skies were 
to be withdrawn from our neighbourhood 
into the depths of s])ace ; if it were to he 
carried to a distanee as ri iuote as is that of 
many of the stars which we see around us, 
our great luminary woukl have lost all its 
pre-eminent splendour, and would have 
dwindled to the relative insignificance of a 
small star, not ncarlv so bright as many of 
those stars which shine over our heads every 
night. I do not iiulccal say that tsu'h and 
every one of the stats in tint Milky AVtiy is 
as largtt as our sun ; no one who understood 
the evidence would have the hardihood to 
affirm so gigantic a propositirtn. .At the 
•samit tinu.' I should add that I do not know 
any grounds on whiili such a statement 
could he citrtainly r ontradictitd if anyone 
dill alfirm it. The probabilily .seems to be 
that, though mattv of the stars in the Milky 
Way tiiay resemble our sun iti lustre or 
dintensions, yet there are in that marvellous 
grottp siitis lesser and greater in nearly as 
litany grades of magnitude ;is there tire 
objects in the Ciala.vy itself. 

The problem of deleiitiiiiing the dislanec 
of a star from the eailli is one which ta-ves 
the highesi resources of the observing astro¬ 
nomer. Of all the millions of the celestial 
host there are htirdly a hundred .stars whose 
distances have been measured with accuracy 
by tho.se surveying operations by which tdone 
this problem can be aecmately solved. We 
are, however, not quite destitute of methods 
by which we can in si/me degree cslimtite 
the remoteness of other stars, even though 
their distati' es may be .so great as to elude 
entirely till the more direct methods of 
measurement. .Suppose that a star were 
just bright enough to be vLsible to the un¬ 
aided eye, a.id rh. tf suppose that [tartieular 
star were to be withdrawn to ;i distanee 
ten times as great. It would still remain 
visible to us by the help of a small tele¬ 
scope. If the star were withdrawn to a di.s- 
tance one hundred times as great, it would 
|still generally remain within the ken of a 


large telescope. M'hen, therefore, our large, 
telescopes reveal millions of star.^_ which- 
seem just on the verge of visibility, it is plain 
that those stars, assuming that they are in¬ 
trinsically as bright as the stars wliich can 
just bo seen with the umiided eye, must be 
iit least a hundred times as remote. 

It should also be observed th.it a star as 
bright as Sirius would still be visible to the 
umiided eye, though, of course, only as a 
very small point, if it were translated to a 
distance ten limes as great as that at which 
it is now sitmtted. If Sirius were at a distance 
one hundred fold greater than that at which 
it now lies. It wonlil still be found within 
the r.mge of a telescope ol moderate power. 
Indeed, if Sirius were at a distance one 
thousand limes as great as lliat by which it 
is at itresenl se|)ar:Ued from us, it would still 
not have passed beyond the ken of our 
mightiest telescopes. We have thus sound 
reasons for our belief that some of the stars 
whieli we ettn see tbrougli our great teVescopes ■ 
tire at least a thousand times us remote from 
the earth as Sirius. 

Recent reseaiebes made by IV. fiill 
and Dr. lilkin ;il the Cape of (lood Hope 
have ilenionslrated what the di.stance of 
Sirius imuitints to. It has been shown 
that the rtiys front Sirius, travelling, as they 
do, with the stupendous speed of light, 
namely, at the rate of r 80,000 miles each 
second, would ncverllteless require not less . 
tliaii nine years to traverse the distance 
Itelweeti that star anil our system. In other 
words, when we tire looking at .Sirius to¬ 
night we do not sec tint star as it is at 
lirescnt, but we .see it as it was nine years 
ago. 'I'he light wliieli readies our eyes to¬ 
night iiiiist in fact have left the star nine 
years before. We have alrettdy shown that i 
there IS good reason lor the belief that there 
ai,e stars wliieh are still visible in our great 
telescopes, nolwitiistanding that they are a 
thousand limes farther from us than the 
brilliant .Sirius. It follow's by a line of 
reasoning which it seems impossible to 
question that the Jight from such a star 
must liaii- occupied a period of not less than 
q,ooo years in its journey to the earth. 

'I'hc lonscquetices oi' such a calculation 
arc indeed momentous. It is plain that we 
ilo not see such stars itj night as they are 
to-night, hut as they were when our earth was 
9,000 years younger. 'I’lie light from such 
stars which is now entering aur eyes at the 
dose of its unparalleled journey has occu-, 
pied all that long interval in crossing the 
abyss which intervenes between tbe solar 
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system and the awful stellar deplliN. This 
vast time has been nsiuired for llie joiiriK^, 
notwithstanding the fact that lh(^ light speeds 
on its way with ;i velocity whi<'h would carry 
it seven times round the ettrth in a second. 
Indeed, the stars might have totally cctiscd 
to e.xist for the |);ist 9,000 yctirs, and we 
should still find them shining in their jilaitcs, 
Not until all the light which was on its way to 
the earth at' the time of the star’s extinc tion 
had entered our eyes would the tidings ctl 
that extinction h.ave become known to us. 
We arc looking at such stars as they existed 
long before the earliest jteriod to xvliich any 
records of human history extend. 

We C-'an illustrate the same subject in 
another way. Su])])ose that there were 
astronomers in those remote stars, and that 
they were equipped witli telescopes enor¬ 
mously more powerlul than any telescopes 
which wc; have ever constructed. Suppose that, 
notwithstanding the vast distance at which 
they lie, they had the means of scrutinizing 
carefullv the features of this earth. In what 
condition would our globe be presented 
from their point of view ? These distant 


observers would not see any 
traces of the cities and the 
nations that now exist. 
Britain would appear to 
them as a forest inhabited 
by a few savages, and North 
America would be the home 
of the bison and the red 
man. I'hcy would look 
down on an I'-gypl in which 
the Pyramids had not yet 
been built, and they might 
survey the sites of llabylon 
and Nineveh long ere those 
famous cities had been 
reared. 

those sidereal 
whii'h we have 
arc, ol cour.se, 
as numer¬ 
ous as the sand on the sea¬ 
shore. No s|icctacle which 
the heavens display is more 
VC to the licholdcr 
than, that of a globular 
cluster, in which thou.sands 
of Slavs arc beheld packed 
eloselv together wilhin the 
limits of his field of view. 
Each of I hose stars is itself 
a sun, the whole forming a 
dense group of associated 
suns. Indescribable indeed 
must be the glory which would shini' upon a 
[ilanet which was situated in such a .system. It 
si'cms, however, impossibli’ that jilauets in 
association with thousanils of suns, such as 
are found in a globular chisicr, could possess 
climatic conditions of siiHicient constancy to 
meet the rr-quiri'incnts of organic lil\-. I'br 
the dev( lopment of life iiractical stability of 
climate would srrem to be essential. .Such' 
conditions lould, so far as we know, only 
be secured in a s)'stem likr.' our own, which 
is controlled by a single sun around which 
the several planids revolve. In such a 
case there would be no disturbances to the 
regular motion of each planet, i.'xce[)t those 
trilling ones which arise from the attraction 
of the other planets c(|ually beholden to the 
central luminary. But a planet primarily 
attached to one of the suns helonging toa 
glohular cluster would best) much disturbed 
in its revolution by the attractions of other 
surrounding suns, that the movemetit of the 
body would in all irrobability be too irregular 
to be compatible with any stable climatic 
conditions. 'Phe vicissitudes of climate 
with which we dwellers on the earth are 
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familiar would seem as nothing in com¬ 
parison with the vicissitudes of climate in 
a ]ilanet belonging to a system of several 
suns. It would seem that, occasionally, the 
planet must come so near to one or other 
of the attracting suns that, if any life had 
existed on such planet, if would necessarily 
be scorched to dcslruction. 

besides these globular clusters the heavens 
contain many other associations of stars 
arranged in strikmg grou|is. W'c may men 
tion, for iustau<-e, the ianums cluster in 
Perseus, an object of indescribable beaiitv, 
which, fortunati-ly, lies within tbi^ reach of 
telescopes of ('oinparatively moderate |)ower. 
'I'here are .also many <'lusters so distant that 
the stars are hardly to be discerned separately, 
in which case the- object looks like a ni:bula, 
and the resolution of the nebula, as it 
is called that is, the ]>erception of the 
isolated stars of wbieb the neluilous looking 
object is foniu'd becomes .a pioblem which 
can only be -.olverl by the very highest 
telesco])(’ ])Ower. It h.as been conjectured 
that these dim and distant clusters mav be 
associations of stars \ery like that Milky 
Way which is lalatively (|uitc i lose to the 


solar system. It may, indeed, be the case 
that a sidereal group like the Milky Way, 
would, if transferred to an extremely remote 
[tart of the universe, jrre.sent much the same 
aiipcarantx! in our telescopes as that which 
one of these nebulous clusters does at 
present. 

Magnifucttl as arc the sidereal systems 
displayed to our observation, we ought still 
to rciuciTdicr that there is a limit to our 
vision. If veil the largest atid most brilliant of 
suns might be so retuote ns to be entirely 
beyond the ken of the greatert of telescopes 
;ind the most .sensitive of photographic 
plates. Doubtless sttirs exist in profusion 
elsewhere than in those parts (jf .space which 
alone come within range of our in.struments. 
As space is boundless, it follows that the 
regions through which our telesttopes have 
hitherto conveyed our vision must be as 
nothing in eom|)arison with the realms whose 
((intents must ever remain utterly unknown. 
Inmiiuerable as may seem the stars whose 
esistener.' is already nianifest, there is every 
reason to believe that they do tiot amount to 
one millionth part of the stars which occupy 
the im|)enetrable depths of the firmament 
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not, I tliink, Ije surpassed. Of course, (lie pic 
ture arouses no feeling if you ask me how 
the one figure or the other personifies sacred 
and [irofane love, I shall have to reply frankly 
that I have no idea. Jlut its sujireme excel¬ 
lence the magnificent tints - is (|uite inde 
pendent of sulijecl. As regards subject, 
Titian’s ‘ Jlaexhus and Ariadne,’ in the 
National (lallery, might he preferred, although 
it is .somewhat inferior in colouring, J 
think.” 

In “.Sacred and Profane I.ove,” which is 
suiiposed to date from about 1506, the same 
lady, it will be seen, was painted by Titian 
twice, nude and draped. The greatest of 
the Venetian artists was probably not thirty 
when he produced this masterpiece, ;ind it 
is said to have biten suggested to him by 
another jiainter, Palma Vecchio, with whose 


daughter he was in love. There is but little 
doubt that she .sat to Titian for the picture. 

“ If 1 had offered to nie as a free gift any 
one of the world’s pictures,” said Sir W. H. 
Richmond, R.A., whom 1 saw in his paint¬ 
ing blouse during the model’s midday rest 
at Beavor Lodge, “ 1 should hardly know 
which to choose. Having seen the gems in 
all the principal galleries, 1 should want so 
many. Mood, of course; enters largely into 
the (pieslion. The work 1 want to-day would 
(uobably not be the work 1 want to morrow, 
it is the same with all the arts. One even¬ 
ing 1 can enjoy the music of Offenbach; the 
next 1 might prefer that of Bach. 

“ Looking at the matter fpiito critically, 1 
don’t know that 1 have .seen a better |)iece of 
work than Holbein’s Morett in the Uresden 
(iallery. It is a superb portrait, answering 
every test fier- 
fectly. Is it true? 
^'e.s; as true as 
it can be. Is it 
broatl in concep¬ 
tion ? \ es; ns 

broad as Rem¬ 
brandt. Is it 
noble in work- 
inansliip? Yes; 
as no b I e as 
R u b e n s. OI 
course, I say no¬ 
thing as to emo¬ 
tional feeling. If 
I wanted emo 
t ion.a I feeling 
;nost in a ]ii(;lure 
1 should preler 
'T i n t o r e 11 ir’s 
‘Christ Before 
Pilate ’ at Vi nice, 
or half-a-dozen 
other pictures 
that I might 
mention to you.” 

Morett, the 
subject of the 
jricture thus 
praised, was an 
I'lnglish jeweller 
w h o tn a n s 
Holbein painted 
during his resi¬ 
dence in this 
country from 
1530 till his 
death in 1543. 
At Dresden the 
portrait was for a 



BOLBUm’s I-OKTRAIT OF THE “ JEWELLU MORBTT.** 
(Selected by Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A.) 
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i long time supposed to have been of the 
'.Milanese Duke, Ludovieo Moro, and to have 
'been painted by laronardo da V'inei. 

When 1 pul my ipiestion to Mr. l-'rederiek 
Ooodall, R..\., he pointed to a picture hang¬ 
ing in the drawing room of his large house in 
venue Roarl, .St. John’s Wood a copy of 
Tintoretto's “ iVliraele of St. Mark” in the 
Venice (iallery. 

“ 1 .sfH iil ;i week making tlial copy,” saitl 
Mr. (ioodall, “when 1 was in Venita', some 
twenty years ago, and 1 have never .seen a 
picture which im[)ressed me more. 1 had 
tilways had the gri.-atest longing to see this 


m 

given to the artist who submitted the be.st 
sketch in a certain time. In this time, about 
a month, Tintoretto itainted, tiot a sketch, 
but the great picture itself, and it was at 
once siKs'essful.” 

Mr. (ioodall had the coi)y takim down for 
closer inspection, and as 1 looked at it spoke 
of tile great (pialities of tlie original. 

“It is a daring and yet most successful 
composition, effective in grouping, full of 
life and animation. The colouring is e<iitally 
extraordinary, rich, vivid, and full of fine 
contrast. It is true that the picture does 
not nowadays tell its own story. l!ut if you 



work o, Titiloretto’s, ind wheti 1 did see it 
my liiglies' expectations were realized. Do 
yoti kill. \ the store of the |)ictitre ? .Accord¬ 
ing to the li g(:id, .t Waietian who fell into 
the hands of tlie Turks in one of the lioly 
wars was y.ioleeti .1 by the miratatlous inter 
ventioti of the ptiiroti saint of Venice. Every 
effort was tnade to kill the Venetian prisoner, 
I tut .cr. Murk vlesi ended from Hetiven tind 
baffled them all- blutiling suord.s, breaking 
hatmuefs, turning aside spears. A com[)eti- 
tion was held iti A'eniee for a picture 
depicting this incident, the commission to be 


aceptaint yourself with this and etiler into 
the superstitiotis spirit of the old A'etietians 
the miracli.- was a xery rct l thing to them ! 
tin.' (tattvas appeals warmiy to the feelings. 
“ That such a work, l ontaining so matiy 
figunts -with every one expressing individual 
life and character and measuring probably 
the whole width of this large room, should 
have been painted in a month is a woticierful 
illu.stration of Tintoretto’- genius. When 
peace was made alter the Icng Napoleonic 
wars there was a flight of artists from 
England anxious to make or renew acquaint- 
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iiiicf will) the ('ontincntal galleries. Rogers, 
the [)o(rl, going abroad, met Sir 'riiomas 
Lawrence on Ins homevvarcl journey, and 
said to him, ‘ Whdl, Lawnmee, you’ve been 
“ doing ’ all the gallerie.s. \Vho is the 
greatest painter?’ And Sir Thomas re[)lie<l, 
without hesitation, ‘ Tintori'tto.’ Shortly 
afterwards Rogi-rs met Benjamin West amt 
then Tmner, and on putting the same 
question to them they both said at once, 
‘ I'intoretto.’ ” 

It was only after a long (a)nversallon that 
Mr. Phil Morris, .A.R..\., who early in life 
hecanne well ac(|uaintid with all the great 
pictures by winning the three years" travelling 
studentshii) of the Roy.d .Academy, could be 


remember it so pmfectly that I am sure I 
could paint a copy without looking at a 
photogra]ih of it. It is the painter’s memory, 
of course, but there are not many i)iclures 
of which a painter could say this much. I 
s[)ent some weeks in Madrid, and visited the 
gallery many times, always going first to see 
‘'The Surrender of Breda.’ It impressed me 
more evauv titne I saw it ; there is such 
vitality about it. livery, figure is living - 
•SO different from the tired models that .so 
often appear in our modern pictures, where 
the faces .seem to he weary with the ennui oi 
])osing for the artist. If you gaze at ‘'I'he 
Surrender of Breda ’ for a lew moments you 
feel that you arc standing in the midst of the 



“thk surrkndrk ok hkkda'*—i»v viclasqurz. 
(Sfleclct! I»y Mr. Phil Mttrris, A.R.AJ 


induced to give his vote. In the course of crowd itself, not merely looking on ap.art from 

this conversation he mentioned several works it. 1 had .something of the same sort of feel- 

with enthusiasm, notabl)- "Titian’s “ Baccdius ing with regard to Sargent’s portraits of the 

and Ariadne,” in the National (iallery. three sisters in this year’s Academy, a picture 

L'kimatelv Velasquez’s “ Surrender of Breda,” which is not altogether unworthy of Velasquez 

in the Madrid (iallery, was chosim. as regards its flesh and blood vit.ality.” 

“ It was twenty yisars ago that I last saw “ 'J’he Surrender of Breda,” I may add, 
the picture,” said Mr. Morris, “but 1 refers to the second capture of the Dutch 
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town by the Spaniards in 16’5 under tlie 
Man|iiis de Spinola. ]t was painted by 
V<-las(jue7, some years later from details given 
to liim by Si)inol'a. 

In a similar manner the ehoiee of Mr. 
( I. A . .S t o r e y, 
wavered 
bet wei'ii \’elasipie/'s 
“Las Mi'ninas’’ 

(“ rile Maids ‘of 
lion II u r ’’) a n d 
(lain s bo roll g li's 
ixirtrait of Lady 
Miilgrave. “The 
realism of ‘Las 
M e n i n a s ' s o 
strongly apjieals to 
me," he remarked. 

“Leighton e\ 
claimed wIk'ii he 
saw it in the Madrid 
(l.illerv, ‘It :s so 
modi-rn,’ whii li was, 
prriliaps, another 
Way 01 .s,ning; that 
\’elaM|iie/'s ail in 
this, as in his other 
great pietUi'es. w;is 
lor all time.'’ Mr. 

Storey s close study 
of the Spanisfi artist 
I, iiabled him a lew vears since to make an 
iniporlant discovery in the Koiieil (.lallery. 
The slorv of this discovery 's amusingly told 
in the following lines, wliieli I found written 
by a brother .irtisl on the back of .Mr. 
.Storey's |iliologr.i]ph of the (lortrait in i|ues- 
lion, the subjeet of which has not been 
ascertained : 

.\l K'liu-ij Stiili'V ii|>;uul says 
'I'li.il jinimtii's liy Vcl.i'.i]iK-/ : 

.Alllii'iigli il d'H'^iri tirar liis name 
"I is Ity lli.U inaslel all llie same, 

‘ I was Kiliere ll|ii-n llle Ir.line. 

('Inuige Ills (ijiiiilnit, nil, lie vMiuIilii'l ; 

Me weal Hint sal iluun lilie a sliiiteiil 
A sil iinnle .i i lei el M. simih-, 

Iteiiiieeil ill seeli', eoniliielnleil llitTb' 

111 tiriiltier jiair.iers : all tell alile 
'1 I l>.aek llie iial against the laliel. 

Tlii.s 11 1 , il seems, was wrung iit it>to 
Now ii 'iiple cl.inimii tin this |ihotn. 

In spile of devotion to Velasqitez, however, 
Mr. Storey w .s able to suggest a work by so 
eompaiatively moderti an artist as (iains- 
borough as an e.xamjile of the greatest iti ,arl. 

“ 'Lite portrait,” he explained, “ of Lady 
Mulgrave is to my ntitid worthy of such a 
plate stmply for its beauty and refinement. 
In a reprotluctton you lose, of course, th<; 
exquisite colouring of the original, as to which 


1 eintid say much if 1 had the [licture before 
me, but even in a re])rodttetion the (]ualitics 
I have jitst ntentioned stand out as pre¬ 
eminent. 

“'I'he story of the pietitrt‘,” continued Mr. 

Storey, “ as you 
probably know, is 
one of the romances 
of art. About 
twenty years ago 
Mr. frith was 
htnehing at one of 
the atteestral homes 
of the Nornianby 
family when his 

attention was at- 
Iraeled to a lady's 

portrait hanging in 

the rootit. He in- 
qititid as to the 

artist. ‘ I should 

know the name if I 
heard it,' said the 
lady at the hv;ad of 
the table. * Was it 
(; a i ns boroit gh ? ’ 
askeil Frith. Yes, 
that was the name. 
Mr. 1‘rith rose from 
his ('hair, looked 
more closely at the 
picture for a few moments, and astonished 
his hostess by telling her that it was pro- 

bablv worth a thousand guineas. The picture 

was sent to the hammer and actually realized 
this sum. .\bout fifteen years later--that is, 
in i.S()5 the picture was .sold again at 
I'hrisiie's lo an American for ten thousand 
guineas, .Sir M'illiam .^gnew bidding up to 
X 10,000, .\ replica was found some time 

alter l■lilh’s dis(ii\ery, but il was distinctly 
inlerior so impossible is it fo'r a painter to 
repeal a great success and when sent to the 
auelioii room il was bought in for 2,000 
guineas." 

'flu: ihoiie of Mr. 1 !. W. Leader, R.A., 
lay betvveeii two of Turner's picture.s, the 
distinguished arlisi, lunvever, first remarking 
llial it was dictated by Lis own prepossession 
in favour of landscape. ’Jhe.se two pic¬ 
tures were “ I’olypheimis and Ulysses" and 
“ (.'rossing the lir(.)ok,” both being in the 
National (lallery. 

“ Financial value apart,” said Mr. Leader, 
“ I think 1 should most like t<5 possess the 
‘ Polyphemus and Uly ..es.’ There is much 
more in this picture to look at than in 
‘ (Tossing the lirook.’ ‘ (Tossing the Brook' 
- it represents a Devonshire scene, with 



‘ I Ai>v '* •• 

Icflcti l.y Ml'. 
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which 1 am well acc)uaintcd is probably 
unique for its wonderful distance effects, but 
the foreground was composed for the picture, 
and the comjrosition is rather obvious, even 
theatrical. ‘ l’oly|)hemu.s and Ulysses,’ on 
the other hand, to which I would give the 
palm, is e<[ually extraordinary for its splendid 
colouring and glorious imagination. The 
flap of the ship’s sails, the figures of the hero 
and the monster, the sea and the cliff are 
alike painted so as to long engage one’s 
attention and admiration.” 

“Ulysses Deriding I’olyphemus” is the 
title of this picture in the catalogue of the 


'I'he (]ualities which most appeal to me 
are the intellectual--the question I would 
first ask is as to the meaning of a picture. 
Hut then, you know, 1 am a symbolist 
rather than a painter there are certain 
things which I wished to .say, and it .seemed 
to me that 1 could .say them best on 
canva.s. From my point of view I should 
say that Riqihael’s ‘Madonna’ in the Dresden 
(iallery was one of the linc.'^t, it not the finest 
picture, in the world. It has the highest 
inti:llcctual qualities as wi-ll as artistic genius, 
inasmuch as ii. most siicccsslully embodies 
the best and noblest ideas which can be 



“ IJI.VS.SK.S." 

(Selected hy Mr. II. W. LrJtdei, k.A..* 


National ('iallery. Turner having chosen for 
his subject the moment when, according to 
the legend, the hero, having escaped Irom 
l'oly|)heimis by intoxicating the monster and 
destroying his otre evi' jluring sleep, has 
embarked in his ship, and is mocking the 
impotent rage of I’olyphcmus on the high 
cliffs abrrve. It was painted for the Royal 
Academy exhibition of 1821), and was Ire 
queathed by I'urtier to the nation, with 
many other of his works, at his death in 1851. 

Mr. (i. F. \V;itts, R.;\., whom I saw in 
his beautiful town house in Melbury Road, 
Kensington, declared that the superlative 
should never be used iti art. “A picture 
may be admired for so many different 
qualities that you can only speak relatively. 


itssociated with the personality of the 
Madonna.” 

Little is definitely known ol the picture 
mentioned by .Mr. \Viitts, which, by way of 
distinction, is generally calleil thr' .Sistine 
Madonna (from the Church of St. Sislo of 
Piattenza, for which it w.as painted), atid no 
studies or sketches lor it have ever been 
found. It is siqrjKrsed to have been jrainted 
when Raphael was abottl tliirty the great 
Italian artist was born in 148,5 ■ and has 
sufferr-d comparatively slight itijury in the 
proctess of restoration. It was bought from 
the monks of San Sisto by the Kitig of 
Saxony for the Dresdiai (Iallery iti i 7 .S,V 
The price was insignificant compared with 
the ;^7o,ooo paid in 1884 to the Duke of 
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KAI'HAKl’s '‘mSMM- MAlMfS-NA.” 


l.y Ml. (1. K. K.A.) 


Marlborough for 
the Raphael 
“ M a (1 o n n a ” 
whicli now hangs 
i n o 0 r o w n 
National Gallery, 
i'his sum, by the 
way, was nion.' 
than three times 
higher than an\» 
which hitherto 
had Ijeen paid for 
a picture. 

Mr; (;. H . 

Houghton, R..A., 
insisttal ii|)on 
limiting h i s 
choice to picttires 
that could be 
seen in our own 
count rv. “What 
chance," he j.al it 
to me, “ h.is the 
averagi' man of 
seeing a picture 
comuK'iidcd to 
his notice which 
is in Rome or 
Dresden? for my 
own part, I do 
not fi-cl com 
Jtetent to .inswi r 
your question in 
the larger .sense, 
because 1 h.avc 
not been ihnuigh 
the galleries of 
Italy ;ind .'spain, 

,an<l know the 
great ntaster- 
pieces to be found 
in both countries 
only by metms 
of reproduction. 

1 know the work of the Dutch ;md I'Uauish 
Schools very well, and am :i gritat tidmirer of 
Rerubraudi ; but .is 1 h.ive not Ser-n the great 
piettli'ei of \'ek'sq;ie/, stty, in Mtidrid, 1 
should not feel justilicd in singling otil a 
Rembnindi in reply to your question.’’ 

“ Hut ol th ■ pictures you httve seen- 

“ No, I .should prefer to limit myself to 
the jiictures in the United Kingdom, and 
tints litniting myself 1 will give 'I'itian’s 
‘ Hacchiis and Ariadne’ in the National 
Gallery.” 

’‘What are the tpialities, Mr. Houghton, 
which have most appealed to you in this 
picture ? ” 


“ That is a (]uestion 1 coitld not well 
answer imle.ss 1 hail the picture bi'lore me. 
1 have just returned from the cotmlry, where 
1 have spent some days in the sunshine, 
.'imong the hawthorn and the lilac. On the 
subject of colours in art my mind for the 
time being is ipiite a blank it is like coming 
from bright daylight into a d.tikened room. 
1 can only tell yoti that when 1 go to tlie 
National Gallery I first wander to this great 
work of 'rilian's, and after that 1 go and sec 
the Rembrandts.” 

'I'itian, who is sup[)o.sed to have readied 
the age of nincty-nin., ;ind to have ptiinied 
till his end, produced “ Bacchus and 
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‘finA\\ “l■.Al:cl{^ls mNi> mvi 
(.SflfcU'il l>v Mr. II. lU. R.A,) 


Ariadne in llu' heyday ot his powers. less, I sliai! \<.'nUire lo reply with the name of 

TIh: ])i( liiic, wliich wiis onuiniilly piiintcil qiiilc .1 ui i nt work Milkiis’s •'I'ln' Vale of 

lor llu' Duke of I'crrara, lias always hcfii Rest ’ whii li is now in tile Tate (lallery. 

regardeii as otie ol tlie finest I'xainples of “I mention this pieiiiii lieeaiise it seems 

I itiatt s };r'nilts. At the sttiiu' time, eon to me to e'ehotly a most jioetieai iiUti in a 
trovi'fsy has more thati otiee arisen as to its jierfei t wat'. J have not very miieh sympathy, 
theme. One writia, for inslatiee, has treateel as yott probahly know, with poetry of the 
it as a ni^ht seene, Haceliits and his party mythoio;,;ieal anti sit]iernatiiral in iiaintitij;. 

havinjt gone into a wood for the ]iurpose ot i’ictures of this kind ean he (|uite easily 

hunting atiil drinking. Aeeording to a more produeeil. |!ut it is very different with siieh 
plausililc version, Ikicchtis is returning from a pietttre as ‘ flie \ ale of Rest,’ where the 

a saeritlee, bearing with him part of thr: jioetry is in touch with the acttttil life around 

sltiughtered victim and accomiianied by an us, where Millais has dared to use a theme - 
Indian serpent charmer, when he encoitnters and has succeeded, too, in makitig it beautiful 
the lovi ly Ariatlne, in (ireek tliythology the which other painters had passed by, which 
daughter of Kitig Minos atid the deserted most jiainters, if it had occurred to them, 
wile of i heseiis. would probably have regarded as unworthy 

\ on make no limitation as to lime in of art. At the same time the technique 

youi nuestioi ,” said Mr. Marcus Stone, R.A., of the |iicture is, of course, excellent ; Millais 

to me, oming in light attire one hot has introduced into it a landscape effect 

afternoon from the glass-house in which he which was then new, although it has .since 

was painting - and perspiring. “ Neverthe- been much imitated. The picture, indeed, 
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is full of his individuality an individuallly 
which never copied others, hut always marked 
out a way of its own. ^lilluLs, you know, 
was the first artist to succeed in jiainting a 
child .since Raphael. 

“I saw' ‘'i'he Vale of Rest,’” conlinued 
Mr. Stone, “before it left Millais’s studio in 
1859. 1 thought tlieti that the picture was 

worthy of ln'ing ranked with the greatest 
luasteriiieces of thT; [last ; 1 htive seen it 


at Boweaswell, I’erth, ;uid some of the figures 
were, rejiainted there in 1859 on its return 
from the Royal .Actidemy. The cloud in the 
sky was suggestial by an old Scottish super- 
stilioii, according to whicb a cloud in the 
sliiipe of a eoflin is an omen of death. 

“In replying to yotir (juestion,’’.said Mr. 
J. M. Swan, .■\.R..\., who has made bis name 
well known in painting and .sculpture alike, 
“it is iKs'essary to distinguish between the 



“ ■( lU- VAI.1-; i»K K'l-sf”—i;V Mil I AIS. 


fSck-rU-tl l.y Mr. Mait.i»^ K.A.) 


scver.il times since, and 1 think (|uite as 
highly of it to-day.” 

Mr. Stcin-'s opinion of this picture was not 
that of most of the critics when it was first 
e.'chibited at the Royal .Academy. It was 
(aindenined as “offimsive and Irightlul,” ami 
it needed the influema' of Rii.skin in his 
“Academy Noti.-s ” to obt.iin for the work 
kindlier consideration. .Millais, it is said, 
always considereil this and “'I’hi: I'.vc of 
S' A'.'''ii s ” to be h's best works. I'rom the 
monetan pomt ot vi<'W neither has been his 
most successiul pii lure. “'I'he Vale ol 
Rest” was originally sold to .Mr. William 
(haham lor ^^,1,500, and at the sale by 
auction of his "notable collection in 18K6 was 
purchased by the late Sir Henry late lor 
3,000 guineas. It has been exhibited at 
Manchester. Ihriningham, and other iilaees, 
and was included by .Sir Henry In his muni 
ficent gift to the nation. 

Sir John Millais painted the picture jiartly 
Voi. «*.—se. 


imaginative and the intellectual in art. A.s 
the gnatest work in imaginativi.- art one 
might mention a pii turc by'ritkin or a fresco 
bv .Michael Angelo. But in sucli. works the 
iijlelleclual inlcresl is hopelessly eclipsed by 
the decorative effect. 'I'lie splendid colour¬ 
ing ple.isi s you immensely, but the Jiicttire 
does not move you. I’ietures that most 
show the painter’s mind, that ap()eal to the 
heart and emotion, pmst, it seems to me, be 
painted from still life, from models, or in the 
w .y of portraiture, with the imaginative or the 
decorative [ilaceil in a .subordinate jjosition. 

“ f rom this ])oint of view 1 consider 
Kemliraodt’s ‘Lesson in Anatomy’ at the 
Hague to be thi finest picture i have seen.” 

Mr. Swan turned to a large volume of 
(Icrman ;u t engravings, which stood on his 
studio table, in t’le hopr of finding a repro¬ 
duction of “The Lesson in .Anatomy,” with 
which to illustrate what he was saying. But 
the search proved fruitless. 
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“’J'lio (oncl'ption of this j)icturc, which 
RcmhraiKlt [)ainted when he was only 
twenty live for tlie Anislerclam (liiild of 
Snrgiatns, was not an original one on his 
part. 'The subject had been treated by 
several of his jiredecessors, whose |)i(nurcs 
bung in the surgeons’ guildhall. Hut it was 
like the ‘ninth lines’ of Shakespeare, who 
l)orrowed from his |>redecessors in a siinikir 
way. Rembrandt in hi.) jucturr' g.ivi- the 
subject a force and ;i lodism wbicb it had 
never bud before he has, in lact, e.vbausted 
all its artistic ]K).ssibilitics. The picture is 
full of Rembrandt’s wonderful penetration as 


'I’hc “ Lesson in Anatomy,” painted in 
1632, remained in Amsterdam till 1828. It 
was then purcha.sed by the King of Holland 
for a sum amounting in English money to 
about ^'3,000. 

Mr. Edwin A. Abbey, R..\., with whose 
flhelsea studio 1 completecl my round of 
calls, at once mentioned, like Mr. (loculall, 
Tintoretto’s “Miracle of St. Mark” (repro¬ 
duced on page tys) as* the picture which 
had produced the greatest im|)ression upon 
bis mind, d'his w:is the first occurrence 
of an absolute coincidence of o[)inion, 
although several of the dozen artists I 



KEMUKANDT’s *' I.LSStlN IN ANA’JOMV,” 

(Sck'cied by Mi. J. M. /\.K.A.) 


well as his technical excellence this pt.me- 
tration wh'ch enables him to actually portray 
the working of these men’s minds as they 
stand around their master and teacher. It 
is a picture which .stirs the emotion and 
leaves a lasting impression upon the mind. 
1 believe that any artist who had .seen this 
picture, attempting a simil.ar theme, could 
mt escape Iroin its influence. His work 
Wsiuld be mere imitation Rembrandt 
exh .isted the subject.” 


have consulted had incirlentally referred to 
the same works in etilogistic terms. 

“ 1 should have probably copied this 
picture, like Mr. lloodall,” said the able 
American artist whom the Royal Academy 
has delighted to honour, “ but for the diffi¬ 
culties of the task in Venice. When I have 
been there in stimmer the gallery has always 
been too crowded with visitors, and when 1 
have been there in winter it has been far too 
cold to sit there and paint.” 





IJv \V. \V. Jacoiis. 


K j® 'I' w;is getliilf' laic in the after 
noon as Master Jones, in a 
■Kirl'nl f somewhat lamislied condition, 
strolled up Aldgate, with a 
keen eye on the gutter, in 
^ sr areh of ar\ything that would 

serve him for his tea. 'Ido late he wished 
that he had .saved some of the stale bread 
and damaged fruit which had constituted his 
dinner. 


Aldgate proving barren, he turned u|i into 
the quieter Minories, skilfully dodging the 
mechanical cufl' of the constable at the 


corner as be passeil, and wtitcbing with some 
interest the effoits of a stray mongrel to gs't 
itself adopted. it, victim had sworn at it, 
cut at it with his slick, and even made little 


runs it- all to no pmqiose. Kinally, being 
a S(jfl bearteil man, be was weak enough to 
pat the cowering schemer on the hi’ad, and, 
being iVmlicady licked by the homeless 
one, took it up in his arms and walked off 
with it. 


iblly Jones watched the proceedings with 
interest, not untempered by envy. If he 
liad ,)nl\ freen a dog ! The dog passed in 
the man’s arms, and, with a whine of ec.stasy, 
insisted upon licking his ear. They went on 


their way, the dog wondtwing between licks 
what sort of tabU’ the man kept, and the 
man s))eculating idly as to a de.scent which 
appeareil to have ineluded, among other 
things, an .'ml (.‘aler. 

“'b's all light,” said the orphan, wistfully; 
“ no eo[ipeis to eliivvy ’im about, and as 
much grill) as he wants. W'i.sh I’d been a 
dog.” 

lie lied lip his breeches with a piece of 
string whii h was lying on the pavement, and, 
his hands being now free, [ilaced them in a 
couple of leiils which scrvctl as [lockcts, and 
began to whistle. Me was not a proud boy, 
and was quite willing to take a le.sson even 
from tbe humblest. Surely be was as useful 
as a dog ! 

The thought struck him just as a stout, 
kindly looking .seaman [lassed with a couple 
ol slii|)mates. It was a good-naltired lace, 
and the figure was that of a man who lived 
well. A moment’s hesitation, and Master 
Jones, with a courage, horn of de.spair, ran 
after him and tugged him by the sleeve. 

“ Halloa I ” .saitl Mr. ‘ aniuel Brown, look¬ 
ing round. “ What do you want ? ” 

“ Want you, father,” said Master Jones. 

The jolly seaman’s face broke into a smile. 
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So also (lid the faces of tlie jolly scanuin’s 
tViends. 

'• I'm not your father, matey,” he said, 
good-naturedly. 

“ \'es, you are,” .sai(.l the desperate Billy ; 
‘‘ you know you are.’’ 

“ You've made a mi.stake, my lad,” said 
Mr. Brown, still smiling. “ Here, run 
awav.’’ 

lie felt in his trouser-poekr't and jrrodueed 
a jrtiinv. It was a gift, not a hrihe, hut it 
had hy no means the effect its donor in¬ 
tended. Master Jones, now (|uite certain th;d 
he had made a wise choice of a lather, 
trotte(l along a yard or two in the rear. 

“Book here, mv lad,” exelaiim.sl Mr. 
Brown, goadi.'d into acliirn hy intercr-pting a 
smile with which Mr. Charles Begge hail 
l;ivour(.al Mr. Harry (ireen, “you run off 
home.'’ 

“ Where do you live now? ” iiuiuired Billy, 
anxiously. 

Mr. (Ireen, disdaining concealment, slajiped 
Mr. lagge on the hack and, laughing up¬ 
roariously, regarded Master Jones with much 
kindness. 

“You mustn't follow me,” said Sam, 
severely ; “ d’ye hear ? ” 

“AH right, lather," said the hoy, dulifiilly. 

“ And don’t call me lather,’’ vocileral(.al 
Mr. Brown. 

“Why not?” in(|uired the youth, art 
lessly. 

Mr. Begg(.' sto|)p( d suddenly and, putting 
his hand on Mr. (Ireen’s shoulder, gaspingly 
expresse(.l his iuahility to go any farther. 
Mr. (Ireen, patting his hack, said he knew 
how he f(,■lt. hecau.se he felt the sanu.', ami, 
turning to Sam, told him he’d he the de.ith 
of him if he wasn't more careful. 

“Ifyou.don’t run away,” said .Mr. Brown, 
harshly, as he turned to the hoy, “ 1 slurll 
give you a hiding.” 

“Where am I to run to?” whimpered 
Master Jones, dodging off and on. 

“ Run ’ome,” said Sam. 

“'I'hat’s where I’m going," said Master 
Jones, following. 

“ Jfetter try and give ’im the slip, Sam,” 
said Mr, Begge, in a confidential whis|)cr; 
“though it .seems an unnatural thing to 
do." 

“Unnaairal? What d’ye mean?” de¬ 
manded his unfortunate friend. “W'ot d’ye 
mean hy unnatural?” 

“Ob, if you’re going to talk like that, 
Sam ” said Mr. Begge, shortly, “it’s no good 
giving you advice. As you’ve made your 
bed, yoii must fay on it.” 


“ How long is it since you saw ’im last, 
matey?” imjuired Mr. (Ireen. 

“ 1 diinno ; not very long,’’ nplied the boy, 
eatiliou.sly. 

“ Has he altered at all since you see ’im 
last?” imiuired the counsel for the defence, 
motioning the fermenting Mr. Brown to keep 
still. 

“ No,” said Billy, firmly ; “not a bit.” 

“ Wot’s your name ? ” ‘ 

“ Biliv,” was till- reply. 

“ Billy wot ? ” 

“ Billy Jones.” 

Mr. (Ireen’s face cleared, and he turned to 
his Iriends with a smile of joyous triumph. 
.Sam's face rellectcd his (iwn, hul C.harlie 
Begge's was still overcast. 

“ It ain't likely,” he said, impressively ; 
“it ain't likely as .Sam would go and get 
married twiie in the same name, is it? But 
it to voiirself, 'Any would you ? ” 

“Book ’ere,” e.xclaiiued the infuriated Mr. 
Brown, “don’t you intcricre in my liusincss. 
\'ou're a cr(.>c(.)dile, that’s wot you are. .Ys 
for YOU, you little varmint, j'ou run oil', d'ye 
hear ? " 

He moved on swilt'v, aeconi|)anied by the 
(ither two, and set an example ol looking 
straight ahead of him, which was, however, 
lost upon his friends. 

“ 'B’s still folU.iwing of yi.iu, .Sam,” said 
the crocodile, in hy no means disappointed 
tones. 

“Slicking like a leech,” eonfirnicd Mr. 
(ireen. “'B's a pretty little chap, rather.’’ 

“Takes alter 'is mother,” said the vengeful 
Mr. Begge. 

The unfortunate Sam said nothing, but 
strod(. a haunted man down Nightingale 
Bane into V.'a|i|iing High .Street, and .so to 
the ketch Nanev IhH, which was lying at 
Shrimpelt's Wharf. He step])cd on hoard 
without a word, and only when he turned to 
descend the forecastle-ladder did his gaze 
re.st for a moment on the small, forlorn |)iece 
ol humanity standing on the wharf. 

“Halloa, hoy, what do you want?” cried 
the skijiper, catching sight of him. 

“Want my father, sir Sam,’’replied the 
youth, who had kept his ears open. 

The skipper got up from his seat and eyed 
him curiously ; Messrs. Begge and (Been, 
drawing near, explained the situation. Now 
the skipper was a worldly man ; and Samuel 
Brown, A.B., when at home, played a brass 
in.strument in the Salvation Army band. 
He regarded the boy kindly and spoke him 
fiiir. 

“ Don’t run away,” he said, anxiously. 
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“ I’m not noiiift to, sir,’’ said Master Jones, 
fliarmed with his manner, ;ind he watched 
bnalh'essly as the skipper ste[)ped forward 
and, |x-ering down tiu- forecastle, called loudly 
for Sam 

“ S'es, sir," said a worried voice. 

“Vour hoy's asking alter yon," said the 
.skipper, grinning madiv. 

“lie's not my hoy, sir," replied Mr. Ifrown, 
through his eleni^ied teeth. 

“ Well, you’d heller come up and see him,’’ 
said ihe other. “ An.: you sure he isn'l, 
.Sam ? ’’ 

Mr. Drown made no reply, hut coming on 
deck met .Masler Jones's smile of greeting with 


“ \'ou hear what your father says,” said the 
ski[>per (“ Hold your tongue, Sam.) 
Where’s your m()thi:r, hoy ? ’’ 

“Dead, sir," whined Master Jones. “I’ve 
on’y got ’im now.” 

The skipper was a kind hearted man, and 
he looked ])itviugly at the forlorn little figure 
by his side. And .Sam was the good man of 
the shi]) and a leading light at Dimport. 

“ How would you like to eomt: to .sea with 
your fatlu’r?" he inf|uired. 

'I'lu' grin of delight with which Master 
Jones ri:eeived this ])roposal was sufficient 
re])lv. 

“ 1 wouldn't do it fo'- evi rybotly,” pursued 
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tin ic) stare, and started convttlsively as the 
skipper beckoned him aboard. 

“He’s been rather neglected, Sam,” said 
the skipper, shaking his head. 

“ Wofs it got to do with me?” said Sam, 
violently. “ i tell you I’ve never seen ’im 
afore this arternoon.” 


the skijiper, glancing severely at the 
male, who was behaving foolishly, “ but 
1 don’t mind obliging you, Sam. He can 
come.’’ 

“ flbliging ?’’repeated Mr. Brown, hardly 
able Io get the words out. “Obliging me? 
I don’t want to be obliged.” 
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“ There, there,” interrupted the skipper. 
“ I don’t want any thanks. 'I'ake him forrard 
and give him something to eat lie looks half- 
starved, poor little chap.” 

He turned aw'ay and went down to the 
cahin, while the cook, whom Mr. Brown 
htid puhlicly rebuked for his sins the day 
before, led the boy to the galley and gave 
him a good tneal. After that was done 
Charlie washed him, atid Harry, going ashore, 
begged :i much worn suit of boy's clothes 
from a foreman of his ac(|uaintatice. lie 
also brought hac k a mtrssage from the fore¬ 
man to Mr. Brown to the effect that Ju; was 
surprised :it him. 

1 he conversation th:it (A’ening after Ma.sler 
Jones w’as asleep turned on bigamy, but 
Mr. Brown snored throtigh it all, though 
Mr. Legge’s remark that tiu’ revelations of 
that afternoon had thrown a light upon 
many little things in his behaviour whieh 
had hithewto baffled him came perilouslj 
near to awaking him. 

At six iti the morning they got ttndi'r way, 
the boy going tietnly frantic with delight as 
sail after .sail w:ts set, and the ketch, with a 
.sti/T bree/.cf, rapidly left I.ondon bidiind her. 
Mr. Brown stueliously ignored him, hut the 
Other men itainpered him to his lu'art’s con 
tent, and even the cabin was good enough 
to manifest a little txmeern in his welfare, 
the skipper tailing .Mr. Brown uir no fewer 
than live litiies that day to c:omi)lain about 
his .son’s behaviour. 

“1 can’t have somersaults on this ’ere 
ship, .Sam,” he remarked, shtiking his head ; 
“it ain't the place for ’em.” 

“ I wonder at you teaching ’im such 
things,” said the mate, in grave disa|) 
probation 

“Me?’’.said the hapless Sam, tremhling 
with passion, 

“ He mu.st ’ave .seen you do it,” said 
the male, k;tting his eye remt casually over 
Sam’s ample irroportions. “ V'ou must 
ha’ been leading a double life altogether, 
Sam.” 

“ That's nothing to do w'ith us,” interrupted 
the skijtper, impatiently. “ I don’t mind 
Sam turniirg cart wheels all day if it amusers 
him, l)Ut they mustn’t do it here, that’s all. 
It’s no good standing there sulking, Sam ; I 
can't have; it.’ 

He turned away, and Mr. Brown, unable 
to decide whether he was mad or drutik, or 
both, walked back, and, S(|ucezing himself 
up in the bows, looked miserably over the 
sea. Behind him the men disported them¬ 
selves with Master Jones, and once, looking 


over his shoulder, he actually saw the skipper 
giving him a lesson in steering. 

By the following afternoon he was in .su(;h 
a .state of c;ollapse that, when they put in at 
the small jiort cjf Withersea to discdiarge a 
portion of their cargo, he obtained permission 
to stay below in his bunk. M’ork proceeded 
without him, and at nine o’clock in the 
evening they .sailed again, and it w.as not 
until they were a couj)l(,‘ cjf niiU.s on their 
way to Dimport that Mr. Legge rushed 
aft with the announcement that he was 
missing. 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” .said the skipper, 
as he came u|) from below in response to a 
hail from the mate. 

“ h’s a fa<;t, sir,” said Mr. la'ggc, shaking 
his head. 

“ \Vhat’s to be done with tiie hoy ? ’’ 
demanded the mate, blankly. 

“Sam’s a unsteady, unreliable, tricky old 
man,” c.xclaimed the skipper, hollv ; “the 
idea of going and leaving a hoy on our 
hands like that. I’m surprised .at him. I'm 
disappointcsl in Sam deserting ! ’’ 

“ 1 expect "e’s larling like anything, sir,” 
remarked Mr. I.egge, 

“(let forrard,’’ said the ski|)per, sharply; 
“get forrard at once, d’ye he.'ir?” 

“ But what’s to Ih; done widi tin; boy ’ 
• that’s what 1 want to know,” said the' 
mate. 

“ What d’ye think’s to ht; tlone with him ? ” 
bawled the ski[)[H;r. “We can’t chuck him 
overboard, can we ? ” 

“1 mean when we gel to Dimport?” 
growhsl the mate. 

“ Well, the men’ll talk,” said the skipper, 
calming down a littli;, “and perhaps .Sam’s 
wife’ll come and take him. If not, I suj)|iose 
he’ll have to go to the workhouse, .\nyway, 
it’s got nothing to do with me. I wash my 
hands of it altogether.” 

He Went below again, leaving tin; mate at 
the wheel. A murmur of voices came from 
the forecastle, where the (;rew' were discussing 
the behaviour of their late colleague. 'I’he 
bereaved Mastirr Jones, whose face was 
streaky with the tears of di.sajrpointnient, 
looked on from his hunk. 

“ Wh.at are you going to do, Billy?” in¬ 
quired the cook. 

“ I diinno,” said the hoy, miserably. 

He sat up itt his hunk in a brown study, 
(ver and anon turning his sharp little eyes 
from one to another of the men. Then, with 
a final sniff to the memory of his departed 
parent, he composed him.self to sleep. 

W'ith the buoyant;y of childhood he had 
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forgotten his trouble by the morning, and He took the wheel from Harry : the little 
ran idly about the ship as before, until in the town came closer; the houses separated and 
afti;rnoon they came in sight of Dimport. disclosed roads, and the boy discovered to 
Mr. Legge, who had a considerable respect his (lisai)pointment that the church stood on 
for the firain hidden in that small head, ground of its own, and not on the roof of a 
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|K .iitcd it out to him, and with .some 
curiosity wailed lor his remarks. 

“ 1 can see it,’’ said Master Jones, briedy. 

“ That’s where Sam lives,” saiil his friend, 
pointi-div. 

“ Ves," said the hov, nodding, “all of )'OU 
live tlu-re, ilon'l you ? ” 

it was an innocent enough remark in all 
conseieiiee, bill there was that in Master 
Jones’s I've which caused .Mr. l.egge to move 
away hastily and glance at him in some 
disquietude from die other side of the deck. 
'I’he i'oy. uneonseious of the interest e.vcited 
by his moveinenls. walked restlessly up and 
dow n 

' boy’s worried,” said the skijiper, aside, to 
the mate ; “ elteer U|), sonny.” 

billy looked u[i and smiled, and the i-loud 
which had sat on his lirow when he thought 
of the cold blooded desertion of Mr. brown 
gave way to an expression of serene content. 

“Well, what’s he going to do?” inquired 
the mate, in a low voice. 

“ d'hat needn’t worry us,” said the skipper. 
“ Let things take their course; that’s my 
motto.” 


large red hous<’ as he had supposed. He 
ran lorward as they got closer, and, perching 
U)) in the hows until they were fast to the 
ijiiay, looked roiiml searehingly for any signs 
of .Sam. 

'The skip|ier loekeil up the cabiti, and then 
calling on one of the shore lianrls to kee() an 
eye on the forecastle, left it open for the 
cotivenietiee of the small passeiiger. Harry, 
t’harlie, and the cook stepped ashore. 'The 
skipper atid mate followed, and the latter, 
lookitig back frotn some distance, called his 
attention to the desolate littli' figure sitting 
on the hatch. 

“ 1 s’posc he'll be all right,” said the 
ski[)per, uneasily; “there’s food and a bed 
down the fo’c’s'le. V'oii might Just look 
round to night and see he’s safe. 1 expect 
we’ll have to take him hack to London with 
us.” 

'They turned up a small road in the direc¬ 
tion of home and walked on in silence, until 
the mate, glancing bt lind at an ai quaintance 
who had just passed, uttered a sharp excla- 
nvation. 'The skip'xir turned, and a small 
figure which had ju.st shot round the corner 
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st()|)|i(;d in mid fiarecr and t.yi'd tl>eni warily. 
■|'lu: men exchanj;ccl uni:asy glances. 

“ Father,” cried a small voicr'.. 

“ lie lie’s adojiled you now,” .said iIh‘ 
sl<i[)])er, huskily. 

“Or you,” said the mate. “I never took 
much notice of him.” 

Hi- looked round again. Master Jones was 
following, briskly, about ten yariis in the 
rear, anil twenty yartls behind him came the 
crew, who, having seen him ijuit the ship, 
had followed with the evident intention of 
being in at the death. 

“ Father,” cried llie boy again, “.wait for 

One or two passers by stared in astonish 
nient, and the mate began to be iinea.sy as to 
the company he was keeping. 

“Let’s separate,” he growled, “and see 
who he’s calling after.” 

'rile .skip|)er caught him by the arm. 
“ Slioiit out to him to go back,” lie cried. 

“It's you he’s after, I tell you,” said the 
mate. “ Who do you want. Hilly.?” 

“ J want my tiitiiei,” cried the youth, and, 


whether it would be better to wipe Master 
Jones off the face of the earth or to pursue his 
way in all the strength of conscious innocence. 
He chose the latter course, and, a shade more 
erect than usual, walked on until he came in 
sight of his hotise and his wife, who was 
standing at the door. 

“ N'oti conn.: along o’ me, Jem, and explain,” 
he whispered to the mate. 'I'hen he turned 
about and hailed the crew, 'j'he crew-, flattered 
at being offered front seats in the affair, 
came forward eagerly. 

“ What's the matter ?” inquired Mrs. Hunt, 
eyeing the crowd in amazement as it grotqied 
it.sclf in anticipation. 

“ Nothing,” .said her husband, off-haiidedly. 

“ ^^'ho'.s that boy?” cried the innocent 
woman. 

“ It’s a iroor little mad boy,” began the 
ski[)|H'r ; “ he came aboard— ” 

“ I’m not mad, father,” interrupted Master 
Jones. 

“A poor little mad bov,” continued the 
skipper, hastil)', “who came aboard in London 
and said [loor old .Sam Brown was his lather.” 
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to prevent any mistake, indicated the raging 
skipper with his finger. 

“ Who do you want ? ” bellowed the latter, 
in a frightful voic-e. 

“ Want you, father,” chirrupped Master 
Jones. 

Wrath and dismay .struggled for supremacy 
in the skijtfrer’s face, and he paused to decide 


“No—you, father,” cried the boy, shrilly. 

“ He calls everybody his father,” said the 
ski|)])er, with a smile of anguish ; “ that's the 
form his madness takes. He egfled Jem here 
his father.” 

“ No, he didn’t,” said the mate, bluntly. 

“And then he thought Charlie was his 
father.” 
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“No, sir,” said Mr. Leggc, with respectful 
firmness. 

“Well, he said .Sam Brown was,” said the 
skipjier. 

“ V'es, that's riglit, sir,” .said the crew. 

“ Wlu^re is Sam?” in(iuire(l Mrs. Hunt, 
looking round ex|)e(:tautly. 

“He deserted the ship at Witherseu, " sai<l 
lier hushand. 

“1 see,” .said Mrs. Hunt, with a hitter 
smile, “and thest* men have all come up 
prep.'ire(l to .swear that the hoy said Sam 
was his liither. Haven’t you ?” 

“ Yes, mum," eliorused the crew, delighted 
at Being understood so easily. 

Mrs. Hunt looked a<ross the road to 
the fii'lds str<'tehing heyond. Then she 
suddenly brought her ga/e back .ind, look 
ing lull tit her husbtind, uttered just two 
words: 

“Oh. Joe!” 

“ .\sk the mate,” eried the Irantie skippi’r. 

“ ^'^•s, I know what the mate'll .say," 
stiid ,Mis. Hunt. “I'w no need to ask 
him.” 

“ ('harlie tind Harry were with Sam when 
the boy earne up to tbetn,” protestial ibe 
skipper. 

“ I’ye no doubt," said his wile. “Oh, 
Joe ' J(K' ! Joe ! ” 

There wtis tin uncomfortable silence, duritig 
which the I'lew, standing for the most part on 
one leg in .sympathy with their chief’s eiubar 
rassment, nudgeil each other to say something 
to clear the character of a man whom all 
esteemed. 

“ You uitgratefiil little demon,” burst out 
Mr. 1 -egge, at length alter the kind way 
the skipper treated you, too.” 

“Hill he treat him kindly ?” inquired the 
captain’s wife, in conyersatiotial tones. 

“ Tike a fa like a uncle, mum,” s.aid the 
thoughtless Mr. f.egge. “ (lave ’im a |)assage 
on ihe ship and fairly spoilt ’im. We was 
all surprised at the fuss ’e made of ’im ; 
wasti’t we, Harry ? ” 

He turned to liis friend, fmt on Mr. 
(Ireen’s tace there was an expression of such 
utter .SI orn and contempt that his own fell. 
He i',laticed at the ski|)per, and was almost 
frighteneil at his appearance. 

'The silutttion was ended by .Mrs. Hunt 
entering the liouse and closing the door with 
an ominous hang. The men slunk off, 
headed by Mr. Tegge: and the mate, after 
a few murmured words of encouragemetit to 
the skipper, also departed, (laptain Hunt 
looked first at the small cause of his trouble, 
who had drawn off to some distance, and 
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then at the house. Then, with a determined 
gesture, he turtted the handle of the door 
and walked in. His wife, who was .sitting 
in an arm chair, with her eyes on the floor, 
remaineil motionless. 

“ Look here, Tolly • ,” he began. 

“ Hon't talk to me,’’ was ihi- rejily. “I 
wonder you can look me in the face.” 

The skipper ground his teeth, and strove 
to maintain an air of judicial calm. 

" If you’ll only be rea.sonable—■ he re¬ 

marked, severely. 

“ 1 thought there was something secret 
going on, ” said Mrs. Hunt. “ Tye often 
looked at you when you’ve been sitting in 
that I hair, with a worried look on your lace, 
and wondered what it was. But 1 never 
thought it was so bad as this. J'll i.lo you 
the credit to sav that I never thought of 

such a thing as this.What did you 

say ? . . . . What ? ” 

“I said Tl ! ”’ said the ski|)per, ex 
plosively. 

“ N'es, I've no doubt,” said his wife, 
liereely. “ \'ou think you’re going to carry 
it off with a high band atiil bluster; but you 
won’t bluster me. iiiv man. I’tn not one of 
your meek and mild women who'll put 
up with anything. Tin not one of 
your-•” 

“I tell you," said the skipper, “that the 
boy calls everybody his lather. 1 daresay 
he’s elaittied another by this time." 

Tven as he spoke the handle turned, and 
the door ojtening a few inches disclosed the 
anxious face of Master Jones. Mrs. Hunt, 
catching the skipper's eye, pointed to it in an 
ecstasy of silent wrath. There was a breath¬ 
less |)ause, broken at last bv the boy. 

“ Motber I " he said, softly. 

Mr.s. Hunt stiffened in her chair tind her 
arms fell by her side as she gazed in speech¬ 
less amazement. Master Jones,‘opening the 
door a little wider, gently insinuated his small 
figure into the room. 'The skipper gave one 
glance at his wife and then, turning hastily 
away, put his hand over his mouth and, 
with jirotriuling eyes, gazed out of the 
window. 

“ ,M other, can I come in?” said the 
boy. 

" Oh, Tolly ! " sighed the skipper. Mrs. 
Hunt strove to regain the utterance of which 
astonishment had dejirived her. 

“1 . . . . what .... Joe ... . don’t 
be a fool ' ” 

“ Yes, Tve no doti’a,” said the skipper, 
theatrically. “Oh, Tolly! Tolly! Tolly!” 

He put his hatid over Ips mouth again 
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and laughed silently, until his wife, coming 
behind him, took him Ijy the shoulders and 
shook him violently. 

“'rhis,”said the ski|)|)er, choking; “this 
is what . . . you’ve been worried about. . . . 
This is the secret what’s — ” 

He broke off suddenly as his wife thrust 
him by main force into a chair, .'tiid standing 
over him with a fiery face dared him to say 
another word. Then she turned to the 
boy. 

“ What do you mean by calling me 
‘mother’?” she demanded. “I’m not 
your mother.” 

“Ye.s, you arc,’’ said Master Jones. 

Mrs. Hunt eyed him in hewildermr'iit, and 
then, roused to a sense of her position by a 


renewed gurgling from the skipper’s chair, 
set to work to try and thum|) that misguided 
man into a more serious frame of mind, 
hailing in this, she sat down and, after a 
futile struggle, .began to laugh herself, and 
th.at so hiartily that Master Jone.s, smiling 
sympathetically, closed the door, and Came 
boldly into the room. 

The statement, generally believed, that 
Captain Hunt and his wife adopted him, is 
incorrect, the skipper accounting for his 
continued presence in the house by the 
simple explanation that be had adopted 
them. An explanation which Mr. Samuel 
Brown, for one, finds quite ea.sy of accept- 
attce. 



The Topsy-Turvy House 

AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 

Bv Hknn. 

From Pkolos^raphs exclusively taken for The Strand Madazine. 

the “ Long 'I'oms ” mnde at Creusot, they 
are anxious for a holiday, for a breathing- 
space, and they will find their weary feet 
take them to the Rue do Paris. 

There they will discover side show.s from 
all p.arts of the civilized and uncivilized 
world, and among other things they will be 
startled by an extraordinary structure which 
is called “Ze Afauoir a t'Lnvers,” namely, a 
topsyturvy house, built so that its roof is to 
be found where thi.' foundations .should be. 


HE side .shows of the Paris 
Exhibition are for the most 
part situated in the Rue de 
Paris, and on a fiishionable 
eventing —which by the way has 
been fixed by k haul mnnde 
for every Friday during the duration of the 
Exhibition — that splendidly illuminated 
thoroughfare fairly teems with the chic of 
Paris. 

When visitors are tired of instruction and 
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edification ; when they are filled with the and the wine-cellar is placed where the 
wonders of manufactuie and the marvels of chimneys of well-beha- ed suburban villas are 
science; when they are surfeited with the invariably situated. ' 
tpgrvjsUbUS chteses made in Switzerland and . The idea pf building a house upside down 
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is, from ihe showmnn’s point of view, dis 
linctly ingt,‘nioiis, and Mr. Adoiplu' Kotin, a 
Russian gcntUnnan, has scctrod a point in 
catering for the curio.sitj' and wonder loving 
propensities of tlie average holiday maker. 

During an intraview which took place 
under the roof (/.<■.. in this cast: the 
foundations of the huiltling) 1 galhered some 
inlerresting details of how this extra¬ 
ordinary attraction first came to the 
light of day. 

Mr. Kotin, it appears, was one day- 
asked hy a friend to contribute trnvards 
a fund whicl) was being got up for the 
benefit of a brother mortal in tern 
porary difficulties. It tr.nis[)ircd that 
this graitleman in ditliculties ex|)r’cted 
an early call from the local “ man in 
possession.” 

When Mr. Kotin h.ad sulrscribed 
towards the sum needful to keep the 
undesirable visitor out of bounds, he 
suggesUrd that the hard-up man should 
take his furniture and screw it to the 
ceilings, so that when the man in 
pos.session came in he would find 
nothing to take possession of, and 
cicvSequently .sperrdily show him the 
shiiie on ihe back t.l' his best Sunday 

OVei-r oitt. 

i iicr,' was ipore ill that jocular 


suggestion than most jieople would have 
dreamt of, however, and the idea struck 
Mr, Kotin as one that showed possibilities 
of considerable pecuniary profit if carried 
out in re.ality. 

Rians were made, showing rooms in 
which the whole of the furniture was to lie 
screwed to the ceiling, where vases stood on 
chimney-|)ieces upside down, where every 
knick-knack peejied at you face downwards. 
'J'hese were of no avail, however, for Mr. 
Kotin found that by such means real life - 
that is, movement on the part of the 
occupants of the various rooms could not be 
shown, and as people are not to be screwed 
down, he belhonghl himself of a different 
plan which we find re;ili/,cd in the [iresent 
structure, but not quite to tbe expectation of 
the inventor, owing principally to the short 
sjiace (.if time given him lor construction, 
and the monstrous way in which the Kxhibi- 
tion workmen behaved when they found that 
they were, for the time being at li'ast, “the 
cock's of the walk." 

Mr. Kotin, finding his original plans next 
to itnpossible, had recourse to optical illusion 
in a very fascinating and original conception. 
We may as well give the whole thing away 
at once. Thcp- are tnirrors upon niirrois ; 
mirrors before you, tniriors behind yoit, 
above volt, and on every sid(.'; in fact, there 
are mirrors wherever yi.m may chance to be 
looking. 

Where Mr. Kotin’s chief difficulty lay, 
however, was in olitaining suflieiently large 
mirrors to suit his purpose. Right of the 
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leading glass manufacturers of France 
absolutely refused to entertain the making, 
and above all the fitting to the ceilings, of 
such huge mirrors as Mr. Kotin demaiKicd. 


.■\t Iasi, however, an cntei'irrising firm took 
up the matter, and Mr. Kotin tells me that 
the mirrors which arc placeil on the ceiling'; 
of lire various rooms in the “ Manoir 
.a I’Knvers ” are without exeeplion 
the largest of their kind in the 
world. 'I'he nianiifactnre and fitting 
in position have cost no less than 
36,000 Iranes all told. 

It a|)pears that glass, however 
thick, is so flexible that it became 
impossible to place the mirrors, 
some of which are about 12ft. 
scpiarr', on the ceilings, as desired, 
without some support, which in this 
case consists of a glass pillar which 
suppt'rts e.ach mirror in the centre. 

The “roof” of the building, as 
will he seen on a ne.ar approach, is 
about ’ft. from the ground, nearly 
lOiic .mg the hat of a tall man as 
he jtasses uudernirath. I'he tiles 
remind you of their piestrnce;, though 
you do your best to avoid them, and 
you enter by means of the chimney, 
the smoke of which comes out face 
downward.-'; whilst the drain-pijres 
possess exits far above the trees which line 
the avenue. 

The chimneys and buttresses of this 


mediasval castle (which ancient structure the 
building is supposed to represent) support 
it, and the cellar, with its wine and spirit 
bottles all upside down, is to he found about 
50ft. above ground-level. 

At the so-callcd entrance-door you 
will olrserve th:it the clock and the 
lettering are upside down, and ns 
you enter you will find yourself 
walking up the steps with your feet 
upwards and your head at a perilous 
angle ; while farther on you will find 
a lady in a drawing-room knitting 
very [iretlily on a sofa which looks 
.as though it were suspended upside 
down by a threatl to the ceiling 
above, .'-'oon your head will swim 
in bewilderment, and (piile naturally 
you make your way to the bath-room, 
where the water flows upwards into 
an upside down hatli-tuh, in defiance 
of till the laws of gravity, further 
still, a gentleman, in this instance 
Mr. Kotin himself, will be found 
trying to swallow his food feet up¬ 
wards in the ditting-room, and how 
the dainty tnistress of Topsy rnrvy- 
vlotn fares in her boudoir is a 
problem the solution of whieh we 
will leave to others. 

The Louis .W. furniture, with which, by 
the way, this curious mansioti is fitrnished 


and, though seen upside down, enhances the 
prettiness of the various rooms, 
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throughout, is of the n ost costlv description 
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The building 
itself is made en¬ 
tirely of iron, 
covered with plas¬ 
ter, and in sec¬ 
tions, so that it 
may be easily 
taken to pieces 
artd removed when 
necessary. 

Mr. Kotin, 
speaking of the 
construction of 
the To[)sy-Turvy 
House, was espe¬ 
cially emphatic in 
ascribing much of 
its success to the 
valuable assist- 
anct; he has re¬ 
ceived at the 
hands of Mr. 

Henri (jros, the 
popular and well- 
known managing director of the Melroi)olitan 
Theatre in the Edgware Road, who has taken 
great interest in the scheme, and to whose 
energy the existence of this uni()ue attraction 
is mainly due. 

It appears that when Mr. Kotin first 
suggested the idea of a I'opsy 'Piirvy House 
everyone laughed, and people shrugged their 
shoulders and smiled sadly -that is, when 
they did not say rude things ; but though 
Mr. Kotin is a 
Russian by birth, 
he has been 
schooled in Eng- 
land, where 
dogged persever¬ 
ance is taught as 
in no other 
school in’thc 
world. 

The workmen 
to whom the 
inside arrange¬ 
ments of the 
building were in¬ 
trusted had to 


be watched night 
and day. They 
would insist pn 
placing the win¬ 
dows the right way 
up and the wall 
paper with buds 
pointing upwards; 
then, again, in 
their endeavours 
•to do well they 
fixed the staircases 
intended for visi¬ 
tors upside down, 
so that it would 
have been im¬ 
possible to enter 
the building at all; 
hence, upon Mr. 
Kotin’s arrival 
after a day's ab¬ 
sence he found it 
impossible to ne¬ 
gotiate the stairs, 
of diplomacy was 
renuiri d to make the men understand that, 
though most things were to be upside down, 
the iTH-ans of ingress and egress had to he 
perforce constructed according to ordinary 
rules. 

Taken allogether the conception and con¬ 
struction of the “ Manoir a I’Envers " has 
proved no small undertaking to the inventor, 
and he is to he complimented on the credit¬ 
able manner in 
which he has 
succeeded, not¬ 
withstanding the 
enormous diffi¬ 
culties which un¬ 
toward circum¬ 
stances have 
placed in his 
way, in pro¬ 
ducing one of 
the most extra¬ 
ordinary attrac¬ 
tions which have 
ever astonished 
the public. 



and no small amount 
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I. ■ 



HE little country inn had 
many attractions for a jaded 
l.ondon(.r whose requirements 
were not too exigent. Within 
an hour’s railway journey of 
town, tint house stood hack 
from the main street - all gable end.s, ehis 
tered chimney stacks, and clinging ivy; the 
living rooms spick and siran to dainti 
ness, cosy as a nest. Thi; landlord, 
lien I’owell, was a franl< spf)ken, iin 
assuming young 
fellow, ever alert 
to anticipate one’s 
wants and his 
wife was a born 
r-ook. Further 
more and herein 
lay one of the 
chief charms of 
the place for me 
the innkeirper 
coiiltl freipiently 
secure; ])ermission 
for his guests to 
fish ill tiu; trout- 
stream flowing 
through t h e 
meadows and 
park - lands of 
V’oyne Towers. 

Of this esteemed 
])rivilege 1 did 
not neglect to 
avail myself when¬ 
ever [lossilile. 

(.)ne day, re¬ 
turning from my 

angling in the 

[rark, I was aitcosted at a 
lonely point in the lane 

by some blowzy loafer or 
tramp, who grew trucu¬ 

lently asset live because T did not see fit 
to acquiesce in his extravagant claims 
upon my [utrse. His bluster, however, 
amounted to nothing in the end. On my 
arrival at the inn I told I’owell of the annoy¬ 
ance to which 1 had been subjected, adding 
a somewh.at brutal suggestion as to how all 
such ruffians should be treated, had I my 
will. Powell politely and diplomatically 
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agreed with me in Mo. Then he laughed ; 
not his usual full • throatetl, breezy laug^, 
indeed, but rather a kind of spasmodic 
chuckle, which finished with an abrupt jerk. 

“ Heg pardon, sir,” said he, confusedly ; 
“ but it reminds me of something that hap¬ 
pened when 1 was out West. Precious ugly 
iix it was for me, too. You may lay your 
lifi; 1 didn’t see the funny side of it then. 
P>y James --no 1 ” 

.■\lthough I had often detected the 
r<;ciirrence of certain Americanisms 
in his talk, my 
curiosity had 
never been hither- 
to sufficiently 
piqued to ((ues- 
tion him as to 
the origin of 
them. Scenting a 
story now, I 
straightway waxed 
chafingly im- 
])atient. We had 
the bar-parlour to 
ourselves, and the 
time being mid- 
afternoon, it was 
])robablt; that our 
solitude would 
not be liroken in 
upon tor a good 
half hour at least. 
My |ri|)e chanced 
to Ire in full blast; 
but . Powell’s 
cigar, after burn¬ 
ing all down orie 
side, had gone out 
altogether. I 
handed him another, and 
jnentally vowed to deprive 
)K II. Ill K.'iKi VPS.' ((jh.acconist of a patron 

in future. Nodding towards 
our empty glasses, I waited utitil lien had 
re filled them. 

“Now we’re in trim,” .said I. “Fire 
away! ” 

And he began : 

Then a<lays I’d gone out to the Suites, 
like many ancther young chap before and 
since, hoping to better myself—perhaps eVen 
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making my pile in time by hard and honest 
work. Soon 'as I felt my feet, so to say, I’d 
planned to send back for Jennie, marry her, 
and settle down out there. Jennie was .at 
that date head liousemaid up at the 'Fowers, 
and it’s really through iiiy wife I’m able to 
get fishing permits now, sir. 

Well, the programme looked a healthy 
Shrt on pa])er (inly it never panned out 
worth a cent in |)ractiee. Whether it was I 
didn’t come up to the Yankee standard in 
snap and go, or whether J’d too many Sunday 
.school notions of honesty and honour still 
loft ill me, or whether again it was sheer had 
luck all through, doesn’t mueh mailer now'. 
Anyway, the dollars wouldn’t tly into my 
pockets, whosoever else’s they favoured. I’or 
close on three years I’d been out there— 
moving gradually farther West, here a job 
and there a job, but most hand to mouth all 
the while till at last 1 fetched up at I’robily 
.Spring.s, the chief town or county seal of 
(ainovas ('ounty, Idaho. I’d trudgni over 
from l.otiisville that day, twenty miles away, 
after putting in a few weeks at the smelli rs 
there, where 1 got into a slight argument 
with Um k Jarvis, the deputy foreman, and 
had to (|uit rather sudden in eonse(|uenee. 
(’ome to tot up my linaiiees, 1 found it 
figured out at .minething just under a dollar 
and a half, with no more idea than Adam 
how to add a cent to it, nor which w:iy to 
turn for a fresh start. I tell you, sir, I felt 
pretty considerable down. 

'I’o make it worse. I’d always been writing 
to Jennie as if I’d already got into my stride 
and was forging ahead like wildfire. Some¬ 
how, 1 hadn’t the heart to let her know my 
disapiiointmeiits. But 1 faiu-y she must have 
guessed how black things really were, for 
latterly her letters hadn’t harped so much 
about her coming out to me as about my 
going back to her. .She said she didn’t feel 
she’d ever care for America to live in ; it 
wouldn’t seem same as home to her, noways ; 
and besides, there was the long, lonesome 
years of separation and waiting. Her last 
letter had something more practical in it, 
too. She wrote me Aat old Barnard, 
who used to keep this house in those days, 
talked about retiring from the “ public ” 
busine.ss altogether, him getting well on in 
years ; and that Lord Voync, the owner, had 
hinted his willingness to offer me first refusal 
of the tenancy, provided I’d a little cash to 
come in on, you understand. Jennie—bless 
her heart l--had a few pounds put away, and 
she thought with what I’d also saved we 
Cpuldn’t do better, and would I think it over 


and decide soon? My word, it didn’t call 
for any considering at all I If things had 
only been different I’d have hurried back 

like a shot. But as it was.well, now you’ll 

jtartly understand what was worrying me 
when 1 came within sight of Probity Springs. 

Just before getting to the township, being 
foot-.sore and dog tired, 1 sto()|H:d for a short 
rest tinder a clump of scrulcotiks by the 
roadside. While I was scpiat on my hunkers 
there a lanky, le.ithcr-faced man, with a 
goatee beard and eyes like a hawk, came 
sailing iiast. As he went by he stared hard 
anti half-o|)eiied his mouth as if he meant to 
s|)eak. Then, seeing I didn’t know him 
from flhristo|)her, he shut his face and 
marched straight tin again. I!ul he hadn’t 
gone mort; than fifty yards before he slewed 
sharp round and walked back to where I 
was silling. 

“ Howdy, Britisher?’’ said he, chirpy as a 
sparrow. “Knew I’d met you .somewhere 
beftire. Reckon it must have been lack 
last week, when you an' Buck Jarvis was 
adjustin’ a differenet' outside Brannigaii’s 
saltHin, hey, now ? 1 never could cotton 

to Buck’s bullyraggin’ ways myself, an’ it 
’ma/.ed me to think nobotly in all l.otiisville 
had grit enough to tell him he wasn’t the 
little tin god he set up to be. I’he hefty way 
you waltzed round an’ man-handled him! 
I.osh, but it was great, sir -great ! ” 

Of course, he was referring to my serap-up 
with the deputy foreman. Now, I don’t .say 
I had th(; best of the tussle altogether, 
mind you - for Jarvis w'as a hard nut ; only 
I didn’t have to swallow my front teeth like 
he did, anyway. 

“The neatest piece o’ fist ■ jilay ever I 
was in at! ” the man went on. “ I was a 
jirivate spectator all the lime. My own 
personal affairs had taken me over to Lotus- 
ville that day. It's jes’ as well 1 wusn’l thar 
officially, in a matter of speakin’, or I’d have 
had to chip in an’ stop it, mebbe.” 

“ Slop it I Why ? ” 

“Bein’ e/, how I’m Sheriff!" he explained, 
importantly. “ But I’m not goin’ to slip up 
on you now. No, sir! Joshua K. Push 
ain’t thet breed, you bet. Sheriff or no 
Sheriff, he has a powerful admiration for any 
man with pluck and backbone, an’ he’d be 
mighty plca.scd to shake with you now. Put 
it thar, matey.” 

I stood up, stammered something or other 
in reply, and “put it thar.’’ But I was 
puzzling harder than ever what his little 
game could be, for 1 suspected, he’d an axe 
of his own to grind. 
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“ You’iX'llic very m;tn I'm wmitiii’,’’ said 
ho, speaking Inwer and nuno cautious like. 


“ When 1 saw the hcautifui way you lammed 
inter Ihitk larvis ti voice outer the hack of 
my head whis[)ered to me, ‘ Joshua K., that’s 
the hoy for your money mti.sele, sand, and 
Savvy, it’s all thar! ’ An’ I ’low the voice 
was ’bout right. \'e.s, ihitislier, you kin help 
nu;, so he’s yoti’re willin’. An’ tharks fifty 
dollars, spot-cash, the minute you say yoti’ll 
take hold.” 

“What have I to do to earn it?” I asked, 
trying not to seem over eager, though my 
I'ul.se was going like a clock. 

“ .11 half-h.otir’II si'c you through the job. 
All you want is nerve, botmee, and bluff. 
An’ thar’s a hundred dollars extry at the tail- 
end of it ef we both come out on top at the 
finish.” 

1 wailed to hear more particulars. 

“ It’s like this,” he said, presently. 
“Thishycr’s the second time I’ve served ez 
Sheriff, an’ I’m fixin’ to run for a third term. 
The billet kinder ’pears to suit me first-rate, 
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an’ I mean slickin’ to it. 
Howsever, I’xc jes’ come to 
hear thet the bo.sses who set 
up the delegations in the 
otlicr townships are riiakin’ 
a dead set agin me, proposin’ 
to pul up flans Dreeht an’ 
lire me off the nomination 
liekrl. 'I’hel bein’ so, I’ve 
got to demonstrate I’m a. 
sounder candidati.' ’n Hans, 
right now. An’you’re goin’ 
to help me do it ! ” ’ 

‘■.Me!” I r ried, gaping 
like a fish out of water. 
“How in thunder can 1 do 
that ? ” 

“ I’ll tell you when once 
we’ve agreed on the price. 
Now, seein’ it’s jiolitics we’re 
on - in a manner of sayin’, 
electioneerin’, anyway- an’ 
till t electioneerin’ is a dirty 
trade for any gentleman. 
I’m (juite prepared to |)ay 
more on account of the 
dirt. Sujrpo.se vve make 
the hundred dollars two 
hundred an’ fifty ? ’’ 

“ It’s handsome — hand¬ 
some I ” I ri'plied, smartly. 
“Only I'd like to know 
exactly what I’rri expected 
to ” 

’• Don’t hustle me, pard. 
It’s my call, an’ 1 haven’t climbed to toii- 
notch figures yet. You’re forgettin’ to insure 
agin aceitlenls. I’m thinkin’. Wal, knowin’ 
rny man, 1 ventur’ to say thar's no risk at all 
- nary an ounce. lJut 1 grant you may think 
different. An’ so 1 put up another two hundred 
an’fifty dollars for risk - live hundred alto¬ 
gether, an’ ihet's my limit. Hyer we are, 
then-fifty dollars soon’s you accciit the 
contract, an’ five hundred more ef you bring 
it safe through, me findin’ all the outfit an’ 
acces.sories. Now, ho'v’s thet .strike you, hey ? 

It struck me dgmh. Here, when 1 least 
exiiected it, I saw a tidy fortune dangled in 
front of me - to say nothing of a wife and a 
flourishing business hanging on to it. Just 
then, as I’ve mentioned already, 1 felt -so 
desiieratc' I believe I’d have entered into a 
bargain with Old Horny himself for fifty 
dollars. 

But after Mr. Sheriff Push had gone 011 to 
enlighten me about the part 1 was to [ilay 1 
confess it sobered me. Simple and easy 
though he tried to make it out, 1 myself 
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could sec little elsi; but foolery nnd danger 
ill it - with, a long way ahead, possibly 
dollars. 1 admit it was only the thought of 
the gold that drew rne on an inch farther. 

“ Mciibe you'd riither turn it over in your 
mind for the next h.nir ?" said Push, as I 
stood there hiiniming and hawing. “ \w 
ihi. seems a nice seeUlded neighbourlmod to 
conlab in, I’ll fix it so’s to be hyer :igin ;it 
Ine o'elock. The hull thing must he settled 
to night one way or the other. ,Sav, iunv'll 
live o'elock lit you ? ’’ 

I agreed to the iirningement ; tiiid then, 
forcing a live dollar bill on me, ho swung off 
in one direction, while 1 took the'opposite 
p.ith down to the town. Mere, after I’d 
wrapjied myself round a sipi.iie mettl, with ti 
peg or two of langleToot thrown in, 1 began 
to sei' the comic side of the mitirc business. 
It tickled iny ftincy so that [, too, lost touch 
of the risks tiltogether. 1 felt somehow tlict 
if there was going to be sport, I ought to Lie 
in at it. 

W’l-ll, wc wcic both on time at the meeting 
place, the Sherifi'and mvself. I>\ six o’clock 
the detaiks had been talked over and every¬ 
thing put in order for the tUteinpt in the 
morning. Killy dollars e.n nest money changed 
hands, and the plot was liatched out, alive and 
full flcilged. Seeing the hanky panky he was 
then engaged on, Kvi.- often wnmleied since 
whv 1 was so ready to t:ike .Mr. Push at his 
bare word. 1 can’t aecoiini for it now. I’m 
sure -but, anyway, I did. 

H. 

Nkxt (lav, in the afternoon, there wm- to b.; 
rare stirrings over at I .oiiisville, conM'ipient 
on the opmiing of a new (’omnieinor.ilion 
Hall in that town. Ilolh flans Dreilu .and 
the Sheriff were to orate on the (..icc.ision, 
and the |)arr of them welt knew that their 
ehan(.'.es .at tin.' coming poll would depend a 
good deal on what they .said Ihiae and how 
ihey said it. \’ou .see, local affairs wasn’t 
the platform they were fighting on at all 
nobody cared a brass farthing aliout that ; 
neither was it a (|ueslion.of parly polities 
lltms Mn-cht being ([uile tis warm a Jfemocrat 
and .Silverite as Joshua K. himself. l-dr 
:my gold cirinagc Republican bretithing to 
have put himself forward for the .Sheriffship 
woiild httve been .is much as his life was 
worth in Canovas (knmty. No ; the election 
wou’.t! not turn on b.ick-yard or n.ational 
ooh'ics in the least, but sim[ily and solely 
on - patriotism. At that time the Vankees 
Wen. in the thick of ti war fever—got the 
tornplaint precious bad, too. It was 


“ Hail, Columbia I ” and “ The Star-.spangled 
lianner ” all along the line. 'I'he liird of 
I'reedom was on tltc almighty crow, flapping 
his wings and sharpening his beak ready to 
swoop ilown and claw into shreds some 
bullying nation or other — I forg(.it now 
just e.xaclly which. Anyhow, that’s whore 
the lest ctime in. Whichever of the two 
candidates coiikl niantige to chuck the 
rippingest battle-sfieeeh off his chest, that man 
w.is dixid sure to scoop up the voles and bag 
the situalion. 

Soon alter breakfast the Sheriff ;ind his 
cousin, |ude Willis, drovi.' out from Probiiv 
Springs along the road to I .otiisville. Push 
hiivisell tooling the team. 'I’hey’d gone a 
matter of eight miles or ihere.iboiils when 
who should they dro|) .across but Hans 
I trecht, with Meacon Ihill, his Chairman of 
Committee, and another committee-man all 
thiee standing beside a broken-down bnggv, 
swearing like troo|)ers ,'it the driver wlu.i’d 
tipped them out into the roadway. ’Prying 
to shtive a corner t(ro cli.ise, he’d smashed 
into a .stump fence and taken a w heel off. 

Th(,' Sheriff pnlleil up to sympathi/e. He 
didn’t want to gloat any, not he, over the 
accident to his o[i])onenl. ,\s he’d ouce 
reniark(.'d to me, he couldn’t help knowing 
that Hans Hrccht'was just about the meanest 
cuss on the face of (iod’s earth—no more 
filled to be Sheriff’n a boiled (iwl -yet, for 
all thiit, he lell free to claim thal he bore the 
skunk no personal grudge or malice. He 
pitied even Inole'n he despisird the reptile. 
So, when he saw how maiters stood how, 
there being no handy way of reptiiring 
the damage, nor any place within live or 
six imles wlien.! another conveyance could be 
got -how, also, the delay meant thal they’d 
be loo late tt) attend the celebrations at 
i.otnsville when .Mr, Push, 1 say, htid ipiiti' 
mastered tlie.se ])oints, he at once showed his 
iinsellish high-niind(xlnes,s by up and saying 
he’d be gralilied to find scats for Hans and 
his supporters in his own surrey. 1 warrant 
they didn’t take long to study it orer, but 
closed with the offer on the spot. 

Joshua (diirrupcd to the ponies and bowled 
on with a heavier load ; but not before ;i 
sly nod and a lightning wink had [tassetl 
between him and the blundering jarvey, who 
was left behind to look after the overturned 
machine. Oh, I’ll lay that co.achce and 
Joshua K. Push understood one another to a 
hair I 

“ Gave me a kinder start jes’ now, seein’ 
you three ctivoilin’ out thar in the middle of 
the track,” the Sheriff said, after a spell of 
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lit out after tlie 
fellow many’s the 
time, hut they’d 
always come traijv 
sing back without 
so much as catch¬ 
ing sight of him. 
Me was a “holy 
terror,’’ no mis¬ 
take about it. As 
yet, however, he’d 
never been .seen 
so far south iis 
Canovas County. 

“Talkin’ of 
roa d-a gent s,” 
(iousin Jude re 
marked, “ J was 
bearin' tell of 
Black Jack bein’ 
on the hold - u|) 
nigh to I’inc I’lals 
the -other day. 
Shouldn’t be .sur- 
[) r i s e d i f h e 
doesn’t pay us a 
visit in thishyer 
disttic’ ’fore long 
now. l.ordy, but 
1 hope he’ll not 
trouble us this 
tri]), anyway 1 " 
“An’ wliy not 
— w h y not?” 
Hans Drecht 
jerked out, high 
and shai]). “Cal 
(•’late he’d find 
he’d routed out a 

silence. “ Ciucss 1 must have been thiiikin’ hornet’s nest cf he did ! ” 
it was r.lad-agcnts or suthin’thet way. ” “ Jude was alludin’ to the dollars among 

Now, towards the northern end of the us, prob’ly," e.vplaiiied Mr. I’uiih, quiet-like. 

“ ran handle ” there had latirly lieen a lot of “ He ’lows ex any road-agent would get a big 

rond-ageiiting going on. The various parties haul ef he did hajipen to wait/ in an’ bail 

who’d been stopped and unloaded had us up to-day.’’ 

different tales to tell—some saying they’d “ Hollars !” cried Deacon Butt, his hand 
been set ujion by a gang of ruffians, from going up smart to his breast pocket. “ What 
three to half-a-do/eii in number, while others dollars?” • 

'lecl;”-,d it was one man only, who worked “ Ah, 1 see you’re treasurer this time, 
alone and I'.id a marvellous (juiek finger on a Disacon,” laughed the Sheriff, noting the 

trigger. For w.mt of knowing his real name, sudden movement. “ No offence, of course ! 

folk had taken 10 calling this mysterious On’y Jude guessed one or other of you’d be 

imgleader “ Jilack Jack,” because of the crape carryin’weight. Ez men of sense an’exjie- 

niask iic always wore when operating. Hardly rience, we all know thet votes an’ dollars 

a week passed but some poor devil, witli ’pear to sorter draw one another, somehow. 

cl.:an Dockets and a hole in him, was found Somebody’s hands muit bring ’em together, 

lying dead on the roadside, till the people hey? Jude didn’t mean any nastiness, I’ll 

began to get mortal sick with the monotony answer for it. No, no; we’re all agreed 

of it. Vigilantes and Sheriff’s posses liad business is business ; an’ I’m not denyin’ him 



“am. 'iHKr:E wild-; stani^inc isivsiHr a isrokkn-hown 
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iiii' tne mayn't be well primed with kopecks jtimijed ont ffom the trees edging the road, a 
ourselves. J'lUth, I’d riither myself that lilaek revolver in each of his fists, 
jack tackled us .some other day, ef he ever “ I'till up thar ! ” he roared out. “An’ 
does at all ! ’’ throw up your hands ' Sharp, now ! ’ 

HaTis Itreclit snorted in scorn at these '['he fellow’s crape mask ]nit a naim- on 

sriitiuieuts. Here was a chance of taking a him; and they all knew it would me;in 

rise out of his opponent 1 somebody’s funeral if they tried to monkev 

“.Mighty plucky words, them-for a with lilaek Jack, hour jiairs of arms went 

Sheiirr;’’ he growled. “ .V man sworn to .straight up together, like sohliers drilling, 

uphold the kiws of his country an’ |iertect the and luing there. 'I'he fi,f'th pair would have 

lives :ui' property of its |ieaeeful citizens! done tin- same if the tiwnt-r of them, Hans 

()ul, it makes me tired to liear it! Now, I Irecht, hadn’t cowered back on his si'at just 

when I’m elected Sherift-" as the nags wi;re reined in ; the sudden stop 

“When!’’ repeated Mr. I’lisli, serene as ;i and jerk tlirew him clean off his perch, so 

l.imb. “ Wal, 1 dunno. \'ou ain’t Sheriff th.it he top[)led over the tail-board on to the 

yet, ’t all events. Let the best man win, say track. In a jiffy he'd scuttled for shelter 

I. IM' I’m to be licked, 1 guess I’ll take my underneath the wheels, lilaek Jack covered 

lickin' like a man—standin' up.’’ him with one of his weapons. 

“-^Vhe^ I'm elected .Sheriff,” Hans “ (hit vou skip, rot yer! '’lu'yelled, .savage- 

went on, not heeding the interruption, “1 like. “ W'e w;mt no dnrn acrobatics liver! 

reckon 1 won't start in to pick an' choose Out you come, or I'll dose v(.hi with I'old lisid ! ” 

days with no sech low-down siann iv lil.ick 1 Ians crawled eiut into the open, his face 
Jack, 'riiishyer's no time fi.ir piis'llaniinous whiti.' as milk, his teeth chattering like 

fe;irs, with the cannons of the foreign foe knitting-needles. 

boomin’at our gates-” “ Ltoii’t shoot, mistci 1 ” he snivelled, half 

“ To howlin’ blazes with your cannons!'' 
shouted Jiule, in a tearing rage. “We don't 
ask for no speeches now. \hni’d best keep 
all that blame slush to lire off at the conler- 
ence, I’m thinkin’.” 

lUit there was no holding in Hans now : 
he'd got fair blown 
either rant or burst. 

“Let likick Jack < 
wherever he likes, he' 
thar to t.ake him for a 
t.tiuty. first thing, wlie 
office. I'll fit out ;i reg' 
tion to follcr an’ arrest 
him, dead or alive.” 

“ You ! ” rasped the 
Sheriff. “Why, 'twa.s 
yon daresn’t even 
volunteer when 1 led 
a posse after thet hoss- 
tlnef, on'y hist fall.” 

" An’ why didn’t I 
— whv didn't 1 ? ” stut 
teietl Hans, red in the 
face. “ Vc.ti, e/, engi. 
neered the silly con- 
sarn — y:m ask me 
why? 1'.’ gosh! 

Listen livn.-, an’ I’ll 
sriQii tell you why ' ’' 
but he never did ; 
for before you could 
have- said “ knife,” a 




man on a sorrel mare 


‘ don’t .smioT, MI.-jTEK !' HE SNIVELLED.■' 
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(lead will) sheer funk. “ lake evi'iy dollar 
I've g(.)l. Hyer '(is down to iny last eent. 
I’oint thet |)istol offn iny h<-ad. 1 — 1 give 
you best; an’ lhar's nary a gun on me." 

“ \ on ain’t heeled, hey ? ’’ the agent 
chnekled. “.les' as well lor von von ain’t ! 
Set the silver doun thar, whar you stan’ 
grov( Hill’ sol Now, niehhe you'll lend a 
hand to unload your h iends. Climb up an’ 
run tin (High them systematic lor me. Mi st, 
leel lor shoolin’ irons.’’ 

Hans did as he was ordered. I'rom eaeh 
mins hip-poekel he liigge'd a “45, wliieh 
he tossed overside into the road: then 
he began to seaieh them lor cash. lie 
started with Jude Willis, (leaning him out 
and passing on to I teaeon Itutt, w ho had 
been twisting his I'ace into all manner of 
shapes, screwing up his eves, inumbhiig and 
giiiiiliiig like a stufl'ed hog. 

“What's it he want.s, niatev?" asked lilaek 


Whether it was he’d been struck da/ed with 
the imexpeetedness of it all till then, or 
whether he perhaps concluded he was next 
on the schedule lor plundering, 1 won’t 
[iretend to say. Any rate, he pulled his wits 
together and gave tongue. 

“ l.osh, but I think this hyer racket's lasted 
long enough!" he shouted, fearful mad. 
“ .Are five live men to be btilldo/.ed an’ held 
up by one blanu' road agent ? l!v gum, no 1 
I'd some folk’s got no more back-spine ’n 
tbey need, it sh.'i’n’t be sairl Joshua K. I’ush 
ever lick spitlled an' knuckled under to a 
tarnation thief.'’ 

" Shut off your jaw t:u'kle, right thar ! ’’ 
ISIaek Jack vr-lped bai k. “ I've no time to 
w.isti' listenin' to chin wag now. Ifesides,’’ 
and he siiuintcd at the revolvers by the road¬ 
side. “besides, 1 reckon 1 holrl all the tricks 
in mv own hand. " 

“Not iiuieh—you don't!” the Sheriff 


Jack, seeiii'g the whole pantoiiiinie. “Say, 
what is it ? 

“ 1 think he he'd rutlu-r 1 didn’t go 
through his breast po- ket. ’ 

“ ilaikee to iiic. paid. I'm trustin' in 
roil to be a credit to my te.iehin', an’ 
oiiless \ou git a move oil \ou an' nose 
out eteiy dolganied ceiil, you'll be 
iigiiiiii' at the head of your own t)bsei|uies 
lietore von know \ou’re 
dead meat ! " 

in the looting of his ow n 1. y 

jiarty tieasure-ehest - not 

to buy votes, that is, but ^ 

simply at thi- bidding and U '■ 

for ti'c bcnelil of a black- Wmiji ^ 

guard liighw'o man ■ was \l 

just about the i.hadiest thing \ \ 1 

he e. c ,d stoop to l!y this ' 

timt. H:nis’:'sti].i|iorters were ' rfjISW 

thoroughly disgusted with I 

their cliam])ion. ’I'hey took vJ ' 

no stcelt ii circumstances, 

made no allowances, could see no j 

e.xcust' whatever - for him. 

When Hans had got to this low . 

level m the eyes of liis eommittee- 
men Mr. Sheriff Push seemed to 


sii.apped out. 

(Jiiick as a ll.ish his right arm went iiji, 
with a pistol at the end of it. 

The two irons barked out together, but 
both shots missed their 
/I. man. .\t the noise of the 

^.J' ■ / tiring the road agent's 

g' A A ■ . scari'd bronch .set to 

4 j wj.--' T- A kicking and splaying up 

'i a’/" ' 

■jl |M! ; otit of the saddle and 

le //'V' ^pt'awling to 

|j|:' m j ’ the grounii lietore he 

'rlr^/ ' y ■)■' could get on his legs he 

■ W'pe- had three men all over 

It', dfi'-i.''' 








^vakf up to what was happening. 


HR MAP TJliJKK MEN A\.L HVEK HIM.’’ 
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him iind a raw-liiclc Iwislfd round his wrists. 
His mask had slipped off in the scuffle, and 
althougli none of them had ever seen Black 
lack hefore, tliey one and all declared he 
looked a pesky gallows-bird to the life just 
the image of what they’d always pictured 
him in their own minds to be. Only 
.Sheriff Bush knew the truth, and it wasn’t 
likely he’d give the show- away. 

I daresay you yourself, sii', h;ive guessed 
long since who the ]>arty really was? Yes, 
it was me 1 - - me, Btai Powell in the 
chtiracter I'd agreed with the SherifI' to play. 
Unfortunately, owing to the skitli.shncss of 
my marc, the whole performance had cotne 
an awful mucker. FAcry minute it was 
getiitig more coni|)licated and jumbled-ui) 
thtin I, for one, had ever bargainerl for- :i 
sorrv sight too tangled iinil risky for my 
comfort. But even then I didn’t realize the 
full danger of tin; scrape I was in, as you’ll 
sec presently for yourself. 

“ Now, you durn coward, gimme back 
my wallet!” said Deacon Butt, turning 
fiercely on Hans Drechl; soon as he’d 
pouched it tigain, be crossed over tr) Mr. 
Push. 

Sheriff,” said he. “1 go back on the 
opinion I’ve had of you up to now. You’re 
a man, sir—a bang-up hero this day 1 An’ 
I’d be highly privileged ef you’d jes’ onlv 
shake.” 

“ An’ hyer’s mine,” the other committee¬ 
man put in. “Sheriff, shake!” And they 
shook. 

“ Thar’s no two electors I’m gladder to 
earn the respect of,” said Push, in his best 
F.F.Y. manner. “ Mebbe it’s my owai 
fault I’m not easy understood. I ’low my 
modesty won't let me spread myself out and 
parade my virtues. No, ’tain’t my natur’. 
But you kin take it from me, without boastin’, 
that it’ll be a dull day with Joshua K. Push 
when he hasn't something up his sleeve to 
recommend him.” 

In this case, as he exiilained, the article 
“ up his sleeve ” had been a second revolver. 

.After they’d unit complimenting the Sheriff 
and one another—wonderful civil and jiolrte 
all round—all, that i.s, cxcejit Hans Drecht, 
who stood to one side, chewing his finger¬ 
nails—they began to debate what they’d best 
do with the prisoner. 

At the end of their confab I was faced in 
the direction of Probity Springs and told to 
step out brisk, Jude Willis walking on my 
right with a loaded pistol, and the second 
committee-man riding alongside on the screw 
that had thrown me. With these two as 


escort I was marched along the road until 
we came to the jilace where the buggy had 
been overturned. Meanwhile, the driver 
had managed to tinker and fix up tlie wheel, 
so that the ramshackle conveyance could be 
again u.sed. 1 was hoisted into it, and Jude 
fiopjred into a si;at opposite me ; but the 
committee-man, concluding ihcre’d be enough 
keejiers to take care of me without him, 
wheeled his horse round and galloped back 
to catch u)) with the Sheriff. If it could be 
helped, he .said, he wouldn't mi.ss the meet¬ 
ing at Lolusville that afternoon not for a 
million dollars 1 

III. 

An hour later I was carted into the jiri.son- 
yard at Proliily Springs, untrusscil, and 
locked 111 one of the cells. 1 cotildn'l 
grumble at the f]iiarters they’d given me, the 
room being tolerably big, furnished with a 
deal table, a chair, and a bench-bed ; a fair¬ 
sized iron barred window looked out on tlie 
c.xercisc yard. But what did surprise me 
more than a trifle was the smoking-hot dinner 
of pie, vegetatilcs, and fried dough nuts 
which the warder afterwards brought in and. 
.set on the tatile. 

“Somethin’ to be goiii’ on with, matev,” 
said he, cackling and grinning :is if he'd 
hatc'hcd a sidc-sjilittnig joke. “Jes’ you 
holler ef you’ve a hankerin’ for tmythin' else, 
an’ I’ll be sure to ’tend to it slick away. We 
always make a point of luinioriii’ a man’s 
appetite ’fore we turns him off final. See ? 
Cr - r—rk ! ’’ 

Still nodding and blinking like a china 
ornament, lie locked the door on me again 
and went shuffling off down the corridor. 
His jilayful hint at what was in store for me 
didn't put me off my feed, however, and 
after I'd had a-capital tuck-in 1 sat back in 
the chair to think over my position. 

No mistake, it was a deuced tight corner I 
was in. 1 tramped up and down the floor 
for hours, trying to hit on some ])lan to .save 
my neck ; but it was all no use. What could 
1 do? Later on, when it came to being 
judged and juried, 1 might make shift to 
prove I wasn’t really Black Jack at all; still, 
with the book oaths of four independent 
wMtnes.ses against me—leaving the Sheriff out 
of count altogether—it would bo impossible 
to convince any .sane man that I had not 
been doing a little road-agenting on my own 
hook. If 1 attempted to show that Mr. 
Push was in the swim with me from the 
beginning, everybody would simply choke 
with smiling. The queer tale, as I now 
quite saw, would not hold water for a minute 
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in a court housi-. Wliichcvcr way you looked 
at it, mine was a |ireeions thin < a,se. 

I'lie al'lerin)on had gone, and darkness was 
settling down, when iny attention was drawn 
to a (lull, humming noise outside, faint and 
far-off at first, hut growiiyg nearer and louder 
evtay second. 1 crossed over to the window 
to lisien, .Mthough ihe [irison 
walls kept me from prying an 
ineli bevond them, it w.is not long 
Irefore 1 tumbled to what the 
whole thing meant. The rumbline 
din broke np into separate soumf- 

— the clatter of scores of 
feet, the yells of angry 
men, the clashing ol 
sti( ks and staves against 
wood atul metal. .Now 
and again I caught a 
word or two that m.ide 
my blood run cold. 

“ Swing him np ! — 

1 ’lnggi‘d my lirotliei ! — 
l ynch - Ivnch the .ill- 
fired scoutitlrcl I " 

It was a Wild mob of 
loggers and roustabouts, 
mad with liciuoi and 
rage, come to hammer 
down the prison gates 
and dangle me up to 
the nearest tree ! I’.aeh 
fresh whack on the big 
g.iies brought my heart 
tlutmping up into rny 
uioutl), and made every 
muscle in me go limp 
and ilabby as a uit 
stung. I don’t dem it ■■ 

- I had a tciTible lit of - ' ■ I--,.; 

the creeps just then. - -eg 

.All of a sudden the 
.savage roar changed to 

■ , , ‘ I “ I CK'issi |) o\ »• ly f.i I 

a (ivnieiulfuis f lu-k-r. 1 u ti:-..' 

wondered, and half- 
dreaded, what was coining nevt. lUil. 
no! the gate held linn as .1 rock, and the 
yard below still l.iy b.ire and empty. When 
'he ''hi. ering had ('aimed down a bit one 
mans oic Ixgan to speak. As before, 1 
overheard here a scrap and there a sera[) of 
what was said. 

“ .Mv duty ez Sheriff of ihishyer county 
. . . stickler for justice an'order myself . . . 
fair trial ef he U a dolgarn villain . . . then 
you kin sling him up with clean hands . . . 
public conscience is fearful tetchy nowadays 
. . . but, fellow-citizens, a waggon load of 
lawyers choppin’ logic won’t save liim then ! " 





( 


_V. 


.Another round of applause followed the 
.Sherifl’s remarks, which must have led the 
rioters to alter their minds and go home in 
[xgice. At any rate, 1 heard no more of 
them, and there were no fmther attacks on 
the piison gates. 1 hrealhed more freely 
again bet your life, 1 did ! 

.‘soiiutbing like .an 
hour allerwards a foot¬ 
step echoed down the 
outer passage, the key 
Si|(ieakc(l ill Ihe lock, 
and Sberiff Push him- 
sell swaggered into the 
ceil. 

■ Jes now, out thar 1 ” 
.said he, jerking histhnmh 
towards the street. “ You 
heard 'em ? (Ireat Hokey, 
hut ef I hadifl nipped 
bai k from l.otusville 
soon's ever the I'oiifcr- 
eiiec broke, up they’d 
have had you out an’ 
swayed up before now. 
I)uni fortnil’ for you I’m 
so pop’lar an’ peisiiasive. with 
the hoys, seiiee this mornin', 
aiiywav ! ” 

“ I’lit it’s another thing’s 
troiihling me now,’’ 1 cut in, 
losing patieiiee with ihe iiiait. 
“ f irst and loreliiosl, I’d ask 

you to tell me. ” 

" lloul the iiiectiii’, hey? 
t’oiirse, 1 might h.ave known 
you'd he interested in ihet ! ” 
he answered, ipiickly. “W'al, 
1 diinno how ’Iwas, but less’n 
half an hour alter we got 
inter l.otiisdlle seeiiMal like ez 
cM'iv mail, wiiinaii, an’ ebick 
tliar had licard all ’bout the 
' road-agent business, A to /,. 

'I’lie im I till' hall waserammed 
out with excited electors, jam fml. The 
wiiv they wlioopcd an’ cheered me when I 
got outer my hiiid.legs- Aw, thar! you’d say 
I was eat up with eoiiceitiness ef 1 was to tell 
you half. Never was seeh an ovation in 
thishyer county before, 1 lay —never! The 
hull township was solid for me 1 could see 
tin t with a blind eye. An’ I felt proud - 
mighty sot up, sir! Deacon Hutt spoke after 
mo, praisin’ me no end, an’ windin’ up by 
declarin’ he’d see himself sizzlin’ in blue 
blazes ’fore ever he’d .ote for any sech whito 
livered trash ez Hans I irecht had shown he 
was. Thet brought Hans up in dumb show. 
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for the crowd wouldn’t listen, but rose on risks ; I on’y agreed to do the payin’. Thar’s 

him in a swarm, liowlin’ an’ laissin’ till five hundred dollars due to you when I’m 

you’d thought it was a blizzard let loose, re-elected Sheriff. 'I’het amount’s to come — 
(luess they’d have wiped the platform with mcbbe — ef you're livin’ then. But I’m 

him an’ wrecked the circus ef he hadn’t willin’ to be generous, an’ advance a hundred 

slipped out by tbe liack irxit. T was tickled dollars now for to-day’s work.” 
todealh. I lim for Sberiff? Ho- ho! 'I'luy’d He slajiped a roll of notes on tbe table in 
no more run him now’n they would a store- front of me. 

clothes drummer from Chicago, or a-” “ ’I'wenty fives ! ” said he. “ Count ’em ! ” 

" 1 daresay it’s all turned out very siifis- 1 refused to touch the 

fieiory for you,” 1 interrupted, sharply. “ But i money.” That was not 

wIkiI about me? ” !j[ 

■■ Oh, I’m coinin’to '' 

you,” said be, humi)- 
ing bis shoulders. 

“ Mcbbe you’ll re¬ 
member 1 warned you 
thar was risks ? ” 

“But you never 
gave me a chancre! ” 

1 cried, indignantly. 

“’I'lic idea wasn’t to 
arrest me at all, but 
to let me skip clear 
away after you’d done | 
the riscuing-hero 
dodge.” 

“ An’ w,is it .my 
fault you bungled it ? 

Cosh, no. 1 grant 
Cousin Jude ougbter 
been more thouglitful, 
an’ picked you oiit a 
boss ez wouldn’t be 
skeared by guns. But 
then be jedged you’d 
a firmer grip in a 
saddle’n you hare 
really. Thet’s how! 

Same time, you must 
see it made the road- 
agentin’ look more 
nat’ral like — ez ef it 
hadn’t been all ma|)- f V 

])ed out beforehand. “ flK SLAl'I'lil; A Ktil.I. <,'P Ntn’IvS ON TIJL: TAIJL12.” 

Besides, I shouldn't 

have bad ijuarter so much credit for it ef what I’d meant, as he knew full well, 

you'd wriggled clean away. An’ thar’s Although he was iierhaps sticking to the 

another thing. Whar’d my reputation be, ef strict letter of our'agreement, he had broken 

I’d em[)tied my Colt at a boss an’ rider, it in the spirit long .ago. My temper got the 

scarce ten yards away, an’ yet never got better of me. Tliere and then I let him 

home with a single bead? Come, now, have the rough side of my longue, telling 

Britishca, do be reasonable • ” him what I thought of him and his trickery, 

“ Reason go hang 1 ” I shouted, in a and what other people would probably think 

passion. “ You must own you haven’t when I’d had my say in open court, 

done the .square thing by me. A bargain’s “ Now you’re talkin’ foolishness,” he said, 
a bargain all the world over.” sharp and snappy. “ I thought you was 

“ ’Nough said ! I'm not goin’ back on white all through. But ef you’re threatin’ to 

my word. No, sir 1 You took over all the throw me down—wal, 1 reckon two kin play 
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thet game. The jury to swallow a one-legged 
yarn like yourn ain’t born yet. Why, it don't 
stand to common sense, nohow. Weren’t 
you cauglil on the bail-up, red-listed, anyway ? 
How’ll you git over thet? It’s more’n you 
could do in a year of Sundays. No ; I ’low 
you’d best jes’ let matters rub along ’thout 
worryin’ your.scll about it. The boys’d take 
a sight mor(^ pains to honour the ’casion, 
thinkin’ ’twas Hla<^k Jack they was assistin’ 
to switch off, ’ll ef they knew ’twas on’y an 
ornery tenderfoot amateur, both them an’ 
you'd lie belter pleaseil with the style of the 
ceremony. Now, jes’ you weigh it up tliel 
way. Figure out for yourself how high 
an’ proud black Jack’d have fell, sup|)osin’ 
he'd been the important party boxed U[) hyer 
inslead of you an’ try to pattern yourself 
on bill) aci’ordin',” 

“Don’t drivel at me, man!” 1 roared. 
“I'd as lief copy your e.xample as black 
Jack’s, in anylbing.” 

“ 'I’hen 1 guess you’d fall 'Ijoiil e/ far short 
of the sample in one ease ez you did, a few 
hours back, in the other,” he barked back. 
“No; you an’ blaik Jack ain’t built in the 
.same block, sir. It’s a pity, mebbe for 
you. black Jack wouldn’t have set whinin’ 
an’ squirmin’ ibar, wailin’ fer miracles to 
come along leastways not before he'd tried 
all he knew 'thout hollerin’ on I’rovidence to 
help him out of a hole.” 

'I'lie Sheriffs bony face was .solemn and 
flint-hard when I looked up at him, but 
J fancied 1 could see the ghost of a grin 
still dancing round the corners of his 
mouth. 

“ It gits over me what |)os.sessed Cousin 
Judean’(Ifficcr Ray Infix you up in thishyer 
partic’lar shanty,” said he, throwing his eyes 
round the place. “ 'I'hey’d oughter known 
'taint good enough to hold a destierate 
hoodlum like black Jack. He’d be outside 
it in less'n a twinkle, 1 lay. but with you 
it’s difiTcrent. Ves, I’ll grant it’s strong 
enough for you. seein’ you're innocent an’ 
dead stuck on provin’ it in a court of law. 
You’d sc:orn to break loose evi.n ef the way 
war dear. Ain’t that so? Now, it .sorter 
relieves my mind, cv. .Sheriff, to hear you talk 
like thet. I feel’s wre kin chat confidential 
now, ’thout you layin’ to take advantage of 
anythin’ I may haiipen to say. 'I'het’s whar 
you're ’most altogether different from Black 
Jack agin. He would ! ” 

I began to have a dim notion of what the 
man was driving at. If it suited him to keep 
up the farce of having a rag of conscience 
left--especially with me, after all that had 
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passed between us—I saw no great harm in 
humoring his whimsies for my own benefit. 
So I took my cue from him, fast enough 
now. 

“ but I don’t see how black Jack could 
possibly escape.” 

“ 1 dessay not ! But /«c’r/ see, mighty soon 
too ! One thing, he’d have found out whether 
the window bars wasn’t loose or rusted thin. 
It’s scarce a six-foot drop inter the 
yard below. Shouldn’t wonder, neither, ef 
he rlidn’t light on a ladder lyin’ under the far 
wall most kecriessly left thar by the men 
who re new shinglin’ the roof. Black Jack'd 
think it nice an’ handy for climbin’ over.” 

“ but he’tl lie seen or heard by the warders, 
wouldn’t he ? ” 

“ .Mebhe thar’d be nobody on patrol but 
Dick Rav an’ he’s a terrible hard sleeper, is 
Dick. Why, when he was promisin’ me his 
vote jes' now he owned up to one great 
failin’ cz a w.atcher he kin’t keep his eyelids 
shored ojieii a minute after midnight, nohow. 
1 don’t blame him myself, for, after all, it’s 
plump agin human natur’ I” 

“ 'v’ou’rc right, Mr. .Sheriff,” I said, 

friendly as you plea.se again. “ And I 

suppose he won’t make any extra effort to 
slay awake to-night?” 

“ .\{j)h I l.ike ez not, he won’t! ” 

“ Now, going back to Black Jack,” I 
added. “ Once cle.ar of the prison, I 

warrant he’d feel safer if he could put 
twenty or thirty miles between him and 

I’robily Springs Ix fore daylight.” 

“ I ’low he’d .show sense ef he did. Yes, 
he’d be wise to borrow a boss, too—some 
sech animal e/. the chestnut bronch I saw, 
readv saddled an’ bridhid, hitched up to the 
.shed back of Sanders’s saw mill hyer, same 
plai'e whar you found your n ig this mornin’. 
(.’urious thing, but tint brom h looks oncom- 
moii like one belongin’ter Clousin Jude. Ef 
anybody loaned it, Jude would think it right- 
down kind for them to turn the brute loose 
agin ill the first meadow this side of l.otus- 
ville, Jude lives on the ranch thar, you 
know. I’m (mrly sure it’s one of his ponies; 
tliey’re always strayin’.” 

(.Tossing the floor f gripped the Sheriff’s 
hand .and shook it warmly. 

“ I apologize for every word I spoke 
against you just now, Mr. Bush. Fact is, 
I’m not bred iij) to your level of honour yet, 
and my bad temper ero[)ped out before I’d 
sized up the many diff culties of your official 
position. But I think 1 quite understand 
now. Nobody can rob you of the glory of 
having arrested a dangerous criminal single- 
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handed—whether ho afterwards escaped or Bank. On the strength of that wind- 
not. 'I’hat would not he your fault, at all fall Jennie and me got married and came 

events. TIh v couldn't expect you to stop in into the “ Blue Bell ” here. Considering 

the penitentiary here, day and night, to keep vvhat a slippery joker Mr. Bush was, I’d never 
guard over him yourself.” thought to pocket another red cent from 

Thet’s so I Ee Sheriff, of course. I’d be him : you could have bowlixl me over with a 
real mad to hear he’d slipi)ed away agin ; feather when the money came. 1 have his 

but speakin’ ez a plain, ornery individual, I'd letter put away in a drawer upstairs now. If 

think him a lunatic fool ef you’d care to read it I’ll 


he saw an openin’ an’ 
didn’t jump for it. Hows 
ever, this has got nothin’ 
to do with your ease - you 
bein' fixed on standin’ your 
trial, hey, now ? W'al, I 
on'y hope the boys won’t 
ste|) in an’ spoil it. 'I'het’.s 
all. An’ now J’d advise 
you to turn on a hapjiy 
dream or two to-night; 
you mayn’t h.ave another 
chance. So long, Britisher 
•- .so long.” 

'J'here’s little else to tell. 
Near about midnight, as 
well as J could judge the 
hour, 1 set to work on the 
window-bars, heaving and 
tugging till 1 had them 
all out. Bless you, it was 
as easy as kiss your hand. 
You’d think they’d been 
stuck in the sockets yvith 
putty. Lowering myself 
from the sill into the yard, 
1 shinned up the ladder 
and over the wall, and 
within a (juarter of an hour 
was galloping full pelt down 
the road to Lotusville. At 
Jude Willis’s stock farm I 
tied up the lyorse to a fence 
rail and walked on to the 
Union I’aeifie depot. There 
1 boardi.'d the first train 
going east, and three weeks 
later I steyiped ashore at 
Southampton. , 
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just run up- Half a 

minute, .sir! 

At this juncture in his 
reminiscences mine host of 
the “ Blue Bell ” hastened 
out of the bar parlour, re 
entering (iiesently with the 
rc.soiinefnl .Sheriff’s letter. 
Hereunder 1 transcribe 
it: 

“Dkak a.mi Honouuko 
.'siK, A'oiir smart ami in¬ 
genious Blau of Election 
(Campaigning has ju.st rushed 
me into the .Sheriffsliip again 
on greased wheels, and at 
the head of the biggest 
Bluraliiy ever polled in this 
County. It has niade me 
the most eried-uj) official 
in the whole .State. So 
poimlar I’ve become that 
the electors talk of running 
me for Congre.ss next term. 
I’m a mighty ])oor hand at 
scrawling my Eeelings on 
paper, and 1 won’t try to 
more than thank you now. 
Bifore any thanks of mine, 
maylie you’rl iirefer yourself 
the little Check I'm mailing 
along with this writing. I t’s 
the quittance Balance of 
our Account, as per Agree¬ 
ment. If it proves to you 
that I’m a man of high- 
tone jrrinciple and sound 
moral grip I’m well sati.s- 


Did I ever hear any- fied. Yes, sir; if there’s 

thing more of the Sheriff? I did, sir. one thing I’m proud of more than another 
Perhaps a month or so after my return it is to feel that them who stand by me 
home he wrote to the address I’d left can always depend on being stood by, 
with him, .sending a draft for four hundred wtfmi the pinch comes, by — Joshua K. 
dollars on the London agents of the Idaho Push.” 



Secrets of the Zoo. 

Bv Ai.r.F.KT H. Broaijwkm.. 



OC'TOR-IN-ORDINAKY, 
siiij^con l)v s|Kii:ial appoint- 
nu-iil, (lonli.st, podiriirc, and 
cvorv-othor cure is lie who 
presides over the ilestinies of 
llie lliousaiid and one wild 
creutures eonlined in tliat wonderfully or- 
gani/.ed insliliilion, the Zoo. 

The life of the Superintendent at the Zoo 
is nuieh like that of a dozen Harley Street 
speiaalists, with the 
difl'erenee that his 
patients are diimh 
ereatttres gathered 
from every iinagin 
able eortier of the 
glohe. from the 
.\ retie t o t h e 
Ivittator, and from 
the Idpial'ir to the 
Antaretie, they are 
either lioughl hv 
the Soeiely or jire- 
sented hv its triends 
utid Well - wishers. 

I'hev are enrious, 
learinhand diTeate. 

Their every little 
w ish has to he nud ; 
the very tempera¬ 
ture ol their respei^ 
tive abodes must, 
in the heart of 
London, he regu¬ 
lated as nearly as 
jiossihle to that of 
their natural haunts. 

Their food, their 
surroundings, their 

indoor and outdoor habits, have to lie studied 
at all hours of llie <lav atid night. 

L; an extremely interesting hook, lately 
issued by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, Mr. 
Ldw ad Bartlett, son of Mr. Abraham Dee 
Bartlett, late Sti|'.erintendent of the Zoo, 
relates his father's experietiees, and wi: have 
gatherid from his ktiowledge of the subjeet 
many intere.iing glimpses of Zoo life as 
seen “ Irom behind the lions’ den.” I'roni 
an earl) ag'- the late Mr. Bartlett took more 
than an ordinary interest in alf matters eon- 
(terned with natural history. 

Mr. Bartlett and Frank Buekland, the 
famous naturalist, were intimate friends. In 



his reminisi'r'nt'es Mr. Bartlett’s son says: 
“ I know of none who possessed a more 
amiable, goorl-tcanpered, and kinder dispo¬ 
sition than Frank Buekland. Of this I had 
many opportunities of judging, having on 
several oeeasions aeeompanied him on his 
duties as Inspector of Salmon Fisheries. 1 
can recollect an instance in point. 

“ .\ monster lobster was oneit forwarded 
to Bueklatid's house while he was away 
inspecting salmon 
riicrs. Mrs. Buck- 
land, not wishing 
this fine lobster to 
be spoiled by keep¬ 
ing, invited il few 
friends to supper. 
The beautiful crea- 
t u r e was d u 1 y 
cracked up, .uid so 
far disposed of. 

“ On Bnckland’s 
return he inquired 
for the lobster, a 
letter having been 
forwarded to him 
re(|uesting that the 
shell might be care¬ 
fully pr(.‘p,'ired and 
•savi'd. His dismay 
may be itnagined 
u[)on hearing of the 
1 o b s t e r’s fate. 
Laughing heartily, 
however, he bad 
the d u s t - h e a p 
si-arched and every 
fragment of the lob¬ 
ster-shell carefully 
colli'cted ; these he tery cleverly imt together, 
))roducing a very fair model of ati almost 
unique specimen.” 

UlK)n another cRcasion, at a party con¬ 
sisting of three or four mutual friends, Mrs. 
Buekland being present, the <a)tiversation 
titrned on the subject of the destruction 
of utider-sized crabs, which were exposed for 
sale in large (piantities, atid il was decided 
by Fnink Buekland that he would, as in¬ 
spector, go round the town in the morning in 
order to summon the various dealers for 
offering under-sized crabs for sale. Mrs. 
Buekland, becoming aware of the proposed 
inspection proceeding.,, determined, with her 
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usual kiniJnuss of heart, to he!]) these poor 
fieople in their threatened exjjosure. 

She rosi- early next morning, went round 
to the niarket-plaiar, and cautioned the dealers, 
telling them that Mr. J'rank Huekland would, 
in all |)rohability, ])ay them a visit of inspec¬ 
tion. It is needless tf) add that when he paid 
his eoritemplaled visits he found that all the 
undersized crabs had disappeared; he was 
immensely pleased, and made a great iioast 
as to how well the ihindini^ order had been 
obeyed. The mirth of h'rank liuekland and 
his party when, at the breakfast table, Mrs. 
liuekland related Ixnv she had risen early 
and forestalled all her huslKind's intentions 
may well be left to the imagination of the 
reader. 

Mr. liarthit’s actual experiences of his 
superintendence at tin* Zoo make attractive 
reading, and we will gi\e, iji his own word.s, 
some instances of the diflieulties and dajigers 
tiiat are to be met with in the handling of 
the wild denizens of the fonst and the 
prairie. The various incidents, us narrated 
by himself in his noU'S, are stirring and 
amusing in turn. 

It is no child’s play to perform the 
operation of cutting off tlie talons of a 
lion or a tiger, for it must be ri rnembered 
that thesi: creatures in captivity have 
but little oppor 

do 


comes ms’essary, 
however, the un¬ 
fortunate creature 
of course resists 
with till his might, 
and, by reason of 
his gieat strength 



this operation the animal generally bites the 
iron bars, with considerable eUinger to his 
teeth. In order to jirevent this, how¬ 
ever, one of the attendants is provided with 
a long jKile or bar of wood, which, he thrusts 
in front ol the animal’s mouth ; the wood 
selected being soft, naturally prevents any 
injury to the teeth. 

It is curious to iK)te, by the way, that the 
skin of a lion or tiger is so toiigli that the 
claws ol either arc sometimes broken off, 
or even complex ly torn out, when lighting. 

As s[>aee In,bids US 10 go any farlher into 
the lion and tie.e:' i-torie.s, which are plentiful, 
we w'ill hear wliat .^lr. llartlett has lo say of 
that famous woll adventur<.‘ winch look [jlace 
ch,.se upon midnight. 

He narrates it as follows ; 

“My instructions to tlm night wattiiman 
were, ‘never to ring the hous,,-bell during 
the nighi,’ because it not onlv arousitl all 
the family, but, if it rang, they at once knew 
that .something was wrong. II, hew . -i- he 
had occasion to call nm, he was to dn. wa 
handful of gravel at my beilroom wnuiou’, 
and I wr)uld at once atti-nd to him. 

“ .Accordingly one dark night tlu? gravel 
striking the glass of my window caused me 
to lt»)k out. 


“‘.A black wolf is loose in the garden/ 
said one of the keepers. 

1 will be with you 
directly,’ was my reply. 

Not many minutes 
afterwards I found that 
wolf had crouiiiecl 
m-ar the 



and activity, be¬ 
comes very d;inger- 
ous 'I'he keepers 
catch both front 
feet of the animal 
in straps that have 
a slip-knot ; the 
tighter these are 
pulletl the more 
firmly tlu feet can 
iie held and drawn 

foiward bi tween the bars of flie cagt 
oper tor. armed with a pair of sharp cuttin; 
nippers, accomplishes the operation and 
. gives the ri lief required. Whilst undergoing 
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]V)lar hiar's ilt-n. l!v turning on the walcti 
iiianV. liuHVi.vo lantirn we soon <aui;lit 
siehl ol him, Ins l.iii};lil eves lookiii” willi a 
i^ieeii glare al the light. • K.ee|) the light 
hill on his faee,’ w;is uiy oriler to the walc-li 
man, ‘tint! eoine slowly loiwatd. 1 will 
ereep sideways up to him, and, if 1 eun get a 
good hold, 1 think wc ean manttge him.’ 

While the .inimal was staring at tin- light 
1 .sei/s-d him hv the neek, and with the 
promiit aid of tiiy two assistants we .salely 
eageil him lor the night.'' 

WIkiI It wonde rful man Mr. I’arllell must 
have been ! It seems strange to hear 
anvone saving, in plain, Imsine.ss like 
languagi-, and talk¬ 
ing of a wolf, too, 

“1 seued him by 
the iiei'k . . . ami 
we safely cagml 
him lor the night " 

How many of the 
thousands of visi 
tots to the /no 
wotiii' ever attempt 
sill...I a feat, for a 
feat of ('aring it 
undoubtedly is. 

It is init resting 
to note thiit the 
fust elephant that 
ever came immedi¬ 
ately under M r. 
l>artlott’’i ch,arge 
was the celebrated 

Jumbo, On the “ WIC ADMlNlsrilKKU A i: 


subject of Jumbo Mr. Bartlett .says : “The 
African elephant, Jumbo, was received in 
exchange for other animals on June 26th, 1865. 
At that dale he was about 4ft. high, and 
he was in a filthy 
and miserable 
eondition. I 
btuided him over 
to Matthew Scott, 
who, I thought, 
was the most 
likely man to 
attend to my 
instructions 
because he 
had no pre¬ 
vious experi¬ 
ence in the 
treatment 
and manage¬ 
ment of ele- 
phants. The 
first thing 

was to endeavour to remove the aceiiniulated 
lillli and din from bis skin. This was a task 
n'i)uiriiig a (■oiisiilrrable .inioniil of labour and 
palieiice. His fix I, lor want of attention, bad 
grown out of slia|ie, but by scraiu'ng and 
rasping their coiidilion rapidly improved. 
Jumbo soon became very Irolic.soiiie, however, 
and began to play some very lively trick.s, so 
mill'll so that we found it neeessary to put 
a stop to his gambols ; this we ae'complisbed 
in a very speedy and efi'ec'tiial manner. 

“Scott anil myself, holding him one by 
each ear, administered a good ihrasliiiig. He 
_ quickly recog¬ 
nised that he 
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was most nmiarkablo: tbc tusks soon made 
their appearance, growing through the aper¬ 
tures that had been cut for the discharge of 
the abscesses instead of coming out under 
the upi)er lip, or, under ordinary cireuni- 
stances, dieir proper place.” 

Of adventure with rhihoeerosiss Mr. Bartlett 
has nui(h to say. Here, for instance, 
he rel.ites an incident that is worth re¬ 
telling : 

“ U])on one occasion the hairy - eared, 
two-horned rhinoceros, through constantly 
drivii\g one of her horns against the 
bars of lu r cage, caused it in growing to 
citrve backwards until the point was in the 
act of ton ing its way through the skin, 
causing it to becoine ulcerated. In this 
c.'ise 1 had gretit difliculty in oper.ating, not 
being able to coax the |)atient into any kind ol 
submi,ssi(.m, for slu; pcasistently exhilnti’d the 
tnost delennincd 
resistance to be 
touched. 

" llv means 01 
ropes 1 intinagcd 
to make both of 
her front legs 
fast, attaching 
them to the bars 
of the den. It 
was a difficult 
mailer to com 
mence using the 
saw bei'ause of 
her obslinati; 
detminination to 
resist, ji-rking her 
head from side to 
side with the ut¬ 
most obstinacy. 

After ,i little 
while she became 
less violent, and 
I commenced to 
cut off a [tort ion 
of the horn that 
curved baekwarcls. Before I had cut half way 
through she sna|)ped the saw in two by a 
nidd'n jc'rk. Having two more saws at 
hand, the sis ond .attempt, I thought, would 
be .successful, but another sudden jerk broke 
the seconrl saw'. .She made desjtcrate strug¬ 
gles to get frt 0, but finally became thoroughly 
exhausted, whereu|)on she remained quiet 
for a few seconds, allowing me to complete 
the oiteration.” 

It will interest readers to know how these 
ungainly brutes are removed from summer 
to winter quarters and vice-versd, and Mr. 


Bartlett tells us what befell him on a 
memorable occasion •— 

“ Having resolved to remove, for the winter 
niontbs, the two young rhinoceroses to the 
house next to that of the elands, I arranged 
the night before with the kee|)ers to muster 
at six o’clock the following morning. 

“ At the apiKiintcd time all was ready. 
One of the animals had .1 strong leather 
collar on, the other a collar ma<le of strong, 
thick, soft rope ; to these collars stout ropes 
were tied, one on ca< h side of the animal. 
The men were divided .so as to take charge 
of tile lopcs allaclu'd to the ( iillars, there 
being about twelve men to each animal, and 
one or two others to assist in leading or 
.attending to otlier matier.s, such as o])cning 
or closing gatc.s, kccjiirig the way clear, etc. 
One kcc|)cr was to lead olf with a bundle of 
new hay on his hack, for it was Iio[)ed that 


the brutes being hungry would, perhaps, 
follow him at onci-.^ 

“When the ropes were made fast, the 
men arranged, and the gates o[)ened, the 
animals came out at an ixisy trot ; seeing 
the crowd of men, however, they suddenly 
turned round and [ilungcd about. This 
caused ;t great commotion, at the same 
time some of the ropes getting slack became 
entangled among tiieir legs. Knowing the 
danger of their being irritated and annoyed 
I ordered the ru|)es to he dropped in order 
that they should be disengaged ; then, to 
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shift its position, but was again obliged 
to relimiuish his hold. He had no occa¬ 
sion to say, “ Open your mouth, ])Iease,” 
for the brute did this to the fullest extent. 
Under such auspicious circuinstances the 
operator had no difficulty in again sei/.ing 
the coveted morsel, and this time firew 
it loith, with a shar|) pull and a power¬ 
ful twist. ()ni‘ of the most remarkable 
circumstances ;ip|)eared to be the enor- 
iiious forci' of the air when blown from the 
dilatial no.strils of the great beast whilst 
enraged. The patient's furious cliarges 
against the iron barred g.iteway were sufficient 
to loosen the brickwork by which the gate 
was held ; hatl the gate fallen at that moment 
the courageous dentist firn tent, would htive 
been crushed beneath it. 

bears are proverbially treacherous, and 
have ever been a sourci: of much interest at 


having caught over the animal’s head. The 
brute at once made off, and (juickly got over 
.some palings ; but here a struggle took 
jilace. The men held on bravely, and the 
cord fitted tighter round the neck of our 
Arctic traveller, who now put forth his 
tremendous power, so much so that, after 
.several jerks and a determined |)ull, snap 
went the line close under the ear, leaving 
the noose fixed like a tight collar round the 
throal. Willi an angry growl and a scratch 
or two with his paws he managed to rid him¬ 
self ot the unpleasani bandage, then shaking 
himself and looking round on all sides, 
.seemingly with a determination not to be 
caught in that way agai.i, he trotted off at a 
brisker pact' than before. 

No sooner was an attempt made to follow 
him than he turned to face his foes, and 
satisfied most of them that a too close 


the Zoo, and we have an instance of the 
escape ol a I’olar bear during the time 
Mr. A. ,Mill( r was .Siiperinten 
dent ol the Zoological Society 
t lardeiis. 

I'he large Polar bear mmali 
Ihe lime managed to escape 
his den. He was discoveretl 
lillli; belore six o clock one morn 
ing, sealed among 
ihe shrubs in the 
(iardens. .Analarm 
was immediately 
raised, and all the 
keepers W(.‘re as 
sembled armed 
with lorks and 
sticks and anything 
else ayailabic. The 
hea<] kee|)er, 

James Hunt (with 
that care that be 
comes a tlioiiglitfiil 
h II s b a n d a n d “ m. »i 


ac(|iiaintance was dangerous : at the same 
time it was clear that he had no particular 



father), made the 

best of his way to the apartments where his 
wife and children slept at the back of the old, 
or circular, ayiary. Telling his wife of the 
.ban;’.'!', he closed Ihe shutters of tin- windows 
and loeked the door, making sure of their 
being sale. He then proceeded to the scene 
of action. 

()ur white friend looked steadily at the 
piile faces, and, not appearing anxious to try 
Ills: strength, he walked leisurely away trom 
the crowd, xyho, like most other croxviis, felt 
bound to follow. .A strong cord being in 
readiness, and carried by limit, was thrown 
lasso-like and with good aim, the noose 

Vol. XU.—30. 


wish to rush into mischief. As the men 
stood still in a body he merely looked at 
them, and, after a f w seconds’consideration, 
walked leisiirel)' away'. 

It was then arranged to muster in front of 
him whenever he attempted to go in any 
direction leading out of the (Iardens, or to 
any part of the (Iardens in which he was 
likely to do damage. 

If this plan succeeded Ihe men ('mild turn 
him without .going near enough to be in any 
great danger. After two or tliree hours’ haril 
work they managed to drive him into the 
passage at the end of the carnivora den.s, on 
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the Tiortli sitlc, and irlosc to tlie den from 
wliich he liad escaired. Here lie was at 
onee sei'ured. I’ossibly no one suflered 
anything equal in coiiqiarison to the fright 
of the wife and children of the head keeper, 
who had been earefully locked in, and who 
were in the dark all this time. They naturally 
supposed that everybody must have been 
killed in the .struggle. 

The most dangerous inmates of the Zoo, 
however, are not .always to bi^ gauged by 
their size. The reptile-bou.se is, perhaps, the 
weirdest place in these island.s. Here are 
cobras, vi[)ers, anil rattlesnakes. The slightest 
negligence may mean tlie death (if one or 
more of the keepers, and a tragic instanee is 
told of how Keeper (’■irling met his death at 
the fangs of a cobra. 

(hriing at the time was keeper in the 
Zoological Society's reptile house. l''rom the 
testimony of his (ellow-keeper, (iirling had 
been out all night drinking, although when he 
returned to his duties in the morning his 
condition was not observed. Soon after he 
entered the room he terrified his assistant 
by taking from tbe cage the Indian cobra, 
holding it up, ami telling his couqianion that 
he was ins|)ired. lie held the ser|)ent before 
his face, when, with a lightning-like dart, the 
beast struck him with his poi.son-fangs across 
the nose and between the eyes, inllicting 
sevia'al punctured wounds. The tenilied 
keejicr insttintly threw the snake itito its 
cage, the blood meanwhile slowly ntnnitig 
down his face. 

Here is Mr. liartlett’s graphic version of 
the story: “About live minutes after this 
alarming incident 1 met C.irlitig; heap|)eared 
alarmeci, and cxclaitued, ‘ I’m a dead man.’ 
He walked btickw’ards and forwrirds for a few 
seconds, then, ap|)arently rei'overing himself, 
said, ‘I’ll not give up,’ and, going to the 
sink, bathed his face with cold water. While 
this w.as going oti I sent for a cab and also 
for a medical man. The cab arrived before 
the doctor, and I sent two keepers with him 
to the University Hos|iital ; on arriving there 
it reiiuired all their assrslance to gel him 
from the cab into the hospit(d Hesperate 
remedies were tried to save his life, but 1 am 
sorry to add he died within an hour of his 
arrival.” 


It also comes within the duties of a 
Superintendent of the Zoo to keep a sharp 
look-out for any fresh specimens that may 
be bought at a fair jiricc, and here is a 
startling instance of contemiil of danger, 
arising from sheer ignorance. 

Mr. Hartlett tells it thus: 

“One day a sailor came to the Oardens 
and asked ibr me. When I went to him he 
held in his hand a very old and ragged rice- 
bag. He said: ‘J’ve got a fine stinging 
fellow here for you.’ 

“ I asked what he meant, so he opened 
the bag and showed me one of the largest 
.and liercest-looking cobras 1 had ever seen. 
1 felt somewhat alarmed lest the. brute 
sbould attempt to escape, so I advisial the 
sailor to remain (juiet until I obtained, from 
an adjoining room, a large fish-globe, into 
which 1 told him to drop the serpent, bag 
and all, and then secured the top. I asked 
him how he became possessed of this dan¬ 
gerous (acature. 

“ ‘ ( aught it among .some timber,’ said he, 

‘ on board a ship at Jllackwall, just home 
from India.’ 

“ ‘ And how did you get here with it in 
that old rag?’ 

“ ‘ Well,’ .said he, ‘ I took the train from 
lilackwall and the omnibtis from l'’en(:httrc ', 
■Street, and he ’ (meaning the snake) ‘ wa.; 
(|uite still all the way.’ 

“ ‘ What do you want for it ? ’ 

“‘Ten shillings and my expenses,’which 
I paid. He asked me if 1 would take 
another if he caught it, as he had seen one 
larger than the one he had brought with 
him. 

I gave him some good advice, and told 
him the danger to which he had exposed 
him.self and his-fellow-passengers by train and 
omtiibus. 1 explained to him the best 
method of catching and bringing the next 
snake he found, but I never .saw any more 
of him, so 1 am inclined to .suppose he failed 
to capture the second cobra. 

“ 1 may add th.at the one 1 bought was a 
fine, strong, and poisonous beast, atid lived 
several years in captivity. No doulit my new 
aci|uisitioti had fed, while on board ship, 
upon the rats and mice it could easily find 
there.” 



Curiosities* 

f tt 'e shall he. ^i^lad to u-tehu: Conlnlmlions to this st'etioH^ am/ to />a.v for .wa h as a/e ih ie/>/(:(/.\ 



A SI I'DKN I'.UrN'I’ IN S'l’. l*l/.TKKSnUK( 

'I’lio riiivcr-.ilv sUidfiils of Si. l^•!^‘rslmrJ; Inivc 
l.iLH-ii '* on .sirilv(. As «>iu' secs ihcni s|()wly walking; 
;(luno j|i,. N’l-vslv) !*ros|Hrl, v\carin^ a 
|H-aKcrI caiJ and a lonn niililary great 
cn.ii I.KctI x\iih tin- colt.Ills t*l ilic Muions 
1)1 inrlu-s <>( stii.ly, |Ik> liavc hut lillic in 
coniiiM.ii uiili Ollier lunojican siinlciils. 

< )iKc a Near llu )- casi aside (heii gloomy 
ail, tor lluy man li along llie “ Nevsk\- 
and sing llie old stinienl song, “ I'.audeaimis 
Igimr ” I'or some unknown reason llie 
|» 'lire 1< u l<ade I he ohsei \ anee of this « usiom. 

N) \ ( 1 1 liek ss. the sludcnls maieheil as usual 
iin I < luuai> J:()ih, lSi) 9 , ami weie eslieiiiely 
• Itiiel in iheii liehavioui. ( lulsiile llm Dni- 
X' lsil) lliey were I’harged i)\ a body ol I ,oi.xj 
|)oli('e and inounle<l gendaiines, and the 
jiieiuic’ legiotliK'i'd nl)o\e is a [)h«.i(ogra|)li 
of a iTay.)ii iliawiiig, which sliows ihe way 
in whuh llu: sludenls weie cruelly l,i:hed 
hy the “ nagaike, " or loaded reins, ot llu‘ 
moiinied hoops. 'I his cra\on drawing from 
lile has Ikcii repiridiieed in a small sJ7.e, 
and is now being sohl 
sceielly in Si, iV-lersburg 
lor lh«-“ l«:iiclil of those stu 
d'.'nis who have bi-en e\j>elled 
in eonsei|iience of tlie subse- 
i|ue!il disorders, l! will lie 
understood that for 
leasons we are iinabK' *o give 
the name ami ad<!ress of our 
c« mtiiliulor. 

AN .:o IDMA'I 1C MONKV- 
15' 

The lu .xl ))holugrapli !.•% of 
:i nr.>my lM»: whieli was cut 
out of wood l)V hami. Il a 
e<.in is gkuaal i.i the liird’s 
beak it will overbalance the 
i)ird, allow'ing the coin to 
dr Ip from its beak into the 
mouth of the crocodile and, 
passing down its throat, to 
slide int(r the I ox below’, 
urijund the sides of which 


the cal is chasing a mouse. This inleresling contri¬ 
bution is sent us by Mr. (ieorge Pritchard, of 2, 
Stock Street, Salford, near Manchester. 

AN KXTRAORDINAKY VKHU.'I.R. 

The vehicle in this picture is an ordinary rock¬ 
ing-chair, which was not strengtheiietl in any way 
for the unusual use to which il was ptit, not even 
the rockets being slunl. Mr. K. K. (iaskill, ol 
IhidgejKirl, New Jersey, is the driver. Me was 
clad in a linen <lusi-coal and a hat geneially known 
as “grandfaiher'.s.’* A pair of rubber bools and a 
huge pair of fur gloves completed his incongruous 
attire. The umbrella, which was fastened to the kick 
of the ehait. was reel, while, and iilue, and had In^en 
part of his outlit lor a Presioenlial ramptdgn. The 
))lu)lograph is a snap-shot, taken wliile in motion. 
Mr. (iaskill drove about livt* miles in bis novel sleigh 
witkmt meeting with any accident. 'I'he fact that the 
r<K5kers are failher a])arl in front ib.an bchiiui made Ids 
ride a dangerous one, and some neat balancing feat.s 
were necessary to prexent an ii|)set when going 
«)ver uneven sm>w. 'Pbe horse bad not been out 
for some time and was very frisky, Mr. (las- 



obvious 



kill ibus liaving. to lean Irnck 
cjuickly several times in order 
to escajxc the heels of the 
<|uadiiipiMl. I'he rocker- 
runnets had woin about ihree- 
(juarler.>> of an inch during the 
trip, and the cluiit was nearly 
racked to pieces. It goes 
' without saying that all who 
s.aw Mr. (Iaskill slopjx.*d for 
a second biok, and it is safe 
to a-'sert Ibat il will 1 a'some 
time befoie anyone conceives 
of a rnori' t xtraorrlin.iry 
vehicle. 'Ihe riile was not 
an adverlisemeni, nor the 
result of a freak wager, but 
simjjly for the novelty of 
the iiiing. This interA'.sting 
jiiclure was sent by Mr. 
Alox. H. Craig, of Wood¬ 
bury. N.J. 


‘ Copyrisht, rgoo, by Georee Newnes, Limited. 
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wciil i»viT and 
was nut instantly 
killed. S n a k e 
Kivcrnuvvsihrungli 

solid ij,nK‘otis rock. , . 

Sndtlcidv the Ira- . ^ 

velk-r (inds himself 

on llu- of a -/ .. 

canyon, jnlo ' 

tile aliysnuil <ln|)lhs 
of which da.'.li the 
foaming «;it<‘rs <>1 
Shoshone Kalis. 

Tlie mighty loncnt Iri-,'. - 

pltinj^es in an un ■' 

broken fall of j 

saoft., whicli is 
teft. l.iKlu-l- 
Niagara rails. I he 
owner of tlir dog is lire hotel jmrjmi lor at Shoshone. The 
dog bit a little child, and its owner threw it into Snake 
Kiver above (he Imlls, |»rmr tloggi(r Inang carrie<l over ami 
landeil on a UH’k in the river below. Its owner, fimling it 
alive, was (ille<l with contrition at his rash act, ami hurried to 
the resene. The only injuries siislaincd by the dog were a 
few .scralelics and the loss of all its toe-nails. The <log is 
now prized as a curiosity, and will live out the rest of its life 
in great ease. Mr. W. J. Reese, of Ihrliti, D.nllas ('onnty, 
Ala., sends these photos, of the dog and the h'alls in ({uestion, 
and vouches for the truth of the story. 

NOT A SI'IDKR S WKIt. 

Mr. M. Atkinson, of 76, (^hiistrhuicli Road, Sireatham 
Hill, S.W., seiuls the next pin to., with tlie following descrip¬ 
tion : “Thi.s is a view of the glass in our gaidcindoor after it 
ha<l kinged to, through a ilraiighl. The glazier who icjdaeed 
it .said ho had put in hundreds of windows, Iml had never 
seem such a strange breakage, spreading, a.s it did, from a 
point all over the window (rather a large one) without a 
single jKirticlc of glai» falling 1 ” 


A SI'AMSH AON I .SAt.I.V. 

During tin- Spanish-,American War the 
felling against Spain and Sjianiards in 
general de\elu|)cd into vaii*'us j^hioes, some 
of which weic grolesipie. 'I'he idea slmwii 
in the :d»uve was lu give the visitor 

lu tlie e«Hin(iy lair a (liaiiee to show hi,s 
hatred <if i verything Spanish, ami at the 
.same lime rUniunslrale his expertness at 
throwing. ’Die ammunilioii used were kise- 
balls three (liiuws for (iv\- cents. 'J his 
('uml)iii;\liun «>! paliiuiisni an<l eomtueici.il 
industry is eertaiidv uniipie. I’liolo. l)y Mr. 
W. R. '!'illi>ii, I’rairie Deiibi, (.>hio. 
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AN l•■.XTKAOK|l|NAKV CUSTOM, 

Tin’s <lors M'li rt'jiri'Si'iit llic intciim uf 

ji < ro(.is«.‘r)- .slj(»)i, mui'h as llu- ili.spin) Kauls it'.cll to 
(In-sii|)|iii^iti(}n. Tl is llu- j»ln>iiigia))lM*( tlic kitchen 
of a lisln.'iuoinan's lioiise a KiuriudiMcshirc vllla^w. 
'Pin- larj^c assorlnu-iit of tiislu-s woiiltl lead on'- to 
think that tin- lainily dincl pn-ity well. ;unl that iheie 
weie a sn«-al ni.oo- inonilis (u till, hut wluii it is state'l 
Mial (Ik- lionsehold (‘onsi^ls <»f tin- Ijsht-rvvotiiaii atid 
io j •.<.!», and lha> their laie is .-eanty, «»■ at least 
'* nai thill” l-v (ndin.ii'.” the (|uesiion tialiirally aiises 
\V!i(-n<'<* (his display y When i( is nu-niioiM-d fni ther 
that (lie i^ieatei ptoporiion of llu- disiu-s havene\er 
ix eii in Use, and are .siin)>ly lli<-re as ornanienis, one 
w-'iidei ■> hirlher Why (lhse\lra\aj;:inee 'Plu- ex plan 
alioii is tins r 'I'iieie seems to he a >ivalry ainono ilu- 
tisln tnriineit as lo who will hay<- the laist. display ol 
(-io< keiy, nnd this parlinilar livuhy is not ronfined to 
iHie paitiiHilai \illaee, hnt lo tnost of th«* hamlets 
K'lind the Kinoatdineshire and Ahenleensliire coasts. 
Some of the <-olleelions have hei-n handed down 
lr<'iii ifeiu-ration to jn-iieiation, and ihoiieh the larly 
who owns this om- wuiihl 
he eoitsidercl well in the 
ninnliij^p theia- aie other 
eolleciions wliii h woid'l 
prohahly heat thi-. one. 

Housewives cait rea<lily 
a}‘‘preeiaU- (lie vi-inaik of 
the owner that “ they 
were an awfu' wark to 
keep clean.” This phol'f. 
is sent hy Mr. William 
l-'intnay, St), Leslie Ter- 
r.ace, AlKideen. 

“ niK VAI.LI'V OK TIIK 
SHAl'OW ()|- IdCA l i:." 
j'his photo., which is 
interesting; from the i>oint 
of dew of eomnarisoti 
with ncderti i»alllefiel<Is, 
is out! ol a S'.'lies <*l pano¬ 
ramic picinns of tint pla¬ 
teau heloie Sehaslopol, 
taken tiuriii}' the Crimean 
War hy the Into Mr. Koijcr 
I'enton. Hundreds of the 
oUl - fnshiotictl canimn • 
iKills that were used dui inj» 
the (.'rirncai^ War arc seen 
scattered over a hollow 
Avhere Death has claimed 
many a brave man. 


A PROLIFIC PIGEON. 

The pijjeon wh<ise 
portrait we j;ivc in our 
ticxl photo, is a record- 
hiralcr, hut not in the 
way of long distances. 
1 Icr feats consist in lay¬ 
ing more eggs than any 
other )>igeon living. It 
is a wcll-lvnown fact that 
molht-r pigeons as n rule 
lay only two cgg.s lo 
hatch, but this (Kreutiar 
bird always lays three 
or four eggs, thoiigh as 
.soon as its young make 
their appearance in the 
world the naughty 
mother generally kills 
two t.mt of four, or one 
out of three. The hinl, which is a \cry big one, and 
has a lu-sl twice as large as that generally allotted to 
tirdinary pigeons, belongs to Mr. C. J. S. Thoday, of 
Tin- Laurels, Willingliam, Camhs. The jihoto, was 
taken hy Mr. llert t'ole, \\ illingham. 
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nil'.kKS A Slir.K? ON THE ROOF ! 
ll w;is u. house of lour stories and 4ofl. hij;h, and 
the sheep, whkli was a hij^ one, was slandiitg on the 
ridge t>l the shed h»«»king down vipon the street Udow 
an«l upon the passers‘l>y, who l)egan t»i gatlier and 
gajxr with wonder at st>ch an extraordinary sjieclacle. 

1 losv <lid it get therei* The s|K*etalois thought it would 
grow di/ 7 .y an<l come down in a liurry, for there was 
quite a gale Idowing at the time, but it scamjX'red 
about as surofo*»ted as a goal. A visit to the kick »»f 
the house male it plain how the anininl had 



wall at the Urck of the houses shown it br<»Ue away 


frmn its companions and lost its hea<l, as single sheep 
visually do. Jt cleared the l)oundnry wall witha juni)> 
and got on to a )'«iriiug wall l»elween the houses, 
running along which it reached llie lowest edge of a 
roof with another jump of alvout 3I1., and from this 


nx»f it jumped up t«> another, ami hnally got across 
to a third, where it was sjitislied to remain. .- 



A VlidKTAniJC fJON t Oin lONIST. 


Hvrre are lW(»pliofos. of nn extraordinary occuiretire 
that belell a plant of vlog’s - inerruiy grow ing in 
Charterhouse Ofpse. A ha/.i.l mil Itad been 
attacked by a nuthatch and a clean i«<und ln»ie made 
ill it at one end- lhe marks of die I»I<*us <>1 tlur biril's 
beak being clearly visible in I he acluaj s| K eiim n. I lu? 
nut was diopped by the binl ;dl<‘i the kenu l luul lieen 
removed and liappened to fall |4> the ground with the 
hole dow'iiwards. Into this hole grew tin* tip of the 



It was there iwd hours. Finally llte tenant 
of the house, with assistance, got some* laths : 
with which to poke at it and make a noise I 
on the shed, and s«) the innocent intruder was 
induced to go back by the .same dangeicnts i 
path he had come. Mr. F. Forster, of [ 
29, Lowther Street, Wliilchaven, is respon- | 
sihle for thU contrilmtion. 

A POUBLK FACKI) GENl bEMAN. 

This doulile-laced genlltanan, with a cork¬ 
screw neck, is not a monstrosity, but an 
everyday gentleman, an American photo¬ 
grapher by the name of IVier Gold, of Cin¬ 
cinnati. His partner in business, NIr. Malt 
LiCvi, muvle the odd [ucturo of Mr. Gold liy 
a simple double ex|X)sure, cleverly joining the 
two negatives, however, so that they have the 
a|>pcavxtnen of being only one. By covering ■ 
one of the faces with a sheet of paper the 
(MCtiire lie^mnes quite commonplace, espe¬ 
cial^ tf the cigar h.alf is allowed to show, 
the coat and necktie fit as they should. 



sprouting dog's im-rcuiw and 
finding itself in a blind nllcy the 
jdant w as compelled lodescrilie 
a complete circle wiihiu the 
cavity of the nutshell am! to 
emerge at the same hole as that 
by which it hatl mileied. 1 lav- 
ingcxecuted thisgymnastic fe*al 
the plant seems to li.ive got 
along (juite liapjiilv, for all its 
upixa- leaves are quite normal, 
though om.‘ of its lower leaves 
had to twist itself uncomfort¬ 
ably to get out to llie light of 
day. The plant lifteil (he nut 
several inches off the ground 
as it grew'. The first photo, 
shows the plant and nut as 
they gn*w, the sccon,! the 
nut opened to show the curv¬ 
ing stem. Mr. *'<’)sw'ald H. 
I^iitter, of Charterlmuse, God¬ 
aiming, sends this photo. 
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grcund, thus Imnging the enr near ennugli to be 
chopjwd off with an a\c by a lull man. Photo, sent 
by Mr. W. K. Tilton, Prairie* (.)hio. 


A St'A KN I KKNi tt-C t^NTUKV ( VXMST. 

TiuMigtj the jMiciiriiatic tyro is an invention of the 
present geiieialion, it uoulc! seem at fust sight of 
tin- aecom|)jjnying phologrnpl) that tlie art of eveling 
was known and prartised nearly as far back as 
lliree hundred years ago! Mr. J. I). l>a), \vlu> 
Sends this novel sul)je{i, says in his letter: “1 
inclose a phologrnpli of a window in Stoke Pciges 
Clnirch, near Slough, j)()pulaily known ns the 
‘ iheyt'ltr Window,’ as tin* (igure looks ex.aclly as if 
it were roasting (»n a vcdoeijHshr of aneii'iit design. 
As, hov\ev<T, ill-, witulowdales Irom the sevenleonlh 
reiituiy it cannot be nieaiU f'r this. Its true mean- 
ing reni.iuis a. sul>iee-i for eonjeclnrt:.” Antiquarians, 
pie.is«.‘ note, 

t \ I.RVTIIINC MAhK OK (’ORN 

'I'liis is a photo, of the Pairlington Kailway Com- 
jiain s exhibit at llie ' )uialui Ivxjrosilion, and it is 
Slid l<i be the tiiu-st exhibit ever shown l»y a railway 
corporaiion. l Aeiyiliing illuslraleil in the adjoining 
pliolograpli is made ot *orn, eorn-stalks, atid silk, 
h.veii till' pn lures on the walls are matic from grain.' 
of rorii ot vaiiou.s roloms, lilimded an<l anaiiged to 
foim the wonderful pirttires. There are several 
amusing yarns alroul K.insas and its corn. It is 
said lliat in Kansas when you see a waggon on the 
r<.tad, looking as if it 
were I >adt‘d wiiii eoio- | 
silk, it IS only ih'- old 
farmer’s v\ hiskers 
stacked no bciiind 


paved, tin. 


used f« »r e< »1 >1 ilestoi les, 
while the eolis are li«»l- 
towi-d out ami used for 
scwer-pii'es. The husk, 
when lakrrn off whole 
and stood on end, 
inal cs a nice lent for 
the children to pl.iy in 
A cUi'ei' grains furni.di 
a supply of horse-feed 
lor a lively stable. 
Morerrver, it seems 
tluil if lb'* soil were 
not soft and ‘leep it 
would be impixssible to 
luirvesl (he coin, as it 
w-'uhl grow to such a 
height. However, as 
it is, the ears gel so 
heavy that their weight 
actually presses the 
stalk deep into the 



A IIALKl'I.NNV A VAKI> I.ONti. 

Mr. II. Minton, of Sclmol llousi?, lhadfurld('ollegc, 
Reading, lias come .across (liis inlercsiing curiosity 
among a collection belonging to a friend r>( his. 'Phe 
picture represents an old halfpenny rolled out a 
yard in lenglli. It is to be doubted wiielhcr the 
authorities at the Mini w'ouKl hel iiieline*! to take 
back the so caller! coin as being “faulty,” but 
perhaps the owner thereoi will try Ids lu-'k and h?t 
us know. 
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(;ettin(j his monky’s worth. 

“ I sdijcl you a pholo. which was Inkeii 
just al the right linu:,’' says Mr. K. R 
Jollye» of 20, AlU'rl Road, Dover. “ It 
was lakcu in Ausiralia, and I ho|H‘ you will 
think it wor'h a place in Tiik SikANh, 




■vy 



I 




^;i III/ 
ftti/itJ 


/II 


It rei)resents a man who is being swung completely 
round in a .swinging-l)f)at. The l>oat is not con¬ 
structed as ordinary swinging-hoiUs usually are, as it 
will l>e seen that the fKreupunt is not pulling himself 
over, Imt the three men helow aie doing it for him.” 

TAKI.\ TROM A 1,0I T. 

Mr. (.). jM. sends the ne\l piciure al! ihe way 

from Vokoliania, japan, atui he explains the <'irrum- 
•Stances under whieli it was taken as follows ; “ Here- 
wiih I .send you a plmtograph, which, as it is a rather 
peculiar-looking thing, you might like to put in the 
‘Curiosities.* , Al fir.^-l sight ii looks like an in- 
explical»le accident, but it is rc.ally n snap-shol, 
looking down on the deck (d' the yacht J)aitniyOy 
taken w hile on a sail from Yokohama to Toniioka.” 


A STUDY IN COMPARISONS. 

The Rev. 'I'lioinas Laiuler, of IC. 'rhurrindv Rectory, 
(hays, Kssex, in semling tin- above photo., writes: 

1 inclose a pholi^iaph of a small penny loaf that has 
been in the |)ossession (jf my family for aeentury. 
The har\csl liad been very Imd, and in consefjucnce 
the fl(»m did not make goo<l bread ; this is indicated 
by iht; c<»lour of lh<r lo.af, but eanmd, of ecairsc, lx: 
fully expiesseil in the pholograph. Thinking the 
pielure mighi lead |K<>ple to Ik; tiiankful l«u tin* large 
k>afin ibis picseni year lO(Xi, I have had a penny 
loaf ol to flay lifiughl al an orfliuary Ivakei’s, am) I 
have placefl it by the sidir of the iJkx) loaf, with the 
cuiifuis result shown.” 'I'lu’ photograph was taken 
by Mr. Alfred Russell, (»rays. 



AN KI.KfTKlC SPARK. 

This is the pfirirait of a .small l»ul |rcrfcctly genuine 
electric flash, pOMluceil by a s|)ark coil ; the 
“silling” occupied less than one ten-thousandth part 
of a second. Rut it is a grx)d likenes-s, for all that. 
The delicacy of design is as I>eautiful a^ it is extra¬ 
ordinary. Mr. Mulimlland, of 2, Madras Villas, 
KUham, Kent, is ihe contributor. 




ALL HANDS BRINGING THE STOKES U? THE STEEP BEACH. 
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/lllist rated Iiitervieivs. 

• Nn. I.XXTI.^MR. C. K. liORCHGKKVlNK. 
By Wii i.ia.m (’■. i'iTz(I kk.m.d. 

Wnii I’licTiTKiKAriis Takun Di kinc 'nil-; llxi'KiirnoN. 


II,AT is it th.nt take.s n man to 
till' Polar regions ? I can only 
think of two reasons -fnsily, 
the passion for overcoming 
obstacles; ami secondly, the 
love of science, lioth these 
chaiactetislics are miiled in the person of 
.M,r. (1 I'.geiicig Borchgrevink, who has just 
ri'turmsl from the great icy Victoria Land of 
die Antarctic (.'onti 
nent. Now, the love 
of adveninre is iimlcr 
slandahle enough, and 
the records of .Speke 
.mil Burton, of Slanley 
and Selous and Nan¬ 
sen, make fa.scinating 
reading. To the 
adventurers themselves, 
however, North Polar 
exploration is dreary 
enough work, while the 
.South Pole is infinitely 
more unattractive, for 
there is not even the 
chance of a tus.sle with 
an offended Bear. 

Beyond the .stu|icndoiis 
ice cliffs that guard 
A'ictoria Land no living 
thing walks or creeps or 
flic-. 

TBvwever, Mr. Bon h- 
,,rev’ ik wanted to Break new ground in the 
strietesi sense, and he has devoted himself to 
Antarctic exploration, at which, as the readers 
of Tuk Stkani) Maiiazinic are aware, he is 
no novice.* 

The average person |)roBably cares little 
for “ the culminating point of terrestrial 
magnetism in the South,” and feels quite. 

Refer tn Aiitarciir ICxpIcimiion " in '»ur issue for March, 
1807, and to the ‘ aoulhcrn Cross Aiiiurctic Expedition,” 
September, 1899, 
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surprised that Ross in .irder to fix its exact 
position should have gone down 2,500 miles 
into the unknown, below Australia. And 
yet it looks as if we might soon ex|)ect quite 
a South Polar boom, what with the (jernian 
(ioverium nt ICxpcdition, the one organized 
liy our own (ieographical Society, and that 
ol Belgitini. 

Mr. Borchgrevink’s outfit was as perfect as 
science could make 
it; and at length, on 
.August 22, i8i)8, the 
good ship Southern 
Cross slipfied down 
the Thames with Mr. 
Boichgreviiik and his 
expedition on hoard, 
and his seventy or 
eighty excellent Sibe¬ 
rian dogs, which had 
Been specially pro¬ 
cured for him. The 
cliief officers were 
Captain Jensen, Sub- 
Lieiitenant Colbeek, 
R.N.R., Mr. Hugh 
ICvan.s, Dr. Klovstad, 
M.A., M.D., Nicolai 
Hanson, Mr. A. 
Koiigner, and Mr. Ber- 
nacclii, who was much 
more southern than 
even his name suggests, 
for lie was horn hencatli the Soutliern Cross, 
file rest are introdiieed later. It may he 
mentioned that all the tnemhers, thirty-one 
in all, were picked by Mr Borehgrevink. 

The voy,ige from Santa Cruz to Hobart 
took ninety-eight days, and they stayed about 
a fortnight at the Tasnuinian capital, having 
such a good time that 'he terrible hardships 
they were called upon to endure 'ater on 
must have appeared all the more severe by 
contrast. 
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1 wiintcd to know what tlic joiimcy was 
like after leaving llohart. “ To the first 
land,” remarked Mr. lloreligrevink, “is about 
2,500 miles ; and I should tliink it was 
twelve days after leaving Hobart that we 
met the first iee.” After that progre.ss was 
both slow and erratic, eoiisisting of swift 
dashes liere and iheri! down lanes or chan¬ 
nels of open water, the vessel freipiently 
getting nipped with such irresistible force as 
to lift her right out of the water. This 
kind of thing called for inees.sant vigilance, 
and must have bei-n most wearing for 
every member of the (‘Xjjeditioii, ineluding 
the Southcni Crois hersell, she being 
on one occasion lifted 4ft. out of tlie 
water by a ])ressure that made her lift, 
of massive timber groan and shriek. “I 
spent many anxious yet interesting moments 
in the crow’s nest,” the leader told 
me, “as J watched the vessel rise and 
fall on the heaving .seas, and dash with 
apparent reckU-ssness among the grinding, 
roaring ice-bloeks. Trembling and shaking 
she blundered on her way, the swell growing 
rapidly less as we edgi'd siieeessfiilly into the 
inner iee pack.” This crawling through the 
channels took thirty i ight days. 

On the tgth Januarv, ittuo, high snow 
dad land was .seen at midnight standing 


shar|)ly out in a weird haze of crim.son and 
gold. This was Ikilleny Island. Then came 
bad weather, and imitdi “screwing” of the 
])aek, which was simply the grinding and 
dashing of the great ice masses under the 
influence of wind and currents. 

Mr. Jiorehgrevink had evidently struck a 
bad place, aiul only got out of it into open 
water after a hard light which lasted forty- 
eight days. There were storms of blinding 
sle<‘t, and the deiks anfl rigging became 
covered with thick ice ; their liair froze into 
solid lumps and icicles hung on to their 
beards; clothes stiffened and dashed like 
coats of mail. Hut these details assumed their 
])ropcr proportions when, on the 17th beb- 
riiaiy, the Sinitheni f/vi.cv entered Robertson 
Bay, where the rocks of tape Adare jutted 
out dark and threatening into the icy wilder¬ 
ness. .And it was here on a yellow bench at 
the foot of the rocks that it was intended to 
pitch the jiioneer e:im|)--surclv a ghastly 
prospect. It was clevi'ii o'clock at night when 
the Snutlurn ('/oxs dro|>ped anchor in ten 
fathoms, and fired a salute of four guns 
mingled with the energetic cheers of thirty 
entimsiaslic nun. .Arrangi'inents wcrir at 
once made for landing the stores, instni 
meiits, dogs, and otitfit. “ We lowered the 
boxes into small whale bo.its and jiulled them 
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as near as we emild to the shore. 'I'hen 
some <jf us had to wade u)) to tlie ;irm pits 
into the icy breakers and carry the thinj;s 
ashore." The l)li/,zard is the mtiin product 
of the Sotilli Polar regiotis, so th.-.t you 
cannot even go outside your door witliout 
being fastened to a stout ro[)e, lest you be 
whir'e<l away like a wisp of hay. Througb 
these gales Mr. r.rochgrevink lost a good 
di;al oi time and his vi^ssel two anchors ; 
while to Clown evfrylhing the grim mountain 
towering ovi r them rained down showers of 
stones on to the 
decks. 

On March ist 
the Union lac k, 
presented by the 
Duke of Vork. 
was formal I V 
hoisted on \'ic- 
toiia 1 .and, to the 
accompa n imeni 
of loud el " C I S 
from tliose i.n 
shore, and willi 
;i salute and dip 
ping of the Hag 
tioni diose on 
boai'l. In the 
;iccom|)anyi n g 
photogra|)h .Mr. 
l!orc:bgrevinl< is 
holcling the line, 
while to the right 
is the seientilie 
staff of tile e\ 
pedilion. \e\t 
day the Snii/lhrii 
Cri'Si lelt the 
jiarty at their 
jiioneer settle 
incut at Cape 
■Adai'e, which 
had by now been 
christened (lamp 
Kidlcv. 

“ We were ihen cut off from all the world,” 
said Mr. Ilorcbgn.vink, ])athelically, “ thou 
sands if miles south of Australasia ; and all 
ten of us fidlv realized our isolation as the 
good ship slcianiei! steadily .away towards New 
Zealand. What would happen in the coming 
yeai ? We knew little of the conditions of 
life in this weird and forbidding land, and 
then, in the event of the SmI/urn Cross being 
c rushed how long should we remain alive?” 

At this stage it may be well to introduce 
the memtier.s of the expedition who were 
landed on South Victoria l^and; Mr. Borch- 


grevink, K R.C..S., l ieutenant W. Colbeck, 
K.N.R., uKigneticobserver; Nicholai Hanson, 
zoological taxidermist; l,ouis Bernacchi, 
magnetic observer, astronomer and photo¬ 
grapher; Dr. Klovstad, M.A., M.I). ; Hugh 
Kv.ans, assistant zoologist ; .Anton I'Yiugner, 
gener.al factotum; Colbein Kllefsi.’n, cook; 
and the I'inns: I’l ar Savio and Ole Must. 
These last attended to the dogs .anti their 
harness, and were altogether excellent fellows 
“never idle, but always devising something 
for the general comfort. Uor example, Savio 
hi Ill seif made 
fortv or fifty jiairs 
of linn boots, 
and so s.ived our 
feet from frost- 
bin.” 

Soon ('ame the 
trying task of 
bringing the 
s t o r e s ■ ■■ pro¬ 
visions, coal, 
timber, etc.— 
some 300yds. up 
from the beach 
to the eamiiing- 
As you 
see in the 
lionlispircce, no 
one stood on his 
dignity, and all 
bands helped. 

“ It was heavy 
work hauling 
Ions of coal up 
the very steep, 
shingly slope. 
We burned seal 
blubber and the 
skins of pen¬ 
guins, but could 
liariily have done 
without more 
substantial fuel. 
On the 13th of 
March, Sir Oeorge Newnes's l.iirthday, most 
of the provisions were brought up to the 
house, and we ci li-lirated the double event by 
denionstiating with the. Hag. The temper.a- 
tuie began to fall nipidly, am.l the (lenguins 
and Skua gulls began to desert us. 

“ Kougner, Colbeck, and I had many 
anxious hourr fighting the fierce wintls, .so 
as not to be blown over the elilTs with all our 
outfit. The fierce sciualls drifted the snow 
until we were almost buried. One of our 
boats was lifted up bodily from tire beach 
and smashed against the rocks by a gust 
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Hernacohi, Savio, 
the Finn, and I 
look provisions 
for twenty days 
with one .small 
canvas - boat and 
twenty dogs. 

“ The ice bind¬ 
ing the Hoes lo- 
g(ahcr was rather 
ihin, .so we had 
to proceed W'ith 
gre.'U caution, and 
at la.st 1 decided 
to camp on a small 
beach at the foot 
of the perjxn 
dicular wall of 
Victoria l.and. 
This s 1 o p i n g 
beach is not 
_toyds. at the 
widest pan, and 
only some 4ft. 

raging at eighty-seven miles an hour. What above water. From tlu piecipitous wall of the 

littl(^ leisure we had was s|)eiil in shooting at Antarctic (‘onlim-nl a kind of gravel rnsli had 

targets, 1ml even this sport we had to give up taken pku'e, and lormed a steep slope lising to 

for ;i lairious re.ison. Alter the lirst fi-w a height of tdiout golt.” TIuMOCtict siltiation is 

shots the itiletist-ly cokl air surrounding the showtt in the jihologra|)h here reproduced, 

hot barrel produced a retiKirkable mirage, “Above us ro.si' a sheer wall tdiout 500ft. 

and so rttndered the sight of the wetipon high and in places overhanging tlie beacli. 

practically useless. The dogs wen' com Si.ioti alter we landed a gale tirose, and we 
pleU'ly Imrierl in the snow, and soon the jtitched th(' silk tent. We were in .serious 
entrance to our dwelling w;is ;i mere hole, peril when the ice ln'gtin to break up, and 
seen in llu' accom¬ 
panying photogra()h. 

The storms splin 
tcred the ice iti the 
bay, and hurled 
masses of ice, snow, 
and w.aterup against 
the beach. Against 
this bomb.'trdment 
we were obliged to 
fortify the east side 
of.our hut by means 
of a sloping toof of 
stout canvas ami 
.seal-skins weighted 
down "by severtil 
bags of coal. On 
the 22nd April 1 
resolved upon my 
first expedition into 
Robertson Bay, 
which was then 
covered with 
‘young’ ice 2ft. 
thick. Fougner, 




ON THE STEKP SI.OrE Tt) THE KfOHT MR. HOKCHORliVINK AND lUS COMPANIONS HAD 
A NARROW liSCAPK OWINQ. TO I UK HRKARINti OP oP THC iCR, 
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had just lime enough to save our provisions 
l)y carrying them to the top of the gravel 
slo[)e, where drift snow and ice liad formed 
a kind of gallery about 6ft. broad, imme¬ 
diately on to the mountain wall. Outside 
the gallery the drift snow had formed a 
kind ol fenci!, an<l so in the 6ft. groove 
between this /r nee and the wall we jritched 
our tent Suffering intensely with the ex¬ 
treme cold, we hauled up our [irovisions and 
travelling gear fry means of ropes, whilst 
huge breakers waslied over the beach and sent 
the drenching, icy spray all over us. 'I'liis 
froze at oiuc, and we w(-re soon covirrcd with 
a sher t ot ici‘. W’luai a calm came 1 sent 
I'Vnigner and .Savio in the collapsible lirrat 
towards (lamp Ridli’y, but they met with 
heavy drifting ice, and for two days we 
remained in ignoranc e of ibeir fate. .‘\l last, 
however, lioth men ap])eared on a steep icee 
swell descending from the precipiirir above 
us, and cuttiirg steps with an a.\e as they 
slowly appro.'K bed. 1 .saw they were in a 
|)retly bad way. 'I'bey said they had dis¬ 
covered (or thought they had) the onlv 
possible lilac (■ where an ascent might be made 
to the ridge of V ictoria I,and, some,' 5,ooolt. 
above us. 'I'lie lirsl 5oolt., howeve.r, would 
be terribly ri-d:v. .At iill c vcails, after a good 
Iced of .seal beef we began the ascent. 
.Some of our poor sledge dogs howled 
lamentably as they saw us rising higher 
and highi.cr. hour of them had alreacly bec-n 
hurlec.1 to deslrnetion by losing their loot 
hold, .md now another was [irecipitated 
20oft. Step by 
stc|) wc climbed 
400ft. with infinite 
labour, and con¬ 
tinued to climb till 
night. By the 
ridgcj, fiowever, we 
were enabled to 
])roceed to (lamj) 

Kidlcy, having 
spent s,-vcm days 
away from the. 
camii.” 

It -nay be as¬ 
sumed thal no 
human being can 
live on tlie re¬ 
source's of fins for¬ 
bidding country. 

A few curious fish 
were caught, and 
there were many 
set.ls on the ice. 

“ Raw seal, by 


the way, was a pretty frequent dish. Talk- 
iitg about food, I ought to tell you that 
the dogs were often obliged to kill and 
devour one of their number. And here is 
a remarkable thing. They would, as it were, 
elect by common consent the one to be 
killed —and that one w.as by no means the 
feeblest and weakest of the jrack. The poor 
doomed brute would avoid his fellows as 
long as he could, and go off by himself. But 
it was all to no inir|K>s(.', and sooner or later 
they would fall upon liim with one accord 
and rend him in pieces.” 

In Mr. Boicligrcvink’s diary you will 
meet the words “ Ircniendous gale ” in every 
seexmd line. The p.ig'c s of that interesting 
journal appear to be strewn as it were with 
whirling sledges, boxes, and stones, which 
literally flew aliout liefore the terrific: hurri- 
(.:ancs. Showers of pc'bbic's de.scendcd on 
the eamp at night, so that tlm jiarty were 
glad their but was only ac:eexsiblc tbrongb a 
tunnel in the snow. Here is one entry:— 

“ The' man who has to rc-ad the meteoro- 
logic'al observations 200yds. away approaches 
ibc' ibermomeUa box with a rope around his 
waist.” 

About the middle of May the age-long 
y\ntarc'iic' night bc-gan to set in. “ It cau.ses 
a rlepressing fc-eling, as tlioiigli c.)ne were 
lookittg ;it one’s Self growing old. Chess, 
cards, and dratights ate the mejst popular 
rc'c'reations.” The aecompanying photo, 
shows Mr. Bon ligrevink playing his favourite 
game with the doctor at Camji Ridley. The 



CUBSS REUEVED THE TEKKmi.E TEDU'M OK THE AOB-l JNli ANTABCTIC MKillT, 
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surprisingly elaborate lamp on the left was 
taken from the shi)). "Chess,” remarked 
the leader of the expedition, “ calls for 
consideial)le concentration of mind, and so 
it served to take our minds off our dreary 
surroundings." 

The writer has met many cxjrlorers, and 
well realizes the inevitahlencss of wrangles 
and quarrels when a number of highly- 
trained and inU'lligent men are thrown itito 
forced conipanionslii|) in a remote p:irt of 
the world for long periods. “ 1 atn happy 
to say that we did quarrel,” said Mr. 
Korchgrevink, “ or else we should not have 
been human, lint no ‘breirze’ lasted nearly 
so long as a gale, and we came ha'ck even 
better friends res|)eeting and understandmg 
one anollier better—than when we went 
out.” 

Mere, however, is a significant entry in 


the grinding and .screwing ice, as the huge 
Irlocks, many tons in weight, crashed against 
and climbed uixm one another, rising and 
falling and splintering with fearful crashes. 
Atid yet I doubt whether this fearful uproar 
was more trying than the killing silence and 
solitude of those vast frozen wastes, over 
which the beautiful aurora whirled in miglity 
curtains and brilliant streamers of dazzling 
light. 

“ It may give you some iijea of the strength 
of the Slone laden wind-gusts when 1 tell 
you that Mr. I'.vans nearly lost his life 
through going a few yards outside the door 
and incautiously letting go of the guiding- 
rope. 

“ We searched for him three whole hours 
liming that terrible night in blinding snow¬ 
drifts and great cold, and at last Mr. hougner 
and the Finn Must found him, in an 



the diary : " We are getting sick of one 
another’s company. We know each line of 
one another's faces. \Ve seem to have 
nothing fresh to talk about, and when one of 
us opens his mouth the others know exactly 
what he is going to say ! ” 

" It was the two months’ night which we 
found so trjing. We slept as long as we 
could, and worked out our observations by 
lamp-light. Of course we rettd a great deal 
from our splendid library, and whenever we 
could wc had sledge and diog races. No 
indoor work or amusement, however, could 
wake us forget the appalling thunder of 


exhausted condit'Km. Afterwards several of 
UK tried to reach the llurmometer screen by 
way of the guiding-rope, but each bad to be 
hauled liack exhausted. 'I'he wind blew like 
a tornado, roaring and tearing at the house 
and bombarding us with dangerous showers 
of large stones.” 

On June 30lh one of the sledge-dogs re¬ 
turned after a mysterious journey on his own 
account lasting two months. He had drifted 
away out to sea on a piece of ice during a 
gale, and had returned over the frozen surf. 
He was able to look after himself, however, 
and Mr. Borchgrevink noted the remarkable 
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fact that he was quite fat on his return to 
camp! Clearly, he had called upon the 
dignified penguins for sustenance during his 
solitary expedition. 

The photo, on the preceding page shows 
th(! leader of the expedition himself with his 
favourite sledge-dog, Selnirla, who was quite 
a remarkable creature - the finest of the whole 
pack, in fact. “We 
iiad ten or twelve 
dogs in each sledg?, 
but even two or 
three of them can 
do a great deal of 
work. And the loads 
were no joke, for 
one ,sledge niiglit 
contain provisions 
for three or four 
months. 'I'hest'dogs 
eat very little them 
selves, and will pull 
until they drop, from 
(sshanstion. Some 
of oius had Ijeeii 
with I'eary, and 
some of the best ol 
,, the park are coming 
home to ICngland.’' 

It wa.son the jist 
of July that Mr. 

|!or< hgi evink left 
(lamp l<idl<7 on an 

imiiorlant ex|>edltion, having with him Mr. 
Fougner and both the Finns, while thirty 
dogs (mlled the sledges. “We fought our 
way towards the Cajie amid hiavy atid hum 
mocky ‘screwing.’ W'e retichiai a field of 
heavily-screwed ice, where pointed blue 
masses reared on <nd with deep cr.acks 
between 'File trava.Iling was terrible, the ice 
edges being as sharp as knives and cutting 
the slides of our .sledges until fringes of torn 
wood began to protrude frmn beneath. We 
lav down in our furs and slept for an hoiir or 
so, the weird moon glaring at us from on 
high like a huge lamp. I'.normous bergs 
were floating about in the pat.k --- bril¬ 
liant !>iue rnonanhs quite indepi-ndent 
of their surroundings. ^Ve wi're now about 
two miles from the perptendieular basalt cliffs 
of Victoria Land, where they rise 5,000ft. 
towarti; the open sea. All metals stuck 
peisistently to our finger.s. The track grew 
worse and worse, and w'c pulled and lifted, 
shoved and shouted to our willing dogs, 
until our ftnir sledges rubbed along over the 
rough stirface. At length we decided to 
return. Towards evening we pitched one of 
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our silk tents in a snow-drift—as usual in a 
square formed by the four sledges.” (The 
pitching of these tents after a long day’s 
march is shown in the photo, here re¬ 
produced. ) 

'I'he hunting powers of the two Finns were 
of the. greatest possible use. Just when the 
dogs were wanting a good feed and Mr. 
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liorchgrevink was asleep in his bag, the two 
c.\(afllent fellows were .seen approaching, 
driving a live seal before them “just as 
pea.sants at home drive their cattle to 
market.” (,'urious as it may sound, that 
seal |>rovidcd the dogs with plenty of food 
and the men with a large fire. When the 
joiirixq' northwards was resumed the going 
was found to be worse than ever, and two 
sledges had to kee|) clo.se to one another to 
enable them to benefit by one another’s 
tracks, .'\nother sledge journey was under- 
taketi later on with the idea of attempting 
to reach the coast land to the west of 
Robertson l!ay. (lamp was pitched at the 
foot of an iceberg, .and Mr. Uorchgrevink 
I itclu'd his own tent in a worn cave in 
the berg itself. At midnight they came 
across a seal, which they killed and fed to 
the dogs, afterwards lighting the skin and 
blubber, which continued to shine weirdly 
like a lighthouse in the dark Antarctic 
night as tlie jiarty drew away from the spot. 
'File dogs were now suffering severely, and 
were fre(|uently frozen fast to the ice. Some 
of them ate the straps of their harness. 
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lioping to frtc tlu'iiisclves, hut remaiiifd 
stuck fast. 

All island was discovcicd to tlic south and 
tile western side of it reached liefore dark. 
This island was christened Duke of York 
Island, and the accom|)anying photo, shows 
the silk tent pitclu'd at Mid-Wintcr Camp. 
'I'his island is alioiit four miles across at its 
widest point ; then' is plenty of iron anil tin 
theie, and traces of silver. “ I look pos¬ 
session of it oflicially lor .Sir (ieorge Newncs. 
under the protection of that 1 ,'nion Jack 


which l l.R. H. the Duke of N'ork had 
presented to the expedition. 

“Taking with me the I'inn Must to 
investigate the coast line. I left Savio in 
camp to construct a 101111 tent out of seal 
skins, provision hags, etc., wliii h he jiioposed 
to stretch over our sledges stuck up on end. 
so that with a seal hhihher fire we miglil la 
com|iaratively eomfortahle.” Poor Ole .Must, 
by the way, suffered sei'crely from the cold, 
and if his master had not administeied 
Hlimulant.s to him jirelty freely he would 
have died. 

“ At night we (lug ourselves down in the 
snow, finding this warmer than the tent. 
Our sledge slides heing worn hy the rough 
going we were obliged to use our reserve 
hickory ski,” 

“ 11 seems almost impossible,” writes Mr. 
liordigrevink again, “ to e.xplore this 
rounlry, owing to the conditions |irevailing. 
In the vicinity of Kobertson Hay, for example, 
aPitudes of 12,000ft. made the journey into 
the Interior absolutely impossible. riieti, 
again, stupendous glacier.s precipitated them¬ 


selves into the sea, streaked and crossed by 
innumerable erev.as.ses, rendering an exjiedi- 
tion arduous and perilous in the extreme. 
And there were gales - nothing but gales, 

“ Hernacchi and Ellefsen had a terrible 
experience when bringing up supplies of 
food. Oviatakeii by a severe sijuall in the 
ice-pack they camped at the foot of a berg, 
the wind being so strong that they were 
unable to cree]t against it on all fours. 
.Mlhough the ice was gft. or 5fl. thick 
they expected to see a break-up every 
moment. .'\nd so, 
choked and neatly 
killed by the tor 
iiado, they climbed 
the ice precipice 
and camped in a 
cavity until morn¬ 
ing. 

“ ()n one of our 
journeys on the 
glaciers of \'ictoria 
band, near Duke 
of N'ork Island, 
the I'inn Savio 
ue.irly lost his life, 
having carelessly 
vcnlun.'d tiloiu' on 
the glacier without 
a guiding rope, 
lie suddeuK felt 
the snow give way 
under him and he 
fell headlong into a cievasse, turning rouml 
three times before he finally struck head down 
wards 60ft. below, a faithful dog that had 
followed him howling for help at the edge 
above, for hours Savio remained in dr-spair 
in this awful position. .\t length Iw managed 
to turn himsi II right side up. 'I'he ice w;dl, 
howevi'i, curved tibore his head and shut 
out the edge from which he had fallen, 
flow hi' managed to save himself is most 
interesling. He found in his pocket a strong 
penknife, and with this he bi'gan carefully 
and slowly to carre small sujrporls for his 
feet. 'I'heii, pushing his back against the 
opposite ice wall, he gradually worked his 
way up the chimney. 'I'he vtirying widths 
and .slippery surfaces jrresenled extraordintiry 
difficulties, but .Savio at kaigth arrived at the 
to|), spitecthless and exhausted. 1 invested 
the (Tcvasse myself and saw with my own 
eyes the steps cait with the penknife.” 

About this time Mr. Horchgrevink was 
becoming very anxious concerning the 
condition of the zoologist Nichofai Hanson. 
For one thing, the poor fellow lost all feeling 
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in his li^s and was hardly ahk; to walk, 
althoii”!) the rloctor applied the electric 
battery to his limbs. 'J'ho leader of the 
expedition had, indeed, a number of anxieties 
just at this time. lie nearly lost his own 
life by falling into a glacier, and only 
managed to savi' himself by tlirovving his 
alpenstock (jnickly across tluf month of the 
treadleroiis abyss. 'I'hcn, again, the little hut 
was often completely buried in the snow, 
started by tlu' tenslic gusts of wind, and holes 
had to be dug to let llie snow oiu. “ Rheil 
matism .and neuralgia were not unknown, 
l“oor Hanson grew worse almost every day 
took little nourishment, and was very low- 
spiritisl. ()n the ,Sth of (tr tolier his con 


“ The whole staff came in one by one and 
said good-bye ; then blessed him and left the 
room, ffalfati hour before the end came the 
first penguin came back, and the dying man 
asked to see it. He was delighted to 
examine the bird. He felt sorry he was 
going, because of his work. He passed 
away at three in the afternoon. On the 20th 
we biiriid him, pkuting the eoffm ott a large 
sli'dge, and covering it with the Union Jack. 

“ \Ve |)ulleil the sledge across tint peninsula 
with ropes and then dragged it to the top. 
.\t the grave I read a brief funeral service, 
and then wrt left the stid sitot.'’ 

The next [ihoto. reprodma'd shows, among 
otln-rs, poor N'ieholai ' lanson. taken for the 



ilition was HO had that tint doctor sat up 
with ii in night and day. He drew his 
hie.ilh with grea- difficulty, and at two in 
the .m rnitig, on lint tgth of October, Hr. 
Kl'i.stad called me in my sleeping-bag and 
told me ti'.it Mr. Hanson had not long to 
live. He fni lher .said th;it Int had broken the 
news I > the dying man, and that he had 
expressed a wish to say good-bye to us all. 
1 went in and found him vcryiiuiet and with 
out pain. Calmly he bade me his last fare 
well, and confided me his last wishes He told 
me he wanted to be buried at the fool of a 
big boulder, about i,000ft. upon Cape Adarit. 


last time. This was in tin: winter season, 
outsidr- the hut at ('amp Ridli'y. On the 
extreme left is one of the l'‘inns. Ole Must, 
livans is on the root, Hanson immediately in 
rhe foreground near the door, and behind 
him is the cook. .Mr. Tougner and 
1 ieuteiiant ('olbeck are together, and liehind 
stands the I'inn .Savio and the doctor. 

“I’l'iiguins began totirrive in great numbers 
after the midille of October, and we looked 
forward eagerly to the time when we might 
e.xpi-ct some cgg.s. I'owards the end of 
October the ii '‘-pack began to slacken, and 
I placed oak water-tight casks with short 
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IN A CAVI5 IN •nils J:N<>liMi»l'S ANI> TMliAI. A NT \ KC I'lf UKJUiKii 'IIIIC I'Ain'V J.IJT A KKlOKIl IN AN I’AK l-.AICKKI. 


reports of our pro( (•('dinj^s tiotli in the 
hollows of the hergs .'ind iri tiu'floes. Here 
is a typical Anl.irclit iceberg, which differs 
from the North __ 

top 

an 

stead of the jtigged ■ 

pinnacles 

This berg 
about 250ft. high. 

The nc.xt photo. 
shows a cave in 
this same . berg, 
and here w e 
camped and left 
one of the re- 
cords I have just 
mentioned, which 
ran as follows :— 

“'(lape Adtire, 

Victoria band, 

“‘Nov. 1899. ^ 

“ ‘ This is placed 
in the cave of att 
iceberg sittiated 
two 

Britiih Expedition 

„,,J,._ INIERIOR HR THE HUCB GKl 

under my com- hero in which t 



INTERIOR OR THE IIUHK GKEKNISII.IlI.mt ICR.-CAVK IN THE 
HERO IN WHICH THE RAKTV CAMRKH. 


mand has been siiceessful in its object, but 
lias lost one of its members, the zoologist, 
Mr. Nieholai I binson, wlio died on the 14th 

__ofttetolier. Any- 

‘ ^body who sliould 

kindly 

■& 5; rctiuestttd to for- 

.■. i'fcic.'T Koval (leograiihi- 

■;.,. , c;il Society of 

•■■■;,-1?' ' l■>■'ndotl, stating 

■.!■ ' longittide and 

.tS kilitude wliere it 

■Stv^ •!? was found, also 

v/'b fi d; conditions tintler 

' T 'cS » "' I' I '■ I* i • "• a s 

e’^i found, whethetr 

'' t'tP’ f '"'y icebergs were 

f' ' 

■*'.'• 'dr- -ik a' and current |)re- 

vailed ;tt the time, 
, ;i„(] finally the 

J lindi r’s name and 

■■ ^ addre.ss. (Signed) 

*' *■'■ IlOKCH- 

I also 
inclosed a (ihoto- 

itself. 

of' a beautiftil 

IISU-m.b'K ICK-C.AVK IN TUB -lit 

: I-AUTV CAMI KI.. greenish - blue ice 
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with icc sl:il:M;li('S haiittiiig from tho 

roof. W'o lit lip Olio of those otivos witli mag- 
nosiiiiu, iiiid the olfcot was iiidcscriliahly grand. 

“On till.' ;,id of Novoinl)cr we got our first 
ponguin eggs, and J at once ordered niy 
staff to oonmienoe collecting eggs to put 
down in salt in ta.sc the Soiilhcrn Crois 
should not return, and we should he left 
longer than we had anticipated. 

“Now a few words about these remarkable 
birds, ^'otl have to lieeome used to penguin 
ilesh - we called il ‘ptarmigan,’ ami boiled 
it first and roa.str d 


when they saw us they would turn tooneanother 
in asionishment, put their beaks together, and 
apparently make remarks about the human 
intruders! ITiey were so tame that we 
used to lie them up as prisoners, study them 
Irom a natural history point of view, and 
then cal llieni and burn their skins as fuel,” 
Some of these remarkable prisoners are shown 
in the photo, next reproduced. “It was very 
eoiiiie to see these iellows apparently com¬ 
muning together and discussing their nielan- 
eholy pros[ieets. .Some of these penguins, 


it afiiTwards. I 
quite got to like 
it in the end ; the 
eggs, loo, wen- 
.very good. Here 
is a I'hoto. of tlu- 
penguin colony — 
(liiite one of the 
most remarkable 
sights 1 have ever 
witnessed. They 
had absolutely no 
fear of man, and 
it was .liequeere.st 
experience im¬ 
aginable to walk 
a rn o n g these 
crowds c‘ up¬ 
standing birds, 
who would hustle 
and push one 
exactly Jike a 
human crowtl. 
More than that, 
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hy tile way, were about 4ft. higli. Tlieir 
nests iin- coiniiosi'd of pL'bbles ; and so far 
as 1 I'oiild see tbeir food a|)pt*ars to consist 
tiiainly of tbc same indigestible commodity. 
At all eicnts, J cut open nearly every 
penguin we killed, and found quantities of 
pebbles in all of them. 

“.At one lime the entire peninsula was 
lilerallv covered with these birds, and a 
eonstant stream of lUfW arrivals could be seen 
far out on the ice like an endless black snake 
winding in between the ice-floes. In hall ;ni 
hour the two Finns collected 435 eggs." 

(iales always g;des ; oiu- blew at the rate 
of over lo.S miles an hour. Mr. llorch- 
grevink says that no one ought to start on a 
sledge journey in these latitudes without 
allowing for ao pi'f cent, of checking gales. 
.And you must take practically evi-ry ounce 
of food with you. There are no .Arctic 
fauna here, such as bears, foves, musk I'xeii, 
and reindeer. The Antanaic e.xplorer depeiuls 


deed, so bold were these birds that on several 
occtisions they attacked the dogs atid even 
the niembers of tlie expedition, swooping 
down from a great heiglit straight on to the 
men’s heads, and then striking with their 
witigs, afterwards rising again to reticw the 
attack. 

On November 22nd a large sheet of open 
water was found near the tkipc, and him 
dreds of penguins were jumping about 
busily. The aecompanymg jihoto. shows 
this sheet of water being navigated in kayaks. 
There was a strong six-knot current. 

“Would the Soiilheni Crass, we wondered, 
be able to rcai h us ? .At :my rate, we began 
to economi/,e food, and laid in additional 
stocks of seal ln-ef and penguins’ eggs." .As 
the strange .Antarctii- summer came on the 
drift snow became troublesome, and also the 
dust from the gttano beds. What a place for 
a ]iarty of ci\ili/ed men to spend a twelve- 
month ! .So dreary and desolali- and lifeless 



etUircly upon tlie food he carries on his 
sledges. “In my o[)inion,” Mr. liorchgrevink 
remarked, “successful exploration within the 
Antarctic circle will always be local -1 mean 
confined to one locality. For if too big a 
field of operations be altiiiTrpled failure must 
result. Also, there ought to be clo.se co¬ 
operation between expeditions on land and 
at sea; between vessels and sledges.” 

On the )5th of November 4,000 eggs were 
laid down in salt, by way of a prudent 
reserve. The young penguins, by die w.ty, 
had a terrible enemy in the .Skua gull - an 
unpleasant creature, who .awaited the hour 
when the first little irenguins would appear 
and then deliver a determined attack. In¬ 


is this .strange region that the discovery of a 
few in.sects by the doctor l aiiscd Ireincndotts 
exciienicnt. 

The next photo, illustrates the difficulty of 
ice-travcl—conveying stores, tents, etc., across 
:i channel of open water. 

At the Murray (llacicr Oani]), by the way, 
a curious adventure was experienced. “ Karly 
one morning Savio and 1 were aroused by a 
great noise on the mountain above us. W'e 
crawled towards the opening of the tent, 
dragging with us our sleeping-hags, which 
stuck to us persistently. A huge piece of 
rock as big as our tent w;is tearing down with 
fearful velocity in a bee line for "our camp. 
It had got on to its edge and was rolling like 
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a wliL'fl. 1-111:111)' tlie iiionstu-i' took a wcstcvly 
I'oiirse .ukI lani|i.'(l in a Ik.:i 1 of snow ’oft, 
awav Iroii'i ns. 

“I 'hristnias l-'.vc was ('clchrali-i.l li)' s|H--L-ohi.-s, 
loililv, i-xtra lalioiis, and an inlrnsn longiii” 
for lioiiiL-. ()ii (.'Itristinas 1 >ay itself wc had 
liniu d plnin |inddiii”; and Mr. l'',\:insd(.-.serU-d 
his srirntifK' or('n|i,itions for ihr- niakint; of 
cakes. W'c were constantly wairryinc ahoiit 
Ihc Si>i/tiit‘ni C'/i'Ss, and had to dcviMc 
ourselves to all kinds of indoor lahoiir in 
order to lake onr 


a heavy i;.ilf aiul runninr; aground. On 
the 27th of January 1 took with me Stivio 
and two kaytiks, with provisions for a week, 
to investigate a irai k which 1 had found in 
the snow, and which had undouhtedly heen 
left by one of the doi;s of the departinf; 
Simllicin C'riis\, and not hy one of our own 
pack. When we could follow tile track no 
longer nji the steep glacier slopes we camped 
on the Very beach where Mr. l''ougner and 
myself had nearly lost our lives. On this 


minds off this 
siihji'cl." 

'I'lie next photo, 
reproduced shows 
the interior of the 
hut at (lamp Rid¬ 
ley, w-ilh Mr. 
l-'ougiH-r examin¬ 
ing marine fatma 
on the left :ind 
Mr. IRatts packing 
eggs. I ,ir-ute'ian; 
( a.lbcek is on d'c 
righl repairing a 
sk 

“Soon 'he i<'c 
I) r o k c u p i n 
Koh.rtson llay, 
:ind it was inter 
csting to see the 
gicat number of 
monstrous ice 
bergs sailing 
straiglit in against 
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occasion, too, wo wcro fated to run a i^rcat 


risk. \V’(,! liad just finished a meal, and I 
had crawled into iny kayak to have a sleep 
tile little boat being pulled up on the slope 
under the cliff— when suddenly an avalanclie 
of stones and snow rushed down, nearly 
burying my kayak, while some of the stones 
fell in all directions about me, missing me in 
the most provirleiltial manner. 

“On the iiSth of January the Sinith'ni 
Cross returned, and Oa[)tain Jensen entered 
Camp Ridley with a mail from Ivurope. 
Rushing out we saw the ice-covered masts 
and j'arrls of the vessel. 

“ We were simply starving for news from 
the great world hejorul. I'or the first time 
we heard about the Transvaal War and the 
wonderful discoveries in wireless telegraphy. 

“Then came prcfiarations for the south¬ 
ward journey. Dogs, sledges, stores, etc., were 
put on hoard, and 
after a visit to poor 
Han.son’s grave we 
all followed. On the 
eveningofthe 2nd of 
March we steamed 
away from Ciamp 
Ridley, and once 
more I had the 
entire expedition of 
thirty souls under 
my command. We 
constantly landed to 
make observations, 
and the next photo, 
shows a loaded 
sledge on one of 
these occasions on 
its way ‘farthest 
south,’ about twenty 
miles west of Cape 
VVashington. Here 
was a fine camping- 


ground of about a 
hundred acres, not 
far from where vol¬ 
canic Mount Mel¬ 
bourne rises about 
10,000ft. 

“On the loth of 
March we sighted 
Mounts lirebusand 
'I'error, the former 
being in activity. 
1 landed at the foot 
of Mount Terror 
with Colhcck, Jen¬ 
sen. and two .sailors. 
It was a very low 
gravel beach, formed by a ‘ ru.sh ’ from the cliff 
500ft. above. This beach was about 10ft. broad, 
and the highest point only about git. above sea 
level. We collected some specimens, and gave 
cheers for Ross, the Duke of ^'ork, and Sir 
(leorge Newncs. Suddenly a thunderous 
noise was heard overhead. Immediately 
both Jensen and myself realized that the 
gku'ier lying immedititcly to the west of our 
little beach was giving birth to an iceberg. 
With a perfectly deafening roar a vast body 
of ice [ilunged into the sc.a, and a white cloud 
of snow and water enveloped everything. 

“ 1 foresaw what wtuild follow. A raging, 
rushing, tidal wave shot up like a wall out of 
the .sea with the plunge of the great ice-mass, 
and the wave seeiried to grow as it raced 
towards our little ledge, which is so admirably 
depicted in the ne.xt jihoto. AVhen the wave 
struck us it was from 15ft. to 20ft. high. I 



AT rMe. rm'I m* mv/urti il ini.^ .ha/i inni mo. 
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called to Jensen to slru^;gle for life. The 
wave struck me first. Masses of ice were 
hurled against niy back, but I clung desper¬ 
ately to the rock until my fingers bled. I 
had just time to call out again to Jensen 
when the icy waters closed above my head. 
When it pas.scd Jensen was still at my side, 
thank (lod ! Successive waves were several 
feet lower, only iif) to our armpits, in fact; 
but the backwaril suck of the water as it was 
hurled back from llie cliffs tried us almost 
beyond our strenglh. Were it not for the 
])roJecting ice shelf, whiidr appeared to break 
the wave in its .idvanec (|iiite close to 
us, we must have been smashed against the 
rocks. .About ten yartls farther on, where 
there was no protecting ice ledge, the wave 


could get several miles inland, so I consider 
Ninvnes Land a likely place for other expe¬ 
ditions to winter in, and a good place for 
making observations. 

“Towards the .south-east Mount Terror 
runs into the sea, and here we found a large 
penguin colony. From the crater of Erebus 
clouds of smoke shot out spasmodically into 
the frosty air. The cold was intense, and 
the shi|i became covered with several feet of 
ice. In the intervals between the snow- 
sriualls eiiormous icebergs hove in sight. At 
length I discovered a break in the gre.at 
barrier, and here 1 effected a landing, accom¬ 
panied try Lieutenant (olbeck. I'ravelling 
south I presently reached ySdeg. 500011., 
which is the most southerly point ever 



tore away [lieces <>l rock 20ft. above onr 
head.s. far out at sea were Lolbeck and the 
two ■ Milors, \.'ho had witnes.sed the whole 
occurrence. Indeed, he himself was called 
upon to display great presence of mind in 
order to rave I'.is bo.at from being swamped. 

“ Tliir next photo, shows the Southern 
Cross at Mount Melbourne, near Newnes 
Land, which lies on the coast between Cape 
Adare and Victoria Land, at the base of a 
long penin.s.tla terminating in Cape Washing¬ 
ton. There ii. a place here where one 

Vol. x«.- 33 . 


reached by man.’’ The next photo, shows 
this important and historical scene. “ On 
the 20th of In bruary the voyage towards 
civilization was commenced, and on the 4th 
of April 1 dispatclied the following com¬ 
munication to London : — 

“ ‘ Objetil of expedition carried out. South 
Magnetic Pole located. Farthest south with 
sledge record 78 50. Zoologist Hanson 
dead. All well on boar]. —P.owhgrevink.’ 

“ With regard to the widespread idea of an 
impassable barrier of ice - precipices,” con- 
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eluded Mr. I!or( li:;ie\lid;, “1 sliiuild like Id lighter side uiis i iieoiinli red :il lliiliMit, 

.s:iy :i lew words. I'liere eertiiiidy /.v :i gre.il, where .'il ;i garden pails a (.ligiiified elderly 

wall of iee, .some ol' it a liiiiidri'd li.-et (and slielitly deal) lads', heaiin'i soinelliiim 


high ; hut the main ohslaeli 
inland on the Antaretie 
(.iontinenl is thestii|)endi.)iis 
altitiules anel the sUa'pness 
of the slopes in the intei ior. 

] don’t think that any e\ 
pedition svill es'er aettially 
reach the Sotith .Magnetic 
I’oh-; which, hy the svas', 
is sittiatcd .ahoiit 220 miles 
W. by N. of Wood llay, 
in lat. 7,y2o S., and long. 
igO'o Jt. I helieve thi'ie 
is a vast continent there 
— a mass of rock, iee, 
atid volcanoes, svith no 
trees, no flosvers, tio 
tinimals, no birds -- in 
short, no signs of life except 
the lichen and reindeer 
tiiOSs ; also a lichen. 

“• 'i'lierc svas not imtch 
humour or fiin in oiir 
experiences, anil the 
lost su.^picion of the 


to exploration abotit ‘dogs’ 



;tnd ‘two l''inns,’looked at the 
nanalor svith tnli iise adnii' 
ration. ‘C.ood heavens! 
sshat a scicniilic discovery,’ 
she s.iid. ‘ J'liih'v 
U'illi tii'ii /im ' ’’ 

Readers of'Fill'; SrieSNO 
, may be glad to know that 
Mr. lloiehgrevitik’s book 
svill be published about 
October next, and will con 
tain the leader’s complete 
and detailed account of all 
his adventures and achieve 
ments, svill he co|)iotisly 
ilhistiated svith bcatitifiil 
and impressive photos., of 
svhich the foregoing ones 
are excellent examples, 
and svill form an indis¬ 
pensable record of 
jM r. 1! o r c h g r e v i n k’.s 
eveiitftil journey, “ Farthest 
—' .South.’’ • 


MK, RoklHOKl-A'INK AT TtlK “M'isF 

SOUl MI'.Kl.V I’OIN’l l-.VFK KItACIIliJi JtV MAN.” 









Anibitlaiicc Dogs in the Her man Arniy. 

Ilv Fi(i;iir.RicK; A. 'I'Ai.iiuT. 


r Iws Ih'ci) said that tlic most 
(xunliirtiii^ coniiiaiiioii to a 
man,is his do^. Orlainly, 
few memfiLMs of the hnite 
creation possess the intelli- 
genee, sagaeitv, liilelity, and 
reliability with wliieh this animal is so 
eharaeteristically f;ifted. 'I'he shepherd would 
sooner part with liis home than h<' d( pii\ed 
of his faithful collie—the safeguard of his 
llork. 'I'hen what an iinfadiiyy, ;;lorioiis roll 
ol lame is associated with the do"s of St. 
Ilernard in their heroic rescues of exhaiisterl 
Irarellers Irom death. NmiKrons instances 
could be cited wlnae the ilor; has riaidered 
invaluable services as lih-- 
saver, rnesseni'er, ;;uardian, 
and wh.'it noi. lint it is 
extieniilv doubtful wlulher 
the aininal has evi'r 
subjected to a stranL;er 
more dan!;erous, albeit 
hnniane and lu-cessar 
Service than that for whii h 
it is retained in the (lerman 
armv. The military author¬ 
ities of that (oiinlry ha\e 
trained the rlo” to bi coine a 
hair tooted member of the 
Red <'idss Soeietr, to niiri- 
istcr to and to succour the 
wounded on the battlelield, 
besides fulfillini'crthei dniies 
which It woukl be either 
impossifile, or undesirable, 
lor an ordmary soldier to 
fulfil. Needless to say the 
iloi;, with its innate pioclivity, has accom- 
niodtite I itself to the re(|uirements of its new' 
dut .‘s, notwilhst.nidinj; their arduous nature, 
with ^fat readiness, ami has already proved 
irst!: ill be, under certain conditions, a inoie 
apt and ih. rough servant than the .soldier 
liimself. 

'I'lv idw'i of utilizing the dog u])oii the 
battleli Id emanated from Herr |. Bungartz, 
the celebrated (lerman animal painter and 
ai'diot. It was fifteen years ago, in 18S5, 
that h.i first devoted his energies towards the 
training of these clever little animals, and 
with such sucee.ss have his efforts been 


crowned that he has received the grateful 
thanks of all the leading othcers in the 
(lerman arinv. (Questioned as to what 
indiii-ed Herr llungartz to eni|)loy the dog in 
this urii(|ue capacity, he rejilied 

“ In le.iding the nsults of sanguinary 
eoiilhits 1 have always been impressed with 
the huge nnniber of men that are counted as 
‘ inissing.' d'lie term i.s far reaching and 
ambiguous in its sigiiiticance. It neither 
implies that the men are piisoners, wounded, 
killed, nor escaped. In the I'Vanco-tlerman 
War the loss on the (lerman side in 
‘missing’ alone was proved to be very large 
indeed, 'rurniiig to the |iresent eontliet in 
•Sonlh Africa, what a large 
nuinber of ICnglish soldiers 
have been reckoned in the 
casualty lists under that 
ominous heading ! Their 
relatives and fiiiiids have 
not the n inotest idea as to 
wlirtlmr I hey are alive or 
dead, ami in many instances 
they have never been .seen 
or luard of again. An 
ofli' er in the (lerman army, 
Ma jord h'lieral Von Herget, 
has rightly asked, ‘U’hat is 
the use of all the progres.s 
vvi- make in medical science 
il the wounded are not 
lound ? ' Well, I considered 
that some means should be 
established to discover the 
woiiniled, and as I have 
always evinced stich an 
enthusiastic inurcst in anirnaks, particularly 
in dogs, il occurred to me that it would be 
possible to utilize the canine intelligence and 
sagacity to accomplish such a humane and 
beneficial object.” 

“ Did you r'xperienee any difficulty in the 
training of the animals?” 1 asked. 

“ Well, the work was arduous at first,” he 
rejilied. ‘‘ It rerjuired unremitting attention, 
since the work was absolutely new to them. 
But by dint of jierseverance and jiatientT, 
together with kind t'" atment, the clever 
animals soon oecame accustomed to the 
work. They are mainly employed for the 
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searching of the batlldicld for woniulcd 
soldiers, and bringing diose found to the 
notice of the aniltulance-liearers, also to act 
as messengers ; l)tit tin? foriner duty is tlial 
for which they have beten principally trained. 
A big battle, the fighting line ol w'hich may, 
as has been the case in .South .Mriea, stretch 
over a frontage of twenty miles, and be 
followed up for several mile.s, necessarily 
means a large expanse of country for the 
stretcher-bearers to search for those who havc 
fallen. If the battle has bceti a keenly con¬ 
tested one, the number 
of woundtsl is necessarily 
large, and" it is impos 
sible for the amlittlancc 
bearers to attend to them with 
that urgency and dispatch 
which it is expedient should 
be employed. When they 
have been brought to the 
ground, the wounded soldiers 
with their last remaining 
strength drag themselves 
away to some sheltered 
position so as to be safe from 
the fierce rays of the sun, 
and.also to escape the enemy’s 
fire. They crawl along until 
lorcftd to stop from sheer 
exhaustion. They lose con¬ 


sciousness, and, perhaps, in that interval of 
senselessness the ambulance - bearers pass 
that way, and the wounded man is over¬ 
looked. Or, again, he may be so exhausted 
that, although the ambulance-bearers may 
pass w'ithin a few feet of hitn, he may be loo 
weak to cry out for help. Still, be hopes 
against hope, and looks anxiously for that 
assistance which never comes, and after hours 
of hard struggling (lies. If he had remained 
where he liad fallen he would have been found 
and lAiccoiired. Many a wounded soldier has 
been found dead, where it was proved that 
had help reached him an hour or two before 
he would have been saved. After nightfall 
the woik of the anibulanee-bearers, difficult 
thougli it has been throughout the day, is 
rendered exceedingly more so. Then they 
arc only able to render aid to those who are 
lying immediately in their path, while those 
who have sought shelter in the ditches, 
furrows, or in the undergrowth are uncon¬ 
sciously left to languish in their pain. Hut 
with the employment of ambulance dogs 
such is not the ca.se. 'I’lie wotiderful instinct 
of the animals guides them directly to the 
s|)ol wlieve a wounded man is lying, wlierever 
it may lie, and tile ambulance bearers follow¬ 
ing u[) in the 'ear are piloted to the spot by 
the dog.” 

Tile oiitni of tlic dog consists of a little 
saddle bag fastened romul liis body. Tliis 
contains a small (|nanlity of nourisliing and 
sliiniilaling rcfrcslmieiits, 'I'lieti lie also 
carries a small supply of surgical liandages 
ill a walliit soim tliing similar to tliat wliich 
is sewn n|> in tlie coat of every Iriiglisli 
soldier, and wliicli tlie man can utilize for 
tile purpose ol liinding ti|) liis own wounds 
if lie is snfficientiy strong to do so. Over 
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these two bags is wound a coverlet with a 
laige Red Cross imprinted upon it, to 
designate the mission in which the dog is 
engaged. 'I'he dog is accompanied by a con¬ 
ductor. When the battlefield is reached the 
dog immediately commences its search, and 
so sensitive arc its faculties that it will trace 
out the concealed wounded with astonishittg 
celerity and surety. When it has found the 
man it lies down beside him and attracts his 
attention. 'I'lie iiian, if he be not too 
exhausted, releases the saddle bag containing 
the refreshments, and .also the surgical ban¬ 
dages. 'I’he <log remains by him, and 
presently, if tlu^ man has regained his 
strength and bound up his wounds, he follows 
the dog, who guides iiim qih< kly i)ack to the 
conductor, W'ho in turn signals the ambulance- 
bearers, and the re.scued .soldier is qui('l<ly 
removed to the hospital. If, when the dog 
reaches a wajuiuled man, and after lying 
beside li\m for a few minutes finds that 
the soldier ■.rakes no clTort to obtain the 
fo<)d, tlur .-u'lmal recognises intuitively 
that something staious is amuss, and accord 
ingly hastens back tf) his conductor, who, 


tion to the foregoing accoutrements adjusted 
to its body the animal is provided with'a 
little bell upon its collar, something similar jo 
the sheejr-bell, which is constantly tinkling. 
The wounded soldiers are able to hear this 
tinkling, and the slightest movement they 
may make is immediately realized by the dog, 
since its car is far more sensitive than the 
human ear, so that it is enabled to perceive 
sounds which are absolutely inaudible to the 
conductor. 'I'be tinkling liell also serves as 
a guirie to the latter whtui he is being 
piloted to the spot where the wounded man 
is lying, 'l ire conductor is provided with a 
small acetylene lamp, with a [rowerful reflector, 
so that a brilliant whit*’ light is cast over a 
wide area upon the ground. The sagacity 
and intelligence tiisplayed by these dogs are 
marvellous. They are indefatigable in their 
i;fforts and they never m.ake a mistake, 
though some of th(^ conditions under which 
they imrsue their errands of mercy and 
humanity are sulficiently trying to render 
them almost inca[)able. 

The kennels for the dogs are at Lechenich, 
at which (rlace they also undergo their 



seeing that the f'ag on the animal’s back has 
not In en tomdied, and answering the dog’s 
mule appeals, follows it, and is soon brought 
to the wounded soldier, who was, perhaps, 
lOo weak to assist himself upon the dog’s 
lormer visit. 

But it i.5 at night that the dog displays its 
cleverness to the best advantage, in addi- 


systematic training under the supervision 
of llerr J. Hungartz himself, assisted by his 
son and one or two other interested 
gentlemen and military officers. The Red 
(Toss dogs are owned by a society of which 
Herr Bungartz is tin president, and which 
now possesses some 700 members, who pay 
an annual subscription towards the support 
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of till! nssocinlidii. 'I'hc socictv bns rcccivi'd 
tlu: liiglu-sl |)alr()ii;i!;e in llic courUry, and all 
till' proininunl oClinials, bolli in the Civil and 
Military Adininistratiniis, arc interested in its 
wellare anil the inirodnetion nf the dogs n])on 
the hattlefield. The training of the dogs is 
[iiiiely .••oui|ilin)entary, neither is any charge 
levied 11(1011 the dogs when they are taken 
over by the inililary authorities. 

It will undoubtedly be a satisfactory 
(loint to the inhabitants of this 
counirv to know that the dogs best 
ada|)led, and indeed the only ones 
tliat can ;ieeoni|ilish this task, are the 
Seoteh eollics. Not the modern 
collie, however, which has sotne- 
what deteriorated in the essential 
charaeteristies for which it has so 
long been famed, but the old ty|ie 
of collie, which is soniew'hat dillieult 
to obtain nowadtiys. Natmally the 
dogs should be taken in hand while 
they are young, as the labour ol 
training is thus mneb facilitated. 

“ Have you yet been able to 
adet|uately (irove the sen ices these 
dogs woiiltl render ti|ion the battle¬ 
field?” 1 then intitiired. 

“ We have not yet e.\|H;rimented 
with them ujion anacttial battlefield,” 
was his re|)ly, “ btil we have attended 
severtil military nianuaivres, in which 
the dogs have acijuitted themsehes 
so magnificently that tlx-y have 
earned tinstinteii (iraise from some 
of the leading officers in the (lerman 
army. One of the most eoiniire- 
hensive and diffuailt trials we have 
conducteit was at Coblent/, last year 
by tlio order of the officer com 
ni: ntling the Kighth Army(lor))s. 

Till dogs we>re subjected, lu a very 
exa’ Ing test under adverse condi 
lions, both by day and night. As 


may be su|i|)osed, the latter was the 
more tliflictilt. I’wo hundred soldiers 
Were ordered to lie out u|)on the 
field to re|)rcsent the wounded. 
Some of them sim]ily lay in the 
0[)en, but others were ordered to 
conceal themselves in the shrubbery, 
undergrowth, and in such (ilaces. 
A base hospital was iiriprovisetl, and 
at first the ambulance bearers, to the 
number of 500,. ei]iii|)(ied with 
lanteins throwing a brilliant light, 
were ordered to .search the field to 
minister to the wounded and to 
bring all those they discovered back 
to the hospital. When they had searched the 
lir'ltl the dogs were c.dled out together with 
their conductors. 'I'herc were lour dogs : 
(.lastor, with Mr. Moers ; Tominka, with Non 
commissioned Officer Henn ; Se|t[), with my 
son ; and Kesi, conducted by myself I 
started first with Kesi, followed sbnrtly after¬ 
wards by my son and the others. The 
ground was lerriblv uneven and ijiiite strange 
to the dogs. Then, .igaiii, we were followed 
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by Uie principal officers coiuhictin" the ex 
periments, riding on horseback, with the 
anihiilance - bciirers bringing ii[) tlic rear. 
The noise of the hor.ses’ hoofs, together 
with that of the stretcher-bearers, consider 
ably disliirbed the dogs, so that no little 
difliciilly was experienced in inducing Ihcin to 
settle down to the work in hand, rrescntly, 
howc\ir, they regained their usual ipiiet- 
ness and proceeded steadily with their task. 
The search coiunicnced in the |•(lrest of 
Cioblent/,, where twi be men had sticer-sslully 
concealed thcnisebes. The work, therefore, 
tuukr thesr- circumslaui-es. could not have 
been more diliicult had it been condueterl 
under the lomli 
lions ol grim 
reality. In one 
|)l.ice, whili' jum]) 
iiig a 

kesi brokr-a small 
lauu-rn wlui h she 
was l ai r\ing. I'he 
twr.-Ki.: mr'n, how 
ever, wire xel) 
soon rexealed by 
till.- two dogs Kesi 
and tsepp, xvhile 
t he ol her I xx o 
animals tdso dis 
covered six nun 
that had Ixeii well 
hidden in another 
jrart of the forest. 

“ I'he folloxving 
(lav a similar test 
was undertakrii, 
this time in broad 
daylight. I'he 
same number 
of soldiers xvere laid out as xvounded, 
and the Ambulance (.airps made a 
thorough search of the fiild. 'riieii the 

dogs xvere; brought into action, and at the 
end of txveuly minulcs, xvhen the command 
of ‘ hail ’ xvas given, they had discovered no 
fewer tlrin eighteen men concealed in ditches, 
among the dernsr- imrlergroxvth, and so forth, 
xvho h,i 1 been eoni|)letely overlooked by the 
slrce tier - fic.irers. 1‘iighteen men missing 
out of txvo 'umdri .l xvounded is a large per 
eont.age ! \''hal an enormous number it 
xx'ould V( pres nt. in a pro])ortionate degrex-, 
after a large battle.' xvlu-re the xvounded can 
be counted in their thousands ! The com- 
li'anding officer xvas so convinced by this 
conclu.sive lest of the .superiority of 
the dogs In this remarkable work that he 
.-'dvised the different regiments in his (the 


liighth) .Army Corps to take oxer ambulance 

“ Was it a diflieult matter to induee the 
niilitarv authorities to favour the .scheme?" 
xx’as my next inipiiry. 

“No, they xvariuly faxuttred our scheme 
from its very beginning. We experienced great 
difficulty, however, in obtaining the neces.sary 
facilities to employ the dogs at the man- 
(eiivres. When xve founded the society for 
some lime xve xvere xvorking in the dark, and 
were completely at a loss to know xvhether our 
dogs were arlvantageously placed in case of 
need. 'I’he military authorities, hoxvever, came 
to nui aid by taking over some of the dogs. 


and the maiority of them are In good hands, SO 
that 1 am sure, at the psyehologii.al moment, 
they xvill acquit them elxes xvilh |)erfect 
siKcess and satisfaction. Hut I am sorry to 
say that in some cases faulty treatment of 
the creatures cxist.s, and therefore it cannot 
Ire expected that they xvill, in time of need, 
aceonqrlish their xvoik so xvell as those which 
have been kindly and jrersistcntly trained. 

Remembering that fieri llungarl/, liad 
mentioned that the dog xvould be employed 
for other jiurposes in addition to their am¬ 
bulance duties, I inquired the nature of these 
additional duties. 

“ They can be ernirloyed for the trans¬ 
mission of rnes.sages, and they |)rove very 
fleet messengx'rs indei I,’’ xvas his answer. 
“One dog, xvhicn xvas stationed at Ooburg, was 
trained s])ecially for this xvrjrk. His training 
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runs comprised distances of about 150yds., 
and were undertaken in varyiim weathers, 
so that he might ijecoine tlioroughly accus¬ 
tomed to tile work, lie accompanied his 
master tlirough tlie mameuvre.s, and on one 
occasioli carried a message over a distance of 
about a mile and a half in the rapid lime of 
four minute.s, and this notwithstanding the 
fact that he was considerably hindered on 
his journey by the inhabitants of one or two 
hamlets through which he pa.s.sed. This 
particular dog is out training about live 
limes a week, generally in the early morning, 
so that you will recognise that the training 
of the dogs necessitates considtaable patience 
and time, so that it should not only 
remember what it has learned, but should 
be taught new things as well. 

“ Then, in addition to carrying mes.sages, 
they could be requisitioned to carry ammuni¬ 
tion from the waggons up to the firing line; 
to guard liaggage, and also to insure the 
safety of the outposts at night, for this 
last duty they are peculiarly adapted On 
account of their keen sense of hearing ; so 
tliat the outpost W'ould receive tidings of the 
approach of an enemy by the behaviour of 
the dog tong before any movements were 
audible to his own ear.” 

I.Ast year this society trained seven new 


dogs, which have now been attached to the 
medical corps stationed al Cologne, W'urlem- 
berg, Straubingj I.andatt, Siichteln, I.iudiach, 
and I lohenlimbllrg respectively. There are 
several other dogs in course of training at 
present, and they will doubtless be attached 
to other corps when they have completed 
their incuUalion. Last year the co.sl of 
training and maintaining the dogs an<l 
kennels amounted to about Of 

course, the; ilogs are not retained at the 
head-quarters at Leehenich any longer than 
is [lossifile after their course of tr.uning has 
bi'cn completed, but tlu'y aie attached to 
some regiment. 

It is the desire (jf Herr llungartz that the 
utili/ation of dogs in connection with ambu¬ 
lance work should become international. In 
developing his scheme he has been simply 
animated liy the; desire to mitigate, as far 
as possible, the horrors of war, and to 
make the lot of the wounded e.asier. He is 
(piite prepared to divulge his method of 
training tlie dogs, which is peculiarly his 
own, to the (iovernment of any nation. The 
success of the scheme has been adecpiately 
proved in the case of the Herman army. 
Will our military authorities make a similar 
introduction of canine ambulance workers 
into the British Army? 








The Story of a Strange Speculation. 

By Nku, Wynn Williams. 


I. 

AM a (?aptain upon the half¬ 
pay list of the Royal Navy. It 
will he c.vactly two years to¬ 
morrow .since I was compul¬ 
sorily retired under the “aKc- 
limit” clause. 1 (piitted the 
Service with a somewhat peculiar “specialist ” 
repti tat ion-—that of a heavy-weight hiter and 
transporter. In my time I have stiecessfully 
sea-e.arrical and mounted some of the hii;cest 
guns that we have at our foreign stations - 
notably the iio-ton gim at Ciibraltar. It was 
1 who brought the Red .S[)hin.s from Kgypt in 
’76. And here Is my “ (laylnirst's Manual. ’ 
It is in its si.xth edition, and still remains the 
Standard work for its suliject, 

My taiforccd retirement found me still 
possesst.'d of the energy of a young man. 
Club lile soon palled and grew monotonous. 
An idle life did not suit me. 1 admitted to 
myself th;it I wanted en/p/oymcn/. A lit lie 
later I w.'i.s telling friends the same thing. 
Months dragged by unprolilably. ] could 
hear of nothing siiilable. 'I'ben suddenly, 
at the instance of a third fiarty, eorrespon 
denec pa.ssed between me ainl ;i Mr. Robeit 
Setchell, representin ■ tnc h'.ducaliyc I’leastires 
(,'om|)any. ()n December i 5tb. 'p.S,,l wiretl 

from Hertlord : “ \ i s. 1 will <ome to town, 
'ro-niorrow at 11 a.m. will suit me.” 

1 wtis staying with relations. “ Rut this is 
all very sudden. .Must you itally leave us 
to-morrow ? ” they asked. 

“ Yes,” 1 said ; adding, with a smile, “ 1 
am going up about an ap|H)intnient to the 
Educative I’leastttes Company.” 

“An apiioiniment to the— ■ivlial" my 
pretty cousin, Agnes, asked, lifting her eye¬ 
brows. 

“'J’o ‘ The Kdiii'iitivc Pleasures Coiiipaiiy’ ” 
I repeated, with em|)hasis. 

.She put ;i (juestion, rapidly, with a half 
laugh of incretUility ; 

“ The Educat.'ve Pleasures Comptmy ! 
What en earth is that ? ” 

] drew from my pocket a type-written 
letter. She read it in silence. 

“ But 1 don’t understand from this I ” she 
said, re urnit'g the letter to me. “It does 
not e.xplaiii. What is the nature of the 
api'oinimfnt that this Mr. Setchell alludes 
to?” ' . . 

“ I am tg know to-morrow,” 1 said. 

“ And you think—7-” she urged. 

"1 really don’t know,” I replied. “The, 

YsI.,:mj-84. 


man applies to me on the strength of i»y; 
reputation for moving heavy weights. The 

work may be-But it is impossible tits 

speculate.” 

“ How funny I ” .said my cousin. And we 
both laughed. 

Some men have a head for City topography. ^ 
I never baib; and, looking around, 1 crossed 
the road to a constable. 

“ Axwiek littildings ? \’es, sir,” he rejtlied, 

“ I 'ir.st to the right, second on the left—left- 
’and side.” 

Less than five minutes’ walk brought me 
beneath the sooty corniees of a towe'lijng 
block of white brick. Perusing a column of 
brass plates I read, “The Educative Pleasures 
Company, Idiuth floor.” There followed the 
\)re.sentment of a hand, pointing to a wooden 
.stairca.se, whose ste|)S were bound with dull 
lead ]il;ites battered and gaping at their edges. 

1 begtin to ascend, following the short 
angles of the stairs around to the first, and 
up and up to the fourth floor. I'here my atten¬ 
tion was guided to a small inquiry cabinet, 
with a bmss wire gniting. “ I have an 
a|)pointment with Mr. .Setchell, of ‘The 
Educative Pleasures Company,’” I said, 
ap|iroaching it and peering in upon the paid 
ftice of a little lad. “ I'here is my card.” 

A delay ensued. The lad, rocking a high, 
three-legged stool awtiy from his de.sk, de- 
.scenileii and opened the door of the cabinet. 
Taking my t aid, he traver.sed the right- 
hand coiridor to its extreme end, where he 
knocked at another door and disappeared. 
The half-light and silence of the landing did 
not impress me favourably while I waited I: 
found myself restle.ss and vaguely anxious 
to come face to ftice with Mr. Setchell 
Suddenly the boy reapjteared. “This way,, 
please, sir,” he invited, motioning me 
forwards. 

I passed hastily by the lad, and, swinging. 
to my left, entired a lofty room. An unex¬ 
pected sunshine that w;is ]K)uring in through 
plate-glass windows dazzled my eyes and 
brought me to a halt. There was a thud 
from the door as it eiosed home behindi 
Then I saw the head and shoulders: of: Si 
stout man rise before tile and lean forwards 
over a stjnare desk. 

“ Yes,” 1 said, taking the. outstretched' 
hand, “ I am Captaii. flay hurst.” And 1 
noticed witli repugnance that the shiny fac|!, 
intowhich I was gazing possessed no eyebroy^i 
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”I SAW 'I'JIli IIKAI) AM) SUtII•!.I»:KS (>J- A MOIT MAN 
Klsj' in;i-..)Ki; Mii.” 

Mr. Sctchell wa,s very voluble. 1 was 
scarcely seated before I found myself listen¬ 
ing to an exf)lanalion of the objects of “ The 
Educative Pleasures Ciompany. ’ 

“ As 1 understand you, the (iompany 
wishes to amuse and at the same time to 
instruct the public ? ” 1 remarked. 

“ You have hit it. 'J'hat is our ‘ draw ’; " 
Mr. Setchell replied, rubbing his hands. 

I looked hard at him. “ ,\tid the nature 


three powerful steam tugs up to 
this point ”—he placed a finger 
upon the mail, south of Cape 
Mk Farewell, at the junction of the 

H||k Polar currents ol (Greenland and 

I,abrador—“ and tow us back an, 
iceberg ! 'N'ou will ground and 
anchor it in this mud creek.” He 
indicated a position on tire Esse.x 
coast, in immediate vicinity to the 
Nore. “ .‘\n 9 the (.'ompany will 
make its money out of the excur- 
sions' that will organi/c from 
' London for the grand natural 
s()cctacle. So much to see I So 
much to ascend and dine upon 

Hp^'/ As he finished, Mr. .Setchell's 

IPP-j:;' ’ tone was the magniloquent tone 

1^' of a showman. 

1 was intensely surprised at his pro¬ 
posal. “It is a large Older, Mr. Setihell,” 

1 said, after a pause ; “ 1 doubt whether 
it be practicable.” 

“Why not?” he asked, forcibly. “The 
icebergs will be tbeie. 't on will have steam- 
powr'r to tow.” 

“Hut the farilk'i- south we biing a berg 
the faster it will melt,” 1 objected. “ -And 
by the time— -” 

“ Psiilt ! ” jMr. .Setchell exflaimerl, iritiT- 
ni].rting me roughly, “you will calculate your 
.s])eed with reference to the daily ice waste. 
\'ou must bring us home a mass of ice that 
■will last at least three months sure.”’ He 
turned a tierce eye upon rue. 

"The towing of the berg will be diffirult. 
Avc. and dangerous,” 1 suggested, ihouglu- 
lii'llv.: ' ■ 


of the entertaiimieiit that would |)ay under 
these conditions?” 1 in(|uirerl. 

An expression of cunning came into Mr. 
Setchell’s smooth, round face. 

“ Ah!said he, “ that is why we are 
applying to you. Captain.” 

“To me?” I repeated, interrogatively, 
doubtfully. 

' “Yes, to you,” he said, with emphasis. 
“To you. Captain (iayhurst, who wiU 
carry our stiheme through for us. Listen ! 
Nowadays the public-want and will have 
iettsaiion. And sensation is but another 
word for novelty: Well, the . ‘ Educative 
■Pleasures Company ’ intends to' give it to 
‘^em in an instructive, high-class form.” 
:Mr* Setchell rose to his feet, and approached 
lit targe, map hanging from the w'all.' “ Set 
dNfewi;! * he resttmed, motioning me to his 
“-jUiC. want you to take a flotilla of 


“ i()u’A sec il through,” Mr. Scichcll 
rc|)lied, sanguineJy. And he stated the rate 
of pay the company were ])re|)ared to give 

me.so much |ier month, and a percentage 

of the net profits. It was a tempting offer. . 

“ I must take time to consider,” I replied, 
after a pause. 

“1)0 so,” said Mr. Setchell. “'I’he ex¬ 
pedition will start about June, so as to meet 
the bergs when they float down with the 
currents to the 45 parallel.” 

1 turned toleave. Flechecked meatthedoor. 

“ You think it possible? ’” he urged. 

“ The shareholders’ risk must of necessity 
be great,” I replied, cautiously. 

“ And the profits shall be in proportion ! ” 
said Mr. Setchell, with the ardour of a 
speculator, an' -extraordinary determination ? 
suddenly freezing the smile of his mouth intOf 
.a set grip of tooth upon tooth. 
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II. 

Thkkk was so much to be done. Time 
wa.s precious. “ If'/w/ name ? ” I inquired, 
testily, looking up from the calculation U[)on 
which I was at work. 

.Stillman,’sir.” 

“ Show him in ! ’ 1 re])lied. 

A tall, thin ni;ui entered. 

“You wished to see me?” I said. 

“I did so. Captain.” .And s.aluting me 
after the manner of a .sailor, the stranger began 
to disentangle some papers from the ])oeket 
of a shabliy pilot coat that he was wearing. 

1 waited in observant silence. Presently 
the papers wi-iv free, and slep[)ing forwards 
to my desk he laid them lightly down before 
me. “You'll see by these, sir, that 1 was 
once skipper and owner of the barque Mory 
yf//;/, sailing front Newcastle to 1 .ondon. 
domned J.ondon rogue has robbed me o' the 
lot. J wish to sign on with yer in your 
(expedition under the Educative I’leasurcs.” 

,My sym|tnthies always go out to a sailor in 
distres.s. “ lint 1 am full up," 1 said, speak¬ 
ing very kindly ; “ 1 have no berths left .s;ive 
for ordinary seamen.’’ 

" 1 have been robbed. Now, T ain't 
noways above six pound a month and witals 
f o u n d,'’ 
t h (; e X - 

s k i ]) p e r 
said, sim- 
ply. 

1 look¬ 
ed at him. 

'the man 
was mus¬ 
ts It 1 a r ; 
there was 
w o r k 
him. 

“ l.eave 
your pa- 
p e r s, if 

you 1 ike,” I 
said, “ and 
I’ll let you 
know this 
evening.” 

“ C a p ■* 
tain,” he 
a nswered, 

“ speaking 
as sailtjr to 
sailor, I 
am obliged 
to yer. ” ■ 

i nod¬ 
ded an 


end to the interview. Stillman turned to , 
leave the room. He hesitated at the door; 
suddenly asking a strange question of me 
over his shoulder 

“Captain, do you hold shares in the 
Kducative Pleasuiss?” 

“No, T don’t,” T said, .startled into an 
open answer. 

“I’m glad o’ that,” he ri'in.irked, closing 
the door between u.s. 

The ex ski|)per left me puzzled by his last 
words. . .Afterwards, “Anothtrr who thinks 
that it will be a failuixg” I muttered to 
myself, explanatorily, with a .smih'. 

The cxpcditioti steam d out of the Thames 
towards the end of Inner, c(|uii)ped with 
eve-rything that foresight coultl provide to 
insure suc(mss. A preliminary use of ad- ' 

vertisement by Mr. Setchcll had already 
interested the publirt iti it. The newspaper 
accounts of our departure will be within 
your nw.nrory. It was a relief for me to find 
myself at scat and (piit of the final fuss and 
excitement of our “ send-ofT.” 

Upon the morning of the 3rd of July, 
while in latitude q.sdeg. north, we received 
indictitions of ice beitig in our vicinity. A 
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sadden fall in the thermometer occurred. It 
Whs accompanied by a thin, white fog. From 
my position on the tug No. i I signalled 
an order to my two consorts to go very 
cautiously at quarter-speed. 'I'he precaution 
was justified. An outburst of sunshine just 
twenty minutes afterwards showed us a fleet 
of bergs on every side. 'I'lie siieetaclc was 
magnificent. Ice T had .seen. JJut lliese 
ponderous bulks flashing their wliite, or blue, 
or green—adrip witli sparkling rivulet or 
cascade — surging from liie surface (if the 
leaden sea their piiinacle or turret towards 
the blue heaven 1 An enthusiasm came u|(on 
me at the thought of lowing one to.l'ingland. 
‘‘Another. Hip I hip,” I shouted to the 
sailors as they cheered the work befori' them. 
Alas, could 1 but have seen into the future - 
I, who would not willingly hurt a fly ! 

The Educative Pleasures ('ompany had 
commissioned me to bring to England a 
berg within the rough limits of a certain 
size and height. In making a selection 
from those aiound us 1 had to allow for the 
losses that would be occasioned by thaw and 
evaporation during transit. 1 chose an ice 
island some acres in superficies, lying at the 
centre of the berg fleet. It rose to a height 
of 20oft. above tlie sea, drawing, therefore, 
some t,6oofi. of water. Its oblong, evenly- 
weighted shajx; gtivo ])romise of stability. 
'As a further advantage it possi'ssed a 


low its water-line. So—I had mathematically 
calculated that the strain of the cable from 
No. 1 tug, drawing upon that especial spot, 
would allow the berg to retain its perpendicular 
position during transit. Upon the fifth day after 
our arrival they reported a cable fast ; and 1 had 
the berg towed from the midst of the icy flotilla 
slowly but surely lliree miles out to the 0])cn 
sea. Night then fell with a beacon blazing 
niddily from the summit of the snowy island. 
At 12 ji.m. a steamer aiiproached us, think¬ 
ing that the berg was ;i ship afire. Upon the 
following motning the divers again went to 
work. It look them three mor<- days to affi.s 
similar ice-anchors to tin- light and left sides 
ol the oblong for Nos. 2 and ;; tugs to be 
joined 111). Immeilialcly afterwards we 
began to low under full ste.am for I'aigland 

the tugs in the formation of an equilateral 
triangle No. i leading with the longest 
hawser. 

The barometer was falling, swiftly, with the 
approach of night. It was unlucky, after a 
fair voyage, that ii storm should seem immi¬ 
nent just as we were approaching the dan¬ 
gerous navigation of the Itnglish (,'hannel. 
I decided to remain on board the tug for 
another half-hour. If the sea anil the wind 
should iiicreasi, 1 would then commam! from 
the |K)sition of greatest danger—from the 
heavily rolling Iterg. I'he stability of the 
latter ap[ieared to 



shelving shore, strewn with blai k rocks 
carried from the mother glacii 
upon which 1 could land the 
men and stores necessary 
to establish my machinery 
The vicinity of the other 
bergs made me; 
anxious for the 
safety of my tugs. 

We began imme¬ 
diately to unload 
the sections of the 
.great rudder with 
which I intended 
to steer the berg 
from one of its 
ends. It took us 
four days to get 
the enormous 
weight into posi- 
t 5 op« Meanwhile • 
divers had been 
■J^k'uig at the 
end of the 
C(hlorig, (asten- 
ar ’tee anchor 
jpito th€ berg be- 


T h c a I e 
described 
by the red 
flame 
of llie 


WITH A CH»^5iM THE TIJil- V 
BKR» OP THR BOAT SPLINT- 
BKtIU UP BENEATH ‘ UUK 
PBRr.” 
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beacon, as it was rushed windily across the 
clouds of the murky heavens, grew increasingly 
dangerous. Another ten degrees, and I shud¬ 
dered to think that there must be acataelyslic 
inversion the foot of the great berg would 
uf)heave lesistlessly as the summit went down. 

A message eonveying my determination 
was signalled to the watch and steersman of 
the berg. I wished to encourage them. 
l.ater, a rr'poi't was made to me. 

“What! a man*missing?’’ 1 exclaimed, 
an.viously. “Who?" 

“Stillman, sir,” was the fireathless reply. 

1 ordered .search to be made immediately 
throughout the tug. ISut the e.\ skip()er was 
not to be found. 

“d'here is still hope, ’ I said : “he mav be 

upon the berg.Signal ' No, launch 

the lifeboat. I wish to go then; in any ease.” 
Three minutes later a ertnv and myself wtfre 
lowered amongst the sirething waves. 

We got away after a dangerous grind 


against the iron side of the tug, and, pulling;; 
parallel with the straining hawser, headed; 
directly for the shore of the berg. A wave" 
took us. 'J‘he berg lurched. There was a ; 
moment’s frightful suspense. 'Then we were", 
driven high up the icy ledge, and with a crash' 
the timbers of the boat sivlintered up beneath 
our feet. 

They had wtitched it from the tug.s. A , 
cheer came over the raging waves as, aban¬ 
doning the wrei ked bo:it, we reached the safely 
of higher ic(;. A little later I signalled to 
No. i lug: “.Stillman is not upon the berg." 

Tor rejily they lovvercd a flag to half mast, 

Ihi) was breaking. .Inc could just dis- 
tinguish undei a low, guy .sky the white foam 
of the vvave.s. Theie is always reaction after a 
great mental stiain. Now that the storm was 
dying away and we were in comparative 
1 felt mvs( If uervouslv irritable. 


safety 
“ You 
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saw him! Wheie? Nonsense, the 
man is drowned,” 1 said.- 

At the centre of the berg was a 
circular depression in the ice—an 
empty basin, pediaivs some 6ft. in 
depth. It vv.'is into this the watch in¬ 
sisted that they had just seen Stillman 
enter. 

1 could see by their pale faces 
what was in the mm’s minds. 1 wished 
lor no tale of .a glujst. “Come along,” 

1 .said, roughly, intending to lay the 
superstition once for all. “You shall 
see with your (nvn eyes that there is 
no one theie.” 

liere was a momentary hanging 
iiaek, then llie men followed 
in a huddle. A shower of 
sparks issued from the fun- ’ 
nel of No. 2 tug as we- 
approathevl the basin. Ittl- ■ 
mediately afterwards a black ■ 
figure suddenly uprose, 
head, shoulders, and Ijody; 
out o( the declivity. It ran 
furiously towards us. 

,“ What does this mean, 
Stillman ? ” 1 said, angrily, 
recognising it. 

“(let back, Captain. Ru» 
for your liv es,” the ex skip-'' 
per shouted to us, glancing 
over his shoulder towards 
the ice hollow witit »»• 
awful .apprehension. AnB; 
seizing my arm he foroed. 
me back with a madmat^i 
strength. 
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“ Run ! run ! Stillman urs^ed, wildly lead¬ 
ing us away from the basin towards the 
extremity of the berg. 

VVe arrived there, breathless, panting, 
under the inlluenee of a vague terror. 

1 began to question him. 

He interrupted me, fierecly, pointing a 
finger over the dark grey-white of the ice 
towards the basin. “ Watch ! ” he said. 

'I'he man’s manner was not to be denied. 
There was one, tw'o, three seconds’ sik iu e, 
save for the iIiuikIit of the wares below. 
And then, with a sharp, rending explosion, 
the basin instantaneously upbui;st with a 
spout of yellow-red Hame. There followed 
a frightful agitation of the berg, prostrating, 
upheaving, letting fall, rolling us over ; while, 
with violent bursting soles, water gushed 
spasmodically u[) from the scene of the 
explosion like blood from some woundial 
artery. Amidst the thunder of its fall upon 
the ice the berg gradually sleadieal and 
steadied into a terrified shiveiing. 

I found myself at the edge of the basin. 
The rending note of dynamitif, its odour, 
and its jreeuliarly eolouri'd fiame are not to 
be mistaken. 1 saw' how the ln.'ig had been 
saved from a destructive splintering disrup¬ 
tion. 'I'he force of the dynamite, acting 
downwards as it always does, had burst, not 
against solid ice, hut into a hollow dectiy 
going deep into a fang of the berg. 'I'he 
bottom of the latter had been blown out, 
and the fearful force harmlessly transmitted 
to the w.ater that was now mounting and 
falling, two hundred feet below me, up the 
blue, sheeny-sifled-eavity. 

liut what was the meaning of this awful 
explosion of dynamite? Asking myself the 
question, I turned hastily about and came 
lace to face with Stillman. “I’ll make a 
clean breast of it. Captain,” he said, (linehing 
suddenly before my gaze. 

1 heard the e.\ skip[)er in silence to the 
end of his confession. 'I'hen 1 wished to lie 
absolutely sure that 1 l;ad understood. 

“You confess,” 1 said, “th.at you shipped 
with this expedition, inti;nding to blow up 
the berg; that with this pur[>ose you brought 
dynamite secretly aboard Nr), i tug, and 
subsequently concealed your.self here in an 
ice cave ? ” 

“That is so,” the e.x-skipper affirincd. 

“You give as your motive that you were 
,„Tuined by a bubble comirany floated by Mr. 

* Setchell, and wished to be revenged upon 

* :him ? ” 

“i'he truth, as I stand here!” said the 
( !^-skipper, boldly. “ It is Roltert Setchell 


and no other who owns the Educative Plea¬ 
sures, and who is running it with mine and 
other moneys that he has robbed.” He 
raised his voice jtassionatcly: “ I say that 
I was in the right to try and xvrc'ck the 
scoundrel.” 

“ No,”-1 answered, sternly. “Neither you 
nor any other man has the right to risk the 
lives of innocent men in order to punish one 
whom you tiffirm to be guilty. You have 
committed it crime, .Stillman, for which you 
must answer before ;i court in England.” 
.•\nd turning to my men, “Arrest him,” 1 said. 

.Strange, strange world! A nioment’was 
soon to come when, as a les.ser evil of two, I 
regretted that the ex-skipper had failed in his 
criminal attempt to splinter asunder the berg. 

Ill, 

“Theri: is your cheque. Captain,” said Mr, 
.Setchell, eheerfully, handing my pay to me. 

“ You relieve me of ;dl further resjionsi- 
bility, then ?” I .said, lentatirely. 

“1 do,” said Mr. .Setchell. “ Yotir con¬ 
tract has been fulfilled to-day with the 
docking of the berg. To-morrow the excur¬ 
sions will commence running, under my 
personal supervision.” 1 le spoke firmly, 
w'ith a ring of certainly in his tone. 

I was glad to iiart company with .Mr. 
Setchell, feeling very doubtful of his conduct 
towards Stillman in the past. I immediately 
took a cab Iron) Axwick liuildings to luy 
rooms in St. James’s Street, ariiving there at 
fi |),m. “What! Safe back again, sir?” 
said my landlady, .Mrs. Verner. 

I was too exhausted with anxiety and 
want of sleep to respond thoroughly to the 
worthy woman’s greetings, “ 1 must tell you 
all about it to-morrow,” 1 said, allusively. 

“ I’ll take a h6t bath now and go to bed.” 

“ And you’ll have your cup o’ tea in the 
morning?” she suggested, shutting the door 
agtiinst an east wind. 

“ .As usual,” 1 answered, “ at nine o’clock.” 

A few minutes later I had pulled blinds 
across the last of the evening sunshine and 
was fast asleep. 

The night passed dreamlessly. 

“But it is still dark. You are calling me 
too early,” I replied, sleepily, the following 
morning. 

“ There i.s a fog on, sir,” Mrs. Vernet 
explained. 

"K August! Pah! London grows; 

worse,” i grumbled, disgustedly, determining 
to take another hour and a half in bed. 

'I'he gravity of their position only dawned 
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upon the millions of London by degrees. It 
was natural that it should be so. The great 
city was accustomed to fogs. And thi.s, the 
latest, would dissip.nte in the ordinary way 
after causijig a few hours’ enormous in- 
convcnieiice and expense. People grumbled 
at the August phenotnenon as 1 had grumbled 
myself. “Pah! London grows worse." In 
proof of the careless lightness of their first 
mood you will remember the celebrated joke 
that ap|)eared in the eviMiing Sti/’/’erNai's — 

“ W'hy is an August fog in Loiulon like a 
man in a tall hat ? ” 

And the satiric answer:- , 

“ llecause they both exist in spite of the 
sun 1 ’’ 

U-lKm the third and fourth days of the 
visitation, however, the steadily increasing 
density of tlu' clouded atmosphere began to 
create serious tilarm. I'rom this time 
onwards, wheeled traffic which had been 
dwindling in volume, like a brook running 
dry—ceased under the stupendous cloud of 
gloom w'hich w.as settling thicker and 
thicker over the s(.|uare miles of street and 
house. SomuL hushed and h ished. Night 
brought no |>eucpiiblt’ change of bkick 
ness. A tlreailful ijaralyds began to 
pass from the factories into the streets, 
from the- streets into the millions of house.s. 


beggars; “ Sir, sir, for God’s sake I As you' 
hope for Heaven, spare me a little light” 

Pinkerton, of the Meteorological Office, 
was an old friend of mine. His message 
should have reached me sooner than it did. 
There was this delay, and a further delay 
upon my ]>art caused by the difficulty of 
traversing the dreadful darkness of the streets. 
An excitement in his manner communicated 
itself to me at once. “ Great Heavens I 
exclaimed, ])resenlly. “ Vou mean to say 
that this fog is caused liy our iceberg? ” 

“ There is, there can be, no scientific 
doubt about it,” Pinkerton answered. 
“ Nothing else but the presence of this ice 
upon the I'ks.se.x coast ttill account (or the 
lowering of the tem|)eralurc.” 

" Put would that—.’’ 1 began. 

“ Yes, with this wind,” he answer«l, 
anticipating my (|Ucstion. “ It must grow 
worse unless the ice is removed.” 

My flesh .seemed to creep. “ H—have you 
uolilieil Setchell ? ” I gas|ied. 

“ U’e hare. He will do nothing.” 

“Ab/Ziwi,',' Why not?” I asked, pas¬ 
sionately. 

“The man prefers money to the lives of 
his fellow-beings,” Pinkerton answered, acidly. 
“ He babbles about a change of wind and all 


Men felt a terrified indisposition to move coming right.” 
aye I and even 


to speak. 'I'he 
breath of 1 .ondori 
was ])assiug out 
of it under this 
fearful oppres¬ 
sion. Husincss 
was ceasing. Gas, 
and oil, an d 
oindle began to 
fail. The stieels 
filled with miles 
of formless 
gloom. Hear the 
piteous, .shriliiitg 
cries of their 



“Great Hea¬ 
vens!” I ex¬ 
claimed, in horror, 
beating my head 
with my hand.s. 

• “Great Heavens ! 
what am 1 to do?” 

London still 
exists. It is in 
history how 1 
chartered a boat 
from the Tower 
If r i d g e and 
blew up the 
berg. 


G»E*T HUAVBXS I WHAT MU 1 TO DO? 



The Baking Cure, 

By W. B. Nokthkop. 


AKINd alive is the latest 
thing in American medical 
scienc'e. 'riiree large human 
Ijakcries are in (iperation in 
the Uihted Stales- in ( 'hieago, 
Philadelphia, and New N’nrk 
respectively -and the ixrpnlarity of the new 
treatment is growing daily. 

Bellevm; Hospital, New York City, one of 
the most con.servative institutions in America, 
has in o))eration a full-si/,ed baking |ilanl, 
and many doctors of note are prescribing 
“baking” instead of medicine for certain 
forms of disi ase. 

Preparations are nrrw under way for 
establishing a bakery in London, and 
already correspondence is being inter 
changed between the inventor of llu' 
baking process —Mr. A. \'. M. Sprague - 
and the chiets of the medical staff of three of 
London’s largest hospilal.s. As the baking 
of human beings will be new in Kngland, an 
advance description of the novel method 
will [trove interesting. 

The application of hot air as a therapeutir' 
agent is ati old iiiea. In fact, it is a very old 
one. All that is claimed by the modern 
bakers of [tersons 
is the manner in 
which the heat isr 
applied, and vmy 
high degrees which 
can be stood • tb^ 
baking of persons 
up to 4 oodeg. 

Fahr., which is 
i 88 deg. above the 
boiling point of 
water, t > e i n g 
quite [tossible 
without danger to 
the human system. 

The use of heat 
as a remedial 
agent in lithiemia 
was known to the 
Pompeiians nine- 
hundred years 
■ago. The early 
I' Romans; to the 
ijwnll^er of * 5,000 
p^pnized 


the lu.vurious baths of Caracalla, the cald- 
arium —or hot-air chamber—being regarded 
as an imirortant factor. ^ The persons using 
these baliis were not the [loor or the ignorant, 
but the rich and intelligent classe.s, who took 
hot-air treatment lying upon marble slabs 
covered with rugs or matting. ' 'After the 
“bath” they were rubbed with perfumed oil 
and massaged. In 'cases of lilhminia many 
effective cures were made by the caldarium, 
and the a])plicalion of hot air even in those 
early days w.as a well nicognised f.ict. 

livejyone knows to day how effective is 
beat locally npi)lied in the alleviation of pain. 
Then we have the homely mustard and fla.x- 
seed plasters and the useful healed stove lid 
as household remedie.s of unsurpassed 
efticacy. All these things are merely forms 
of applying heat, and in a measure form 
precedents for, if they do not indorse, the 
modern bakeries of which this article treats. 

Recently Doctors Landouzy, Dejerine, 
and Edouard (Ihreticn, of Paris, have 
reported marked success with the local 
ap[)licalion of hot tlry air at temperatures 
varying from aoodeg. to 25 odeg. Fahr. iir 
acute and chronic rheumatism and in gout. 
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THE BAKIJSIG CURE. 
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'rill' i;n;cit ilil'l'iciiltv in npplv- 

ing hot nir ;it high tcMi[>Lr;iliin's is to nvoid 
aotii.'illy ('ookiiig tin: lli'sii of tin: |).iliuiit. 
Ordinavily, whi’ii hot aiv, (nil of moistuir 
and iiMvcntilalL'il, is appliod to living htinian 
flesh, the danger ol hurtling is innninent. 
Then, agiiin, it has heen fotnnl that metal or 
other siibslnnees, eliieh liave to he heated in 
administering the treatment, fretpiently biini 
the patietit. 

Mr. Spragtie, of Koehester, New York, 
after experimenting for a 
number of years, fotmd 
that fibrous magnesia 
would sltnid high degrttes 
of heat without beeoming 
too hot lor the contact of 
tite body of anyone who 
might be resting upon it. 

By re|)osing on a sheet of 
fibrous magnesia one may 
take heat up to even 
4 oodeg. witliout .suffering 
great ineonvenienei. 

'I'he hake o'vmis for 
human beings consist of a 
seriet; of metal cylinders, 
three Forms ef oven.-; being 
used-for the entire body, 
for the arm or lower limbs, 
and for the local a|)plica- 
tion of heat. 

The principles of con¬ 
struction of the body, leg, 
and arm ■Jnacliines are 
pwctically the same, the 
Ktttrninents differing only 
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in size and shape 
and as to a few r 
minor details. 

'I'hree metal 
cylinders are sejta- 
ratcd by spaces of 
one inch atid one 
and one-half inch ^ 
in width respec¬ 
tively, and are 
o|)en at the end.s 
from the walls of 
the machine. The 
outer cylinder is 
of sheet copper 
ni(:kel-|)laled and 
lined w ith asbestos 
to [irevent external 
nuiiation of heat. 

It is separated 
from the middle 
or steel cylinder 
by a S|iaee eonnccled with three funnels at 
the lop, whii'b .'icl as Hues for a series of 
Ihinseii burners imdirneath the apparatus, 
rin se funnels, besides serving the function 
of Hues, carry off llie products of combustion 
wiiile the body is being baked. Within the : 
sheet ster:l I'ylinder is anotlier sp.aee one inch 
and a half in width, which sejiaralcs it from 
the third cylinder, which is of brass, r.nd 
has numerous ein ular perforations to allow 
tile .'dr th.il is healed by radiation from the , 
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hot steel to be sent in liny jets over the 
Oceii|wnt of tile oven the huninn loaf, so 
to speak. 

'I'he eentral spare- -teehnieally called the 
circulating jacket—is connected with three 
tubes situated within the snioke funnels at 
the top, these tubes allowing the healed ait 
to escape, thus n-gulaling the teinperatnre 
and the dryness of the atinosphen: in the 
apparatus. At the lower [lart of the central 
space — where the body is |)laced are 
numerous lubes running down .ind beiwccn 
the gas-burners, these tubi.'s sucking u[i fresh 
air from the room to replace the healed ajid 
moistened atmosphere tiriven out at the top 
of the maehiiH'. In this way there is eon 
starft circulytion. 

The brass perforated cylinder which forms 
the lining of tiu: treatuuMil (diarnber is 
covered by ribs of cork, running lengthwise, 
at intervals of one inch ajiait. 'I'hi se cork 
ribs prevent the patient’s body or hands 
from coming in contact with the hot (cylinder, 
which would burn the llcsh. The patient 
lies, as has been .said, upon a mat of fibrous 
magnesia, which is separated from the steel 
below by a layer of asliestos. At either end 
of the cylinder and level with the bottom are 
texteu-sions of wood for the head and lower 
to rest upon. 'I’he cylinders are 
.itibtiirtad on massive ^metal legs. 'I'he 
jjtrno'ien extensions are only on the body 
illi^paratus, and the leg and arm machines 
^8er also in having at one end a door of 
.glass and mt}tai,%hich will allow the nurse to 


see the position of the inclosed 
limb. 'File machines are so 
arranged that they may be ad¬ 
justed at any angle. 

Before a patient is linked the 
temperature, pulse, and respiration 
are examined, and a thorough 
physical test is imidc. If it be 
found that the condition of the 
heart or lungs will not justify high 
degrees of heat a low temperature 
is ordered, and f/iv rw-vii. The 
patient is W'rapped in dry cloths 
before being placed in the oven ; 
the machine is then closed, the 
head, however, being left out : ihi: 
feet are inclosed in heavy canvas 
which is connected with the 
machine by air-tight fastenings; 
the shoulders are also incased in 
canva.s, ;md rest in a species of 
vestibule which allows free play to 
the healed air. 

When the heat is first turned on 
the patimil ex|)eriences no sensations other 
than mild warmth. A trained nurse is in 
constant altraulance riming the baking 
jiroci.'ss, and the temperature, res|iiration, 
atid so forth are carefully walcherl. I'p to 
about i 5 od<g. l''ahr. little iticonvenicnce is 
felt. Then the |iaticnt becomes thirsty. 
.Sips of waiter are giien from lime to lime. 
The giving o( water is thought to a.dd 
somewhat to the cffii-acv of the treatment 
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throu_i'h the gentle reaction which it in¬ 
duces. 

When i8odeg. have been registered in the 
central cylinder—the degrees being indicated 
on a long thermometer -the patient feels 
thousamls of tiny streams of heat impinging 
against his body. 'I'hese streams are pouring 
through the perforations already mentioned 

as being in the cirxailating jacket. The 

lower extremities, now become somewhat 
numb, and the feet feel as if, to use a 
common expres¬ 
sion, they had 
“gone to slet^p.'’ 

One .seems now 
to be literally 
swimming in [rer- 
spiration. This 
is given off (rom 
the top of the 

machine in the 

form of si earn, 
which coim s out 
through the fun¬ 
nels in a con¬ 
tinuous stream. 

.\l aoodeg. one 
experiences a 
ilreamy sensa 
tion, and from 
this point up to 
inSodeg. the l.-ak- 
ing expel ienee is 
really i|nite plea¬ 
sant. Water boils 
at 2i2deg. h'.ihr,, 
a n d y e t .at 
2<So(Ug. h'ahr. a human being does not suffer 
the least inconvenience. I'his degree of 
heal 2<Sorleg. h'ahr. -is the average a[)plied 
.at most of the Sprague mac'hines. It is 
endured for upwards of an hour. 

In certain eases, however, much higher 
temperatures arc re(|uired. I n .some conditions 
from 35odeg. to ,|oodeg. I'alir. are necessary. 
Heat at the.se high degrees is not so very 
pleasant. 'J'hc body seems to be litcnally 
roasting. The lilood at 35odeg. seems 
"Ctually to he boiling, and can be felt to be 
coursing through, the veins at racehorse 
speed. The Inart thumps wildly, or else 
seems to have ilisappeared altogether. Bags 
of ice are constantly ap])lied to the head 
when these ilcgrees of heat are administered. 
Sips of ice water are given from lime to time. 

A very remarkable fact in connection with 
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the baking is that at times the temperature 
of one’s body is actually raised five or si-x 
degrees. In cases of fever this is considered a 
decided advantage, as it brings on the crisis, 
and the reaction sets in much more rapidly 
than it olhei wise would. 

Alter the baking the patient feels weak. 
Me is then rubbed, and made to rest until 
completely restored to normal condition. A 
two-honrs’ rest makes one fi-el as if 1ie had 
enjoyed a pleasant, dreamless sleep. On going 
out into the air a 
species of exhila¬ 
ration is e.xperi' 
imced, and one 
seems better 
fitted for mental 
and physical 
exertion than he 
was liefore the 
baking. 

■J'he pwincip'd 
foriiis i.)f disease 
in which hot dry 
air is used are • 
(ioul, rheuma¬ 
tism, inflamma¬ 
tion, lithtemia, 
obesity, oedema, 
ami all forms of 
pain congestive, 
neuralgic, and 
even psychic. 
Some very re- 
ntarkahle cures 
have been re¬ 
ported among 
the 3,000 persons who liave already been 
baked in .America. IVrsoiis have been able 
to walk afti r years of affliction with deforming 
rheumatism, and in certain cases chronic 
tnrins of disease have Ix-en cured. 

Hospitals and physicians all over the 
United Stales are taking up tlio treatinent. 
■At first doctors were extremely cautious in 
reference to the new thera[>eutic agent, but 
it seems to have at last won its way into 
favour. Tile three principal hot air liospitals 
are at 33 West 42nd Street, New York ; 1516 
Arch Street, I'hilacU Iphia ; and at 330 
Mi(;higan Avenue, Chicago. They are 
called “ S|)rague Hospitals ” after the 
inventor of the hot-air cylinders, and the 
technical naiiic for the ai>plication of heat 
in this way has given rise to a new word .in 
medical nomenclature -it is “ Spragueing.” ; 
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The Brass Bottle. 

By F. Anstky. 

Authoy of “ Viu-Vasi.” ch.. e!c. 

CHAPTER XVIIl. writhe below in darkness and torment? 

A c.AMii OK 1)1,UKK. And thou hast the shamelessness to pretend 

HY second (luestion, O per lh;it these things are done in the Eoid 

tinacious one?” said the Mayor’s own realms williuni liis knowledge! 

Jinnee, ini|)atiently. He was Verily thou must take me lor :i fool 1” 
standing with folded arms “After all,” relleeted \’entimore, “if he 
looking down on Horace, chooses to consider that railway i ngines and 

who was still soited on the steamers, and m.iehinery gi inaally, are in 

narrow cornice, not daring to glance below h.ihiied by so man\ Jimi ‘doing time,’ it's 

again, lest he .should lo.se his head altogethi r. not to my interest to undei'eive him — indeial, 

“ I’m coiiiing to it,” said N'entimore ; “I it’s tpiite the eontiary ! ” 
want to know why you should propose to “1 wiisn't iiware the l.ord Mayor had so 
dash me to iiieces in this Isirharous way as mui'h iiower as all that,” he said ; “hut very 

a return for letting you out of that hoitle. likely \ou’re right. .And if you're so anxious 

Were you .so comfortable in it as ;tll that ?” to kee[> in fa\our with him, it would be a 

“In the bottle 1 was at li'ast suffered to great mistake to kill me. That fi'vw A? annoy 
rest, and none molested me. llutin riTasing him.” 

me thou didst perfidiouslv coiu'i'al from me “Not so,” said the Jinui-e, “fur 1 should 
that Suleyman was di'ad and goiu:, and thtit deckire that thou hailst spoken slightingly of 

there reigneth one in his stead mightier a him in my hearing, and that J had slain thee 

thousand-fold, who afHicU-th our race with on that aitcount.'’ 

labours and tortures excelling all the punish- “ A’onr propia couise,” said Horace, 
ments of Suleyman.” “ wouh! be to hand me (uer to him, and 

“What on e;nth have you got into yoiir let /lim deal with the c.i.se, Mucli . more 

head? You can’t mean the l.ord Mayor I’’ regular.” 

“ Whom else ?” said the jinnee, siilemniv. “That may be,” said Fakrash, “but I 
“And though, for this once, by a device I have conceived so bittiT a haLre<l to thee by 

have evaded his vengeance, yet do 1 know reason of thy insolence and tn ai herv, that I 

full well that either by virtue of the magic cannot forego the delight i.d slaying thee with 

jewel upon his breast, or through that mv own hand.” 

malignant monsir-r with the myriad ears and "Can't you really?” saiil Horace, on the 
eyes and tongues, which thou calli.st ' The verge of di/spair. “.And /Av/, what will you 
Press,’ 1 shall inevitably kill into his power do?'’ 

before long.” “ Tln-n,'’ replied tire Jinnt'e, “1 shall llee 

For the life of him, in spite of his desperate away to .Arabia, where 1 shall be sah-.'’ 

plight, Horace could not help laughing. "I “Don't \oii be too sure ol that!” said 
beg your pardon, Mr. I'akrash," he said, as I b'iaci'. " A rm sr-e all those wires stretched 
soon as he could sjieak, “but - the l.ord on pof s down there? Those are per\tided 
Mayor ! It’s really too absurd. Why, he by certain forr'es known ;is electric currents, 

wouldn’t hurt a hair on a lly’s head ! ” and the I.oid Mavor could send :t message 

“Seek not to deceive me further!" :>aid along them which would be at Baghdad 
Fakrash, furiouslv. " Didst thou not inli.)rm liefore you had ilown farther than Folkestone, 
lue with thine own mouth that the s|)irits of And I may nu-ntion that .Arabia is now more 
Earth, Air, Water, tmd Fire were sttbject to or less ttnder British jitrisdiction.” 
his will ? Have 1 no ■ eyes,? Do 1 not He was lilttlfing, ol course, for he knew 
behold from here the labours of my captive perfectly well that, even it any extradition 

brethren? What are those on yonder bridges treaty could be put in lorce, the arrest of a 
but enslaved Jinn, shrieking and groaning in Jinnee would be no easy matter, 

clanking fetters, and snorting forth steam, as “ Thou art of opinion, then, that I should 
they drag their wheeled burdens behind them ? be no .safer in mine own country?” intjuired 
i Ai'e there not others toiling, with panting Fakrash. 

’tSjbrts, through the sluggish waters; others “ 1 swear by the name of the Lord Mayor 
again, imprisoned in lofty pillars, from which (to whom be all reverence !),” said Horace, 

' thfi smoke of their breath ascendeth even unto “that there is no land you would fly to 
Heaven? Doth not the air throb and where you would be any safer than you are 
"tjuiyer with tjteir restless struggles as they here.” 

Copyright, 1900, in «he United States of Americii, liy D. Appl«on & Ca 
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“ If I were but sealed up in my bottle once 
more,” said the Jinnee, “would not even the 
Lord Mayor have resi)ect unto the seal of 
Suleyman and forbear to disturb me ? ” 

“ \V'hy, of course 

he would 1 ” cried ; 

Horace, hardly I ' ' 

daring to believe 

his ears. “Thai’s j 

really a lirilliant ^ 
idea of yours, iiiy 

dear Mr. I'ak j 

“ And in the p \ j /I J| |(|l 

bottle .1 should :||l 

not be com ■ y 




[relied to work,” r / ir 

continued the \ Ky ./il 

Jinnee. “ I'or 

labour of all i ' 

kiinls hath ever ' I 

U.'cn abhorrent j 

unto me.” ^ I 

“ 1 can (iiiile 

.. 1 . . .1 * •> “MtLi Sl-H Al.l I IK;!,I-, \VIIH:s S'l'l.'LI' 

UlK.lcr.SUlIld ihiU^ i<.n,i:s ixnvx im-.KL;’ ' 

said Hora<e, 

symiKithctieally, “ Just imai'ine your haring 
to rlray an tsvemsion train to the seaside on a 
Hank Holitlay, or being condemned to print 
off a cheap comi, paper, or even the IDir 
Cry, when you might be leading a snug and 
Mle . M.stenc" in your bottle. If 1 were you, 

1 should go and gel inside it at once. 
Suppo.se we go back to Vincent Scpiare and 
find it?” 

I snail leturn to the bottle, since in that 
alone there is safety,” said the Jinnee. “ Hut 
I shall return alone.” 

“ Alone 1 ” cried Horace. “ You’re not going 
to leave ma -stuck up here all by myself ? ” 
“By no means,” replied the Jinnee. 

“ Have I not said that I am about to cast 


thee to [lerdition ? Too long have Tdelayed- 
in the aeeomirlishment of this duty.” 

Once more Horace gave himself up for 
lost ; which was doubly bitter, just when he 
had begun to com, 

fc sidcr that the; 

“f)ne moment,” 
courstg if you’ve 

see horv^ you are 
going to manage 

programme with- 

It 'S <-1.,..^,,^ ean.st tfiou reiider 

^ 3 -- me?” 

S-i •' “Well,” said 

'hr Horace, “of 

'J.3__ _( (Hirsty you can 

gi t into the bottle 

tilone . that’s 

simple enough., 
but llic dillicully 1 see is this; 
.Are you (luite sure you can put 
tlx.' cap on yourself ■ from the. 
i/isijy, you know ? ” ■; 

“If he can,” he thought, “I’m 

ih:i> tiN’ I r I " 

(lone tor , 

" I hat," began the Jinnee, with 
bis iLSiial confidence, “will be the easiest of, 
nay,” he corrected himself, “there be 
things that not even the Jinn themselves can 
aci omplish, and one of them is to seal a 
vessel while rcnviining within it. I am 
iiulebtcd to thee for reminding me thereof.’’ i. 

“ .Not at all,” said Vcniimore. ' “ I shalli; 
Ix! delighted to come and seal you up,: 
comfortably myself.” :,f. 

“.Again thou sjreakest folly,”exclaimed th^? 
Jinnee. “How cansl thou seal me up afterT; 
have dashed thee into a thou.sand pieces ? ’’ .r' 
“ That,” said Horace, with all the urbaait^J 
he could command, “ is precisely the 
1 was trying to convey.” A;? 

“ There will be no difficulty, for as sdOty 
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Il’s r;iliii'r 
to dostruy 





as I am in the bottle 1 shall summon certain 
inferior Efreets, and they will replace the 
seal.” 

“ When you are oik'o in the bottle,” s.iid 
Horace, at a venture, “you jirobably won’t 
be in a position to summon anybody.” 

“ Belore 1 get into the bottli', then ! ” said 
the Jinnee, impatiently. “Thou dost but 
juggle with words ! ” 

“ But about those l^frci ts,” persisted 
Horace. “You know what Efreels ore! 
How can you be sure that, whiai the) ’vi' got 
you in the bottle, they won’t band you over 
to the Lord Mayor? 1 shouldn’t trust them 
myself—but, of course, yon know best' ” 

“Whom shall 1 trust, thiai ? ” .said 
Fakrash, frowning. 

“ I’m sure I dim't know, 
a pity you’re so (k'terminer 
me, bt'cause, as it ball¬ 
pens, I’m just the one 
person living who could 
be depended on to seal 
you up and keep your 
secret. However, tliat’s 
your affair. After all, 
why should 1 care what 
becomes of you ? 1 

sh.t’n’t be'lhere ! ” 

“ Even at this hour,” 
said the JiniH'c, unde 
cidedly, “ I might find it 
in my heart to spare thee, 
were I but sure that thou 
wouldst bo faithful unto 
me ! ” 

“1 should have thought 
I was more to be trusted 
than one of your beastly ‘ 

Efreets ! ” said H orace, 
with well-assumed indif¬ 
ference. “But never mind, I don’t 
know that 1 care, after all. I’ve 
nothing partictilar to live for 
now. You’ve ruined me pretty 
thorotighly, and you may as well 
finish your work. I’ve a good mind 
to jump over and save you the 
trouble. Perhaps, when yon see me 
bouncing down that dome, you’ll be 
sorry ! ” 

“ Refrain from rashness ! ” said the 
Jinnee, hastily, without suspecting 
that.Vcntimore had no serious inten¬ 
tion of carrying out his threat. “If 
thou wilt do as thou art bidden, I will 
tiot only pardon thee, but granf thee 
ail that thou desirest.” 

“ Take me bttek to Vincent Square 


first,” said Horace. “ This is not the place to 
discuss business.” 

“Thou sayest rightly,” replied the Jinnee ; 
“hold fast to my sleeve, and I will transport 
tlijj to thine abode.” 

“Not till you promise to play fair,” said 
Horace, pausing on the brink of the ledge. 
“ Remember, if you let me go now you 
drop thir only friend you’ve got in Ihe world ! ” 

“May I be thy ransom !” reiilied I'akrash. 
“ 'I’bere shall not be harmed a hair of thy 
head ! ” 

Even then Horace had his misgivings ; 
but as there was no other way of getting off 
that cornice, hi; decided to take the risk. 
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And, as it proved, he acted judicious!)', for the Not 
Jinnee flew to \'incent Sipiare with honour- first 
alile precision, and dropped him neatly into rich 
the arm-chair in which he had little hoped gooi 
ever to find himself attain. clici 

“1 have hi'Mijtht thee hither,” said insit 
I’akrash, “ and yet 1 am persuaded that tliou of I 
art even now devisint; treachery aj;ainst me, am 
and will helray me if thou cansl.” a cli 

1 lorace was aliout to assure him once more with 

that no one could fie more anxious than him- niigl 

self to see him .safely hack in his hotlle, when left 

he recollected that it wa.s impolitic to appear unal 

too eafter. him 

" Alter the way you've hehaved,” he saiil, such 

“I’m not at all sure that 1 out;lil to help you. stra' 

Still, I said J would, on certain conditions, “ 

and ril keep inv word.” 

“ Conditions 1 ” tiumdered the Jinnee. 

“ Will thou hari;;iin with me yet lurthcr'P ” 

“ .\fy e.xcclli lit Iriend,’’ saiil I lorace, (|uictly, 

“you know jicrfci tly wi ll that you can’t get 
yourself .safeh, sealed up again in 
that hotlle without my assistance. 

If you don’t like my terms, and , , 

prefer to take your i hani'c of _--.ri'ot 

finding an hifreet who is willing 
to brave the l.orri Mayor, well, 
you’ve only In sa\' so.’’ W'l 'I’l 1 

“ 1 have loarled Ihec with all t 

manner of riches and lavours, 1. ,)j 

and 1 will bestow no more u()on !|^' jJK 
thci-,” said the linui'c, sullenly. 

“Nay, in tokr-ii ol my displua- 
sui'c, 1 will ile|iri\e lh.;e even of 
su' h gifts as thou hast retained.” 

111'pointed his giev loieliiyger at 

k'eutimore, whose I urban and ^ vAV'jii 

jewelled robes insl.inth, shrivelled y 

inO, ■iiiil till,!,.,' 'in,l ' f ''-k' "i 


Now, I’ll s[)cak plainly. I told you from Uie: 
first, and 1 tell you now, that 1 want no 
riches or honours from you. The one real ' 
good turn you did me wa.s bringing me that 
client, and you spoilt that because you would 
insist on building the palace yourself, instead' 
of leaving it to me! As for the rest—here 
am 1, a ruined ;md discredited man, with 
a client who probably suppo.ses I’m in league 
with the I'Ail One ; with tlie girl I love, and 
might have married, believing that 1 have 
left hci to iiiiirry a I’rincc.ss; and her father 
unable ever to forgive me for having seen 
hitn as a one-eyed mule. In short, I’m in. 
such a mess all round iliat 1 don’t c.are two 
straws whether 1 live oi ilie ! ” 

“ What is all this tome.?” said the Jinnee. ' 






into cobwebs and tinder and ' f 
Ihittered In tile carpet in filmy 
slireils, Ic.'iviiig him in nothing IQ ^ 
lint his underelntliing. 

“That only shows what a nasty 
temper you’re in,’’ said Horace, 
blandiv, “ .111(1 doesn't anmiy me 
in tilt' hast, If vciii'll e.xeu.se me, H’x ” 

I’ll go and pul (ui some things I 
can more at liome in, and 
l)crlia|i‘ by the 'inie 1 return you’ll havt- 
cooled down.” 

He slipiied on some clothes hurriedly and 
re-eiitei..-d the .sitting-room. “Now, Mr. 
fakrasli,” ho .said, “we’ll have this out. You 
talk of hav ing loaded me with benefits. You 
SC'.-ra to consider I ought to be grateful to 
you. In. tleaven’.s name, for what ? I’ve 
been as forbearing as possible all this time, 
because I. gave you credit for meaning well. 




HIS TUIOISAN ANH ll’.W Kl.I.l'iO Ktri’.l-:', INM’/VNTJ V SHKIVKM.EU 1 


“Only tills that unle.ss you can see yourf 
way to putting things straight for me, I’ni” 
hanged if I take the trouble to seal you up,' 
in that bottle ! ” >; 

“ How am / to put things straight foh' 
thee ? ” cried kakrash, peevishly. : ' 

“ If you could make all those people'; 
entirely forget that affair in the lluildhall.’Jtt^: 
can make my friends forget the bra-ss bottle.) 
and everything connected with it, can’t you 
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“ There would be no difficulty in that,” 
Fakrash admitted. 

"Well, do it and I’ll swear to seal you 
up in the bottle exactly as if you had never 
been out of il,and pitch you into the deepest 
part of the Thames, where no one will ever 
disturb you.” 

“First produce the bottle, then,’’ said 
Fakra.sh, "for 1 cannot believe but that thou 
hast some lurking guile in thy heart.” 

“ I’ll ring for my landlady and have the 
bottle brottght up,” said Horace. “ IVrhaps 
that will satisfy you ? .’stay, you’<l better not 
let her .see you.” 

" I will render my.self invisible,” .sairl the 
Jinnee, suiting the action to his words. 
“ But beware lest thou play nu.' lalse,” his 
voice continued, “lor 1 shall hear thee ! ” 

“So you’ve come in, Mr. \'entimore?” 
said Mrs. Rapkiii, ;is she entered. “And 
without the lurrin’ gentleman? I win stir 
prised, and so was l<a|)kiu the same, to see 
you riding off this morning in that gorgious 
chariot and ’ossi's, and dressed up that lovely ! 
‘Depend upon it,’ I says to Rapkin, I says, 
‘deiaend upon it, Mr. Ventiniore'll be sent 
for to Buckinham I’alli.s, if it ain’t Windsor 
Castle! ’ ” 

“Nevermind that now,’’said Horace, im¬ 
patiently ; “ 1 watit that biass bottle I bought 
the other day. firing it up at once, plea.se.” 

“I thought you said the other day you 
never wanted to set eyes on it again, and 1 
was to do as I pleased with it, sir ? ” 

“Well, I’ve changed my mind, so let me 
have it, quick.” 

“I’m sure I’m very .sorrv, sir, but that you 
can’t, bei'ause Rapkin, tioi wishful to have 
the place lumbered up with rubbish, disposed 
of It on’y l ist night to a gentleman as keeps 
a rag and hone em|)oimni off the liridge 
Road, and ’alf a erown was the most he’d 
give for it, sir.” 

“(iive me his name,” s,iid Horace. 

“ Dilgcr, sir. Ivmamiel Dilgi'r. When 
Rapkin comes in I’m sure he’d go round 
dffith pleasure, and see about it, if required.” 

“I’ll go round my.self,” said '' 

“It’s all right, Mrs. Rajikin. ■ die 
mistake on your part, but /ou see me 
want the bottle again, 'uu', you’ll be 

“ O thou smooth f; 

one!” said the Jii shness !” said the 
9 S he reapiieared .e'”'.'Vew;nspe('ting ^ 
fofesee that thou wouldst ms inpiookedly ? 
Restore utito me my oott! ''' 

“I’ll go and get it at once,’’ said Horace ; 
“1 sha’n’t be five minutes.” .And he pre¬ 
pared to go. 


“ Thou shalt not leave this house,” cried 
Fakrash, “ for I perceive plainly that this is^ 
but a device of thine to escape and betray 
me to the Press Demoti I ” 

“If you can’t see,” said Horace, angrily, 
“that I’m quite as anxious to .see you safely 
back ill that confounded bottle as ever you 
can lie to gel there, you must be [iretty dense ! 
Can't you understand? The liottle’s .sold, 
and 1 lan’l buy it back without going out. 
Don’t be so iiifernally unreasonable ! ” 

“ (’lO, then,’’said ihe Jinnee, “and 1 will 
await thy return here. Itul know this : that 
it thou ilelayest long or reluriic.sl without my 
bolde, 1 shall know that Ihou arl a traitor, 
and will visit thee and those who ale dear lo 
thee wilh the most unpleasant pnnishmeiits I ” 

" I’ll be back in half tin hour at most,” 
said Horace, leeling that this would allow 
him ample margin, and thankful that it did 
not occur to Fakrash lo go in person. 

He put on his hat and hurried off' in the 
gatlu ring dtisk. Heliad some little trouble 
in finding Mr. Dilger's establishiiieiit, which 
was a dirty, dusty little place in a back street, 
with a lew deplorable old chans, rickety 
washstands, and rusty lenders outside, and 
the interior almost eoinplelely blocked by 
piles of dingv niatlres.scs, empty clock-eases, 
tarnished and cracked looking-gla.sses, broki'ii 
lamps, damaged pieliiredrames, and every¬ 
thing else which one would imagine could 
have no possible value for any human being. 
I’.Llt 111 all lliis eolleetion of worthless eiiiios 
the bra.ss bottle was nowhere to lie seen. 

Ventmiorc went in and found a youth of 
tibuul thirteen straining his eyes in the hiding 
light over one ot those halfpenny humorous 
journals which, thanks to an improved system 
of education, at least So per cent, ot our 
juvenile population are now enabled to 
aiipreeiale. 

“ 1 want lo sec Mr. Dilger,” he began. 

“ You can’t,” .said the youth. " ’(.’ause he 
ain’t in. He’s attending of a auction.” 



thing of that kind ? ” 


“ Fton’t keep ’em,” said the boy, and 
buried himself once more in his copy of 
“ Spicy Sniggers.” 

“ I’ll just look round,” said HomcCv and 
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to iioko with a siiikiii" lii art, and 

1 liurtid ilri'.-nl that hr iiiirht have (iiim.' to the 
wrong shop, lor ihr hig, pol-liL-llicd vossol 
rerlaiiily did not sci in to ho tlioro. At last, 
to his inis|.>ijakalilo joy, ho disiovorrd it 
under a piece of tattered drtigget. Why, 
this is tile sort of tiling I nioanl,” he said, 
reeding in liis poekr-t and discovering that he 
had exactly a sowreign. “How intieh do 
yoti want for it ? " 

“ I dtinno,’’ said the hoy, 

“ I (ioti’t mind thiee shillings,” said 
Horace, who diil tint wish to apiiear too 
keen at first. 

“ I’ll tell the gtiv’nor 

'.''-■'s tH.' “and 

in the least. II yiV- 

I’ll go and put on \.'fi.e 
'•an h'd more at lioiiie 
perhaps by the time I 
cooled down.” 

He slioped on some clothes hurriedly and 
re-entcied the sitlingroom. “Now, Mr. 

Fakrash,” he said, “wg'MI ''-••r 
... .. ine bottle 


when he comes 

you O'" loot- in 
■ lie, " s . 

things I •• „,s-n.uiiAiv 
in, and 

return you’ll have 


“ Nonsen.se ! ” said 
Horace. “ 1 live clo.se by, 
and 1 thought I might 
as well take it, that’s all.” 

“ Oh, if that’s all, you 
can wait till the guv’nor’s 
in.” 

“ I —1 mayn’t be pass¬ 
ing this way again for 
some time,” said Horace. 

“ Hound to be, il you 
live close by,” and the 
provoking youth returned 
to his “ .Sniggers.” 

“ Do you call this 
attendhig to .your master’s 
business ? ” .said Horace. 
“ Listen to me, you young 
rascal. I’ll give you live 
shillings for it. You’re not 
going to he fool enough to refu.se 
an offer like that ? ” 

“ 1 ain't goin’ to be fool enough 
to refuse it nor yet 1 ain’t goin’ 
to he fool enough to take it, 
’c.'iuse I’m only ere to see as 
nohinly don't come in and sneak 
lings. I ain't got no tmthority to sell any- 
litik, and I don’t know the proice o’ nuffink, 
so there you ’a!'c it.” 

“ Take the live shillings,” said Horace, 
"and if it's too little I’ll eotne round and 
setth.' with vour masti-r later.” 

“ 1 thotight volt s.iid you wasn’t likely to 
be poisin’ again? \o, mister, you don’t kid 
me that way 1 ” 

Horace liad a mad impulse to snatch up 
the pieeions fiottle then and there and make 
off with It, and might have yielded to the 
temptation, with dististroiis eonsetjueiices, had 
not an elderly m.in entered the shop at that 
moment. He was bent, and wore rather, 
more Huff and line upon his p'erson than 
most well dressed iieople would consider 
neeessarv, hut he came in with a certain air 
of authority, nevertheless. 

“ Mr. Dilger, sir,” piped the youth, “’ere’s 
•o look a f.incy to this ’ere brass jrot o’ 
he Mus/ ’;ive it. Five shillings 
old him he’d ’avc to wait 


AND ji.w p:i I.b 


away 


wiVh"' 


, “ You seem uncommon anxious to get ’old 
n it, mistei”!” said the boy, with sudden 


luspicion. 

Vol. XX.—36. 


“ (Inly this ih. 

way to putting thin,,, „ j,;, 

hant;eil if I take the « ,, *. tj ® 

in that bottle!” ’ old eye at Horace. 

“ ' ’ nv am / ' ^ 

miicli abo..‘I hold bra.ss antiquities to 

make an orfei . ’, that.' 

“ 1 know as niucn u; most people,” said 
Horace. “ But let us say six shilling.s.” 

“ (Wouldn’t be done, sir; couldn’t, indeed. 
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Why, 1 give a pound for it myself at Christie’s, 
as sure as J’m standin’ ’ere in the presence o’ 
my Maker, and you a sinner! ” he declared, 
impressively if rather ambiguously. 

“ Vour memory misleads you,” said Horace. 
“You bought it last night from a man of 


a penny under thirty shilling.s,” said Mr. 
Dilger, affectionately. “It would be robbin’ 
my.self.” 

“I’ll give you a sovereign for it—tliere,” 
said Horace. “You know best what profit 
that represents. That’s my last word.” 












I tirvt: A I'OUNij Koic it mv^ki.k at cukimhcx 


the name of Rapkin, wlio lets lodgings in 
Vincent Square, and you paid exactly half a 
crown for it.” 

“If you .say so I d.'ire.say it’s correct, sir,” 
said Mr. Dilger, without c.xhibiting the least 
confusion. “And if 1 did buy it off Mr. 
Rapkin, he’s a respectable (lartv, and ain’t 
likely to have come by it'disboncst.” 

“ I never said he did. \\ bat will you bike 
for the thing ? ” 

“ Well, just look at the work in it. They 
don’t turn out the like o’ that nowadays. 
Dutch, tliat is ; what they uscU for to [rut their 
milk and such-like in.” 

' f‘ ('onftiund it ! ” said Horace, completely 
losing his temper. “ ./ know what it was 
! used for. IVill you tell me what you want 
■ for it ? ” 

I “ I couldn’t jet a curiosity like that go 




said Horace. “You know best what profit 
that represents. That’s my last word.” 

“ My last word to 
that, sir, is good heven 

B in’,” said the worthy 

^ man. 

“ i > o o (1 e v c n i n g, 
then,” said Horace, and 
walked out of the^shon; 

Dilger lo terms li. i 

p beeausi' he really jaiit 

lor he dared not go oack 

nothing about him just 

^ whied) he could 

raise the (■.vtra ten shil- 
ling.s, supposing the 
dealer refusi.’d to trust 
ib jhim for the balance — . 
tj|\ At Ij I and the time was grow- 

K I iS' - ''’b' dangerously short. 

Ml I ji^-' l■'ortunate!y the well 

|»\ worn ruse succeialed, 

for .Mr. Dilger ran otit 
after him and laiil an 
I Bib unwashed claw upon his coal- 

11 sleeve. “ Don't go, mister,” he 

said; “1 like to do business if 
1 can ; though, ’pon my word 

and honour, a sovereign for a 

work o’ art like' that! Well, 

just for luck and bein’ my birth¬ 
day, we'll call it a de.al.” 

Horace handed over the e'oin, 
w hich left him widi a few pence. “'I'here 
ought to iie a lid or slofiper of .some sort,” 
he said, suddenly. “ What have you done 

with that ? ” 

“ No, sir, there you’re mistook, you arc, 
indeed. 1 do assure you you never see a 
()ot of this partickler ])attern with a lid to it. 
Never ! ” 

“ Oh, don’t you, though ? ” said Horace, 
“ 1 know better. Never mind,” he said, as 
he recollected that the seal was in I'akrash’s 
possession. “I’ll take it as it is. Don’t 
trouble to wrap it up. I’m in rather a 
hurry.” 

It was almost dark when he got back to 
his rooms, where he found the Jinnee shaking 
with mingled rage and'apprehension. 

“ No welcome to thee! he cried. 
“Dilatory dog that thou art! Hadst thou 
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delayed another minute, I would have called 
down some calamity upon thee.” 

“ Well, you need not trouble yourself to do 
that now,” returned Ventimore. “ Here’s your 
bottle, and you can croe[) into it as soon as 
you please.” 

“But the .seal!" shrieked the jinnee. 
“What hast thou done with the seal which 
was upon the bottle ? ” 

“Why, you're poi jt yourself, of course,” 
said Horace, “in orte of your ]>ockels.” 

“O thou of has(.' antecedents!” horvled 
I'akrash, shakins; out his llowing dra[)eries. 
” Ilorv should / have the .seal ? 'I’his is hut 
a fresh device of thine to undo me ! ” 

“Don’t talk ruhhish ! " ritorted Horace. 
“You made the Professor give it up to you 
yesterday. N'ou must hart.' lost it some¬ 
where or other. Never niind ! I'll gel a 
large cork or hung, rvhich will do just as 
well. And I’ve lots of sealing wax.’' 


once to his abode and compel him to 
restore it.” 

“ 1 wouldn’t,” said Horace, feeling ex¬ 
tremely uneasy, for it was evidently a much 
simpler thing to let a jinnee out of a bottle 
than to gel him in ag.iin. “ He’s quite in¬ 
capable of taking it. And if you go out 
now you’ll only make a fuss and attract the 
altmition of the Press, which 1 thought you 
rather wanted to avoid.” 

“] shall attire myself in the garments of 
a mortal--even those I assumed on a former 
oei asion,” said Pakrash, and ns he spoke 
his outer rolitrs moderni/ed into a frock-coat. 

“ 'I’huK shall 1 estvaiie attention.” 

“ Wait oiu^ moment,” said Horace. “ What, 
is that bulge in your breast-pocket?” 

“Of a truth,” said tlie Jinnee, looking 
ridieved but not a little foolish as he ex¬ 
tracted the object. “ it is itideed the seal. 

“ You’re in such a hurry to think the 



“ I will have no seal but the se.il of 
Suleyman ! ” declanal the jinnee. “ I or with 
no other will tbi^e be security. N'erily 1 
believe that that accursed sage thy friend hath 
cotr ived some cunning to get the seal 
once more into bis hands. 1 will go at 


worst of incrybodt, you see ! ” said Horace 
“ Now, do try to carry away with you into 
your seclusion a Ireltcr opinion of human 
nature.” 

“ Perdition to all the people of this age I ”• 
cried Imkrasli, re-assuming his green robe 
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and turban, “ for I now put no faith in 
human beings and would afflict them all, 
were not the l^ord Mayor (on whom be 
peace !) mightier than I. Therefore, while it 
is yet time, take tliou tlie stopi)er, and swear 
that, after I am in this bottle, thou wilt seal 
it as before and cast it into deep waters, 
where no eye will look u|)on it more ! ’’ 

“ IVith all the pleasure in the world ! ” said 
Horace ; “ only you must keep your part of 
the bargain first. You will kindly obliterate 
all recollection of yourself and the brass 
bottle from tile minds of every human being 
who has had anything to do with you or it.” 

“Not so,” objected the Jinnee, “for thus 
wouldst thou forget thy com[)ael.” 

“Oh, very well, leave me out, then,” said 
Horace. “Not that anything could make 
me forget you ! ” 

Fakra.sh swept his right hand round in a 
half circle. “ It is accomplished,” he .said. 
“All recollection of myself and yonder 
bottle is now erased from the memories of 
everyone but thyself.” 

“But how about my client?” said Horace. 
“I can’t afford to lose ///w, you know.” 

“ He shall return unto thee,” said the 
Jinnee, trembling with impatience. “Now 
perform thy share.” 

Horace had triumphed. It had been a 
long and des|)crate (hu:l with this singular 
being, who was at once so crafty and so 
childlike, so credulous and so suspicious, 
SO benevolent and so malign. Again and 
again he had despaired of victory, but he 
had won at last. In another minute or so 
this formidable Jinnee would be safely 
bottled once more, and [)owerless to intei- 
meddle and plague him for the future. 

And yet, in the very moment of victory, 
quixotic as such scruiales may seem to some, 
Ventirnore’s conscience smote liiTii. He 
could not help a certain pity for the old 
creature, who was shaking there convulsively, 
prepared to re-enter his botile-|)rison rather 
than incur a wholly imaginary doom. I'ak 
rash had aged visibly within the last hour; 
now he looked evim older than his three 
thou.sand and odd years. 'I'rue, he had led 
Horace a fearful life of late, but at first, at 
least, liis intentions had been good. Ilis 
gratitude, if mistaken in its form, was the 
sign of a generous disposition. Not every 
Jinnee, simd)', would have endeavoured to 
press untohl millions and honours and 
dignities of all kinds upon him, in return for 
Ji servict}’ which nit'st mortals would have 
fconsHereri amply repaid by a brace of birds 
^aifd an iiivitation to argevening party. 


And how was Horace treating him ? He was 
taking what, in his heart, he felt to be a rather 
mean advantage of the Jinnee’s ignorance of 
modern life to cajole him into returning to 
his captivity. Why not suffer him to live 
out the brief remainder of his years (for he 
could hardly last more than another century 
or two at most) in freedom ? Fakrash had 
learnt his lesson; he was not likely to 
interfere again in human affairs; he might 
find his way back to the Palace of the 
Mountain of the Clouds and end his days 
there, in peaceful enjoyment of the society 
of such of th(' Jinn as might still survive 
unbottled. 

So, obeying-against his own interests - 
some kindlier impulse, Horace made an effort 
to deter the JiniK'e, who was already hovering 
in air above the neck of the bottle in a swirl 
of revolving draperies, like some blundering 
old bee vainly endeavouring to hit the 0|ien- 
ing into his hive. 

“Mr. pakrash,” he <ried, “before you go 
any farther, listen to me. There's no real 
necessity alter all for you to go back to your 
bottle. '11 you’ll only wait ;i little- .’’ 

Hut the Jinnee.', who had now swelled to 
gigantic proportitns, and whose form and 
ftatures were only dimly recognisable through 
the wreaths of black vapour in which he was 
involved, answered him from his [lillar of 
smoke in a terrible voice. “ Wouldst thou 
still [tersuade me to linger?” he cried. 
“ Hold thy peace and be ready to fulfil thine 
undertaking.” 

“Hut, look here,” persisted Horace. “1 
should feel such a brute if I sealed you U|i 

without telling you-’’ The-whirling and 

roaring column, in shaiie like an inverted cone, 
was being fa.st sucked down into the vessel, 
till only a semi-maleriali/.ed but highly in¬ 
furiated head was left above the neck of the 
bottle. 

“Must I tarry,” it cried, “till the l.ord 
Mayor arrive with his .Mendooks, and the 
hour of safety is expiied ? Hy my head, if 
thou delay(;st another instant, I will put no 
more failli in thee ! And I will (dmc forth 
once more, and aftlict thee and thy friends— 
aye, .and all the dwellers in this accursed 
city- 'With the most |)ainful and unheard-of 
calamitie.s.” 

And, with these words, the head sank into 
the bottle with a loud clap resembling 
thunder. 

Horace hesitated no longer. The Jinnee 
himself had absolved him front all further 
.scruples; to imperil Sylvia and her parents— 
not to mention all London—out of con- 
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sidcration for one obstinate and obnoxious 
old demon, would clearly be carrying senti¬ 
ment much too far. 

Accordingly, be made a rush for the jar 
and slipped the metal cover over the mouth 

. l.. n.l, .... 




“'WOULDS*'’ I HOD ‘.TIl-1 ri'lCSl'.Alil- Mb. H' LJNi.KkV HKCKU'IIJ.” 

appeared in one ol tlir evening papers, which 
])rohably had more sp.iee than u.sual at its 
disposal 

“SINGUL^\R oce ruRKNCK ON A I’KNNY 

S'l'KAMiat. 

“A gentleman on board one of the 


Thames steamboats (so we are informed by 
an eye witness) met with a somewhat 
ludicrous mishap yesterday evening. It 
appears that he had with him a small port¬ 
manteau, or large hand-bag, which he was 
.supporting on the rail 
of the stern bulwark. 

value. However this may he, he 
h.as probably le;unt a lesson 
wbieh will remk r him more care¬ 
ful in future.” 

TllK IH’ll.OHUK. 

On a eerlain evening in May Hoiiice Venti- 
more dined in a ])ri\ate, room at the Savoy, 
as one of the guests of Mr. Samuel AVacker- 
balb. In fact, be might .almost be said to 
be the guest ol the evening, as the dinner was- 
giveii bv w.iy <il eeh bniting the eoniplelion of 
the host's new country house at I.ingfteld, of 
which Honiee w.is the architect, atid also to 
eongratuhite him on his tiiiproaching marriage 
(which was fixetl to take [Oace early in the 
following month) with .Miss Sylvia I'utvoyc. 

‘‘(finite a smtill am! friendly |wrty 1 ” said 
Mr. Wackerbath, lonking round on his ■ 
ttmnerrrus sons and dtinglilers, as he greeted 
Horacit in the reception-room. “ Only our¬ 
selves, you set. Miss Kulvoye, a young lady 
with whom yott are fairly well aetluainted, 
and her. jrcojtle, and in. old schoolfellow of 
mine ;ind his wife, who are not yet arrived.' 
lie’s u man of considerable eminence,” he, 
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adfled with, a roll of ri-ficcteil iinporlanci.' in 
his voice ; “(iiiile worih your cultivatiiii;. Sir 
Lawrence I’ountney, his name is. I don’l Itnow 
if you rcnienilter him, hut he disehaiyteil tlie 
onerous duties ol l.ord Mayor of London 
the year before Iasi, and a('(|nitted liimsrif 
very creditably -in fact, he got a baronetcy 
for it.” 

As the year before last was I he year in 
which Horace hati paid Ins intoUinlary visit 
to the (inildhall, he was altli: to reply with 
truth that he did rememl.H r Sir l,awrence. 

He was not altogetlier comfortable when 
the ex-Lord Mayor was antiotmced, for it 
would have been more than awkward if Sir 
Lawretice had chanced to retnetnber him. 
Fortunately, he gave no sign that he. did so, 
thmtglv his tnanticr was graeirmsness itself. 
“ Uelightcd, my dear Mr. Vcntiniore,” he 
said, pressing Horace’s hand almost as 
warmly as lie had dotie that October day 
on the dais; “nio.st delighted to make your 
acquaintattce! I am always glad to meet a 
rising young man, and I hear that the hou.se 
you have designed for my old friend here is 
.a perfect palace—a marvel, sir ! ” 

“ I knew he was my man,” declared Mr. 
Wackerbath, as Horace modestly disclaimed 


.Sir Lawrence’s compliment. 
“ You remember, Pounrney, 
tny dear fellow, that day when 
we were crossing Westmin¬ 
ster Bridge together, and 1 
was telling you 1 thought of 
building? ‘do to one of 
the leading men -an K..A. 
and all that sort of thitig,’ 
yoit said, ‘ then you’ll be 
sure of getting your money's 
worth.’ But 1 said, ‘ No. 
I like to choose lor myself ; 
to —ah - - (exercise my own 
iitdgmcnt in the.sc; matters. 
■And there’s a young fellow I 
have in my cyc^ who’ll beat 
'em all, if he’s given the 
chance. I’tn off to see him 
now.' .\nd olf I went to 
dreat t'loister Street (for he 
hadn t those palatial offices 
of Ills in \’ietoria Strec.t at 
that time) without losing 
anothet instattt, and drop[)ed in on him with 
my little commission, didn't 1, A’entimore?” 

“ \’on did indeed,'’said Horace, wondering 
bow far these reminiscences would go. 

‘‘ .And,” Iontintted Mr. \V'a(;''ei bath, jrattin.g 
Horace on the shoidder, " from that dav to 
this l’\e ticvcr had a inotnent's re;ison to 
regret it. We’ve worked in |>erle(:t sympathv. 
Ilis ideas coincided with nunc. 1 think he 
found that I tnet him, so to speak, on all 
fottrs.” 

A'etititnore assetited, though it struck him 
that a hapjjier e.xprc.ssion might, and would, 
have been etnployed it his client had 
remembered one parlicniar interview- iii which 
he had not figured to advatitage. 

'rh(,y went m to dintier, in a room sump 
tuoLisly decorated with panels of grey green 
brocade and softlv shaded lamps; and screctis 
of gilded lettther ; throtigh the centre of the 
table rose a tall palm, its boughs hutig with 
small electric globes like magic fruits. 

“'I'his palm,” said the Professor, who was 
in high good humour, “really gives quite an 
Oriental look to the table. Personally, 1 
thitrk we might reproduce the Arabian style 
of deeoratioti and arrangernetit generally in 
ottr homes with great advtintage. I often 
wonder it never occurred to my future son- 
iti-law there to furtt his talents in that direc¬ 
tion •and design an Oriental interior for 
hitnself. Nothing more comfortable atid 
luxurious—for a bachelor’s purpo,ses.” 

“ I’m sure,” said his wife, “ Horace 
managed to make himself quite comfort- 
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able enough as it was. He has the most 
delightful rooms in Vincent Sciuarc.” Venti- 
tiiore heard her remark to Sir l..awrence: “I 
shall never forget the first time we dined 
there, just after my daughter and he were 
engaged. I was (|uite astonished : every¬ 
thing was so i)crfi:rt-^(iuite simple, you 
know, but so ingeniously arranged, and his 
landlady such an excellent cook, too 1 Still, 
of cour.se, in many ways, it will be nicer for 
him to have a horn? of his own.” 

“With such a beautiful and charming com¬ 
panion to .share it with,” said Sir larwrence, 
in his most florid manner, “the ah ■- 
poorest home would i)rove a Paradisic, 
indeed! And I suppose now, my dear 
young lady,” lie added, raising his voire to 
address Sylvia, “ you are busy making your 
future abode as exciuisile as taste and research 
can render it, ransacking all the furniture 
shops in l.ondon for treasures, and going 
about to auctions - or do you - ;ih delegate 
that departirici.t to Mr. Vi ntimori'? ” 

“ I do go tiboat to old furniture sbo|)s, Sir 
Lawrence,” slu.- said, “but not auctions. I’m 
afraid 1 should only get Just the thing 1 
didn’t want if 1 tried to liid. . . . And,” she 
addeil, in ;i lower voice, turning to Horace, 
“I don’t bclicre I'e* would be a bit more 
successful, Horace 1 ’’ 

“ What 1 mikes you say that, Sylvia,'’” he 
asked, with a start, 

“ \V'hy, do you mean to say you’ve for¬ 
gotten how you went to that auction for 
jiapa, and exuneaway without having managed 
to get a sitigle thing ? ” she said. “What a 
short memory you must have!” 

'I'here was only tender mockery in her 
eyes ; absolutely no n.collection of the 
sinister ptirchase he hati made at that stile, 
or how nearly it had .separated them forever. 
So he hastened to admit that perhaps he htid 
not been particularly successful at the auction 
in (luesiioii. 

Sir Lawrence next addressed him across 
the table. “1 vvas just telling Mrs. Lutvoyc,” 
he said, “how minii 1 regrelted that I had 
not the privilege '.a' your aetiuaintance during 
my yea, of office. .A Lord .Mtiyor, tis ytm 
tloul.llcss know, has exce|.)tioiuil facilities for 
exercising hospitality, and it would have 
afiforded me real pleasure if your first visit to 
the (iiiduha'I could have been paid under 
my —limn ha auspices.” 

“You arc very kind,” said Horace, very 
much on lii.sguard ; “ I could not wish to pay 
it under better.” 

“I flatter mysell,” said the ex-l.ord Mayor, 
“that, while in office, I did my humble best 
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to maintain the traditions of the City, and I 
was fortunate enough to have the honour of 
receiving more than the average number of 
celebrities as gueSts. But I had one great 
disappointment, 1 must tell you. It had 
always been a dream of mine that it-might 
fall to my lot to present some'di.stinguished 
fellow-countryman with the freedom of the 
City. By some curious chance, when the 
opportunity seemed about to occur, the 
thing was put off and I missed it—missed 
it by tlie merest hairbreadth ! ” 

“ Ah, well, Sir Lawrence,” said Ventimore, 
“one can’t have everythin;.:;’" 

“Lor my part,” put in Lildy Poimlney, 
who had only caught a word or two of her 
hushaiid’s remarks, “what 1 miss most is 
having the .scntiiiels present arms whenever 
1 went out for a drive. ’I'licy did it so 
nicely and respectlully. I confess 1 enjoyed 
that. My Imshaiid never eared iviuch for it. 
Indeed, he wouldn’t even use the Slate 
coach unless he was ah.solutely o.bliged. He 
was ;is obstinate as a mule about it I ” 

“ 1 see, Lady I’ouiitiiey,” the Professor 
put in, “ that \ou share the common prejudice 
against mules. It’s quite a mistaken one. 
The mule has never been properly appreci.ated 
ill this country. He is really the gentlest 
and most docile of ercatiire.s.” 

“ 1 can’t say I like them myself,” said 
).ady Pouiitney ; “such a mongrel sort of 
animal neither one thing nor the other! ” 

“ And they’re hideous loo, Anthony,” 
added his wife. “ /\iid not at all clever! ” 
“There you’re mistaken,” my dear, said 
the Prolessoi ; “ they are capable of almost 
human iiilelligencc. 1 have had consider¬ 
able personal experience of what a mule Can 
do,” he informed Lady Pountney, who 
seemed still incredulous. “ More than most 
people indeed, tiiid I can assure )'0u, my 
dear Lady Pountney, that they readily adapt 
ihemsehes to almost any environment, and 
will endure the greatest hardships without 
exhihiling any signs of distress. I see by 
your expression, Ventimore, that you don’t 
agree with me, eh 

Hoiace had to set his teeth hard for a 
moiiient, lest he sliotild di.sgr.ace himself by a 
peal of uiitiiiiely miilli —hut by a strong 
effort of will he managed to command his 
muscles. 

“ Well, sir,” he said, “ I’ve only chanced to 
come into close contact with one mule in my 
life, and, frankly. I’ve no desire to repeat the 
experience.” 

“ You hajipencd to come upon an un¬ 
favourable specimen that’s all,” said the 




Professor “'I'liere aiv e«'r|)li()iis to every 
rule.” 

“This animal,” Horace said, “was crr- 
tainly exceptional enough in every way.” 

“ I )o tell us all about it,” pleaded one of 
the Miss Waekei'bath.s, and ;dl the latlies 
joined in the entreaty until Horaet; found 
himself under the necessity of improvising a 
story, whit'll, it must be confessed, fell exeetd 
ingly fl;il. 

This final ordeal past, he grew silent and 
thoughtful, as he sat there by .Sylvia’s side, 
looking out through the glazed gallery outside 
upon the spring foliage along the Hnibank- 
ment, the opaline river, and the shot towers 
and hnildings on the op|)osite bank glowing 
warm lirown against an evening sky of 
silvery blue. 

Not for the first time tjitl it seem strange, 
incredible almost, to him that all these 
people should be so nlteiiy wiiliotil any 
recollection of events which surely might 
have been expected to leave some trace upon 


the letist n-tentive inemorv--and yet it only 
yiroved once more how thorouglily and 
honourablv the old liimee, now slumbering 
placidly in bis bottle deep down in me 
falhoinable mud, opposilt: thr' very s|iot 
where tbev were dining, bad fulfilled bis last 
undertaking. 

hakrash, ibe brass bottle, and all his 
fantastieand embarrassing perfi'rmanci'S were 
in<le<d as tota'ly foigollen as iliough they 
had never been. ' 

.And it is but ton jjrobalrle that even this 
modest and veracious account of them will 
prove to have been inckided in the general 
aet of oblivion though the author will trust 
as long as po.ssihle that I''akra.sh-el-Aamash 
may have neglectctl to provide for this 
particular ease, and th.at tlu' history of the 
lirass liottle may thus he permitted to 
linger awhile in the memories of some at 
least of its readers. 

I'HE END. 



The Frince of IVaks's Jockeys, 

Bv Aktiiuk I'". Miark k. 


RK'II ;iml handsome 
is lliat in wliidi llis Royal 
Highness the Rrince of 
Wales's racehorses are ridden. 
It consists of a purple satin 
body laced witli .itold braid ; 
the slcevis are se.nlel, and the cap black 
velvet with gold fringe. On a raceconrse 
tiny first made their appearance on 
April 151b, fSSo, in a military stee|)lei:hasi’ 
at Aldershot, and the honour of wearing 
them fell to Captain Wentworth Hope 
lohnstone, then a 
subaltern in the 7th 
Hussars; wbal is 
more, the horse, 
called la-onidas H., 
who carrieil the ('a|i 
t.iin to the delighi of 
the I’rince and I’rin 
cess of W;des, the 
Duke and Duchess 
of ('onnaughl, and a 
fashionable company 
presi'iit, won in a 
I'.'inter. 

tain I lope Johnstone’s 
recollection of the 
race. He writes to 
me from his country 
residence, Skeynes, 
l''.ilenbridge : “ U'hat 
a wet afternoon it 
was. 1 had got 
drenched to the skin 
riding in the race 
before, and as a pre¬ 
ventive to the reins 
slipping 1 rubbed my 
hands with sand 
among which w.is 
some mud, and 1 
bronglv. more mud 
home with me, as Leonidas II. was led 
back to the paildock, a gallant winner." 
Ciaptain Hope Johnstone was very proud of 
his victory, and so was the late John Jones, 
who trained I .eonidas H. Between the flags in 
till! “eighties" and early “nineties’’ there 
were few better amateur jockeys than the 
Captain. He had fine hands, good length, 
Vol. x)i.- 37 . 


and could always take his own part when 
a finish became close and exciting. Captain 
lohnstone was born in 1848 at Mofiaf, 
1 tumfriesshire, and it was his increased 
weight two or three years ago which pre¬ 
vented his continuing the pursuit he loved .so 
well. The I’rince of \\ ales, to his successful 
jui'kevs, usually gives scarf-pins as souvenirs, 
and t'apt.iin Hope Job .stone still holds the 
pretty diamond .ind emeiald horse.shoe with 
which he was presented after the victory of 
Leonidas 11 ., which was a big, upst.anding 
brown gelding by 
Lord ('lifden or Ad¬ 
venturer. 'rhe after¬ 
noon that Ca[)lain 
Johnstone won the 
Military Hitnt Cup 
on Leonidas H. was 
one of his red-letter 
days, for he rode three 
winners of the seven 
events on the card, 
and .should have won 
a fourth when wearing 
the Duke of (Jon- 
naiighi’s green and 
black stripes in the 
Welter I’lateon Black 
Knight, as he w.is 
going well when he 
txime to grief. 

Another distin¬ 
guished military man 
to wear the colours 
besides Captain Hope 
Johnstone was the 
late Major E. R. 
(ivvcn. “ Roddy,” as 
Major Owen was 
called by his friends, 
won two steeplechases 
in the colours on Hohcnlinden in 1888; 
first the Naval and Military Steeplechase, at 
Kempton Bark, and then in the Open Military 
Stakes, at the Household Brigade Meeting. 
Later, too, 1891, when the Major formed 
one of the Sandringham House party usually 
assembling thetc at Raster, with a view to the 
West Norfolk Hunt Meeting, held hard by at 
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East Winch, he again put 
on the Koyal colours and 
rode 'I'he Monk in the 
County Slakes, but only 
got a luoderate third. 
Besides being an excellent 
soldier, Maj<rr Owen hail 
few ecjuals on a steeple 
chase course, the chief of 
his triumphs being that he 
won the l.iverpool Orand 
National of i<Sy2 on 
Father O’Flynn. A bril¬ 
liant ciirecr was cut short 
at Anibigol Wells, F-gypt, 
on July I till, iHyt', when 
the Major suecuinlied to 
an attack of cholera. I'or 
the reproduction of the 
picture and autograph 1 
am indebted to Major 
Owen’s mother. It is the 
only jKHlrait in racing 
colours shi; has of her 
lamented son, and it is 
daily face to face with her 
on the writing table at 
15, '.'.'ilton Crescent. 





?''»•(>(» t! I'htihi. 1)11 /{'inmr il' Shi‘)ih)‘)-if 
(Hy pcnni>i‘tiim «»f Utf T’l-npi ictt irs. tif '* 1 
M.iuti/iin',") 


19th, 1850. It was due 
to the late Mr. Fothergill 
Rowlands and Lord 
Marcus Beresford, the 
presetit Master of the 
Horse to the Prince of 
Wales’s stable, that 
Jones came into 
steeplechase promitience, 
and he rode many good 
winner's besides Shifnal. 
Jones was a very good- 
natured man, and only 
forty • two years of age 
when he: ilii:d (November 
3rd, 1892). He left a 
wife, who still resides at 
Epsom. 

It w:is in the flrand 
National at I .iverpool, in 
i8i)o, that Mr. 10 . P. 
W ilson won: the Koyal 
colours. 'I'be Prince of 
Wales about that time 
had a burning desire to 
win the Ainlree prize; 
but Hctlie, like '1 he .Scot 


[)rov<-d tin- 

'Pile late John Jones is the father of the snc<vssful ; indeed, it was Mr. 10 . P. W ilson’s 

Egerlon House apprentice who has done niounl, Volu|ituary, who won the year Jones 

so well this season in the R(iy:il colours on was beaten on rile Scot. .Mr. W ilson also 

Diamond Jubilee. He was the first pro c:irried tiff another 1 ,ivcr|Hjol on the uncertain 


fessional to ride for the 
Prince; indeed, the 
honour conferred upon 
him was so highly thought 
of, that wheti not on a 
racecour.se the ])tirpK', 
gold, and scarlet jacket 
was always on view under 
a glass cage in Jones's 
sittitig-rootn. Here, too, 
hung a [licture tif His 
Royal llighticss, pre¬ 
sented by the Prince of 
W'alcs, who also made 
Jones other gifts, which 
included a whip atid a 
scarf-piti. Joties was a 
very bold horsemtui, atid 
if he failed to win in the 
Royal colours on I'he 
Scot in the Liverpool 
Grand National, he 
won this event for John 
Nightingall later ott 
with shifnal. Jones 
was born November 





•rilE I.A’I K JlHlN JONES. 

Vfimi a J'hoio. bg J, di Horn. 


ko<iucfot t, who always ran 
better at Aintree than 
elsewhere. He liked a 
left • bandeil track, but 
even then ■ Mr. Wilson 
dc.scribcs biiii as “ a 
handful.” Mr. Wilson 
was born Getober loth, 
1846, at llmitigton, a 
very pretty spot near 
Shi pton - on - Stour, and 
has lived all his life there 
traitiing and riding race¬ 
horses. He woti his first 
steeplechase in Warwick¬ 
shire at Stratford - on - 
Avoti, on a horse called 
Starlight, in i860. His 
career in the saddle, too, 
has been a hard one, for 
it was in December of 
1898 that he had his 
last mount at Dunstall 
Park. Apart from Mr. 
Wilson’s two Liver¬ 
pool victories in suc- 
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b'rotn » hu\ mi, j... j-, wii.soN. \ Uutkn, liirminglutui. 

O'SsioM, a striking fi-atnrc in liis liislory is 
that 111' on live ociasions lias won tho 
movable National Hum Steepleehttsc. At 
bis best ,Mr. Wilson was 
a liold anel fearless ama¬ 
teur jockey. Me had a 
lirm seat and a fine kiiow- 
led,ge of [laec, and there 
is seaiiely an im|ioitant 
stee])leehase in tin: Calen¬ 
dar he has not won. 

When ] onee asked him 
whieh In: Ihoipghl was the 
best ch.tser he ever rode, 

Mr. Wilson ignored 
Voi ii[>ttiary, Congress, 

Keg.'d, (joldfinder, and 
Rociuefort, ainl, to my 
surpri.se, he was content 
to select a horse called 
Nebsworth. He said at 
the end of the sixties he 
woii ten consecutive races 
on him 'J'he portrait I 
give of Mr. Wilson is in 
his own Colours, amber 
and black seams and 
cap. 

When Anthony, last 
March, Svictecded at 
Aintree, he was rewarded by the Prince to 
the extent'of ;^,';oo, and was “ moighty 
plascd,’’ as the Irish would term it. So were 


the whole of the party. The scene for excite¬ 
ment was only second to the Derby when 
I’ersimmon won. The yells were terrific as 
Ambush II. had the verdict at his mercy, 
and the cheering subse(]uently loud and 
continuous. 'Phe congratulations bestowed 
upon Anthony were more than numerous, 
and they of course included those of the 
Prince of Wales, who was present to see 
the Irish traiticd horse win. The ambition 
so long expressctl by the Prince to succeed 
at Y\introo was, therefore, accomplished 
under most brilliant circumstances, and it 
placed a record on the book, as His Royal 
Highness now is the only owner of a Derby 
winner who has won a Hrand National ; 
furthermore, with Diamond Jubilee’s success 
later on at lijisom he accompli,shcd the 
double in the .same season. Anthony was 
born in the Midlands, but as he has lived 
so long in Ireland the sportsmen of the 
Sister Isle now claim him as their own. 
Still, ho is now as well known on this side 
of the. (Channel as in Ireland. However, 
he holds the reputation of being the best 
Irish steeplecha.se jockey, and 1 believe a 
letter addres,sod “Anthony, Ireland,” would 
find hitn. He lives, however, at Eyrefield 
(doltage, Ctirragh. 


(dose by Anthony’s 
hotne resides Mr. T. 
l.ushington, who also 
])layed a very conspicu¬ 
ous ])att in the Grand 
National won by Ambush 
H. It was Mr. l.ushing¬ 
ton who purchased the 
horse for the Prince for 
a sttm of jQ$oo, and a 
cheap purchase it was. I 
have never seen Mr. 
l.ushington either be¬ 
tween the flags or over 
hurdles, but on the flat 
he is ([uite an adept, 
and rides with all the 
style of a first-class pro- 
fessiontd. In short welter 
races he is always quick 
away when the flag falls ; 
in long-distance contests 
he always displays ex¬ 
cellent judgmentj he 
knows when to come, and 
his finishes are perfection. 
A great public favourivc is Mr. Lushington, 
who has freiiuently had the Royal colours on. 
He had a rare reception the afternoon at 



A. ANTHONY. 

From a Photo, hu Konmm Man & (lieltenham. 
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(ioodwoocl will'll lie rode for the I’rint'e and 
won the (.’orinihian Welter on Safetv Pin. 
Mr. l.ti.sliington was born at Chilhani (lastle, 





M li‘. t . I I'MIl M . t ! >'<■. 

h'Mu (I I’hxUt. hit Huileu W' To, AiA'iiuirkil. 


near Canterbury, Kent, Sepleinber 7th, i860, 
and he jiossesses seveial souieiiirs (or ser¬ 
vices to the Prince. There is the enamelled 
pin of Pcrsimiiion, and another of “the 
feathers ”, in diamonds ; but a more recent 
noteworthy treasure at I'.yieheld bodpe is an 
old Iri.sh .silver ciip, eni;raved on which is the 
Royal Arms, and tliis was presented by His 
Royal Highness in commenioiation ol .Xire 
bush IP’s victory at Liverpool last Man h. 

It was not a very creditable performance of 
Mr. Arthur Coventry when wearing the Royal 
colours, but he was then on that rather gay 
deceiver, The Scot, when he finishetl a 
bad third to Hidy of the Lake and Per 
Damp for the (Irani! Steeplechase at Iladeii 
Baden. This was in 1S83, and 1 believe 
the only occasion the Prince of IVales's 
colours have been s[iorteil abroad. But 
if poor honours accrued in 'i'he Scot's 
journey over the sea, which, 1 believe, 
was the only time Mr. Coventry wore the 
Royal livery, some few seasons ago on 
the flat, over hurilles. or country lie was one 
of out most successful amateur riders. He 


was taught in the right school, and many of 
his early successes were scored in the scarlet 
and white hoops of Tom Cannon. In the 
Hibury Club races for gentlemen riders Mr. 
Coventry mostly held his own. Again, too, 
Sandowii Park and Lewes were some of his 
happiest hunting grou ids. Few men who 
visit a course have a better knowledge of 
racing than Mr. Coventry, and since leaving 
off race riding he has become our official 
starter. In this particular calling he is as 
clever as when wearing racing colours. A 
starter’s berth is the most tlilTicuh of all the 
duties of racing officials, but Mr. ( lovenlry. 




MIC. AKTIII'K I lev. 

Fiinn o hi/ Shi Hnnii, Xfivninrki'-t. 


who is a brother of Captain H. Coventry, 
the rider of Ah ibiades in the National of 
1865, gets well through his work. 


It is liecause the Prince of Wales started 
steeplechasing before racing under the Jockey 
Club Rules that 1 have given the former 
precedence, but lI.R.H.’s greatest achieve¬ 
ments have been gained on the flat. John 
I’ortcr, at the reijuest of the Prince, selected 
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a few brood mares to form a stud 
at Saiidrini'ham, and it was, indeed, 
a happy hit when the Kingselere 
trainer hoiiglu I’ordila II., who 
produred, among others, h'lorizel 
II., I’ersiminon, and Diamond 
Juliilee. I'he Royal (adours were 
registered as far hack as 1875, hut 
it was not until June .(ih, i8Sh, 
that they were sportt d <'n ilur flat. 

'I'lic lati- bred Archer first |)ut them 
on under the jockey Cluh Rules at 
Satidowti I’ark, and rode a filly 
I'tillcd Counler|>;ine in a maiden 
pl.'ite. Counterpane jumped off in 
front, m.ide all the running, and won 
hy three lengths. To set forth the 
whole of Archer's fears or praisi' his 
niativ hrilliant efforts would here 
occupy too much space, hut a 
more successful or clever jockiy 
was never seen. The art of race riding was 
horn in him. “bred’’was :is fond of going 
straight to Imunds as of making the best ol 
his way home m a race. He liked ium|)ing, 
and it may not he generally known that in liis 
early carei r he .//(/ win a little steeplechase, 
lien- 1 haw his wool for it ; 



Suhscquent to 
Counterpane, Archer 
often rode and won 
for the IVinec, who 
made him many 
presents, a scarf-iiin 
included. His mar¬ 
vellous career em¬ 
braces all our da.ssic 
races and most of our 
chief handicaps and 
two year old races. 
He was horn at 
Cheltenham, January 
iith, 1857; served 
his apprenticeship 
with the late Mat¬ 
thew Dawson, and 
won his first race on 
the flat at Chester¬ 
field in 1870. Archer 
was 5fl. (pn. iiigh, anil many of his successes 
were due to a good head and his length. 

John W alls has not ridden much of late, 
hut he has achieved great victories for H.R.H. 
He won him his fust classic race, the. One 
rhousand Cuineas, on Thais, and the Derby 
and St. I .eger on Tersimmon. Hut what is 
called Tersimnion’s Dcrhy wa.s, perhaps, the 
greatest nice W'atts ever rode. How stride 









Fi-ojmt I'hoht hn\ ). W Ail>. Xf-tnmrM. 

by stride he overhauled St. Frusqitin from 
the (.listance is still green in memory, and 
Epsom never before pr .since has witnessed 
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such a wild and enthusiastic scene. Watts 
was born at Stockbridge, May 9th, 1861, 
and he .served his apprenticeship under Tom 
Cannon. Danebury has indeed in its time 
produced some rare rid¬ 
ing talent, and most of 
tile jockeys hailing from 
the Hatnpshire stable 
keep fresh in memory 
the line style so often 
displayed in the saddle 
by 'font Camion him¬ 
self. Apart from the 
suct:esses of I’ersi m rni in, 

Watts has won more 
races than any other 
jockey in the Royal 
colours in which his 
portrait appears. A 
careful man Watts has 
been, and be bas a 
beautiful home in cio.se 
proximity to the old 
(/ambridgeshire staiul 
at Newmarket. 

Mention of Stock 
bridge and its riilcrs 
leads up to Morny 
Cannon, who became 
acquainted with the 
Royal colours at ICjisom 
in 1895. Here he rode a magnificent race 
in the Caterhani Plate on Courtier, who got 
up on the post and won by a short head. A 
fine horseman is Mornington Cannon, and he 
takes his (.Ihristian name from a horse of 
Mr. E. Hrayh y’.s, upon whom his father won 
the Metropolitan at Epsom. On May 21st, 
1875, “Morny” was born, and the Race 
Guide sparkles with bis marked succe.ss 
and so far brilliant career. He has now 
won all the classic races except the One 
Thousand Guineas, and his scat on a 
horse is much prettier to look upon than the 
now so-much-fancied .American style, which 
some of our riders have tried to adopt. In 
both public and private, life Camion is a 
most unassuming man. He is very careful 
in his living and general habits; in fact, 
although carefully studying his health, like 
Fred Archer and other jockeys, it is not likely 
to become impaired by severe wasting. 
Kingsclere has first claim on his services, 
and he now rides always for the Prince of 
Wales when the weight and opportunity 
{lennit. Until lately Cannon resided at 
Ridgeway Bitterne, Southampton, but he has 
removed recently to Bletchley. 


O. Madden is the mid-weight jockey 
attached to Richard Marsh’s powerful stable. 
He was, 1 think, born in Germany, and he 
comes of a race-riding family. His father, 
it will be remembered, 
came over here with 
that grand Hungarian 
mare, Kincsem, who 
carried off the Good- 
wood Cup of 1878. 
Curitflisly enough, Otto 
.Madden, like Watts, 
M. Cannon, and H. 
Jones, the four jockeys 
tittached to tin; liger- 
ton House stable, have 
each ridden Derby 
winners. Besides Per¬ 
simmon, Watts steered 
Merry Hampton, Sain¬ 
foin, and Ladas. M. 
t'annon succeeded on 
J'lving I'ox, H. (ones 
on Diamond Jubilee, 
and Miulden on Jeddah. 
The latter was the 
greatest siirprisi; of 
modern times. The 
stable had a better 
liivourite in Dieudoime, 
who failed to stay, and 
Madden brought off a 
too to 1 chance. Besidt;s riding for tlie Prince; 
and other Egerton House patrons. Madden 
gets plenty of mounts and wins plenty of 
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races. He made his first appearance in the 
saddle in 1890, and his best season was in 
t898, when he headed the list of winning 
jockeys with a 161 tot.al. I-«ast year he was 
second to S. laiates, wlio has never ridden 
for the T’rince ('f Wales. 

Herbert Kbsworlh Jones was born at 
Epsom on the 30th of November, 1880, and, 



Fnumi I'holu hn\ H. I . j.iM s. IA', 

eiirionsly <'niiugli, his father al.so was born in 
November and died in that m(.»nth. d his time 
last vear [ones never could have anticipated 
being one ol the heroes of the hour at 
Epsom on a Dt rby Day, but be rode a well- 
timed race for the I’rince on Diamond 
Jubilee, and although since beaten at New 
market in the I’rincess ot Wales’s Stakes, the 
colt may yet win the St. l.eger. 'I'he New¬ 
market defeat was rather disappointing to 
jone.s, but it was excusable. Diamond 
Junilee was giving Merry (hd, the winner, 
2olb As he did to his father, the I’rince of 
Wales has given young Jones a beautilully- 
mounted wnip. 'I'his was presented for his 
successes in the I'wo Thousatid and New¬ 
market Stakes, and no doubt since the Derby 
triumph the accustomed pin has found its 
way to the jockey’s scarf. East year 
Diair.ond Jubilee would do nothing for 
Cannon; hence Jones having the mount. 
He can do much as he likes with the colt, 
both in and out of the stable. With such 
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recorded triumphs it is surprising he does 
not get more riding. The reason, however, 
is that English owners just now are so eager 
to use American talent. 

The only American jockey who has ever 
worn the Royal colours is J. Tod Sloan. 
This was at Manchester three years ago on 
Little Dorrit in the Lancashire Nursery, 
the only occasion; but the mount was 
unsuccessful. .Still, since he first came 
to England there is no doubt about 
the sensation and commotion Sloan arid 
other siibseciuent arrivals have caused in 
our jockey camp. The American riders now 
here arc numerous; nu rcover, they;ire meet¬ 
ing with wonderful su|i|iorl and victory. 
Slo;ni and the younger Reiff a short time ago 
tarried off ;dl the races on the second day’s 
card at Nottingham. Sloan was born on 
August 10th, 1873, at Kokomo, and he won 
his first race in I'lngland in 1897. He bolds “a 
tall” record in America 'I'he most imiiortant 
of his victories here is Sibol.i in the One 
rbousand Ouineas, and he still fancies that 



he would have be.oten 1 ‘lying Fox on Holo- 
eaustti in the Derb; but for his mount 
meeting with a fatal accident. Sloan’s lowest 
riding weight is yst. alb. 
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A horst' that caused 
much exciUMiienl ' and 
interest when earrying 
the I’rince of Wales’s 
colours wa.. the own 
hrother to Persimmon 
and Diamond Jubilee, 
called Morizel 11. ( ialder, 

Watts, and 'P. Doates 
were the jockeys of this 
good iierfornier. On his 
baik poor Oalder was 
victorious in the Man¬ 
chester Summer flip of 
i8p5, and he again suc¬ 
cessfully steered the horse 
next year iu the Prince’s 
Handicap, at Oatwick. 
fialdcr was a powerful 
rider. Put ' 1 '. l.oates’s 
turn for Mori/el came 
before this, an<l he can 
boast of having success¬ 
fully worn the. colours in 
the Prince’s first race at 
Ascot. fVell do I re¬ 
collect this race for the St. James’s Palace 
Stakes of 1805. It was set last on the 
card, and the entire Royal party stayed 
to the end to see the horse run, and the 
cheering was tremendous ;is 'P. I.oates first 
reached the goal. T. I.oates has won two 
Derbies, first on Donovan and then on the 
good-looking Isinglass. His eyi's of lafe years 
liave troubled him umch, but Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild has still first claim on his services. 
He was born at Derby in 
October, 1867, and is an 
able jockey. He was very 
unfortunate in i’ersim- 
mon’s Derby to lose his 
stirrup just at the critical 
point of that graml set to. 

He was on .St. Prusipiin, 
whom Persimmon never 
afterwaids defeateil. 

The last but not least 
of the jockeys who have 
ridden for the Prince is 
Nat Robinson, a brother 


of the Poxhill trainer, 
who him.self in the saddle 
did good service for the 
late James Jewilt’s stable. 
^'oung Robinson was an 
apjirenliee of R. Marsh, 
and he has ridden several 
times for the Prince. He 
is the sixth of the series 
of H.R.H.'s jockeys that 
wc jiroduce in the Royal 
colours. Robinson 
started his career as a 
jockey in 18175, when he 
won two races, but his 
best sea so n’s score 
occurred in 1897, when 
he won fifty nine events. 
He has not done much 
this year, having for his 
be.'dth been on a visit to 
gvpl. I le only returned 
home to Newmaiketa few 
weeks ago. 1 le is a rpiick 
and intelligent jockey. 

With .so small a stud the numerous suc¬ 
cesses g.iined in the Royal colours on the flat 
haw been remarkable. 'Phey are due in the 
first pku e to John Porter, who formed the 
Sandringham stud and trained ifs early 
produce, and of late years to Lord M.'in us 
Peresford and Richard Marsh. Liii to and 
including the .‘sandown liciipse Stakes, won 
by Diamond |ubilce, the Prince of Wales 
since starling flat racing, in 1886, has won 
seventy rai'es, worth 
I ^,’92,01.7, a Sum that does 
not include second or 
third money or the 
('.rand National and 
other slec[)lechases. 
H.R.H.'s best year, how¬ 
ever, was 189(1, ft*'’ both 
numbers and value. He 
then won a do/en races 
worth ^,36,819 ; yet with 
the .St. Lager Diamond 
Jul.iilee in value may sur¬ 
pass his own brother’s 
record. 
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Living Her Oivn Life. 


liv (1. M. Roiiins. 



j r do y(3u really consider 
thai ill order to achieve 
siicri'ss in art one oii)>ht 
never to j;o in for the social 
side of Ihinjrs at all?” urged 
Wijinie, ruflling all her 
alrisidy unkempt locks afresh with one hand, 
as she stood leaning in her modelling 
hlouse—against the mantel in Philippa 
W'ymond’s studio. 

In Winnie's hand was the subject of 
disctissioti a much-crumpled acting edition 
of “ As \du I ,ik(t 
It," 

Philippa wa;. 
at lua- easel a 
tall, finely - de 
vcloped gill, 
whose clothes 
and stvil' of hair 
were iiggia.-ssively 
modern — ob¬ 
viously intended 
to emi)hasi/.e tbe 
fact that this VV.'I ,s 
a revolted mem- 
Ijer of society, 
who had shaken 
the dust of Philis¬ 
tinism off her feet 
for ever. It said 
something lor 
her attiactions 
that, in spite of 
it all, she was 
attractive still. 

She looked both 
reset ', ed and 
(k't rniined, but 
therew as a subtle 
r.isi'i'sition about 
the eyes and 
about the soft ceawes of 
moutb which luevenled 
seeming harti. 

She laid a square, strong 
wide brusli upon the citnvas 
sue replied :— 

“ I’e 'ple must fidlow'their own inclinations 
and be guided by their own common sense. I 

Vpt. xx.—38* 



a really lovely 
her face from 


touch 

before 


with a 
her as 


can’t do the two things myself, that’s all I know 
about it; and I am too keen about pa.s.sing 
into the Academy Schools to risk chances by 
going into this thing. Hesides,” she added, 
tifter a luiuse, with a disdainful downward 
curve of that e.\])re.ssive mouth, “ look what 
a crew you have to mix yourself up with— 
Hilly Dunster and Casmiir l.efanu and all 
that clii|ue ! Do yon think 1 have kept out 
of it all these months to let myself be caught 
now ? ” 

Winnie see sawed doubtfully on her heels 
and toes and 
[laused before 
replying. “Arc 
you sure that it’s 
wise of yon, Phil, 
to make yourself 
so unpo|mlar ? ” 
Philippa re¬ 
mained a long 
moment, her 
brush jroised in 
mid air, looking 
p a r t i c u 1 a r 1 y 
liandsome, and 
a little angry. 

“ Who says I 
am unpo[)ular ? ” 
“It’s only 
since these the¬ 
atricals that I 
have heard it 
said,” replied 
Winnie, “ and I 
am inclined to 
think you had 
better know it.” 

A m usement 
had succeeded 
disdain in the 
mind of Philippa. 
She laughed a kiiigh of bewitching swi-etness. 

“Weil, dear,” said she, “I don’t think 
it will kill me after all.” 

“ \’ou may preUaid to despi.se us all,” 
returned Winnie, nettled, “but it does not 
do to be so stand off, I’hil. Ever since you 
came they have been wanting to know who 
you ate, wheae you come from, who your 


I AM I.IM‘c>lTI,Al< V 
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[KM)|)lc arc, and why )<iu keep yourself so 
ai)arl from the rest of us. You need not 
pretend not to know tliat you are the only 
girl ill the school who helongs neither to the 
Hockey, nor the 'J'ennis, nor the Sketch 
(dul), nor the Dramatics.’' 

I’hilip|>a whirled her lirush over Ih.t head 
with a girsture of impallenee. 

“They haven’t got enough to do in this 
school to mind their own business," caied 
she, with eiH-rgy. “ Why cannot .a poor 
tacatun; remain in the obsiiiiity that best 
belits her?-' What l•.an it mattir to I’illy 
Duuster who mv grandfather was?-' If I 
insisted on inviting him to diiiiwa it might ; 
but as 1 never speak to him from week's iaid 
to week's end, wbv should be tronbli- his 
great mind? I ,et him learn his jiart and be 
easy. I’ri' take n a ticket for their jireeious 
tiu-atrieals, and what more can they e\pe< t;'’’ 

“ \’es, you've taken a lii ket ; Lint do you 
mean to go?’' askial W'iimi •, in a low tom-. 

rililippa Hushed swiltly a vivid red, and 
looked lomid sharplv- “ Y'ou know a gn at 
deal, W'iimi 

“ 1 know nothing, Phil, Wbeii you eol 
toned to me and asked un- to come and sit 
wiih roll, and said 1 might call you Pbil, 
1 thought wa- wr-re to be Iriends : that you 
would not treat int- like the lest of the 
students that von des|)ise so.” 

“Of what ilo you complain in my treal- 
nieiil of you ? '’ 

“ \'ou never tell me aiivtliing.” 

“ Winnie,''said her friend, ijiiietly, “once 
I did tell you something : 1 told you I was 
competing for the Head Master’s Pri/te. 
Ni'Xl niorning t'asimir l.elaini knew it." 

It was W iiinir 's turn to blush. 

“ W'omeii who givi- each other awav do 
more to throw back the aibaiieeiiieiil of 
tiu'ir sex than ten thousand Itonil Stn-et 
walking laslhoii jilates,'' ipiietlv said Miss 
Wymond. “.Sorry, but you are not far 
enough along the road to gii-atness to be 
anybodv's eonlidante, mv poor little woman.” 
'I'bere was no answer ; Winnie was looking 
baflled and sulky. .'\ sudden thought turned 
Phili|)pa's head like lightning towards her. 
“Did they sr-nd you up here this afternoon 
to draw me ? ” site demanded ; and as she 
was answered otily by a burning and down¬ 
cast face, she tidded, very gently, “Oh, 
Winnie ! A traitor ■ '’ 

“ I am nothing of the kind," replied the 
girl, angrily. “ It is you, rather, who are the 
traitor: among us but not of us, living by 
yourself :md to yourself. When you joined 
the Kyrle .Schools you made yourself a 


member of a community : but you repudiate 
all the ties of membership.” 

“ I recognise P.ernurd 1 .arkin’s style ; or is 
it billy after all ? ” asked Philifipa, ironically. 
“ Why is it impossible for human beings to 
leave anyone alone? Now, if I were to go in 
for i ritieising them, or complain of them in 
any way ! lint 1 never do ; 1 am [irobably the 
one student who has never said a spiteful 
thing of one of them ; anti yet they tnu.st set 
to work to poi.son the miivl of the only girl 1 
could talk to a little sometimes. I think you 
had better take yourself and your play out of 
tiu; loom for a whiky my dear ; you have ])Ut 
mv monkey u|). " 

“ I think you are unjust and nonseusit al,” 
.s.iiil Winnie, warmly. “ \'ou t.ilk of being let 
alene; t an yi;U preti-iul that von don't know 
that you're by far the most sn iking girl in the 
schools? ('an you pretend not to know that 
the ('bief would give his eyes if you would 
pkiy Riiso/i'in/'! .And ton ought to play it ; 
\ou can act you have aetu.illv played the 
pail, for von told nu.- so. 

“.Another eonfulenee wbieb apparently has 
not been respected,'’ obsi rved Philipjia, with 
a eurlmg lip : ani .1 Winnie llouueed out of 
the room with :ui angry word. 

“They should send somebody le.ss tisms- 
parent th.m that pool child, when they plot 
to make me eouunit myself,” she murmured, 
with heaving breast, when she found herself 
alone. “Oh nir-, lor tlu- bateluluess ol ones 
neighbour 1" “the brute world howling." 
A'e.s, they do howl. Pieeause I am young and 
passalily good-looking 1 may not work with 
out distraction ! W'hal right has a young 
woman to work? Is she not g toy, a thing 
to amusi- other peopk-? (Ian she haw.- a 
voi ation, a life work ? Oh, no, she must fullil 
her destiny o| ilressing in pri-tty elotlu-s to 
be looked at 1 - \\drst and be-si, men are all 
alike. No i'.irl is to be allowed to take her¬ 
self seriously.” 

As she retleeted her hand closed, almost 
imperceptibly, over a letter she had received 
that morning, which lay on a table among 
tiibr-s of colour, Oeriuan dietionaries, and 
unwashed dinner things. .She made a con- 
temjiliious grimace as she gkineed at it : — 

“ The i,odge, Polesley. 

“Dear Philip|)a, — Herewith is inclosed 
your (|uarterly instalment. If you should 
need more, please let me know. 1 hope you 
are well and happy ; 1 am neither, but am 
aware that the fact lies outside the wide 
range of your interests. - - Yours sincerely, 
\'m. Akkwrkuit.” 

“ He would like me to take a villa at 
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'rootiii};, riiKl settle down with one niiiid ;ind 
a chai woinan, and the baby's mail cart in the 
front |)assa{;e,” imitUaed she. “ Ves, even 
Val, who pretended to love me ! 'I'iiere was 
more excuse for the parents, because they 
are a f,eni'ralion behind and could not 
understand ; for him tliere is none.” 

.She lu'Stowed .a few aimless strokes at 
random oik, her caina.s, and then (juite 
suddenly llun^ down palette and brushesand 
snatched out hi r hllndkerchiel to intercept a 
burst of uncontrollable tears. 


at a respectful distance.” She fastened up 
the beautiful locks. “Of course, the state 
of things between \’al and me does oblige 
me to be careful, lint he knows me better 
than to think J am hateful enough to-” 

She jiaused, her i-yes full of reflection, 
llit-n, pulling her blotter towards her, scribbled 
a line : — 

“Dear \’al, J received votir remittance 
today, with many thanks. 1 am getting 
terribly in your debt, but also 1 am progre.ss- 
ine so well with mv work that 1 feel sure of 


“ Mow am I to live in the worlil at .all K 
evervbodv is so detest,able ? ” sobbed she, 
casting hersi lf dow n U|)on a sofa. “ Wluai 1 
have a destiny before me ■ 1 have ! 1 know 

it 1 fia'I it! It is not as though 1 wa.;rc a 
vain idiot, eaten up with (aanecit. 1 have 
abilitii’s, and 
c a n n t) t h e I p 


being able to n-pav you before long ; and I 
put by sonu'thing cvi ry (piaiter, .so that 1 
((luhl really do w ith less. 1 am sorry you 
have Sent me to Covi n'rv : 1 sec as little as 
cvia' why you should, and it would be a 
pleasure to show yon my wairk and hear 
what you think of 
it. They are getting up 


knowing it. .Ml 
I ask is to he 
Ut aloiK; and 
alliiwcd to w 01 k. 
and that I am 
denied ! " 
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a pl.ay at this horrid 
pkne, :md I htive betfii 
wanrii (1 into saying that 
1 will play the p;irt rrf 
RiiSdliin/. Why cannot 
they leave me alone? 
I would not stay 
but for l,emo 
ine's teaching ; 
then- is no such 
otlu r in I .on- 
don ; but I sup 
pose wherever 
1 want I should 
f i n d p c o p 1 e 
just ,as horrid, 
as un.able to 
beliiwe in a girl’s 
singlisness of 
pur|)ose. Some 
of till' thiirgs you 
said to me aboirt 
the world and its 
wavs were true, 
1 regret to say. 
Hut, unlike you, 
I do not hold 
that because 
people have 
horrid minds 


“ Th(• ' 'llief 

would give his eyes if yon would play 
/I’c.ur/.'vi/,'-' she murmured. " Well, then, 
1 shall play Rasa/ind After all, it 
attracts more notice apparently to abstain 
bom iheit ridiculous play than to join in 
it ! Winive has conquered, after all. I will 
play Romlind. and if 1 know myself, I shall 
h.ive very little difficulty in keeping Orlando 


one IS to give up 
every plan, lest it should be misunderstood. 
On the contrary, if no one will begin to 
jirove to them tliat there are women who 
honestly wish to work and are not on the 
continual look-out for male admiration, how’ 
can society ever be r..formed ? I will make 
you own 1 am right yet. -Your sincere friend, 
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J’crchud oil a hu’h .slool in the studio, 
known as the “lairge Antique,” and sur¬ 
rounded by a grou[) of young men, Winnie 
Spence was in her element. 

“ She rounded on me,” she was saying, 
excitedly, “ and asked if you had all put me 




up to going to her : so 1 thought I had 
settled my lush and that nothing would 
make her act after that. However, 1 left it 
to soak in ; and what was my surprise when 
a few hours after I met the Chief, and he told 
me that Miss Wymond was going to jilay 
Rosalind! J could not believi' it.” 

■‘I’ll keep iny [iromise. Miss Spence: I’ll 
take you to the theatre,” said ISernard 
I.arkin, enthusiastically. . ‘‘N'ou’re a regular 
brick, and the whole school is obliged to 
you. It would have been too mortifying, 
with a beauty like that in the school, not to 
have her iti tlie show,” and the young man, 
who was the Apollo of the Kyrle, and was to 
be the Orlando of the cast, ran his lingers 
through his curly, dark hair. 

“ What fun it will be ! ” cried Winnie, who 
was cast for Audrey. “ She will never be 
able to come the high and mighty over you 
all after this ! She may think she can retire 


into her shell again, but she won’t; nothing 
makes one so intimate as theatricals.” 

“ I am going to get my friend I.ocksley, of 
the Academy Schools, to coach me in my 
part,” observed Larkin. “He’s a clever 
chair, if you like ; the sort of fellow who 
could do anything he put his 
hand to. He knows Miss 
Wymond, by the way, for he 
asked me something about her 
only the otlttrr day.” 

“ What ! ” sharply cried 
Winnie. “ Are you sure ? 
liecause, if yon are, it is par¬ 
ticularly interesting, for 1 always 
thought that Wymond was an 
name. I’m almost 
certain that I once saw the 
envelope of a letter to her 
with some other name on it.” 

“ Well, you are wrong there, 
I think ; he: said Mi.ss I’hili])pa 
Wymond, as plainly as po:ssilrle. 
He asked me what was thought 
of her work here; I told him 
her work was not up to niueli, 
but that slie herself was great 
things, only nobody couUI gel 
at her. I told him that the 
Chief ])assed all her things 
because she is so fetching, and 
he was afraid if she didn't 
think she was getting on she 
would leave. He .said he 
thought that w.'is mean ; and 
he was right ; so it is.” 

“ 1 suspect Mi.ss Wymond 
has a past of some sort ; the 
ambition of such a handsome girl to become 
an R.A. student is quite iiH'xplicable on any 
other grounds,'’ said Casimir Lefanu, with 
his slanting smile. 

“Did she know Larkin was to pl.ay 
Orlando 'I ” asked Billy 1 tunster, slily. Winnie 
nodded. “ 1 told her ’’; and the whole 
grou|) laughi'd a little. 'I'liey did not mean 
to be either ill-bred or unkind ; the know¬ 
ledge that they were either woulil have greatly 
surpri.sed them. 

At the moment I’hilippa herself appeared, 
walking slowly to her place before the 
Hermes of Praxiteles, which she was drawing 
for her studentship. 'I'wo or three of them 
cried out to her how glad they were that she 
was going to act. She faced them with a 
cold look, her head held high. 

“I asked Lemoine whether he thought it 
would make any difference to my Academy 
chances, and he said, ‘No,’” said she. 
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with fro/ch sweetness. “ So 
1 deeided to try.’’ 

“ Any difference to her 
Academy chances!” they snig¬ 
gered among themselves after¬ 
wards. “ No, indeed, nothing 
could do that! ’Cute 'of old 
Lemoine ! ” 

It was after the fifth or 
sixth reiiearsal tliat Philippa 
felt herself, by .flmost in 
sensilde degrees, obliged to 
drop in |)art the veil of re.servit 
whitdi slie had always hitherto 
drawn between herself and 
the students. Her whole 
nature was intiaiselv dra 
tnatie; had she but known 
it, her artistie a.s[iiration.s 
were but a dramatic pose; 
she w.is a far better actress 
than dranghlswoinan, and the 
ofamati un. l.indled into something like en 
thu.sia.sin at th,- s|)aik of her ability. ,Sbe 
loved Shakespeao', and she loved A’o.w//W.- 
nioreov(^r, her Or/unlo w.as not otily person 
able, l)Ut he ha<l histrioni<'gifts of no mean 
ordi-r; and she eoulil not wholly eonec'al 
from herself the fai t that it was a pleasure to 
act with him. 

few (l.ivs after her d'a'ision was first 
taken site received the following letter:— 

“ I tear Philipp.i,- Have you rellected that 
the part of Rosalind demands a doublet and 
host:?—Vonrs sincerely, V.\i, .Arkwric.ht.” 
I'o this she replied : — 

“ I tear Val, - .Are you afraid that 1 shall 
accpiire a doublet and hose in my disposition? 
- Yours sincerely, Piiii.iiu’.v.” 

An answer was received to this eflect:. 

“ Hear Philippa, No, that is not possible; 
but I know that you desire it.—Yours sin¬ 
cerely, Y.m. AirKwuionr.” 

'Phis last was really too contemptible to 
merit a retort, so it ri:ceivcd none. 

Meanwhile, Orlando was reci-iving most 
valuable coael’ing in his part from his friend 
l.ocksicy of the R.A. Schools. 

“ A brilliant sort of beggar, Locksley,” he 
was wont to say ; “ I wish he would come to 
rehearsals and drill us all a bit; he does the 
wrestling scene better than I'shall ever do it. 
He bad Cnar/es and me up in his rooms 
last night, and put us through our paces 
finely. He takes me right through my 
part, night after night. I’ve tried hard 
to get hiij) to come here, but he won’t 
go anywhere : some woman has spoilt his 
life.” 



“.Spoilt his life?’’ s.iid Winnie, incitii.si- 
tively. 'Phis sounded interesting. 

“ \'es ; he partly told me about it. She 
married him, and then he found out she 
didn’t care for him. He was in good prac¬ 
tice as a doctor, bnt he threw it all up and 
left the place where be lived somewhere in 
the Midlands: he coukln’t face people after¬ 
wards, 1 supi>ose.” 

“ Is he ugly? ” iTiquired Winnie. 

“ Not he ; a great line cha[) : he could 
lloor Charhs a goorl deal better than I can ; 

in fact, you kmrw, I 'orbes ’’.the .student who 

took the part of thi: wrestler i.s a good 
deal .stronger than 1 am really.” 

“ I wish your friend would come to a 
rehearsal,’’ s.iid Miss .Spenct:. 

“ He is coming to the performance,” 
replied Hirkin ; “and though 1 say it, 1 think 
he will be pleased with the wrestling: it is 
nut bad for amateurs ; if only Korbes doesn’t 
get too excited and give me a bit loo 
much ! ” 

“do on ; I sha’n’t,” said P'orbes, who was a 
muscular, broad, bandy young fellow, with a 
good heart, but a hot temper. 

“ Wish I’d cultivated my muscle a bit 
more,” observed Orlando, pensively. “ I go 
to the dym now regularly every day after 
work, and I really an. getting harder ; at first 
1 used to sit down and howl every time 
Forbes got a hold 0:1 me” 
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“Niinsensf,’ s.iid Witmie. “But, I say, 
doesn't I’hilijtjta do her [i.arl grandly? I am 
sim|ily longing for the dress rehearsal, to see 
her in her boy’s dress ; l .enioine has designed 
it, and it is jimply ravishing : all green and 
russet, and the sweetest little eap in the 
worlil.” 

“How do you like niy doublet?’' asked 
Larkin. “ Loeksley U'lit it to me : it is what 
he wore when he did the [lart ; he is just my 
height. Li‘moine thinks it a rip|)ing get up.’’ 

“ 1 think we shall be proud of the good 
rild sehool when the night arrive.s,” cried 
Billy Diin.sler, with unction. 

'I'bey were, |)erh:!ps, the most (h lightful 
days that l'hili|)pa \\ ymond had < ver known. 
Jlronghi n[> in a sleepy town in the Midlands, 
she had early imbibed iileas of emancipation, 
from a governess who longed to exploit the 
hand.some, clever girl, ami to get her away 
from hi'f mediocre surroundings. When Val 
Arkwright bmigbt the old rlrx tor’s practice 
and sellK'd in the place he lost no tinte in 
losing his heart to Miss Wymon.l. She 
scornerl him with tin- intense scorn of tin; 
very young modern woman. Marriage had 
no pkice iu lurr |)rogramme- at le.ist, not for 
yeais and yetirs to come. She was going to 
London to be a b;ichelor girl, and live her 
uwii Life with a very largr: L. It was only 
when, to her rage and mortification, lu-r 
paients flatly negatived all these lofty ideas, 
and refused outright to supply the neces 
.sary sinews of war, that it occurred to 
I’hiliiipa to look on marriage as a possible 
outlet, ;i possible met hod of gaining her own 
way. She was not really ipiite so hateful as 
such an idea suggests ; she was only selfish 
with that vast scllishness which is inculcated 
by the literature imbibed by the nioderii girl. 
Of duty and saiTifiei’ she bad no notion, only 
of her ow n dcKires, her own abilities, her own 
dcvelojmient. Her unsuspicious parents 
were delighted to set: her, as they 
hoped, hajipily and normally in love, at d 
married to ;t rising young man, who h;id 
some private means of his own as well as a 
thriving practice. Val was very much in 
love ; his bride quite expected to be able to 
twist him round her little linger; when she 
found him as unreasonable as her parents 
h.id been, siu simply could not understand it. 
Surely he must see that the law of her being 
demanded that site should have scope. She 
was sr) pi rsuaded that the domestic life was 
of necessity a narrow one, that she believed 
no intelligent person could think otherwise. 
'I’bat V'al rhmild accuse her of marrying him 
under false ['reteuccs I Why, she had re¬ 


fused him once, and in accepting him had 
(rarefiilly expkained that she did not hold 
with “ iteing in love,” as the .saying is ; to 
whicl) he had made the regulatioti besotted 
reply of the lover, that if she would but 
marry him, “the love would come.” 

Lair warning had heeii liis : yet, in that 
terrible, .stormy interview after their niarri.ige, 
he had acted as tliough he had heen be¬ 
trayed. He told her she should have the 
one tiling for wbieli she bad married liim — 
the easli necessary for her till edneation, and 
nothing more. He was not a demonstrative 
man : .she did not fully reali/e bis eonlc-mjit. 
Superbly slu- undertook to repay bim till 
wlu'ii the world should ri.cognise her great 
talent ; and with no regret tniil a ba|)|iy heart 
slie took her wav to London. It was six 
months since tlii-ir pttrting, which took place 
on the evening of llu’ir wedding day. \'al, ac 
cording to bis wife’s ideas, was still sulking; 
that is to say. In; declined to eoinc and see 
her, and seemed to take no inti rest in lira- 
rise and jirogress 1 It was a far cry from 
I'olesley to London, and she knew the 
ill inands of bis practice ; but she was 
conscious of a wish that lie should behold 
her as Rimt/iiui, on the eve (.if the day that 
was to witness her furtlier tiiumpb ; loi the 
,\eadcmv List was to be out on the inoviiiiig 
after the pci loiin:ini-e. She b.ad only been 
acipiainled with her luisbanil for tbnr 
months before their mariiagc, and her 
lourtship bad liecn :i .sboit one; she knew 
verv little iil \';il. 

1 Lrs brief Irliia-s still reached her with the 
I’lilcsiev post iiiaik ; that be was'slill there 
it would ne\er have oeeurred to her to 
question. Il.'iil be reinovcil, surely her 
lather and rnotiiei would have mi ntioned it, 
lor .she still beatd fioiii them, tbongh she 
was, as slie impeniteiitly remarked, “in their 
black books. ’ 

I be great Antique Studio liud been turned 
into a theatre by Ibe skilful efforts of many 
willing baiuls ; it w.as full to oveillovving of 
visitors when the eventful evening of “As 
\’ou I ike It ” arrived. 

I’hilippa was radiant in beauty ami spirits. 
'I'bat little barbed sliaft of \\ Innie’s about 
her being unpopular bad rankled, as the 
young lady meant that it should. Miss 
Wymond Itad thawed during the rehearsals, 
and by degrees, .as she felt the eliarm of bet- 
power, had become a diffirent creature, 
sparkling and gracious, revelling in the sun 
of admiration. 'I’hi.s, indeed, was life--this, 
indeed, was better than the (iirl’s Lfiendly te.is 
at Polcsley Vicarage, or the charades at tlie 
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Manor House at Christmas time, whicli liatl 
been her wiltlest dissipations, until her am¬ 
bitious governess had brought her to stay in 
London. And when she might he tasting 
such delights Val had wished her to settle 
down as du' wife of a country doctor 1 

Jternard l.aikin, tlu: Orlando, seemed in a 
very excited stale : he was nervous about the 
wresiliug ; young horhes was nettled Ijceaiise 
he was nervous, seeming to think that l.arkin 
was ap|)rehen.sive ll«it he would not play fair; 
the two both seemed a little out of them- 
selve.s. All went well, however ; the wrestling 
was a brilliant hit of work for amateurs ; but 
the last tussle struck Philippa, who was watch 
ing with ail her might, as somewhat (ksully. 
•She thought she .srrw Orlando reel slightly, as 
( '1/0/Its was thrown; and when she approached 
to eorrgr.atulali' him it was evident thrrt either 
he wrts aeling a tiitli' loo will or that he 
rerrlly hail a dilTreulty irr replying to her'. 

1 lis final erv - 


“ Rise to the emergency, I hope,” said 
Philippa, with carmine cheeks and brilliant 
eyes. 

'Phe situation piriued and .stimulated her. 
Lock.sley had been the unknown hero of the 
entire .school for the past few weeks. Her 
courage mounted high, her heart beat at the 
thought that she wtis to :ret with him ; .she 
w.as so sure of her part, she could hel]) him 
throirgh ! 

■As they dressed, more news was brought. 

“They’ve begirrr.’’ “The airdienee don’t 
know the dilfercnee.” 

“ lie’s the s.rme height, the .same wig, the 
same rnake-irp." “ I le is eleier !” “.Abetter 
voice than l,ar'kin's more rrssiiranee 1 ” 
“ How liK'ky that he was here 1 ’’ 

Rostil/nil was only orrt of her dressing- 
room just in time to inrrke her entrance with 
Eo/nl/slo/to mill Ctlia. She had not so 
iiureh as si-eii the sinrnge Orlando: and she 
eoirld not lurt feel a little real ircrvousness 


<). ihnii nrt 

Or Cli.ulfs, Iri wiait r 

was barelv oirl ol his mouth* 
when the erriirriri was rrrng^ 
sharply dowrr ; .rnd l.aikin, 
staling about like one who 
could riot S' e. fell into the 
■u rns of Pol lies, who rushed 
loi'waid fi'oin thi' wings. 

“He is f.iiiiling ; Porbes 
was loo rough with him,’’ 
whispered Ct lia to l\osali//d : 
and they looked with dismay 
at e.'K'h other-. 

“ He’ll be all right,” hur¬ 
riedly .said the stage manager. 

“ \'ou two mustn't delay, or 
vou won’t be in your other 
clothes in time.’’ 

'Phev hurried off, but, as 
they dri'ssed, hits ol deplor 
able news began to arrive. 

“ 1 le's badh iuirl.” “ 'Phi'y 
think Ill’s strained liiiiisell 
inside. “'Phe (diiel is 
giving it to p'oibes. ' “'Phey 
say he 'in’l go on.” “ What 
eiei -s to be done ? ’ “ What 
a fortunaii. thing! Ho you 
know what they ari going to 
do ? M l. Li 'ksley is in the 
audien- e, amt he's going to 
lake it! He coached poor 
Larkin ! 'Phe dress fits him ! 


tWII, 

URIhU’PS 


as Ctlia deseribed his appro.aeh ; her cry, 
“ \\ hat shall I do with rny doublet and 



lie knows .ill the business ! 


“ I say, Mi.ss Wymond, what 
shall you do ? ’ 


PIILV hP(«'H k,''NI-RON PM).’’ 
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hose ? ” <'anic from her very tieart, and it 
was with a strange perturltation of spirits 
that site watched the tall, graceful figure 
strolling through the forest glades, his eyes 
upon the paper of verses in his hand. 

Then, forthwith, a tlirill ran through her, 
for when Orlando lifted his gaze to hers, and 
they stood confronted--behold, Locksley was 
none other than Val, her husband ! 

The rush of feelings and of surnuses was 
so great that for a few perceptible seconds 
she could not speak. How came he tliere? 
Was he, too, an artist ? What would he 
think of her in her male attire? 11 is glance, 
good-humouredly ironical, seemed to show 
that, if anything, he despised her. A wild 
feeling of suffocation overlook her ; an icy 
something was mounting upwards to her 
heart ; another inomenl and she would faint; 
it was that cool, sarcastic challenge in N'al’s 
eyes that brought her back to reason. Was 
she going to fail? Never! She ste[)|)cil out 
and gave the next lines of her part with 
renewed gusto; and a la itic of the stage, 
who was in the audienie, turned to his 
neighbour and said: “ That girl is a genius ; 

I have never seen such a l.>it of acting as that, 
not in the best London theatres.” 

The rest of that evening was always after- 
w'ards a blank in I’hilippa’s mind. She knew 
that she distinguished herself, for people told 
her so afterwards ; but her own memory 
failed to record any one of the thousand 
impressions that crowded upon it. The 
evening’s laurels were by no means exclusively 
hers : they were extensively shared by the 
Orlando who had resciu-d the play and the 
school out of such an unfortunate irnpo-^M. 
Val took his honours very coolly ; it was 
his air of coolness atid dt:tachmenl that 
struck and confuseil I’hilippa. When first 
they met, after the })lay was over, in the 
green-room, he went up to her with a iiuiel 
ease of manner, and held out his hand. 

“ May T venture to d.iiin a slight i>rcvious 
acquaintance with Mi.ss Wymond ?’’ he 
’ asked. 

“ She does not remember you, for 1 asked 
her the other day,’’ put 'in Winnie S|)ence, 
with alacrity. “ 1 said you had told Mr. 
Harkin that you thought you knew her, and 
she said she did nut know the name.” 

“ I remember now ; 1 have met Mr. 
Locksley,” replied I’hilipfia, with an effort : 
'• but I did not know he was an art student.” 

“ I p.assed into the Academy Schools a 
good many years ago,” he replied, “ and 
then decided not to avail myself of the 
Studentship ; htit lately 1 changed my mind. 


so I applied to the authoritie.s, and as a 
s[)ecial favour they waived the rules and let 
me in, although 1 am so much over age.” 

“No wonder they let him in,” said Billy 
Dunstcr, admiringly. “ He is no end of a 
swell ; we of Kyrle’s are not in the same 
sfeet with him.” 

“Oh !” said Val, “ but 1 understand that 
Mi.ss Wymond is going to make the school 
famous: we shall meet now and then, I 
hope, when you are in the R.A., Miss 
Wymond.” 

l’hili|>pa thought they probably would; 
she felt strange and unready; in some 
my.stcrious manner Val had taken the wind 
out of her s.iils. That night on which she 
had expected to retire to rest in a blaze of 
glory she was, as a matter of fact, conscious 
ol but one idea that she had been made to 
)ilay second fiddle by the husband whom 
she had regarded little, and vaguely looked 
df)wn ujton. " \ brilliant chap!” had been 
the universal verdii'l upon \'al. 

Himly she t tought she could recollect 
that, in courts' p days, \'al had confc.sscd 
that he had .limself “ spetiled a certain 
amount of cantas ” before hr: took to 
doctoring; but she had not heeded; her 
own futitre atiil not her lover's past had been 
what interested her at the time ; the .shy 
confideticcs of the youitg man, luintblc 
because he loved so deeply, had been things 
of little tnotnenl. 

Now she h.ad to own that, if at the schools 
V.al turned out to be a gre;iter swell than 
she, she would look rather foolish. She had 
more than insinuated, wheti In: and she had 
di.scu.ssed the .subject, that the world would 
be irretrievably injured should the taletits of 
l’hili|)p.t Arkwright be tillowed to remain in 
obscurity. Had this m.tn, who had c.arncd 
that entrance- to the schools which she 
so highly jrrized, atid not even cared to 
follow it up, perhaps thought her a 
trifle ridiculous in her egotism? The 
bare fact that such a rclletuion cros.sed 
the young woman’s tnind might be taken as 
proof that Val, in the lesson he had given 
that evening proving himself at a stroke 
hi;r ccjual :tt least in two branches of that 
Art which she loved to spell with a capital 
—had really tauglil her something. 

To sleepless eyes it secmwl a weary while 
before it was time for the post to arrive 
next morning. It brought no welcome 
envelope from Burlington Hou.se. But the 
J’ost Office is not infallilile, and her belief in 
herself was still unshaken. She would go 
down to Piccadilly and see the list. Of 
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course, not Ijccausc there was any doubt 
that her own name would lie among the first 
dozen, hut because it was the custom of the 
studimts to foregather there. Hul it was not 
the thing to go down too early : that would 
be to display an unbecoming eagerness. 
Nor must it be left too late, hist some 
returning friend should bring in the news 
si.cond-hand ; in the result she went down 
about twelve. 

It is not loo mufb to say that her brain 

reeled under the sboek.Surely . . . . 

it was a mistake ! . . . . Why, even Hilly 


Dunster was in ! . . . . Ob, crowning horror, 
(,as)..nr l.elatiu was in ! . . . . And her own 
name, not culy la low the fatal bar, but so 
far lielow it below any of those who bad 
gone up from 'hf Kvrie ! 

She ..tood a few minutes, trying to lake it 
in ; to take in the awful fact that she had no 
more prospect of being able to rejtay Val the 
cost of lier training than she had six months 
ago. li. must- it must be a mistake. 'I’wo 
or three fellow-students came up and con- 
Vot. XX. 30. 


doled with her cheerfully. “ Reastly hard 
luck,” they called it; but even Philippa's 
vanity could see that they w'ere not in the 
least surprised. 

All the world was different; everything 
other than she had thought it; her conviction 
of her own ability, ctirefully fo.slered by an 
injudicious governess, captive, like Val, to 
the girl’s jiersonal charm, began to totter and 
crumble ; for though Philippa was vain and 
ignorant, she was not a fool: she had some 
elements of greatness in her; Val’s instinct 
when he fell in love with her had not been 
wholly at fault. 

.She erosseil Piccadilly with 
an effort, for her knees were 
trembling under her, and 
entered an .Aerated Hread shop, 
not because she wanted lunch, 
but because she felt that she 
must sit down and think. .She 
orderetl :i bun and some milk, 
whieb she could not touch ; 
and sal in a dark corner, with 
the tears llowing unostenta¬ 
tiously, though visibly enough 
to the young man who had 
followeil her in and was wati:h- 
ing her every movement. 

When she felt able to stand 
she rose, paid her modest 
reckoning, and sought the 
s[)eei:il grt en 'bus which would 
put her down at what her 
Ixichelor-girl friends were wont 
to call “ her digs.” 

.Standiiig in her studio, 
among her many canvases, she 
controlled her first melodra¬ 
matic desire to slash at them 
with ;i dinner - knife. They 
looked wondrous bad, viewed 
from her new standpoint; but 
she might improve. For the 
fill lire, she must send back 
V.ir.s remittances, lake to |)ot- 
boiling try again for the R.A. 
.schools. 

Would she siiece'ed next time? If she 
did not, she would be (>ver age. Was this 
life, after all, more profitable than the one 
she might have spent at Val’s side ? 

Well, but she hail no choice now. Val’s 
cool, ironical, contem()luous manner had 
shown her that the alternative was no longer 
hers. .She must perforce confume this life of 
daubing and loneline.ss mil disaiipointment; 
should she now ask \’al to forgive her, 
what could he think of such a woman ? The 
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glimpse sIk' li.'ul had of his conlcnipt gave 
her no desire lo inrrease it. 

At last she might give way ; there was 
nobody to see and despise : she sank down 
upon the modi I's ‘‘ throne ” and wept a storm 
of tear.s. 

She did not hi’ar the door open, or tlie 
landlady mumhling that a gentleman had 
('.'died ; .she wt'pt on unrestrained until the 
gentleman in question came near, and with 
perhaps the greatest effort of self-command of 
his whole life touched her lightly on the 
shoulder. 

She did not start ; she sat up in her woe, 
leeling a .sort of defiant gladness that he 


should see her at her very worst, all disfigured 
by crying ; he would know that she was not 
trying to fascinate him. She choked hack 
the tears,, jiulling out a little sijuare of 
damp embroidered cambric which struck Val 
as quccrly pathetic, and after a minute she 
found a voice. 

“ You have come to gloat over me ; it is 
your right; you have beaten me all round, 
and I know and feel that I am a vain egotist 
and have greatly overrated my ability. But — 


but 1 should like you to think that you have 
overrated my meanne.ss. After this 1 cannot 
take any more of your money ”... a long 
pause. Val did not move or break it . . . 
“ and I am glad you are here, for 1 wish to 
.say that 1 feel—1 partly realize —how hateful 
it was of mo to marry you at all.” 

“It was in hopes of hearing you say that 
that 1 came,” said Val, softly. lie sat 
down beside her on the edge of the 
“ throne.” 

“ 1 did not come to gloat, l’hili|)pa ; only 
to ask you to come home.” 

“ I lome 1 ” she cried, with a fresh burst of 
grief. “There is no home! 1 have driven 
you away from your life and your 
work, and—and — 1 don’t think 1 
could live with anybody who 
desjiised me as you do.’’ 

“ I’hil, my dearest, may 1 say 
sonu'lhiiig without your ordering me 
out of the room ? 1 thought, when 

we [larti'd, that your experiment 
might last about six months, if I 
gave you vour head and let you do 
as you liked. .So I put in a loium 
tiiu’iii at I’oleslev, and f(.)r aught 
that peo[)le there know lo the con¬ 
trary, you and 1 have had a pro¬ 
tracted honeymoon. It — h’m 
hasn’t quite been that for me, as 
you may guess ; but believe me, my 
own, 1 never meant to let you go out 
of my life ; I saw 1 had not won 
you ; hut 1 mean to do .so if I can. 
W'ill you come, little woman, and 
let me try ? ” 

“ But you must, you must despise 
me 1” she cried afresh, covering her 
fai'i', K'st 1 h‘ should .see the colour 
that Hooded it. 

V.d removed the hands with the 
greatest determination, and ki.s.sed 
her on the mouth. 

“ What have 1 said nr done, Phil, 
that you should take me for a prig?” 

But to this day Mrs. Arkwright 
rem.iins in ignorance of the fact that Orlando 
and Charles were her husband’s suborned 
accomplices. And I.arkin and Forbes, to 
their honour be it said, have kept their own 
counsel valiantly, Forbes bearing without a 
murmur the odium of having, by a foolish 
display of h()rse[)lay, jeopardized the success 
of the Kyrle’s greatest effort. His admira¬ 
tion for Val and ?hilip|ia is great enough 
to render him indifferent to blame on this 
head. 



The Zcppeliti Air-Ship. 

I 5 y Thomas E. C.'urtis. 

Photos, bv Alfred It'olf, Conslatn. These are the only fhotogra/ihs authorized by Count Zeppelin, 


H all experiments going 
1 we ought soon to he able 
I travel through the air. The 
:lehraled nying-niachine in- 
.'iitishby I’rofessor l.arigley, a 
...w years :igo, proved that Hy- 
ing-inachines could lly ; and the more recent 
experiments by Stdiwarz and Danilewsky have 
increasi'd the belief that the era of aerial 
flight was near. The latest experiment, made 


two big windows (eleven on each side) and 
its almost innumerable pontoons (on whicli 
the huge building floated), has for many 
months been an object of great attraction 
to those visiting the beautiful Swiss lake. 

I'he illustration with which we open this 
article, while it does not show the pointed 
end, so constnxded to diminish the resist¬ 
ance of the air, gives an admirable idea of 
the balloon-house. I'ou- hundred and fifty 




TIIK ZKI-riil.lN AIK-smr I.N fi s KJ.fJATlNO IK>USE ON LAKK Ct)NS'I ANf;i:- SHttWINO TJIl-: UlvAk ENU, 
WHUill IS lOMCAL IN SHAPE. 


only a month or two ago, byf anint Zeppelin, 
on Take (ionstance, with one of the most 
ingenious, cxiiensive, and carefully - con¬ 
structed tialloons of modern times, was so 
successlul in proving the rigidity and safety of 
an air sh’j) at a high altitude, that the com¬ 
plete : iil'mission of the air to the mechanism 
of man seem-- nearer than over at hand. The 
interest of the whole scientific world in the 
experiiiieiit vxis deep, and an unwonted 
exliibition of interest by the ordinary public 
took place. 

'I he balloon -was constructed in a wooden 
shed on I-ako Constance, at a little town 
calleil Manzell, near J'riedrichshafen, and 
tlvs curious pointed structure, with twenty- 


feet long, .seventy eight broad, and sixty-six 
high, it is, indeed, a formidable object. The 
rear end, through which we are able to see 
part of the air ship, is usually covered with a 
curtain, to ward off the curious; and the 
front end is given up to offices, store-rooms, 
and sleeping accommodation for such work¬ 
men as have to act as sentinels at night. 

There can be little doubt that this con¬ 
struction shed is one of the most perfect of 
its kind over devised, and, incidentally, it 
shows the care and skill with which Count 
Zep[)elin and his engineers prejtared them¬ 
selves against untoward delay and accident 
in the consummation of their great plan. If, 
for instance, we could row up to this 
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iniiiiensr lloiitiii” slnictuR' \vc slioiild I'iikI it tlic [lonlooiis sijiiporl the shed, and lliat the 

ivstini' ^racdully on nini’ty five pontoons, reniainder support the balloon. In other 

and we eouki understaird the advantage words, the balloon, on its own supports, can 

which such a shed, lloating on the bosom be etisily moved in and out of the shed. 



of an o|)cn hike, would hav<'IVa- tin-invetitor 'I'ln: c.\it, taking |)lace, for n-asons tilretidy 

in the e.vperimentiil trials of his machim-. givi-n, in tin: dina inm ol the vviinl, and 

No ground to lall n|)on, ;ind inilbing to assisteil by it, is particularly safe, as the 

run against 1 Again, by anchoring his shi-d danger of pressuic in the balloon tig.iiiist the 

at one ])oint only tin- inventor allows it sides of a shed so common in sln.-ds built on 

to tiirti, as on a pivot, with tlie wind, and kttid is avoidcri. It is reasonably certain 

thus gains the aid of the wind in getting his that all i-\i)erimrnts in airship constrtiction 

balloon out of the shed with tin- inininium <if will in future take placr: on water, eiwing to 

datnage and the maximum of spr-ed. the success anil ease with whii h the /.eppehn 

'I'he cost of the construction of tlur build balloon has been taken in and out ol tts 
ing in which the ballonn w-as housed alom- house on I ..-ike ('onstani-i-. 
exceeded 300,000 rnark.s. The plans of the W’heir the balloiau is n.-ady for tin trscent it 

workshop were marie by llerr 'I’afr-l, a well is pulK-il out of tin-shed on its own |)ontoons ; 

known Stuttgart architect, and thi- r ttn atid when its llight is over it is placed on the 

struction of the bttlloon was intrustcrl to |)ontoon lloor and drawn intr) llit: .shed. 

Herr Kaublcr. 'I'he construction was carrir-d I'kich openition lakes but a few uiinutes. 

out by seventy carpenters and thirty me- Our sr-cond illustration, tintl M-\eral succi-ed- 

chanics, and that tlie work was dour- well ing illiistralions, gives tin excellent idea of 



and caicfully is shown by tin: fact that every the door upon which thr; balkxm rests before 

Separate pic-rjc of m.-terial usr.-d in the.iir-ship dight. It alsr) affords us our first real view 

had h.een tested at least twir'c. of the huge cigar like structure that has so 

A word or two more tibout the sited and recently down itself into worldwide fame, 

we mtiy leave it, with the balloon. If we (,'onical at both ends, in order that resistance 

examine closely wc discover that part only of to the air may be lessened, and cylindrical 
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in sha]K.’, il mi^asurcs 39 ofl. in Icnstli, and 
has a dianintiT of afiout If looks, even 

at a closo vitjw, like a sini'le balloon ; but, 
in reality, it consists of seventeen small 
balloons, because it is divided into seventeen 
sections, eai'li {^as tight, like the water tight 
coin))aitinents on board a stcarnshi|). The 


gases) has been iiroved to last for two or 
three wt.'eks. 

'J’lie exterior of the balloon is made of 
l)egainoid, wiiich protects it both from sun 
and rain. The total capacity of the interior 
balloons is about 12,000 cubic yards of 
hydrogen gas ; and, lest any of our readers 
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interior is a massive framework of aluminium 
rods, strclehiiig Irom one imd ol the balloon 
to llur other, and held in place, by seventeen 
polvgonal rings, arranged ’ ill. apart. I'lacli 
ring is sup|)orted by aluminium wires, and 
the whole interior, looked at from one end, 
ap|)i'ars as if a lot of bieyi'le wheels had 
been pl.iced side 1 .))' siile. The whole series 
of sevcnieen sections is covered with a 
tough and light network of ramie. 

I'iaeh section, as we have said, is a balloon 
in itself, and each section is covered with a 
light silk le.Mure, which, by virtue of an india- 
rubbei coating, is, in the gi.meral sense of 
the word, gas-tight. So tight, indeed, has 
each balloon been made, that one filling of 
hydrogen (the lightest and most volatih' of 


should bankru|)t bimsi-lf by attempting to 
construct a /.eppelin balloon, we may as well 
atid that each filling costs in the neighbour- 
hooil of ,/,5oo. When the balloon is ready 
to be filled, the hydrogen gas, in 2,200 iron 
bottic.s, is 1 ,'roughl alongside the balloon-shed 
on pontoons, eai h l ontaining igo liollles, and 
all connected with ear:h other, thus forming a 
single reservoir, which in turn is connected 
with the balloon by a distributing pipe. It 
takes live hours to fill the whole balloon. 

It is one thing to build a balloon and 
another thing to make it go. It is still 
another thing to be able to control its flight, 
steering it this way and that, with the wind and 
against it. I lundrerls of inventors, including 
the latnented Itariiis (ireen, have failed 
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be<!aust; of their inelliocls of steering and [)ro- 
pulsion, or the absence of each. J 5 ut it is 
in these very respects that Count /,e[)|)elin 
may well be said to have been successful. 
More, however, of that anon. .Suffice to say 
here that the projiulsion of the great balloon 
under consideration is effected by four screws 
made of aluminium, all working as do the 
prt)pellers of a ship. 'I’wo of these screws 
are situated about a third of the total length 
from the bow, and the other two a like 
distance from the sU rn. Kach screw makes 
over a thousand revolutions a minute. 

In several of our illustrations the cars of 
the lialloon are ])lainly shown. 'I'liese also 
are made of aluminium dtuhaal, trvery part 
of the air-ship is made of the lightest ))ossible 


the balloon is raised or lowered at tlie bow 
or stern. In our illustrations on the last 
four pages of this article — particularly on 
page 313—we may observe the balloon at a 
decided angle in the sky. This shows the 
work of the sliding weight. It was secured 
in the centre of the dragging cable, the ends 
of which were fastened fore and aft. As the 
dragging-cable was about 328ft. long, with a 
slack of about 75 !-^, the stability of the 
vessel was greatly improved. The heavy, 
deep-hanging weight acted as a regulator of 
the pendulum like motion of the air ship. In 
order to provide for a descent into the water 
the sliding weight is inclosed in a watertight 
box filled with air, which causes the box to 
lloat when it touches the water. The value 



material -and arc attached to the inner frame¬ 
work by rods and wires. The cars are about 
5ft. broad aitd 3fl. deep, and are situated 
each under a pair of .screw's, which may 
be noted jirojecting from the sides of the 
balloon. 'I'he cars carry the motors for 
driving the (iropellers, and beui'ine, by virtue 
of not requiring such heavy machinery to use it 
with, has bi'cn chosen for fire motive power, 
Enoitgh benzine may bo carried to work the 
balloon for ten succe.ssive hours. It may 
be added that the cars of the balloon are 
conneitted, as shown in our photographs, by 
a narrow passage way, made of aluminium 
wires and plates, which are firmly connected 
with the balloon above. 

One very noteworthy feature of this latest 
air-ship is the sliding weight—made of lead 
and weighing 300 kilos—^by means of which 


of this piece of mechanism w-as proved, as is 
hereafter .shown, when the first experiment in 
flight was made, although an unfortun.'ite 
accident occurred to it, which brought the 
flight to an abrupt conclu.sion. 

One word more and we are done with the 
technical construction of the balloon. The 
steering ajiparatus consists of rudders placed 
at the bow and stern of the balloon, and con¬ 
trolled by wires attached to the two cars. 
Each ruilder is made of cloth with a frame¬ 
work of aluminium. 

'I'he Covernment lent its aid in a manner 
worthy of emulation by (Governments which 
are less up to date. When, for instance, the 
inventor discovered that by allowing his 
building to flotit freely aliout on tl'tp lake he 
was hampering himself with considerable 
difficulties, the naval dockyards at Kiel 
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came to his support with the loan of four 
gigantic anchors, by whicli the floating w(.)rk 
shop could be fastened. The Kaiser was 
interested in the air-ship throughout its con¬ 
struction, and only the inventor and his 
immediate colleagues will ever know how 
much the Impi rial aid and interest stimu¬ 
lated them in their endeavours. 

'I'he goth of June last witnessed a tremen¬ 
dous gathering of .scientifK- men and others 


formed with a ctipital of half of 

which was contributed by (iount Zeppelin, 
chartered a steatner on that day and carried 
the experts to the .scene of the triaks. A delay 
in filling the balloon occurred and the trial 
was postiKined. 'I'he following day the trial 
was delayed by a stiff wind, but in the 
evening the balloon was drawn from the 
shed, liallasted and balancttd, and was sent 
up a few feet into the air in order that its 



on the shores of Lake (ionstance, who had 
come from far and wide to attend the e.xperi 
mcola! trials of the Zeppelin balloon. Lxpi-rls 
from "arious countriis were present, and 
die Kai.ser, always keenly interested in the 
probU.ins o' aeronauter.s, was n'presented by 
several (iermans of wide experience. It was 
a day when the fate of an old man of seventy 
was t<' be decided a man who, with ex 
ceeding enthusiasm in his hobby, had put 
^^^^20,000 into the construction of a flying- 
machine that had not yet taken its first flight 
into the an'. 

The Halloo.1 Com|)any, which had been 


propelling power might be tested. Night 
then intervened, and the real trial was again 
IHistponed. 

Tile mrxt day, July 2nd, jiroilaimed the 
success of till.' aerial monster over which so 
many months of mental and mechanical 
laliour had been spent. There was a touch 
of romance about it too, for it was not until 
sundown that the tri.al tri|) liegan, and it was 
then that the gray headed inventor, courageous 
and confident of the success of his jilan.s, 
ventured on a voyage 1 an untried ship into 
the darkening night. .A light wind prevailed. 
Punctually at h;df-past seven the balloon was 
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taken from tiu: sliial, and, held in iiosilion by 
several ropes, was allowed to rise about 75fl. 
At eight o’clock it was released, and with 
Cioiint Zeppelin, and four assistants in the 
two curs, began slowly to ascend. 

Zeppelin linnself, as we have said, is a man 
of seventy, who for many years has devoted 
his whole time and energy to the study of 
aerial navig.ation. It has been said that the 
Schwarz balloon, which was des(Tibed in this 
Magazine in Mar< h, riSpK, gave him the idea 
of thi- pn seiil aii-ship ; and those who have 
read that article 
will note many 
])oints of simi¬ 
larity in the two 
pieces of mecha¬ 
nism. S('hwarz 
died prematurely, 
and ills idea had 
to l)e carried to 
fruition by his 
friends. The 
ballot)!!, for this 
reason, was, :is 
time proved, a 
fa i 1 u re : but 
Count Z,e|)pelin, 
noting the gre;tt 
ingenuity of its 
construction, de¬ 
cided to improve 
it, upon the lines 
of its kiniented 
inventor. The 
(iount lives in 
tht: fine castle of 
Ehersberg, niair 
Constance, and 
he looks back on 
a distinguished 
career in the 
Franco - Cerman 
War. He m.ade an extremely daring ride 
at one time through the outpo.sts of the 
enemy, and it is said that the desirabilily of 
having some quicker and safer me;nis of 
scouting than that in use appealed to him 
strongly, and suggested 'at once an aerial 
machine. He consulted ;md took the arbmxi 
of various authorities in aerial na\igation, 
both of his own country and abroad, and 
finally succeeded in floating, at Stuttgiirt, the 
company already mentiomal, which has so 
succes.sfully built the balloon. 

The best account of the short and exciting 
trip of the Zep[)elin balloon has been given by 
Captain Lieutenant H. von Itelhge, steam¬ 
ship ins[)ector of Friedrichshafen, who may 


briefly be (|uoted: “ It was an exciting 
moment,” he writes, “ when the first 
command to let go the cables sounded 
from the raft, and the air-ship, which, 
up till then, had been held by the h.ands 
of the firemen, labourers, and soldiers, 
rose slowly into the air, and suddenly, at 
Ihe height of 25 metres (fiaft.); was released 
and soared upwards. At first the vessel 
descended somi.'what before the light easterly 
breezt! which was blowing ; but when the 
engines began to work it steamed 

the wind, then 
turned to right 
and left, and 
afterwards tra¬ 
velled with the 
wind, turning 
occa sio n a 11 y 
hither and thither 
until it reached 
1 m m i nstaad.” 
The distance tra¬ 
velled was about 
mill's. 

in the early 
jiart of the tri)) 
;m accident to 
the steering 
m e c h a 11 i s m 
occurred. A 
wiiK h broke .and 
hindered the fur¬ 
ther use of the 
running weight, 
which, as has 
already been 
mentioned, was 
ji r o V i tl e (1 i n 
order that the 
bow or stern 
might be low¬ 
ered or raisial, 
:ind the horizontal |)osition regained. Not- 
withstanditig the accident. Lieutenant Hethge 
goes on to say, “ it was still possible to turn 
the balloon to the left against the wind, but 
as it was impossible, owing to the broken 
cable, to turn to the right. Count Zeppelin 
decided to descend.” 'Phe dr'sceiit took 
place seventeen minutes after the ascent. 

Count Ze[)pelin has written an account of 
the trial trip which is oi speci;il interest, as it 
comes from one with a full knowledge of all 
the details. “ 'I'hc task,’’ he .says, “ of bringing 
•down the air-ship took place without a hitch. 
In spite of a rapid and consider|jble escape 
of gas, followed by but a small sacrifice of 
ballast, the descent took place so gently that 
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a desci^nt 011 to liaril ground would socin 
devoid of danger.'’ 

The accident to the running weight niaile 
it necessary I0 avert the imminent danger of 
capsizing by stopping and going astern witlt 
the screws. “ ffcnceforth," he adds, “the 
whole voyage consisti^d of alternately going 
ahead, .'uul then astern, with the screws, so as 
to prevent excessive inclination. .A further 
reason for this aluanale motion arose from 
the circumstance ihal the air-ship, which at 
first olicved her helm well to starboard, ran 
more and more to the left, owing, apparcjilly. 
to a curve to larboard, due to the ilr.ig of the 
running weight, h'or this reason also, in older 
to avoid being driven on over the land, it was 
mcessary to go 
astern with the 
screws whenever 
the stern iiointi'd 
towards the l.ike.’’ 

It seems Ironi 
all ai'Coimts that 
the iloaling i.ipa 
city ami lhegri:i| 
latcial stability of 
the /.eppelin air 
ship have biell 
c o n c 1 u s I \ c I V 
pro\ei.i. The shi|i 
llo.iicd smoolhiv 
in a hori/onlal 
position. It also 
obeyed its rnddei 
np to the moment 
whim the steering 
cable b r o k c . 
iM o r e o V c I , as 
Count Zeppelin 


himself says, “ it has been proved that 
there is no tlangcr of fire in connection 
with the use of the air-ship in ordinary con¬ 
ditions." 

The rigidity of the balloon—important 
in view of its great length—has akso been 
established. It is unfortunate that no exact 
statetnent of speed was obtainable owing to 
the accident, althoitgh the reports of several 
experts stationed at different points, now, at 
the moment of writing, living tnade out, may 
give an apptoximate idea of that speed, 
liethge estimates that the rapidity of llight 
before the wind towarils Imnienstaad was 
about nine mi'tres (aolt,) per secoml, from 
which figure tin- trilling wind velocity has to 
be deducted. It 
i^ ettough, how¬ 
ever, to say that a 
diiigible balloon, 
wliich ("111 main¬ 
tain a state of 
cijitilibriittn, attd 
descend with 
perfect safety to 
its (lassengers, 
h ;i s I) e (.: o m c 
an established 
fact. Kitture ex¬ 
periments, which 
the fortune and 
enthusiasm of 
Connl Z.eppelin 
will enable him 
to carry out, will 
doubtless bring 
the Zeppelin 
balloon to a grati- 
fvirig perfection. 
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Oitr Dcbafiug Society. 

I!v Mrs. Fred M.\ri;RiN. 


DNIiY ROAD, liliieI.ritigE, 
Nov. 211(1. ■— W'v'rv iiioslly 
rctirod .Aiiylolndiaiis lieixi in 
Honey Road, and to draw us 
•all moio lonellnr still, it is 
siigvcstod by the Road that 
we shall have a debating society, the ineciings 
to take [ilaee at each house in turn, beginning 
with No. I. 

It's been talked of lor some lime, but 1 
never was very ki.-eii on it, because' .Morton 
says it’s sure to lead to (|uarrelling. and it 
also, belwiten you and me, sounds ralhei 
slow. However, this morning, while tve were 
having breakfast, the |ia|)er arrited all about 
it, made out bv Mrs. Rati liffe. 

'f'he gist of it all was that it was proposed 
to form a debating socieU to while away the 
evenings and open up useiul. iiisti iictitc. ami 


of the tongue of th.at woman Hare will drive 
me out of this before our lease is up. ’ 

“.She is a pig,’" said I ; “but you would 
come and live in this cnl-de-sac roatl, Morton, 
and 1 told you what it would be.’’ 

“ My daughter,” said mamma, with dignity 
(she is stopping with ns indclinitely), “ told 
you. Morion, that she olijected to living in a 
row of jerry-built villas, when,' if you .sneeze 
in No. I No. 14 shakes as if an eartluiuakc 
had taken |)lace.'’ 

“ W hen you snei.'zc, Mis. (fartoiK he, I 
wonder the houses don'l come down like a 
[lack of cards," said Morion, rudely not 
even looking up. “ As for ji-riy-built vill.is, 
ns I've rclired on nolhing a y ar, perhaps 
you'll pay for a [lalacc lor voui daughter tr.' 
live in.” 

“('eilainly not,” said mainina, nnieii 
ruffled. “cerlaiiilv not, Moilon. 1 am not 
lesponsiblc. ihal I am aware, lor your choos 
mg to get .something wroii:!, with your liver 




amusing subjects for debate ; and appended 
were a list of suggested subjects to be carried 
by vole. 

“ 'I'hat gossip not scandal is a legitimate 
rerrealion.” 

*' Hotiey Road thinks so, anyway,” growled 
Morton, from behind his paper. (He w'as in 
'in awful temper that morning.) “The clack 


and being unlit for the command of your 
regiment. My |)oor shoulders,” added 
mamma, stirring her lea, “ bear many a 
burden; but your liver, Morton, you will 
kindly bear the burden of yourself, for I not 
only cannot, but «’/// not.” 

A row was fast brewing, so 1 ..hastily con- 
tinuetl reading out the debating notice. 
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“No. 2,” said I, reading it out, “is ‘ That 
it is the solemn duty of women to dress and 
look well.’ ’’ 

“You can put your pen through that 
subject, Hetty, if you plea.se," said Morion, 
hastily, “and say in a foot-note that if it's 
chosen, your husband refuse.s to allow you to 
join the sociely -- and that’s flat.” 

“ Well, 1 never,’’ said mamma, peering over 
her s])ecs at Morton, and (rasting a glam'e of 
<'omniiseration at ine, “ I never Inm heard of 
anything so unreasonable.” 

“Oh, h.iven’t you?” .said Morton. “Then 
perhaps you'll pay Hetty's next bills from 
Jay’s and Peter RobinstJii’s, and then maybe 
you'll understand- -I’ve got one here now,” 
he added, beginning to work liimself tip and 
fume as he fumbled in his jiocket. “ Here 
it is ; ;/, i .| for petticoats alone.” 

“ My daughter," said niannna, sighing, 
“ must wear .si'/iui/tiii!; undei lu-r dresses.” 

“The something m-edn’t be trimmed with 
real —-what's diis ? loreh light lace.” 

“ Torch light ! He means torchon, 1 
sii]i])ose, Hetty?” 

"The cjii'.ipest of all washing laces,” .said 
1 , “and only two 
rows, anil Mrs. 

Ix'slie li.is six on 
her petticoats.” 

Mamma sighed 
again. “ Mr. Leslie, 
my child, ;has not 
s o 111 e thin g t he 
matter with his 
liver, bronght on 
by obstinacy and 
refusing to wear 
llannel under a pun 
kah. That will rob 
you, alas, of a good 
deal more than a 
few rows of torchon 
lace on your ])etti- 
coats. It has 
wrecked your life 
and your children’s, 
an:l brought you 
home to Isiigland 
to 'h-e in this sluiii. 

Honey Koad. " 

“ The next item,’’ 
said Morion, “is 
fifteen guineas for 
one dress.” 

“ My daughter,” 
said mamma, “must 
xvear s-imeCiiiif; over 
her petticoats.” 


“When I was a l«chelor," said Morton, 
“ I remember my cousins wearing very nice 
dresses, trimmed alike, of buff alpaca, which 
1 distinctly recollect cost two guineas each.” 

“ My daughter,” said mamma, “ has a 
different kind of figure to your cousins, 
perhaps, Morton. Hetty has niy figure. 
She has inherited it from me, and beauti¬ 
ful things must be beautifully clothed. Huff 
alpaca may do for some figtires, but not 
for Hettv’.s.” 

“'Pile iie.xt subject,” said T, to avoid 
another row, “is ; ‘That we learn more from 
our children than they learn from us.’ And 
there’s a foot-note to say that it is universally 
pioposed that this subject shall form the 
first debate.'’ 

“ I’ll write a paper on that (piestion,” said 
.Morton, getting up, while the ceiling oxer- 
heatl (the floor of tlie school-room) shoi'k 
with a little difference of opinion the children 
were having liefore they started for school ; 
“that’s aliont the only sensible thing Mrs. 
Ralelifl'e has suggested for debate. And I’d 
dearly like to open the debate by caning 
iverv blooming boy in Honey Road who 
makes my life a 
burden to me.” And 
Morion, niucli to 
mamma’s and my 
relief, took his hat 
and umbrella from 
the hall and walked 
off to l.ondon for 
the day. 

“ 1 don’t know 
what’s come over 
Morton, mamma,” 
said 1, as he slam¬ 
med the door and 
the house shook. 

“ It is trying for 
you, niy child,” .said 
maninia, “ but 1 
have heard that 
complaints of the 
liver take all kinds 
of strange and un¬ 
pleasant forms.” 

“ Just to save 
seven - and - six to 
have the cistern 
cleaned out, he 
goes and cleans it 
himself by getting 
bodily into it 
with one of our 
best txvi'l sheets, 
washed the dog in 
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it, and tlicii went off to town, forgettinii to 
let the water nm off, or tell us, or anything, 
and we used it three days and never knew.’’ 

“Now I” cried mannna, rising from her 
chair in horror, “ 1 know why my early 
morning tea has lasted of dog soap.’' 

“ V'e.s," said I, “lliat was it,” 

“Alas, that 1 should have such a son in¬ 
law,' cried mamma. “This comes of men 
having nothing on earth to do hut to get 
into mischief. And if that dog is sickening 
for h)’(:lroph<.)hia or anything (and he has 
been very (|U('er a long lime, mopy :nid 
snappy) we shall all get it. The poison will 
have entered our blood.” 

“ I’crhaps,” 1 suggested, fer.-h'ng most 
uncomfortable, “ Morton is in for hydro¬ 
phobia. llis tempers lately havi- been 
fearful.” 

“ More than likely,” said mamma, who 
always looks on the gloomy side of every¬ 
thing, “and I shall keep a sharp look out on 
him, Ibaty, ami the first time he reluses 
water-" 

“]!ut he always refuses it, mamma.'’ 

“Well, Hetty, watch him. Nothing will 
surprise me.” 

Nov, 6th .—1 am writing in bed. Our first 
deflate took place last night, ami if it's a 
specimen of what all the others will la-, 1 
must say I don’t mind being one of the 
society, for I never enjoyed anything so in 
my life. 

] Ve very often notirx'd in this world th.at 
if you think something is going to he lovely 
and gloriou.s fun and all the. rest of it, it falls 
Hat and you don’t enjoy it ; and vki-versA. 
All yesterday morning I felt most depressed, 
atrd Ihorrght “Bother this debate to night. 
I wish I hadn’t joined.” Ami then, ilt^tcad 
of hatirrg it, as I exjrected, I msiily died of 
latrghirrg. 

But I anticipate, as the clergyrttarr savs 
when he warrts to spirr orrt his sermon, aird 
ho|)s to the errd, rrtcairdi,'i.s there a bit. ami 
tiretr bo])S luck to the Ingittrriirg. 

y\s everybody krtow.s, yesterday was tire 
5th of November, and Htry I'awkes l),iy. 
(heat prejiarations wer'e proceeding all day 
at “ The Jiee-Hive,” Mr.s. Rateliffe’s house, 
just opposite ours. AU the hou.ses irr Honey 
Road arc named to suit the name of lire road, 
ami all h.ive sorhething to say to liees, hives, 
or hwiey. 'I'bere’s the Bee-Hive. Tltete’s 
the Queen Bee ; a.r) old nrnid lives in it, and 
says it is very unpleasant getting her letters 
atkire.ssed, “^Mis'sTwitchen, Tire (ftreen Bee.” 

'1 litre’s the “ Busy Bee,” v here the greatest 


.scandal monger irr Bluebridge lives, Mrs. 
I bare. 'I'lierr comes tire “ Horrey-J’ot,” and 
lire “ Hoitey-donib’■; atrd otir house had no 
ttatne at .all. The landlord «ai<l lye'foUnd his 
lertaitls objected to the n.amgs die -gave artd 
liked choosing thetrtselves, and though he 
made no conditiorrs, arrd would leave it to 
trs, he wottld prefer that we gave it some 
ttamc suitable to :tll the rest. 

“ Now, Hetty,” said Morton, when we 
wa re lakirrg the Irouse, “ ntme of your absurd 
and ninrairtic itames this time, please. Jttst 
rnimi that, for 1 wotr'l stand it. 'J'he names 
ttry wife has giverr to the various houses we've 
lived m,’’ Ire added to Dr. .SlatrghUT, who 
lives in the Horrcy-l’ot ttesi door, and was 
showiiic ns rotmd (he's art old Indiatt friend), 
“hn\e heetr lire haiie of my exislenee and 
made me the lam;hing stork of eiiayone.'’ 

“ 1 rernenibei' 1 ’' said 1 M. .'slaiii.diler, sooth¬ 
ingly ; " let's set: there was ' 1 >ulre Domiirn,’ 
yonr Iningalow In lire llinralavas. ‘Sweet 
home. Ha ! lia ! NDir harl a lawsuit afioul 
it, didn’t yon, t 'olonci ' 

“ I'lie hole leaked in i rery direetioii,’' 
gninted Morton, iirilahly, “and tin.- roof fell 
in every second day (If course I ha<l a 
lawsuit and lusl. Bui that didn’l stop 
lletiv. (.)h, no. The next bnng.ilow (in 
l.ui know) was ‘ Home at l.asi,' and we. were 
carlhi|naked onl of it the lliiid niglil. Then 
came ‘Paradise Lost’ in Jersey : and 1 
found my letters addressial ' Colonel Ardath, 
'I'be I'allen Angel. Baradise l.osl.’ (A joke 
of niy sister in-law's, and the name slnek 
to me.) So mind, Hetty, no tomfoolery 
here. We’ll be plain No. 7, Hom:y Road — 
and nothing nioi'e.” 

I have seen Morton in ragc.s, but, good 
iK'avcns, slirdl I ever lor;',el the scene when, 
while he was a nioiiih in Baris, 1 bapli/ed 
the house “ Where the Bt.'e Sucks''? 

I,a was stopping with me, and so w:is 
mamma, and they love riling .Morton, .so 
llu'v had egged me on. 

“ I am losing all my letters,” said mamma, 
“with this wretched No. 7 of yours, Hetty. 
What’s the good of No. 7, when there’s no 
No. I, No. 2, or anything? Vou must give 
your house a name ! ” 

“(Juile true,” s;dd La, “and we'll have 
Miller to paint it on the gale at once. What 
do you .say, mamma, to ‘ Honey, my Honey!’ 
and a note of exclamation ? 'I’hat would be 
rather fun. Colonel Ardath--Honey, my 
Honey !—Honey Road, Hluehriilgc.” 

“Too niu( 4 valliteration,” said mamma; “ I 
think the ‘Beti,Sting’ would suit die style_of 
niy son-in-law’s temper.” 
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“ If 1 must have a name,” said 1 , suddenly, 
guttinp;»reekless, “ I'll choose it. And it shall 
be ‘ Where The Bee Sucks,' which is prclty, 
and soirtuls as if wc had a lovely .garden 
behind.” ’ 

I prefer n&t to dilate on what happened 
when Morton teturned from 1 ‘aris. On his 
way up from the station, all unconscious, he 
went into a sho[) to order u|> a ham, and 
said, “ Win know mv house send it up." 

And the grocer replied, “ sir, ‘Where 
the IJcH' Sucks,’ sir, 

,M o r -I (1 n, o I' 
course, thought 
tin.- man had gone 
mail - and sent 
for the manager 
ami-- ■ -lint, as I 
said, 1 prefer not 
to dilate on this 
tlu'ine. 

I cried hard for 
I wo (1 a y s a n d 
nights. .And the 
name is still on 
the gate, ! or 
Morton harl to 
give in. |)r. 

Slaughter stud he 
wouldn't answer 
for the eonse- 
ijuenees unless ho 

(lid. 

'I'o return to 
the (h-liate. Trays 
and trays oi buns, 
l.-iits, sweets, and 
oranges kept pour¬ 
ing in all day to 
■Mrs. Ratcliflc’s 
house. Miss Sin 
clair, Mis. Rat 
clilfe's sister, toUt 
us when she ran 
over to borrow a glass dish th;it “ hcajis 
of nice men were coming,” .so I,a and 1 
(lit is here for a week) immediately deter¬ 
mine 1 to he the best-looking women in the 
room (which wouhln’t have been any lun 
ur'es-i there were men there to notice it), and 
we botti dres.ied in white. Mamma was moved 
to tears at ou: appe.u.'inco. “ .‘so lovely,” said 
she, “)iin do look, my darlings. .Almost ns 
lovely as I was at your age. yMmost, but not 
quite.' 

“ Shall we throw everyone else in the 
shade, mamma f ” asked ).,i, anxjpiisly. 

“ ^iy child, you m///,” said mamma, as 
etirnestly as if exhorting us to some noble 
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action. “ Have no fears, every other woman 
will look a fright.” 

This so cheered us up, that even the dirty 
wet evenin,g failed to de).)rc.ss us a.s wc 
tripiicd across the mud from “Where the 
Tice Sucks ■’ to '• J'he TSee-Hive." A hum of 
voices inside the llitc announced that the 
Debate was assembling. 

Mamma saik-d into .Mrs. Ratcliffe’s draw¬ 
ing room behind us with a triumphant 
glance, as much as to say, “ Reliold niy 
offsprin.g,” and behind her came .Morton 
looking very ero.ss, 
and Jim scratching 
his leg, a sure sign 
that In- is iKjrvous. 

Wc were all 
asked to be seated 
in a ring round 
the edge' of the 
room (so far things 
looked slow), and 
.Mrs. Ratcliffe 
opened the debate 
with a jiaper on 
“'That we learn 
more from our 
children than they 
k-arn from us.” 

'That paper had 
no more to say to 
the subject than 
tile man in the 
moon. “ArcgOlar 
woman’s debate,” 
grunted Morion, 
as twenty minute.s 
[lasscd and wc still 
sat wondering 
when the pith of 
the; thing was 
coming. 

Mrs. Ratcliffe is 
a dear little hust¬ 
ling housewife of a woman, with an e/u/r- 
luiiiis husband jiisl home on leavi from 
India, lioth are inordin.itely proud of their 
chiklren. And .Mrs. Ratcliffe's sister and 
mother are both nice, loo. 'Tllis is how 
Mrs. Ratcliffe began :— 

“ Wc are lierc assembled, my dear friends, 
to discuss a most interesting subject. Inter¬ 
esting to mothers -interesting to fathers - 
interesting to aunts, uncles, grttndmottiers, 
grandfathers, husbands, wives, and interest¬ 
ing even to those—^—” 

“ May I first open i window ? ” asked 
Morton, who is given to brutal candour. 
“ One eould cut the air with a knife in here.’’ 


isn’t it ? Honey Road.' 


‘WIIUKI-. Mil-. T.lvl- 
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“ I rtally think, Morton,” said nianuna, 
“ tliat you arc very rude with your interrup¬ 
tion. 1 find nothing wrong with the air. 
,\'othing whatever i ” 

l itis led to a skirmish, beginning with the 
window and drifting on ini|.>erceptibly till it 
.arrived at the name of our house, and ti leg 
of nmiton of mamma’s which Morton threw 
over the khud years ago in the Himalayas, 
and to this day mtimma can’t forgive him. 
He found it in her larder, and he took it 
on himself to throw it .away. iV\: were not 
m.arried then, and our eng.igenient w:is all 
but broken off in ronsequenee. 

Mrs. Kateliffe at last left mamma and 
Morton to fight it out in the comer thiq- sat 
in, and she continued, mamma's voice now 
and then breaking in at inopportune momenis. 

“Children,” n-ad out Mrs. Kateliffe, “an; 
a blessing sent straight from Heaven. Hive 
children are mine. My lir.st olivisbraneh, as 
you all know, is called by the simple and 
touching nanu; of .Susan ! Susan has bail 
every illness known to medical science, and 
yet is not twrdve years old-” 

“ And,” interru|)ted Mr. Kateliffe, “ she has 
also h.ad five different diseases quite unknown 
till then to medical men. That dire and fell 
disease, perambulating tvplioid, first marked 
our Susan for its own, and had never till tlien 
been heard of.” 

“ W’hat are the symptoms, my dear Mr. 
Kateliffe ? ” .asked the Old Maid ; “ excuse 
my asking.” 

“'I’he patient,” said Mr. Kateliffe, with an 
air of gloomy triumiih, “ begins by feeling 
extr.aordinarily well - light, buoyant, and in 
excellent spirits.” 

“ Dear me ! Tommy Hallett has been in 
exuberant spirits lately. He |)ut Kno’s fruit 
salt into the little coil of hair on the to[i of 
my head, and then poured water on it. He 
climbed ort to the roof and fell off lb- 
poured Aspinall’s enamel down my tabby’s 
throat, where it solidified.” 

“ He may be getting it,” said Mr. Kat 
cliffe, “and again he may not. 1 have 
known children do thrrse things and never 
develop perambulating typhoid.” 

“ To pass from Susan, our first born,” said 
Mrs. Kateliffe, “ to I’hyllis our second. 
I’hyllis is a most remarkable child-” 

“ Tbe leg was no more gone than I am,” 
said mar.nna. * 

“ I wish you gone,” murmured Morton. 

“ I'hyllis we always call a midsummer- 
night’s-dieam, and the name suits her—airy, 
tiiir', full of gentle, slumbering fancies, warm 
in her .affections-” ■* 


“ My kan.samah had given eight rupees 
ten annas for it,” .said mamma, “and'it did 
;w/ smell.” 

“ Such is our I’hyllis, born one golden 
midsummer eve.” 

.Mrs. Ratcliffe’s deflate took three-quarters 
of an hour, and when it was over refresh¬ 
ments were handed round. I may here 
mention that all our debates consisted 
mitirely in an account of our different 
children’s doings and saynigs. 

After that .Morton stood up and read out 
his. It was short but stormy. He said that 
chil.lren were the bane of one's life. When 
you diiln’t want them, they came, and upset 
the house, and stopped one travelling and 
seeing the world, and were for ever, out of 
sl'.eer perveisily, wauling lood and clothes. 
.And when \ou got old, and did want iheiu, 
to w.dt on you, and be useful and companion 
able, they insisted on going out into the 
world and providing for themselves. “1 
don't wish to bi- pelsonal,' he concluded, 
having decided lo be as |)eisona! as fie could, 
(and 1 don't know if you’ve noticed that 
peo|)le alway s begin like that) “1 don I 
want to be rude” (and then they till you you 
have a pimple on youi nose). “ 1 don't 
want to alarm you '’ (anil tlu-n you hear that 
your child wa.s last seen walking alimg the 
ridge of the roof with his small brother on 
his back). “1 don't want to be jiersonal,'' 
said A'lorton, “ but as we're assembled to 
discuss children. I’d be glad, Miss Twitcfien, 
if you’d tell that 'rommy of yours that so 
sure as I catch him again tying a stiing to 
my door knocker at night, and pulling it every 
time 1 drop asleep. I’ll cane him within an 
inch of his life.” 

“ Did he really do that. Colonel Ardath ?’’ 
said .MissTwitchen, all in a twitter. “Ivxeuse 
my a.sking.” • 

Of course he did it, or I shouldn’t say- 

so.” 

“ 1 will reprove him, (folonel Ardath, 1 
don't wish to be fault-finding, but as wo are 
discussing these little matters, may 1 beg— 
humbly beg- that your little sons do mf 
stand at the windows of ‘ ff’here the lice 
Sucks.’ armed with a garden-.syringe, and 
squirt dirty bath water on to my housemaid 
when she answers the door? It is hardly 
ixilite. Terhaps I am over fastidious. 1 was 
brought up so - but 1 should consider it— 
ahem—well, almost ill-bred.” 

“ That’s how' you bring up your children,’’ 
said Morton to me. 

“ My children are no worse; than other 
people’s,” I replied, indignantly. “/ don't 
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•iiuiji/ /k /'<■ \m\ Sii .ie niul I’hvUis 

c"unr lo Illy lioiisi.' wliilr I vviis in tmvii Iho 
oliu-r liny, Mrs. Kuliiillr, nnd ilirsscil up as 
};liosls willi llic; slu'i.'l.s oil' Illy iiio1.1i(.t’s bod, 
lirsl riibbinj; dinii o\rr witli phosplionis to 
niiilir llii'iii liiirii liliu' ill tin.' dark ” 

“ And,'’ linislK tl nianima, “ when llicir 
g,TnK' was conrludcd, tlu-y pnl the shi.ols on 
again, and I wont to bod and bknv out tlio. 
liglit, and lo and boliold, niy vr iy lu arl sioorl 
still 1 iny bod was as a lako ol lir ing llainos ! 
|)r. Slanglitor will loll \(m dial I liad a lioaii 
attack wliich lasiod twonly ininutos.” 

“lain <'(-v;i’ soil)," said Mr. Ratoliffo, 
stiffly, “ tliat my two liltk' girls liaoc boon in 
the way ; more sorry than 1 can s;iy.'’ 

“So am I,’ said Mrs. Rati'liffo, “ o.iVrVY/- 
/«t’/r soiry." 

“ They're all one as bad as the othor,” 
said 'lo.ton, trying to smooth matters down 
a bit, lia’.ing started it all liimsi lf. 

“Mot ',.!<.ilonol Ardath,’' said Mr. 

Ratcliffo, soveroly : “ I have lately lost my 
niilkmai. tliro.igh your sons. Vour second, 
after [lerusing a book of ]irairie life 1 lent 
him, tried kassooing the tradesmen as they 
came for orders here. The milkman was 
caught round the neck, dragged to earth, ten 
quarts of milk ran down the gutters of Honey 


Ro.id, and the man has a mark round his 
nook ho will carry for life, and has been 
lorced to retire from the dairy business 
through being imablo to turn his head.” 

.\t this jioiiit ovoiyono. Inirst out with 
some story oi other of what someone 
else's ohildron had been doing. It was 
now lo.go p in., and nothing aiiproaching a 
sonsiblo di. bati-'had yet been started, ba and 
1 wo'io wondering in wdiispors when and how 
the- eight oilier deflates (still unread) were 
going to be i.iisposed of, when a roar as of 
an oartlujuako shook Honey Road ! 

W'o all starto’d up and stood still listening. 
And then oauio anoLlier roar, followed by 
loud bangs fioin overhead, from across the 
road, and, apparently, from every liouse all 
down 1 Ionov Road. 

Then a itish of feet, and shrieks of 
“ Murder 1 ” “ fire !“ I’olice ! ” 

'I'wo maiil servants burst into the room 
howling “ Fire ! ’’ and we all surged out on to 
Mrs. Ratcliffe’s door-stej). 

The night was dark as pitch, but a lurid 
glare lit up Honey Road in all directions, and 
from out of Miss Twitchen’s house, and from 
ours, and from the one we stood in, llames- 
and smoke belched forth, a strong smell of 
gunitowder charged the thick, red air, and 
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through Miss Tvvitchen’s toj) windows the cliildren liad carried out a practical illustra- 

forins of Tonimy and her other charges were tion of the fact in a i)re-conceived Gunpowder 

to lie seen dancing al) 0 ut, 'lr|)i)arently ’in Plot in each top-floor room of each house in 

flames, and sliriekin,!|^?e mad. the road. 

“My children!'’ cried tlie Old Maid; They had not meant to set fire to anything, 
“ my .sacred, s;icred charges ! Save them, ])oor darling.s. It was tlie 51)1 of November, 

Oil, save them ! ” arid it w'as only arranged that as the big 



“\\r. AIJ. SUKG.FD or J- tiN j-fj MR;,. RA’l Ct.II-1 l)OOK-Sl Hr," 


To make a long story short, before long school clock struck eleven each set of fire- 
two fire-engines were in Honey Road, fire- works was to have the match put to it at 
e.scape.s at the windows, water spouting high jircciscly the same moment, just for the fun 
as heaven, and volumes of thick yellow of enditig the debate with a sensation, 
smoke rolling over the town, till the entire Such trifles as muslin curtains, table- 
piopulation ol Itluebridge turned out and our cloths, and mantcl])icce hangings were over- 
road was jiacked with black head.s. looked in the c.'ccitement, and the conse- 

Whilc we parents had been occupied quences were as I have described, 
debating on the interesting subject of how Thus ended the first debate, with an 
we learn more from our children than they object-lesson to the parents. The second 
ever learn from us (heavens, h<tw true !), our debate is not yet settled on. 




Doctors' Diversions. 

Sir Wii.LiAM MacCormac, Bart., Sir Michael Foster, M.P., Mr. Brudenbli. Cartbr, 
F.R.C.S., I)R. Karquharson, M.R, Sir Ciiarlr.s Cameron, Bart., M.R, Sir Joseph Ewart,' 
Prof. Clieforii Ai.i.butt, Sir Charles Gaoe-Brown, and Sir Peter Bade on their PiivsicAt: 

Recreations. 

By Frederick Dolman. 



]OR many years past leading 
members of the medical pro¬ 
fession have strongly advocated 
the claims of physical re- 
(Teation from the hygienic 
point of view. J.)o the doctors 
practise what they preach ? With a view to 
throwing some light upon this (inestion, .1 
have had a series of unprofessional con¬ 
sultations witli representative members of 
“ the Faculty ” as to their own recreations 
and the jihysietd -benefit that has been 
derived from them. 

1 first a|iproached .Sir William MacCor- 
mac, the eminent sur¬ 
geon who.se name the 
South African War has 
made familiar to all 
our readers. Sir Wil 
liarh was not able lo 
give me an intiaview, 
but sent a letter which, 
presi-iUing a philo¬ 
sophic view of the sid)- 
ject, may well be given 
first place. 

“ The best wa)',” 
wrote Sir W'illiam, “to 
secure jibysical well¬ 
being is to employ to 
advantage not only 
your body, but your 
mind. The work of 
these two must be co¬ 
ordinated, for they rie 
act on one another for 
good or for ill. In 
the hurry of life and 
the quest after success 
one or both of these 
desiderata may be neglected, and sooner or 
later ill consequences will follow. Health, 
both of mind and body, is promoted by an 
adequate amount of outdoor exercise, and 
self-restraint and self-control are needlul in 
everything, In recreation as in everything 
else besides. The particular form which 
this may take is a matter of inclination. 
I, personally, like golf because it gives 
suffident atid agreeable exercise and is a 
iomplcte mehtal distraction.” 

V4»x.-4I. 



SIR WtU.IAM 
From a Photo , bp 


* Sir Michael Foster, M.P., whom I saw one 
morning in the rooms of the Royal Society,' 
is, I telicve, as well known in the horti¬ 
cultural as in the medical world. He is an 
enthusiastic amateur gardener, and his col¬ 
lection of irises is probably unique in this 
country. 

“hardening,” he says, “has been my onis 
hobby since I was a boy. At Huntingdon 
timnimar School 1 Ixilieve 1 gave some 
[iromise as a cricketer, but I did not play 
after I was about sixteen or seventeen, when 
I began to prepare myself for the medical 
profession. When I started in practice in 
Huntingdon I took to 
gardening,‘as 1 found 
that this recreation did 
not at all interfere with 
my professional work. 
It was a comparatively 
small garden, but even 
in a small garden you 
can get a good deal 
of exercise and enjoy¬ 
ment. 

“ Year by year the 
pleasures of garden¬ 
ing have grown upon 
me. 1 have now about 
two acres at my home 
near Cambridge, and 
if 1 liad nothing else 
to do I believe that 
my garden would give 
me sufficient interest 
in life." 

“ Do you take part 
in the actual manual 
work of the garden, 
Sir Michael ? ” (Sir 
Michael Foster is sixty-four.) 

“ Oh, yes. I have made a special hobby 
(.if the cultivation of the iris ; and, with 
regard to my iris-beds, I do all the work 
from beginning to end, the digging included 
I do not allow the gardener to touch them 
on any account, apart from watering them. 
I work chiefly at the week-ends, which,! 
generally spend at^^i lewells, tod when I 
hapjicn to be at home at other time? usui^ly 
pass the afternoon in the garden." 


MAC CORMAC. 
Elliott atui h'l'y. 
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After this statement it is evident that Sir 
Michael Foster, with liis well-built figure, 
ruddy complexion, and cheerful manner, is a 
living witness to the hygienic value of garden¬ 
ing. But it has a drawback from this point 
of view, which the ex-President of the British 
Association proceeds to mention. 

“ I have a constitutional tendency to 
lumbago, and, as I believe doctors generally 
will tell you, gardening is unfavourable to 
lumbago, because it causes one to lean over 
so much.” 

“This is on the debit side—what would 
you put on the credit side of gardening ? ” 

“ First, it takes you quite away from every¬ 
thing else --in the garden you can think only 
of your flowers. It gives a new zest to life— 
makes you want to live—and I suppose this 
must be not to the credit side. 1 carry out 
a goo# many experiments in hybridizing, and 
some'Of these experiments cannot come to 
'ft.u|Kon fop ten or fifteen years—one becomes 
anxious to.live as long to see the results. It 
,»>iss without saying that, unlike some sports, 


there is no physiological fifiason 
why one shouldn’t stick to gardeti- 
ing all one’s life. It can be enjoyed 
too, pretty well all the year round 
without the risks to health that 
sports pursued some distance from 
home may involve. If you get wet 
you can go indoors at once and 
change your clothes; if you get 
hot and liable to chill, when no 
longer moving about, you can im¬ 
mediately take refuge in a warm 
room.” 

Sir Joseph Ewart, M.D., of 
Brighton, had a .somewhat novel 
recreation to tell me of when I 
met him one sunny morning in 
Old Steyne (larden. This was 
haymaking and harvesting. 

“ 1 make a point of going to 
my countr)' home, in Cumberlaiwl, 
some time in July and .August,” 
he says, “ in order that 1 may take 
my place with the labourers in the 
fields. It is splendid exercise, and 
has the advantage of taking place 
only in fine weather. 1 put on a 
woollen shirt, lake off my coat and 
vest, and work all day among the 
men. I can do as good a day’s 
work as any of the hired hands 
but ” — and Sir Joseph’s eye 
twinkled—“ I have not yet received 
a day’s jjay from my brother-in-law, 
who manages the farm.” 

“ Isn’t it rather severe exertion for a 
townsman ? ” 

“ Well, you see, it was what 1 was brought 
up to. My early life was spent in the 
country, and during the summer it was 
always a delight to me to take part in the 
field work. At school we had any amount 
of footljall- -playing it every day during the 
summer—but no cricket. In India- I was 
over twenty-five years, you know, in India— 
I took part occasionally in a cricket match, 
but my regular exercise was horse-riding. 
All one’s exercise has to be taken, of course, 
in the early morning, and riding is about the 
best and most convenient. 

“ At one time or another I have also done 
a good deal of fishing. Fishing is a Iretter 
exercise than is often supposed. The good 
angler always stands. He often has to move 
from one spot to another, and the throw of 
the line brings into play the muscles of the 
arms. But fishing is certainly ribt favourable 
to rheumatism-r-the best catches are to be 
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obtained, of course, aftia- lieaxy rain and for 
this reason 1 have not done niueh in recent 
years, althougli tliere are one or two good 
streams near Brighton, and somi; excellent 
cod is to be l aught a mile or two from my 
Cumberland home.” 

“Haymaking and harvesting can be in¬ 
dulged in only during two or three months. 
What is your all lhe-year-round exercise in 
Brighton, .Sir Josr^ph ? ” 

“ Walking. Walking as a recreation has 
gone out of favour since cycling came in, but 
I feel sure that its popularity will naive. 
There is nothing to Ix-at walking, in my 
opinion, from the hetdth point of view, 
especially in the early morning. At this time 
of the year 1 am ..Iwtiys up by half-past five, 
and after a cup of tea and a biscuit have a 
ramble of three or four miles over the 
downs. Nothing could be more enjoyable 
and exhilarating." 

“ And in winter ? ” 

“ Well, in winter f am not out so early— 
ne\or before it is light. But if the weather is 
reason? bly fine 1 have my walk all the same. 
My recreation, you .see, in this way does not 
interfere with my day’s work. On the other 
hand, if 1 played golf, for inst.ince, 1 should 
often gi'. c up the best part of a day to the 
sport without getting more physical benefit 
from it than from my regular morning walk.” 

Reverting to the subject of his agricultural 
recreationii, Sir Joseph reminded me that 
machinery liad much reduced the labour of 
both harvesting and haymaking. It was not 


rn-hi 

an unusual thing for townsmen in the North; 
of England to go out into the country amj: 
take part in these rural labours for sheer fiih' 
and enjoyment, and he did not see why the-, 
practice should not become general through¬ 
out the kingdom. The impression of “fit-; 
ness ” which Sir Jo.seph Ewart gives, at the! 
age of sixty-nine, and after his arduous 
Indian life, would certainly commend the 
suggestion. Sir Joseph, like most Anglo- 
Indians in lOngland, has suffered occa¬ 
sionally from the afler-eflects of malaria, 
and as an authority on this subject his 
professional judgment is in much request, 1 
believe, among returned Civil servants, Army 
officers, etc., and their f imilics. 

Dr. Clifford Allbutt, T.R.S., who combines 
a consulling practice at Cambridge with the 
I’rofessorship of Physic in the University, is 
an enthusiastic member of the Alpine Club. 

“ h'or twonty threc years,” he tells me in 
the study of “ St. Radegund’s,” Chaucer 
Road, “with only one exception, I had a 
month’s climbing in Switzerland. But about 
ten years ago circumstances brought roy 
Alpine career to a close. 1 fancied I was 
getting too old, and also a little too stout for 
climbing—on my last visit 1 found that I 
was obliged sometimes to ask for a helping 
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hand, and so I thought it was time to give 
up. I might not liave given it up all the 
same but lor the death of an old friend and 
holiday companion—Kennedy, one of the 
best halfdo/.en climbers of his time, under 
whose tutelage I did my first climbs when I 
was about thirty.” 

“ Did you find that this month in Switzer¬ 
land set you up for the year ? ” 

" Oh, I generally managed to get a week 
on the Westmorland and Cumberland 
mountains at Christmas and Isaster. But 
except for lh(.^se holidays my profession left 
me no leisure for physical recreation. This 
is the great advantage of Switzerland to a 
man who ordinarily has no time for day-to- 
day exercise -it furnishes him with a reserve 
of health and vigour as no other holiday docs. 
Of course, a doctor's life is not so sedentary 
as that of some other profc.ssional men, such 
as barristers and solicitors ; but 1 remember 
that in the exceptional year I spoke of 1 
missed my Alpine holiday very much. 1 
believe it took me two or three years to 
recover arrears, so to s)H;ak. 

“Of course, the Alps are not equally 
beneficial to everybody. If you wish to get 
real physical good out of the exercise and tlie 
air, unc(iualled, as 1 believe, for its hygienic 
qualities, you must use some amount of 
knowledge and prudence. For instance, it is 
a convmon thing for i)eople to start out early 
in the morning, do a long day’s climbing on 
very little food, and then return famished to 
a heavy /Vr3/(’ d'/io/e — 
with deplorable results. 

My rule, on a climb, is 
to eat little and often 
—filling my pocket 
with biscuits, choc.o- 
lates,and raisins, taking 
a moderate meal at 
night, and fully satisfy¬ 
ing the appetite en¬ 
gendered by the day’s 
exercise at breakfast on 
the following morning. 

Although I am not a 
teetotaler, I never 
touch alcohol w'hilst 
climbing, and I have 
beaten men of superior 
physique, simply be¬ 
cause they had taken 
a small glass of cherry 
brandy. You may take, 
yc»!ir'[pass of whisky or 
cham^Bgiie, as usual, 
after ' your return at 


night, but during the day ‘ no alcohol ’ is, I 
am sure, the best rule.” 

As Professor Allbutt’s words a fety 
moments later suggested, there is enough 
intoxication in the air itself on the Swiss 
mountains. 

“ What has taken the place of Alpine 
climbing in your life. Professor Allbutt ? ” 

“ Nothing could take the phice of it—no 
other recreation has the same intoxicating 
joy. But during the last ten ye.irs 1 have 
got myphysit^il exercise mainly from cycling. 

1 ride every day to and from the town, and 
occasionally take a few hours’ run into the 
country around (Cambridge, which is excep- 
tif)nally good for cycling. During my 
holidays I have taken several short tours, 
di:ing pre)bably forty miles a day on an 
avenage, but sloiiping eft rattle a good deal 
whenever tlu^n; was anything interesting to 
be seen. 1 have not yet taken my machine 
al)ro.'id with me, but i should much like to 
have a run through Normandy.” 

“ And )ou liave a very good opinion of 
cycling from the hygienic point of view?” 

“ \ es, 1 have. As you may suppose, 
{'iimbridge is a great ]>lai e for cyding, and 1 
have come across only one case in whicB it 
was productive of harm—:t young man of 
rather delit:ate physitjue who had heart weak 
ness. Me used to take long rides every 
.Saturday with .liis wife, a young and healthy 
woman, who probably set the ])ace. I had to 
veto these rides, and now he is much better 
and ttble to use his 
machine again for short 
distances. Of course, 
with all .sports involv¬ 
ing long strain there 
is the .same risk. In 
cricket or football the 
strain m:iy be severe, 
but is not prolonged, 
whilst rowing mtiy be 
said to occupy ;m in¬ 
termediate position in 
this respect. But I 
don’t tbitvk cycling is 
such a good recreation 
for young men, becau.se 
there is practically no 
element of physical 
danger about it, and it is 
physical danger in their 
sport which develops 
the courage of men.” 

Sir ChWes Came¬ 
ron, Bart., M.P., with 
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whom I had a talk as we paced the terrace 
of the House of Commons for ten minutes 
one afternoon, takes a catholic view of sports. 

All sports are good,” he declared, “ if taken 
in moderation. There is no doubt that some 
amount of physical harm is done nowadays 
by excess.” His own sports. Sir Charles had 
previously informed me by letter, are riding, 
cycling, and driving, this order indicating his 
degree of preference. 

" 1 util very fond* of riding, but my horse, 
a fine Arab, has lieconie too old to <;arry me, 
and it is rather dinicult to get accustomed to 
a new steed. 'I’hc conscipiencc is that 1 now 
i:ycle a good deal, although I did not mount 
a madiine until five or six years ago. As 
regards driving - it can be regarded, of 
course, only as an adjunct to other jthysical 
exercise. It gives you the fresh air and 
exercises your arms a 
little. 1 have had a little 
shooting, hut do not 
consider my^.-ll a shot ; 
and at school (at .St. 

Andrews) I plated golf 
a little, but have tievcr 
taken to the game since.” 

1 .asked .Sir Charles, 
who is sixty-four, what 
he considered his maxi- 
mttm cycling run, htivitig 
regard lophysiixtl benefit. 

“ From thirty to thirty- 
five tnilcs," he replied. 

“ lint this is largely a 
(jue.stion of training ; the 
mistake which most 
])eo])K' make with regard 
to all sports is to attempt 
too much wlieii they tire 
not iti training. A man 
who is in good training 
can do with impunity what at another time 
might entiiil serious injury. In cycling the 
great thing is to have a fairly clear, dry road 
-the run 1 usually take when in town is to 
Ritdimotid and back. As you sttggesl, 
riding through crowded I.ondon streets, 
cspecia’Iy when tiie road is muddy, must 
oftc- iinolve some amount of ten.sion and 
nerious sln iti. 

“ 1 can get a good deal of exercise, you 
know.” Fit (iharles remarks, as we return to 
the House, “ walking up and down the 
terrace.” 

Another well-known Parliamentary medico. 
Dr. Robert Farquharson, the member for 
West Aberdeenshire, is credited by the bio¬ 


graphical dictionaries with one recreation, viz., ; 
shooting. After a few' minutes’ conversation 
with him, however, at his house in Bayswateir,; 

1 found that he could speak from personal 
experience of several exercises, although, aS 
he admitted, the greatest amount of enjoy.? 
ment during his life had been derived from r 
his gun. This might well be, considering 
that the doctor had the exceptional good 
fortune - for ii professional man—to inherit 
about 16,000 acres in the county of Aberdeen, 

“ Shooting,” said Dr. Farquharson, who 
has iK'cn a surgeon in the Coldstream 
Cuards, and is now a member of the staff at 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, “is the one 
sport 1 have had all my life—I have handled 
a gun since boyhood. At school we had 
none of the games that are now .so univers? 
ally played. The Edinburgh Academy, which 
I attended, had not even 
a ])layground at that 
time only a room with 
sanded flooi; for such 
recreation as could be 
obtained. Consequently! 
I never learned to play 
football or cricket, and 
had really no physical 
exorcise licyond walking 
to and from the school. 
But I had th ; shooting 
during my holidays in 
the country.” 

“.411(1 you’ve had it 
every year since ? ” 

“ Yes. I don’t think 
I have missed a season 
on the moors. Shooting 
gives you plenty of walk¬ 
ing, without any feeling 
of fatigue, and u.sually in 
pure, liracingatr. True, 
it is not the-year-round sport, but 

ill one form or other it can be obtained 
from August to Decemlier. T suppose it is 
cruel —cspcc'ially in the ca.se of jioor shots 
-•■•and 1 am not hypocritical enough to 
plead that but for sport some species would 
liccoinc extinct. You have, perhaps, read 
Professor Freeman’s book on ‘The Morality 
of Field .Sports.’ Well, it seems to me that, 
the only reply which can be made is some¬ 
what similar to that which is made in regard 
to drink. Three men went into a public- 
house, one declaring that he wanted some 
whi.sky because he was cold, the second :, 
because he was wet, wk . 1 st the third frankly ^ 
admitted that he wanted it because l^:' 
liked it. We shoot because we like it, 
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“At any rate, 1 know nothing which can 
be urged against shooting as a sport from the 
hygienic point of view. I tried cycling some 
years ago, but soon gave it up. It seems to 
me that once a man learns to cycle he never 
walks afterwards if he can help it; and as for 
his enjoying the scenery, every cyclist I pass 
on a country road has his head bent down 
and his attention concentrated on the road 
before him.” 

“You believe in walking. Dr. Farquharson ?” 

“ Yes, I try to get some every day even in 
London, frequently walking from liere to tlie 
House of Commons. And unlike most 
people, who say that they must have an 
‘object’ before them, 1 can w'alk for the 
sake of walking, enjoying the mere physical 
exercise. But in London I find three or 
four miles every day ample—it is a •mistake 
to walk in London, with the noise and the 
traffic, as you would in the country. 1 have 
recently taken up golf, and that will give me 
plenty of walking during the time of the year 
when I am in I.ondon. Coif is a fine game 
for exercising all the limbs 
and bringing out the chest, 
but of course 1 have started 
it too late in life to do 
much with it. However, 

1 find that 1 am not the 
only dufff at the game, 
and I managed to Ixiat 
an ex-Cabinet Minister on 
the links at Mitcham the 
other day. On the other 
hand, 1 am now too old 
for lawn tennis, of which 
I was rather fond at one 
time. As a rule 1 don’t 
think tennis should be 
played much after forty- 
degeneracy has then set in, 
and one’s' muscles are 
becoming too stiff for the 
game to be advantageously 
played. 

“ Before 1 became a 
member of the House of 
Commons,” continued I>. 

Farquharson, “ I kept a 
hunter at Leighton Buzzard 
and occasionally had a day 
with the hounds. But 
although I enjoyed hunt¬ 
ing, I don’t think I got 
'^ugh benefit out of it 
itb justify ttp^ expense - for 
. hunting, of course, is very 
'tejqiiiensive, I was rather 


fond of roller-skating, too, when this d^e 
into vogue a few years ago, and apart frbiB 
the hard knocks to which one was liable hj 
falling 1 found it a mo.st beneficial exercise. 
But, of course, roller-skating is now almo.st 
entirely out of fashion. 

“ I’ll tell you of another exercise which I 
consider to be excellent from a physical 
point of view—and that is dancing. 1 am 
convinced that people who dance have a 
better carriage and are much less liable to 
slip or fall than those who do not. In the 
country, at family parties and .so forth, I 
occasionally dance still. In town there is 
not usually the same space for dancing, and, 
of course, only the younger men are in 
demand for balls although I am told that 
young men nowadays won’t tlance.” 

I )r. Fari|uharson was for some years medical 
officer at Rugby .School, and the rest of our 
conversation had reference to his experience 
of the school sports in that cajxicity. It was 
his belief that football, as playt'd at Rugby, 
was less “ ferocious ” than it looked, although 
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he Temembers seeing the present Archbishop 
of Canterbury, then the head master, narrowly 
escape serious injury as the result of the 
violent excitement of the game. 

“Athletics of any kind have had a very 
small part in my life,” Sir Charles Gage- 
Brown, of Sloane Street, who was for many 
years consulting physician to the Colonial 
Office, states in reply to my (]uestion. “ I 
am seventy-four and in excellent health,” he 
continues; “at the same time 1 would not 
say a word in depreciation of |)hysical recrea¬ 
tion. In niy case I iloubtless owe a good 
deal of my vigour to jtarentage. My fatlujr, 
who was a commander in the Royal Navy, 
lived to over eighty, whilst 
my mother died at the 
age of loi.” ' - 

As Sir Charles spoke 
he turned to |)ortraiis of 'y. 
both his parents in his 
consulting-oi im. “ This • ; 
was the secret of my 
mother’s long tind happy 
life,” he said, pointing to 
a hall of wool which lay 
on the old lady’s lap. 

“She was ahv.ays oeiai 
pied. 

“ As a boy I ustal to 
play cricket, and 1 had 
my own boat in Ports¬ 
mouth Dockyard. But 
since I was apprenticed 
-lads were‘apprenti(x‘d’ ■ 

to the medioal profession -- 

in those days - at the <tge Froin a I ' hoto . hft A Uwt E . Kuttwh . 

of fifteen 1 have never 


be different. But, as I have told you,-? 
apprenticed at the early of 
owing to an influenza epidemic in 
I got into busy practice immediately afd, 
leaving King’s College Hospital. 
although I cannot say much from ray d^| 
personal exfrerience, I do not think that tSsI 
value of physical recreation is overtatedyl 
although outdoor sports may be overdone.” ; ; 

.Sir Peter Eade, one of the best-known 
physicians out of London, had a somewhat 
similar story to tell me when 1 ran down to 
Norwich to see him in his old-fashioned’ 
house in .St. Giles’s .Street. ” 

“ In early life 1 dill pretty well everything 
although 1 don’t think!,; 

--rrr-— . c.xcelled in anything— 

cricket, football, rowing, 
fishing, riding, and so on. ■ 
lint when 1 got into 
■ [iractice I found it neces¬ 
sary to give all my time 
to my profession. A.,; 
practice which takes yon, 
: all over the county ofp 

t.'.' Norfolk i.s, as you sug-, 
gest, rather different from^ 
that of a specialist in'f 
;?s Harley Street. Of course,-’ 

j-j there is plenty of travel---: 

ling, by road as well as ; 
l)y rail; hut 1 can hardly4 
regard this as recreation, 
seeing that one never 
'• v':'":knows what sort of ca^ 

j may await one at tte 

wt E. l!oe, Nonwh. end of the Journey. S 

“ When I retire from 


had leisure for any regular outdoor reere.at ion. 
For many years I had live hours’ driving 
daily- calling u])on my iiatients—and that 
counted for a good deal in the way of fresh 
air, at any rate. If 1 had had more leisure I 
should like to have given it to geology and 
arch.xology. As it is, all I have been able to 
do is to exjrlorc a few districts, such as that 
of {'harmouth, exceptionally interesting in 
geology, and visit I'rom time to time cathedral 
tov- us and other old (jlaces for arch.cological 
study. 1 now spend a good part of each 
summer at some rural spot, studying bird 
and animal life and Nature generally last 
year, for instance, I took a house in Kent, and 
the year before that I went into Northampton¬ 
shire. So, you see, 1 have never found 
myself in the groove for much outdoor sport. 

■ Ntjwadays, >hen young men prepare for the 
medical profcisipn in a different way, it might 


the active exercise of my profession—l am. 
now seventy-live, and intend to do so ill; 
the course of a year or so - -I shall probably 
lake up cycling. In the meantime I fino 
my only recreation in my garden. Would 
you like to see it ? ” 

And Sir Petiw Eade leads me into a, 
delightfully old-fashioned pleasaunce, such as 
one would ex|)e(:t to find behind these 
Venerable residences in St. Giles’s Street. 

“ 1 don’t do any of the hard work, I muM; 
confess. But 1 rake and hoe and clip 
prune at odd intervals of leisure, and fttaS' 
constant pleasure in w'atching the habits 
of insects and birds as far as they can h4; 
observed in this garden. Occasionally I gm; 
a day’s fishing, alt^ugh fishing in this pati 
of the country doe*- not give you miidtit 
exercise, unlike that of Scotlatid and 
North of England” • 
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In municipal Norwich, I may add, Sir 
Peter Eade has always been a staunch 
advocate of physical recreation, and it is 
largely owing to his efforts, 1 am assured, 
that the city is now so well furnished with 
open s})aces and playing-fidds. 

There is a minority in the medical pro¬ 
fession who are somewhat sceptical as to the 
hygienic value of all this indulgence in 
physical exercise whicli is so marked a 
feature in the social life of our time. Of 
these, Mr. R, llrudenell (barter, the eminent 
ophthalmic surgeon, may well stand as a 
representative in concluding this article. 

“My physical recreations,” wrote Mr. 
Carter to me, “are like the snakes in Ice¬ 
land. Nature has endowi-d me with an in¬ 
exhaustible capacity for doing nothing. I 
never go out when I can stay at homo, never 
stand up when 1 can sit down, never walk 
when I can ride.” 

Mr. Carter somewhat modified thi.s negative 
attitude, however, when 1 saw liim a few days 
later in his Harley Street consulting-room. 

“ As a boy,” he told me, “ I played 
cricket, and when I was in general practice 
I kept four horses going. Rut this was a 
matter of necessity, rather than of choice. 1 
had a large country practice, and I could 
best cover the ground on horseback. To-day 
my only exercise is to walk in the morning 
from my house on Claphain Common to 
Clapham Station -about three tiuurters of a 
mile. 1 drive home. Ever since I settled 
in London about thirty-three j ears ago - 1 
have had no more exercise than this.” 

“ And you don’t consider that your health 
has suffered from the fact ? ” 

“ Well, I am now seventy-two, and I <vin 
lift a concave glass - full to the brim fixjin 
the table to my mouth without spdling a 
drop. In my opinion the hygienic: value of 
athletics is chiefly a matter of food. People 
of sedentary habits continually eat too much, 
and find that they must counteract the effect 
of doing so by some form of violent exercise. 
Sportsmen, for instance, who hunt and shoot 
during the autumn and winter, have the same 


heavy meals—it is largely a matter of .social 
convention, of course—in the summer with¬ 
out any, similar exercise, and in con.sei}uence 
find that they must spend a few weeks at 
Homburg or Baden-Baden. When 1 came 
to London and began to lead my present 
sedentary life—receiving patients here and 
writing a good deal at home—I,soon found 
that I could not advantageously continue my 
country habits, and .so reduced my food to 
the smallest amount re(i>iiired for the sus¬ 
tenance of life. T made no change in the 
kind of food -I am not an adv(,)cate of fancy 
diets.” 

“But don’t you think, Mr. (.'arti;r, that in 
giving pleasure physical exercise may be 
beneficial to the health 

“ Of course, there is that asi)ecl of the 
sulyject to be considered. Rul 1 don't know 
that this much c;in Ire .said in favour of some 
jiopular recreations. Take the ease of the 
most ]>opular s|)ort.of the day cycling. 1 
have nev('r tried it the bicycle came into 
fa.shion loo late for me -but nothing will per¬ 
suade me that young nieti can get any 
])hy.sical good from tearing along a road, 
iialf doubl(-d up, until they become hot and 
exhausted. 

“ For my own part, 1 am happiest silting 
in my library with a liook, and on Sundays 1 
enjoy staying in the house all day. Of 
course 1 get plenty of fresh .air - - [ am 
strongly in favour of fresh air ; and the best 
thing which can be .said in favour of most 
sports is that it takes people into fresh air. 
At the same time, 1 don’t think 1 am of 
an indolent disposition. When’I am going 
anywhere I go briskly, and 1 have no 
patience with people who dawdle.” 

Mr. Rrudenell ('arter, it may be of interest 
to adil, is tlu; s<m of an oflicer in the Army, 
and hiniseh' saw' something of active service 
as a staff surgeon during tlie (aimi'an War. 
To-day, although not particukirly muscular 
and somewh.at ]iale in fctitures, he givc-s you 
the impression of what he is a (luick and 
energetic worker in ii profession i:alling for 
the finest nerves iind the highest mental 
(]ualities. 
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Y juquaintanci.' with ihu ('ollin was lltin, weary, ami careworn. Most men 
mtikcr of Manifchow was “row lal in oliiei’: ('hi's rcs|ioiisihilitics had 
necessarily hriel, hut in lliat a contrary effect on him, .Ainl tliis yon may 
timi.' it attained it singular read as best suits )tmr inclination. All the 
dc\clo|imetit. same, whcti an honest man iindertakes a 

I had not had a holiday for great rcsponsiliiliiy it caitses him many a 
five years, my Itoperial Master, the Son of siceiilcss night. 

lieaven, to whom 1 ha<l once rendered an 1 rallied him in a grandly serious waj', not 
ini|)ortatil service, deeming my iiresenee at foigetting the deference due to a man of his 
Pekin, where 1 was connei'tetl with the exalted rank ; for hetwi en Chi, the expectant 
secret service bureau, a neees.^ary adjunct to oriice holder, and (lii, the Ciovernor of Che- 
his well-being. Mow I. an hingiishman. Kiang, there was a world ol difference. And 
came to hold such a |)osition is a matter yet he had not found his positioti such an 
I need not enter into here ; but 1 may add unmixed Irlessing that he <oitld forget the 
that 1 spoke Chiiu'se fluently, and that 1 eotnmon fact that he was only a human 
was favoured with a dark. Oriental east of being like the millions about him : one jretty 
coutiti'nanee which enabled me to pass as little human ereattire in whom was invested 
a Chinamati without arousing the lea.st an almost god like authority, an authority 
suspicion. attswerable only to the greater gods at 

Well, the holiday being granted, I deter- Pekin. Alter (.linner, when, thanks to a 
mined to go as far south as Hong Kong, goorl meal, his face seemed to reflect a 
there to .s|>etid a few weeks witli some hapjiier mood, he admitted as much. The 
relatives ; hut oti the way dowt) J |)ut into realization of his hopes had not brought 
Ilangehow to call on my old friend. Chi li- with it those blessings of which he had sO 
Ling, the Ciovernor of Che-Kiang. Me and fondiy dreatned. 

I, before he received his great apiroinlmetit, “ And yet onee it .seemed all that was 
had sttidied together in the capital, and necessary to make your life supremely 
when at length Ibrtune came his way, and he hu))])y.” 

departed for his honourable office, he bcggi'd He sighed as be blew a great cloud of 
of rr,. not to forget old friends. 1 promised, smoke to the ceiling. 

but a long time i)."ssed before I was able to “ y\h, niy friend,” he said, “it might be 

avail myself of his ho.s|)ilality. something to be great independently ; but 

1 fotitui him a|)paretttly well iti health, atid to be gretil on suffenitiec irritates the soul of 

yet obi iou.sb weighted with the cares of an hottest man.” 

office. Indeed, his two ye.irs of governor- “Come, come,” 1 rc])lied. “ Do you not. 
ship of an important jmninee had .added overstate the etise ? Kvett the Emperor him- 

quite ten years to his apjrearance. Before self is answerable to- .I -was going to 

he took up this appointment he was a sleek, say “the people,” but 1 continued “toGod.” 
good-natured, healthy-looking man ; now he He smiled ever so slightly, this wary CW, 

Vol. 
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in the latter category.” I began to condole 
with him, but he cut me short. “ There is. 
no crime imputed to me, no mismanagement 
of the funds, no charge of extortion ; yet the 
vermin at Pekin are assuredly 



and took another long pull at his cheroot. 
No doubt, before ht? went to Court, he, loo, 
had had his moments of Emperor-worship. 
Alas, for the years and the beliefs they shatter. 

“ The Emperor,” he murmurtsl, 
loyally, “ is all wksdom. It is the 
vermin about him who poison his 
august ears.” 

“ Well, and what then ? 1 )o 

they not seek to vilify every great 
man, these contemptible 
vermin ? If the I'.niperor 
gave ear to their slanders 
there is no man in this 
country whom he could in¬ 
trust with a responsible )K)st.” 

“ But I greatly fear,” saiil 
Chi, “that he is beginning 
to listen.” 

This was bad. Once an 
official was “su.spect " it went 
hard with his emanics if he 
was not soon deprived of 
office. 

“ I am sorry, rny friend. 

I wish 1 could help you.” 

Mi: stared above liim, 
watching the smoke die fan 
tastically on the ceiling, his eyes 
reflecting the serious thoughts 
that lay behind them. Then sud¬ 
denly he sat upright and looked 
at me. My words had not fallen 
on unheeding ears. 

“I believe you can if you will.” 

“ Have you so lillle faith in 
my friendship?” 

, “Forgive me, (Camion. Before 1 liccame 
Governor of Chc- Kiang 1 had many friends, 
now 1 have none.” 

“ 1 am your Flxeellcncy’s obedient servant,” 
I replieri, bowing wilb mock liaughfincs.s. 

“ No, no;” be said, with a smile. “ You 
want nothing from the Covcriior of (ihe- 
Kiang.” 

“ Pardon me, but I do.” 

“ Well, wlial can he do for you ? ” 

“ Give me his friendship.” 

“ He gave it long ago- though you area 
foreign devil.” 

“ That is my misfortune. But, tell me, 
how can 1 help my friend ? ” 

“ No doubt you fully appreciate the diffi¬ 
culties of a post like mine. To keep the 
people contented would seem work enough 
for one man, but to control the authorities at 
Pekin“as well Ls a problem somewhat difficult 
to solve.. Well, we all solve it, more or less 
. satisfactorily; I have the misfortune to stand 


TMI'. F.MPEkOU.’ IIK MUKMI'IiT;!). ' IS Al.l. WIMto.M.’' 

“ 1 will tell )-ou. For nearly a year now, 
varied at lonir or short intervals, a series of 
mysterious disappearances has been going 
on in our cily. The first one occurred some 
nine or ten months ago. Fn, the eldest son 
of Wang Lch, tin; banker, suddenly dis¬ 
appeared, and nothing has been beard of 
him since. Inijiiirics tiiscloscd the fact that, 
like many rich young men, he had swerved 
from the rigid paths of morality, and bad 
taken up with other young men eiiually 
reprehensible. It also transpired that he 
bad stolen largely from his father’s chest, and 
that he was believed to have gambled it all 
aw;iy. 'Well, of course they came to us, and 
we set the law working in the usual official 
channel, but never the slightest trace of Fu 
have we been able to discover. 

“ A month after, the son of the great tea 
merchant, Chang-Si, di.sappeared in a similar 
manner. Again we set the law working in 
the usual official channel, but to our great 
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chagrin discovered no clue whatever. ^Vithin 
the next two months four more of our wealthy 
young men disappeared, while within the last 
three months there have been no fewer than 
five disappearances of a similar character.’’ 

“ And )’ou have no trace of them ? " 

“None whatever bejoiul the fact that we 
know they w'ere all more or less l.iitten by the 
gamliling spider.” 

“ Mow do yoti know that ? ” 

“It has come ty us in many ways, but I 
do not attach miieh impoitanee to it.” 

“ tVhy not ? ’ 

“Jfeeanse 1 haw had all llu- gamilya estab¬ 
lishments under the strictest surveillance lor 
some months miw, 
and I know I hat 
not one of these 

young men had |BHP3 

been near any ol J 

the hmtsi.’s on the ^ 

have not iefl the A" jj j'i 

' 4 '1 IpS 

“ It woulil be , / I 

ini])ossible lor all 

without my know ' j 

rile junks Sean hed L- WU 

before ihev put to y , 

“\'ou belie If \J 

you are laithlully /^I'l ' 

“So firmly that L/ / . 

e v e 11 y o ti, o I d ^ /.; 

doubler that you / ' 

are, cannot shake j ,i *' 

that belief” 1 1 

“ 1 leaven forliid. 

^'ou are likewise 

sure that these young men were bitten by 
the gambling spider ? ” 

“ .Absolutely cerl.iin.” 

“ 'I’heii otir first inovemeiil is obvious.” 

('f.i looked at me and his eyi’s ln’umed. 

“ My friend, you are a wonderful man. 
You have made a great discovery ? ” 

“C>n the contrary, I am exceedingly 
puzzled.” 

He showed his dis:ip|K)iiilment in the 
most unmistakable manner. 

“ My friend will explain what he means by 
our first movement being obvious.” 

“ Certainly. Since they did not frequent 


any of the well-known or suspected houses, 
we must find out which they did visit.” 

Chi smiled almost superciliously. 

“ 1 am under the impression that I even 
thought of that.” > 

“And what did you do?” > 

“ I set the kiw in motion, but discovered 
nothing.” 

“ .Are you sure ? ” 

“Well, nothing ol any itn|)ortance.” 

“ 'J’hese young men never dropped a hint 
as to where they played ? ’ 

“ I know of none.” 

“ N (III fiave closely ()ueslioned ijieir 
relatives ^ ” 


f M t)|C fllNA'J KLY l-ltlf Ml. Al.t. •nil'^lt VtifM, Ml','. WMIHs 
\\l Af. l flV.” 


“ Closely.” 

I f -V Chi! It 

|j ' .1 \ was not well lor 

.Inj him that the story 

* I 1 of his incompe- 

,;j lence should have 

I retiched the capital, 

.^inrsi: vhm. m.-. wrui.. There Were many 

superior adminis¬ 
trators waiting for his exalted post. 

“ .My friend,” said 1, “this is undoubtedly 
a singiilarlv inleK.-sling prolilem ; but, lietwwn 
ourselves, I see no Teason why it should not 
be solved,” 

“Then you have an idea?” he asked, 
eagerly. 

“ I’erhaps 1 have many. I think I'll go to 
bed and let them mature.” 

I had sufficient faith in Chi’s intelligence 
to warrant the belief that he had gone 
thoroughly to work in his official way.. 
Taking this for granted, also the fact that the 
young men were gamblers, there remained 
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the question—where did they gamble ? As 
they never approached any of the suspected 
houses, it was oljvious that they met in 
secret. tV^liere was this secret meeting-place ? 

The next morning I donned my Chinese 
4ress, and with a few skilful touches added a 
good ten years to my face. Then 1 stole 
quietly down to the breakfast-room and 
patiently awaited the arival of the Covernor. 
Occasionally 1 heard his voice as he sliar[)ly 
addressed his secretaries, and 1 knew that he 
was knee-deep in business. ]!ut lucsenlly I 
heard him rise and come towards llie door, 
and when he saw me his brows clouded with 
amioyanee. 

“ Your business, sir? ” he asked,’sharply. 

“Is with his excellency tile 


ever I broached the subject. One had heard 
of a secret gambling-place where rich men 
went and played fan-tan for large sums, 
while another even directed me there. Need¬ 
less to say my patience and my energy were 
exhausted in the vain search, and I was 
returning disconsolately to my starting-jilace, 
ready to admit that the ])rob!em was more 
difficult than ever, when something happened 
which gave a fresh zest to my endeavours. 

Aimlessly wandering along the street, 1 
loitered lor a moment to inspect the w.ares in 
an adjacent window, and as I did so two 
mi'n met in the roadway beside me and at 
oiKX' indulged in the usual felicitations. As 
they s))oke well, and were evidently of the 


Covernor, Ch i-1 i - Li ng. ’ 

“ This is not bis lixcellency's 
busine.ss room itor hour,” het 
added, stiffly, pointing tow.irds 
the door. 

“'Fhat is nothing to — 

me,’’ I iin.swercd, coolly. L 

“ \Vho are you that pre C 

sume to speak as tine in I 

authority ? ” I 

“ His Lxcellenev Chi li I 

Ling,” he answered, think- I 

ing the name wotild jiara I 

lyr.e me. I 

“ And 1 am his Lxcel- I 

lency’s very good friend, r 

Edward Clandon, the 
foreign devil,” and T 
laughed loudly in my 
natural voice — if I 
might be said to have a 
natural voice. feWi 

He came dose to me 
and [leered into my face. I w 
“So it is,” he said. ' ^ 
“ I know the eyes. Hut ' 

it’s marvellous, marvel¬ 
lous ! ” 'Lhen he looked 
at me attentively, and 
a close examination 
discovered some infini¬ 
tesimal flaws ; but to 
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the unsuspecting I was 
really what 1 seemed. 

I was rather proud of this test, for Chi 
was a shrewd man and knew me well, so I 
.went out into the streets, buoyant: within me 
was a presentiment of good fortune. Count- 
■kss Strange places 1 visited. 1 made many 
■ inquiries among all sorts and conditions of 
; men. Some led me on with false hopes, 
Other turled up and looked mysterious when- 


DISCONS'^LAI ELY. " 

lietter class, I- stole a look at them out of 
the corner of my eye; u|)on perceiving 
which one said to the other, “ 1 am in a 
great hurry now, but 1 will see you to-night 
at the colfin-maker’s.” 

“ Agreed,” was the reply, and then he who 
had spoken first bowed and walked swiftly 
awav. 
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The other surveyed me somewhat inso¬ 
lently, 1 thought, and then be too turned 
upon his heel He was rather a good- 
looking young fellow, with the flushed face 
of the immoderate liver. His friend seemed 
a gentleman of similar proclivities. 

1 watched him’out of. sight: watched him 
as one watches the sea, the sun, the sky - - 
that is, with no )mrticular object, and yet 
with a vague, indefinite interest. Then 1 
went slowly after Ijini, repeating to myself, 
“ 1 will see you at the colfinmaker’s.” .\t 
first the words were without signilicanee; 
then they seemed rather comic : tlien their 
singularity struck me. Suddenly the young 
man with the Hushed lace liccaine intensely 
interesting. Why shoidd two young gentle¬ 
men meet at night at a coifni-maker's ? 

The quety urged me forward at a rapid 
, pace, but when 1 reached the turning down 
which he had disajipcared there was neither 
sight nor sign of him. (airsing my own 
.stu|iidity I liurrieii forward, ami, arriving at 
the end of the street, 1 stood for a moment 
undecided whether to turn to the riglit or to 
the left. On the right an alley way presi'iili'd 
itself; on the left the street was wider, and I 
knew that presently it dcdioiiehcd uiion one 
of the main thoroughlares. Which should 
1 take ? 

fortunately 1 was not eal'ed upon for a 
sjX'eulative decision, for at that moment, 
upon looking iiji the alley-way, I saw the 
young man with the flushial face emerge 
from a door and come towards me. Thinking 
1 might be recognised, 1 moved to tlie other 
side of the roail and ghie<l my face to a 
window ; but he eaine swaggering along as 
though totally oblirioiisor llic existenre of 
anything hut his own snbliiiie personality. 
To follow such a man was a task rei|niring 
neither cleverness nor eantion. 1 savv him 
enter an eating-hon.se, and there T left him, 
doubling not tliat I might still expect to find 
him there within the hour. 

'I'hen I made all haste hack to the alley- 
way, and having mentally marked the door 
from which the )<>mig man had emerged, 1 
went straight towmds it. Judge of my sur¬ 
prise, 1 might almost say my amazement, 
when I saw •.hatlheshojiwasaeotfin-m.aker's. 
On the doorpost was a printed iilacaril which 
notified to all and sundry that Wing Lee’s 
coffins ivere die chea|)est and best on the 
market, and that all orders were executed 
with care and dispatch. 

( at once made my way towards the door, 
and stof^ng, hesitant, upon the threshold, 
peered in. At a. beiicli, planing the corners 
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of an ominous-looking plank, was a brawpjr’ 
Chinaman stripped to the buff, while besidgv 
him stood a putty-coraplexioned little 
whose dress and manner bespoke the masterr' 
Advancing into the shop I inquired if Mr,::,;i 
Wing Lee was in. 

“ 1 am Mr. Wing Lee,” said the little maiCM 

1 bowed solemnly. It was an honour Wei 
meet the man whose coffins were the best oivi 
the market. 

“ To what do I owe the honour of your 
excellency’s coiulescen.sion ? ” asked he. 

“ Your honoiirahle coffins are acf|uiring an 
exceptional renown,” I answered. “ 1 
wondered if you could spare your valuable 
lime by taking an uiiwovtliy order.” 

“1 fear that my ecimemptihle coffins are' 
unfit to inclose the exalted hones of your 
illustrious ancestors.” 

" for him that shall inclose them fittingly 
there shall he laid up ten thousand merits in 
Heaven.” 

“ I am your excellency’s kliotie slave.” 

It may he taken lor granted that 1 was not 
umiiindfiil of the presence of kfr. Wing Lee 
Indeed, my scniliny ofliini was only equalled 
by his scriilinv of me. So coneentrated and 
fiery was the look ot his dei p set eyes theft, 
ill order to avoid suspicion, I liad to turn 
aside. Hut even while my eyes were wander¬ 
ing round the sliop 1 knew that his gaze was 
eoni'entrated Ulion me. 

1 ‘iofessing that money was no object, and - 
also an entire ignorance of any knowledge of 
eolfins, I asked him if he iiail any in stoqk, 
and he immedialeh led me through the shop 
to a little room at the hack, the walls of 
whii h were lineil with gruesome shapes. 

“Here,” .said he, “are a few of my con- 
lempiihle coltins. Would your excellency 
prefer the plain polished woo l, or the white. . 
or the black doth covering ? ^'our excellency 
iTinst understand that the doth hut conceals 
the poverty of the wood.” 

“Precisely so. The prison to whom I am 
going to present the eoflin, a rdative of mine,',.' 
is a high offidul. You will see that I do not-■ 
outr.age his sus<'e|)tihilities.'’ 

“Your excellency understands that it isy 
hut a question of money?” 

“Name your own |irii.’i', and do the work? 
ill your own honourahk: style, liy the way, 
is this the whole of your slock ? ” ■ ‘ 

“Not the whole, your excellency, but the ; 
gems of my colleclion.” ; 

“ Well,” said I, looking round, “ where are : 
the others ? ” 

He grinned rather curiously as he replied, : 
“ Beneath your excellency’s illustrious feet.” 
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before the same table. Fortunately for 
my purpose, the other tables were full; so, 
making direct for him, I bowed and ex¬ 
pressed the hope that he would excuse 
the presumption of my daring to sit in his 
illustrious presence. Again he favoured 
me with the same insolent look, but 1 only 
smiled in return, and was more profuse 
with my apologies. If I had not wished 
to mollify the young brute 1 would have 
kicked him off his seat 

I )uring the meal ho sat staring at me 
ihrougli tile clouds of smoke which he in¬ 
cessantly drew liom his Manila, smiling 
inwardly, I could see, at iiiy attempts to 
propitiate him. Rt.niaik after remark 1 
made, to all of which lu‘ either returned 
a grtinl of asscaif or tlisseiit, or maintained 
it stolid silence. The only thing th.at 
seemed to interest him was the clock on, 
the wall .ahove the door. ^Vhcn he was 
not staring at me ihrotigh the smoke he 
tlattcrcd it with aii.xions glances. 

When 1 called for the bill his interest 
in me awoke a little, and when, for reasons 
of my own, 1 showed a considerable 
bundle of bank-notes, the young man’s 
indiffercMiee rapidly vanished. He shook 
hitnscll together, as it were, smiled, and 
took the trouble to ask a few civil but 
unnecessary tiuestions. T, nothitig loth, 
at once entered into conversation with 
I steiiped back, tin nnaccoiinttible shudder him. It sttited nu’ to forgi:l his insolence, 

sweejiing throtigh me. The little wretch saw In a few minutes we were deep in animated 
the movement tind smiled. convers.ition, and by .an insinnating piece of 

“ May I .see them ? ” cross (juestioning he learnt that 1 was a 

“It is but a dark cellar, your excellency, native of I'ekin, that my father was a rich 

There is nothing to see.” banker there, and that 1 was a‘stranger in 

“ Very well. Voii know what 1 want ! Hangchow, knowing no one, and absolutely 

When will you have it ready for me?” at my wits’ ends to know how to kill time. 

“ In a week, excellency.” 'I'o all ol which, he replied that Hangchow 

“ That will do nicely. I suppose you are was his native city, that he was W’ah h'op, the 
to be found liere at all hours? ” son of Ming Hi, the tea merchant, and that. 

“ At all hours, c.xcellcncy.” he would be willing to [dace himself at my 

“ Then I will look in whenever I happen honourable disposal. 1 at once sealed the 

to pass.” bargain over a bottle of wine. 

With that I took leave of him, giving him Once he grew confidential, W'ah I’oo dis- 
the address of one of the (lovernor’s seere- closed the deplorable fact tlial he was one of 

taries, to whom, once 1 was out in the stre(-t, those sad dogs who, know'ing only the worst 

I dispatched a note accjuainting him with the side of things, have little faith in the better, 

arrangement. And, as it hapix.-ned, I had His conversation, sounding me as it were, 

acted none too jiromjitly. Some (|uarter of ran the whole gamut of frivolous or cliscredit- 

an hour after the secretary had received my able profligacy. N'et when he learnt that I 

note the'coffin-maker Wing Tee called to had a weakness for games cJf chance he spoke 

make inquiries. in a lower key, and looked from side to side 

The note dispatched by messenger, I made as though he did not wish anyone to hear 

all haste to the eating-hou.se where I had left him. 

the young man with the flu.shed face, and “Would you like to try youf luck?” he 
yrhen I entered the room he was still sitting asked; 
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I smiled as I patted my breast. 

“ I have a few taels here that I should 
like to flutter.” 

“ 1 know a place where you may flutter 
three hundred of them at a time.” 

“ But, unfortunately, I do not.” 

“ Yet I may introduce you.” 

Well, the bargain was struck. My friend 
was to take me to the place : 1, on the other 
hand, pledged mvself to thi? utmost secrecy. 
We waited for ;w>ollj<r half-hour or so 
chatting and smoking, and then he announced 
that it was time for us to start. It was with 
no surf)rist!, once wi; were in tlic strec.'t, that I 
saw him turn in a cert.-iin direction. In fact, 
I was sure he would only go one wav. 
'l'hi:refore 1 was not in the least astonished 
when I beheld him stop before the door of 
W ing la’e, tiu: cofiin maker. 

, , ;\ cautious rat-tat, sounded in a peculiar 
manner, was followed by a singular squeaking 
as of rustv hingis, and then my companion 
knelt to the keyhoU: and whispered, “ There 
shall be laid tip in Heaven ten lhou.sand 
merits for the frit nd of man.” 

In strange contrast to the former sr|ueaking 
of hinges, the door opened softly, giving tis 
atlmissitm into the dimly-lighted w'orkshop 


some rsft. below us. A flight of staos lea; 
down to it, and as Wah Foo imrpediatdj^; 
began to descend them, there was nothiogf 
left for me but to follow in his footsteps. ■ I 

At the bottom of the stairs, holding batft; 
some heavy, dark curtains, was a man witlj.; 
a lamp. He bowed low as we approache^d 
and stood aside, and we entered a lon^” 
low, vault-like room which was draped, irfi* 
black and shaiied singultirly like a coffin. lit; 
tlie middle of this room was n square fable^ ' 
at the lit;;ul of which, with piles of silver 
and nott.'s bttfore him, sat the honourable 
coffin mttker, Wing lar. In the middle of 
the t;d>le was tlie fan-tan hoard, and grouped 
round it were some do/en young men of the 
belter class. So sullenly excited were they 
that probably not one of them noticed the 
seiiulchral asiiect of the chamber, or the- 
disagreeable smell of wood which always 
seems to hang about an undiTtaker’s. 

Wing I.cc scriitinia d me rather curiously* 
hut I iretiteil the whole affair as .a mattet of 
no consetpiencf. Wait Too defclared that I 
was a eoti.sin of his who had just come from 
1 ‘ekin. Wing Fee was not fastidious so 
long as cousins from I’ekin h.id money to 
los,'. 


of that friend of man. W ing l.t c. W;th l oo, 
who .seemed to know his uav alioiil, iiiime 
diatcly ero.s.'-atl the shop and eiilcred the 
little sanctuai) at the rear. This, like the 
outer shop, was lit dimly by a lam|) whii h 
suit It hoiTiltly; hut crossing the 
floor with a rapid stiidi, my 

companion made for the opposite 
right - hand corner, and slouly , I ,■ 

knocked five times upon the wall. 

A strange interval of silcnee i - 'SIM 

followed, during which I 

antici()iitcd some answer- 

ing sigitJ ; but that not 

coniing, Wah h'oo knocki'd 

door^opeiicd ni tin; w.ill. 

Wt ’tow in com- 

within a n.urow passage, 

for 1 Could feel the wall 'i|i!|li V 

on either sioe. ' It may I® 

be imagined that I bar- 

boi'.red some strange con- \ \ fllr' i 

jet, lures ; but my thoughts nl|| | j'l 

were instantly arrested by jli|' 

the appearance of a light 


I punted mildly, now 






winning, now losing* 
lint not adding 
rtipiilly to the for^ 
tune of the putty- 
c o 111 p 11; X i on ed 


air 




“wait, WAI'I JUST ONB MOfcE TUV* 
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coffin-maker. Wah Foo, on the contrary, 
proved a desperate gambler, and plunged 
in the 'most reckle.ss manner. As a con¬ 
sequence he soon began to borrow from 
me, and 1 was beginning to regret our 
relationship when his luck turned, and quite 
half-a-do/en times in succession he won 
largely. 'I'hen began a long encounter 
between him and the bank, an eiu-ounter 
which gradually tired out all the otlrer gain- 
bleriT, who one by one took their departure. 
By this time my comjianioti was a big win¬ 
ner, and I, who long since hail grown sick 
and tired of the place, implored him to come 
away ; but it was always : “ Wait, w’ajt. just 
one more try.” At last I iiut my loot down. 
I would wait for one more lound. Agreed. 
He plunged heavily ;ttid won. The hideous 
little face of Wing Tec was a sight to behold. 
Indeed, it was the look on that face which 
prompted my sudden resolution. 

The colhn maker implored for one more 
chance. 1 ,el it lie for three thousand taels. 
He’had lost heavily, lie would be a rtiined 
man. He wtuiled just one more chance. Wah 
Foo, who Wits in an aiuiidile mood, looked 
like giving way : but, nodding, I made for the 
stairs and said “Cood-night.” lie shottteil 
out that be w.as eomhig, iuid 


How long I remained unconscious I 
cannot tell, and even my waking seemed 
so like a dream that I have no conception 
when it occurred. My head throbbed pain¬ 
fully, while every bone in my body seemed 
to be broken. By degrees I grew conscious 
of the knowledge that 1 had been struck 
down, but in what mantier 1 had not the 
least recollectioti. Fnottgh, that the blow 
came swiftly and unex|)ecte(.llv. I must have 
fallen without a moan. 

But slowly-returning consciousness drove 
the blooil coursing Ihiough my veins, and I 
began to move my limbs. Come, this was 
not so find. No bones were broken, after all. 
I’erhaps 1 was not so badly off as 1 imagined. 
1 sat up. 

.Above me swung a lam|), from the dim 
light ol which I could hut vaguely distinguish 
tile surrounding ohjeets. .All seemed black 
and im|K netrable. I put out my hand. It 
touched something. 1 shivered with horror 
as I saw that the ohjeet was a eotfin 

'I'hen consciousness came hack with a 
rush, i recollected the vault: \Ving Tee 
the coffin maker; the blow that brought me 
down. With an effort 1 reached the lamp 
and turned the light up. Tver) thing was as 


I at once began to mount 
the steps. But 1 had not 
gone much more than half 
way. up before my progress 
was arrested by a noise w hich 
sounded extremely like a 
muffled tluid. 1 paused for 
a moment, but could Itcar no 
sound. Then 1 called out, ” .Are 
you coming, Wah Foo ? ” 
Aftain no reply, ;ind pre¬ 
sently Wing l.ee appeared at 
the foot of the stairs, and 
said, “ That is not the way 
out. You must come this way.” 
“ Where is my cousin ? ” 

“ He has gone.” 

The light disappeared turd 
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the curtains fell, so there was 


nothing to do but to retrace my steps. I did I had seen it last exce|)t that I was upon 
not like the look of thing.s, but 1 was conscious the fan-tan table in lompany with a coffin, 
of the necessity of turning a lull front to the Mine, no doubt. What, then, had become 


enemy. Moreover, I felt absolutely certain 
that mosit of the pkayers had made their exit 
by the stairs. Why, then, had the honourable 
■ c^n-itiaker and master gamester lied to me ? 
■y Slowly,! descended the stairs and with- 
' drew the curtain. As I did so something 
,before my eyes and a thousand 
Ihunders seemed to rattle through my brain. 


of Wah I'oo ? 

Out of an indefinite curiosity I leant over 
the coffin and looked in, and to my horror 
saw that it already bad an inmate. A closer 
look disclosed the pallid face and staring 
eyes of the iinfortitnate Wah Foo. A blow 
on the side of the head, almost similar to 
mine,' had sent him to join the shades of his 
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ancestors. Evidently these murderous coffin- 
makers were under the impression that tliey 
had dealt me a similar blow, as we were both 
laid out together. 

With much <lifficully I rolled off the table, 
and when, by its aid, I once more regained my 
feet, 1 felt for my flask, but it was gone. 
However, on a small fable, a little to the 
left of me, 1 perceived .a jug, and making for 
this I found it half full of water, (neatly 
refreshe<l by the draught, it gave me the 
energy to be .anxious. .My inilse (|ui( kcMe(l: 
T became eonseiuus of the necessity to think. 
Thought brought its eunseiim-nt action, but 
an examination of tin; exit disclo.sed the fact 
that an iron sluittcr, or screen, bad been 
drawn acro.ss thectirtains, completely blotting 
out the stairs. Ibnv this thing worked 1 
could not discoter. V'aiidv 1 tried to slide 
it back. It seemed as tirndy li.xed as though 
it Were a part of the wtdi. 

Recognising the lutilitv of a further effort 
in that direction, 1 made a hasty examiiration 
of the collin-hke vault, fiut nothing in the 
shape of .'in exit presented itself. 1 sounded 
the walls lor some secret passage, but bei'ame 
quiti; convinced that the only cirtrance w.is 
by the stairs. 

The casr: was growing desperate. .My 
watch was gone, .so 1 eotihl not tell the time. 
Why till' murderers had left us 1 could not 
guess, but one thing was r'ertain they would 
<;ome hack. Oiu e more mv hanrl made a 
futile joiirni'V to mv hi|). Tire revolver was 
gone. If thcvi ame, how could 1 meet tlii'in? 
I thought of the putt\'comple.xioned W ing 
l.ceand his lirawnv attendants, ,and an un¬ 
congenial wavi' of feeling swejit over me. 

1 reluriual to the table with its gruesome 
loatL and a .stran,ge thought lluttered my 
blood. ^Vhat waiuld tlii'v do with the corpse? 
Obviously it mattered little to the trorpse, hut 
it meant a great deal to me ; for 1 had con¬ 
ceived a project the veiv holdiu-ss of whii h 
made me pause, .\rguing that Wing I.ee 
wa". a bold man, and that his business offered 
Certain facilities for the disposal of dead men, 
I di'.l not believe that he Would bury them on 
the premises, where siispii ion might lay him 
'./fM.-u to an inspection Irom the authorities. 
I may also -.ay th..l the wish was father to the 
thought, for 1 laid conccivi-d an idea no less 
repellent than that of changing iilaces with 
the df.nil mao. 

It had been my practice always to carry a 
few ends of makiMi)) with me, and these 1 
found in my pocket, they, fortunately for me, 
being decriied worthless in the eyes of the 
murderers. W'ith these 1 immediately set to 
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work upon the dead man's face, and being 
r.ather skilful in the art of disguise soon had 
him a fair presentment of my.self. Then I 
lifted him out of his coffin and, laying him 
upon the table, strijiped him of his clothe? 
and donned iheiii myself, dressing him in 
mine. Next, with the aid of my small mirror, 
which had also been overlooked or ignored, 
1 began the ghastly operation of painting 
myself to resemble him. The blood upon 
the side of triy head had caked : mv hair was 
.saturated with blood. When I had finished 
with my (ace there was not much difference 
in the ap|iearance of the dead and the living. 
What thi'i'e was would escape him who never 
i.lreauil' of a trick. 

My intention was to take my place in the 
coffin, irusiing to fortune for my release once 
we reached the upper air. l!ut knowing that 
it would be impossible to breathe with the lid 
screwed dow n, 1 had previously examined the 
eotlin Very careliilly, and 1 saw that it was 
constructed in the cheap(.'st and flimsiest 
manner, a white cloth being tacked round it 
to hide its impericclions. With it knife, 
which 1 wiis forlunale enough to find in one 
III the pockets of Wall koo’s coat, 1 made a 
hole in the soft wood, the afore.said white 
cloth hiding :ill tr.ii cs of iu\ handiwork. 
This hole I was careful to cut within reach 
ol my nostrils, the clot being so Himsy as 
heelv to aihuil the af I'heii I Carefully 
kiii .1 the dead Wall foo along the table, 
turnei.1 down the l.imp, and with a throbbing 
brain and a healing heart crept into the 
coffin. 

I'orttinatcly lor me, tin rle.id man jind I 
wi'i'c of iui ciiual length. .\s the coffin was 
iifso rnoniv 1 louiul that 1 (ould turn my 
head lo the oril'ice without much trouble. 
If the worst came to th.- worst I had 110 
doubt that T could burst tlie thing open. 
I'liil what if I fainted ? I was weak. My 
brain throhbed |i;iinfullv ; my body ached as 
though it was coiered with bruises. V\’hat if 
die horror of the siluatioti jiroved too strong 
for me ? 

It was a fearful thing lo lie there staring 
ti]) at the dim, black loof of the vault, my 
ears straining to catch every sotind ; silence 
.ibout me, silence and the compiinionship of 
the dead! It was intolerable, insufferable t 
thought was liist driving me delirious, I 
longed for the coming of the wretches. 

.■\t hast the iron door slid back and I 
heard the patter of steps upon the stairs. 
Then someone spoke in a whisiier, another 
answered, .and a shuffling of bare feet 
followed. Next, something was slid upon 
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the table, and I guessed that it was the 
coffin for W'ah I'oo. Noiselessly they went 
to work in the send - gloom, for, peering 
through my eyelashes, 1 saw witlj joy that 
they had not turned up the light. 'I'lien a 
shadow seemed to pass before iiiy eyes. The 
next moment I was being screwed down. 

Sounds now became indistinct, but turning 
my nostrils to the hole which I had made I 
found that I could hreatln; with ( omparative 
comfort; but as the heat sudderdy griwv 
intense T pushed niy linger through the 
cloth, having little fear of eliseovery. 

1 think \Vah I'oo imist have bei:n carried 
up first, for they seemed 
an unconscionable time in 
coming for me. l!ut at 
last my turn came, and 
presently I was liftid off 
the table and carried up 
the stairs feet first, which 
was anything but a |)leasant 
experience. Then, when 
we reached the shoj), we 
were set down, and 1 heard 
Wing 

away with you, or the day 
will taitch you before you 
reach the junk.” 

We were instantly picked 
up again and, I bad no 
doubt, taken out into tlu- 
street ; and irresently, by 
the freculiar motion of the 
men who carried us, 1 
knew that we were being 
hurried forward at a rapid 
rate. 

The word “junk ” had 
given me an idt.a. 1 re- 
memlKTed how the (lover- 
nor had told itk’ that he 
even had the junks searched 
as they left the city. My 
non-appearance that night 
would put him more keenly 
uiKin the alert than ever. 1 would wail. 

The journey was not a long one, and as, 
in my mind, 1 followed each movement of 
my bearers, 1 knew when we were set down 
in the junk- I'hen, to be sure, came a wait, 
filled with a horrible ilread a dread which 
increased when 1 heard sounds which |iio 
claimed the getting ready for sea. Indeed, 
fearful that Chi’s overseer might not come, 1 
Was atiout to shout and attempt to burst the 


coffin when I heard a man, speaking in 
authoritative tones, say, “ fVhat have you 
here ? ” 

“Two honourable corpses which we are 
taking to their ancestral tomb at Wen-Choo,” 
was the reply. 

1 put my mouth to the orifice and screamed 
with all my might: “No, no, 1 am not dead. 
'I'liese men are murderers. .Seize them I ” 

I'or a lew' moments something like conster¬ 
nation ruled. Then there wtis much talking 
and hurrying of feet, and presently the lid of 
my coffin was w renched off and 1 was dragged 
out, more dead than alive. 


^\’ell, there is not much more to tell. 
Wing Lee and his associates were arrested, 
and confessions, wrung from them in Chinese 
fashion, disi'losial the fai:t tha't they were 
responsible for the disapiiearance of so many 
young men, whom they murdered for their 
mom-y. and then carried out to sea. 

\’ou may be sure that my friend Chi did 
not unneces.sarily prolong the days of the 
coffin-maker of Hangchow. 




Pratt's Cats. 

Hv L. Ai-hkn. 


Ill'.RE'S some foll<s,'' re- 
nuirkiil (kiplaii) Haker, rit- 
lie«ti\('ly, as he laid aside 
llu- iWin/iiiktl Gazette aod 
wiped his spectai'les, "lliat 
has ideas, and some Ih.a 
hasn't : and it's lliem llitit liasn'l lluit tire 
lucky. Now, I luw'cr had any ideas, hevond 
doing my duly tis a sailorinan in whatever 
situation I might lia|>|.en to he. 'I'he conse 
(|uence was that 1 got on peacealdy with 
everybody, tmd never 
made more than a mid- 
dling-si/ed ass of my.selt’ 
at any one lime. Then 
llu re wtis ('aptain I lank 
I’ratt, of the Natchez. 

.Some |ieople use'd to 
say that he didn't know 
iinything whalevi-r, ex¬ 
cept seamanship and 
the Bible ; tind so, in a 
wav, he didn't. But 

he WHS I'hoek lull of 
idea.s, most of whieh 
went to show that he 
ought to have eonllned 
him.st'lf to seamanship 
and religion. He was, 
lake him by and large, 
the best aide bodied .\ i 
(Christian 1 ever heard 
of, alloat or ashore ; 
but when he tried to 
bend his ideas on lo 
his innoeeiice it was 
like bending a three- 
ineh ealde to the signal 
halliards and Irving lo 
ani-'tor with the loi. 

“ 1 often think of the time we had in the 
Natetez with (si])tain Brail's eats. I was 
first male ol’ the ship at tlie time, and we 
were lying in Boston Harbour, lining up with 
New Englani' rum and eollon goods for 
Singapore and C.anlon. We had taken in 
about all she would htdd, when Captain 
Pratt says to me, ‘Mr. Baker, you’ve been 
as'nore several times at Singapore?’ 

“ ‘ It wa.s.i’t my fault, sir,’ 1 says—for, next 
to'Port Said, Singapore is the measliest place 


in tile whole Hast, and 1 can’t say worse than 
that. 

“‘1 wasn’t asking why you went ashore,’ 
says the ea|)lain. ‘ What J want to know 
is just this : 1 )id you ever see a cat in Singa¬ 
pore ? ’ 

“‘Well, sir,' says I, ‘I don't remember 
any partieiilar eat, but then I haven’t much 
opinion of eats, and 1 might pa.s.s half-a-dozen 
without noticing them. \ ou'd better a.sk the 
carpenter: he was ashore at Singapore last 
voyage, tor, if you remember, 
we were delayed twenty-four 
hours hunling him uii.’ 

“ ‘ 1 did ask him,’ says the 
(dd man, ‘ and he said while he 
was at Singapore he’d seem the 
finest eidleelion of variegated 
monkeys, mostly 
bine, that any sailor-s 
man ever saw, even 
altera month ashore 
in London, but he 
couldn’t swear to 
any c:als.’ 

“‘Might 1 ask,’ 
said 1, ‘what your 
particular intere.st 
in Singapore cats is 
pointing to ? ’ 

“ ‘ It’s this way,’ 
says he. ‘ I know 
from what I’ve road 
dial there ain't a 
single solitary indi¬ 
vidual eat in all 
Singapore. I’ve got 
it in print in a 
liook down in my 
cabin, and you can’t 
deny what's in a-tiook. Now, Singapore,, 
is just overrun with rats and mice, and 
die dogs and some other small animal, 
whose name I can’t lay my hand to at this 
particular inimile, don’t licgin to do their 
duty toward the vermin. What Singapore i 
needs the worst way is cats that have been 
brought up to know their duty in regard.to : 
rats and mice, andW’’! do it. Why, if the 
Singapore people could lay in a good supptyf ? 
of cats their property would improve in value. 
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at least lo per cent. Now, I’ve been study¬ 
ing over this cat question for some time, and 
I’ve come to the conclusion that the man 
who carries a cargo of cats out to Singapore 
will make a lot of money.’ 

“ ‘ How so ? ’ .says I. 

“ ‘ Look at it from a business point of 
view,’ says the old man. ‘ What’s the market 
value of a cat here in Boston ? Just nothing 
at all, says you, and right you arc. Now, 
what ouglit to be the market value of a eat in 
SingajKtre, where there ain’t ;i t:at of any kind, 
and where the mice and rats couldn't Ik; 
reckoned uj) with any table of logarilhuis that 
was ever yet printed ? My ideti is that a 
good article of cat, laid down tit Singapore, 
would fetch an average price of fifty cents in 
our money. Very good. 1 c.dculate to take 
in about a thousand cats between now and 
the day we sail. The boys on the wharf w ill 
catch them for me, and Ire glttd to do it, firr 
five cents a cat. I shall sr il those t ats at 


You just lay that to heart, and have nothing 
to do with cats.’ 

“ This was speaking a good deal plainer to 
my superior officer than I generally spoke, 
but I knew his cat idea was. the worst sort of 
foolishness, and 1 watited to have him give it 
up. But, of course, he wouldn’t do anything 
of the sort. Ho was determined to t.'ike a 
cargo of cats to Singapore, and, accordingly, 
the more I might .say against it the more 
he’d stick to his idea. t 

“ Well, that very day (’ajrtain Tratt wctit 
to work to collect cats. He agrecrl with a 
warehouse man on the wharf to keel) his 
cats for him till the day we sailed, and he 
offered a reward of five cents to e\'(;ry boy 
who would get a (;al for him. fats were 
thick in Boston in those; days, and boys were 
mighty smart. I'bcy turned to with a will, 
anil cats fairly pouri-d in, as you might say. 
i told the captain that there wasn't the lea.st 
doubt that nine-tenths of the cats were 



rally throws away. That's 
my little scheme for turning 
an honest penny in a new way, and Td likt 
to hear your opinion of it.’ 

“‘.Begging your pardon, captain,’ Says I 
‘I haven’t any opinion of it whatsoever 
Likewise the same is my opinion of cats 
which are an animal that no man can trust 


“ lutvs wLin. MiiiirrY .s.malt.” 

encouragr; boys to steal. But he wouldn’t 
listen to me. He said that the boys looked 
lo him to be gooil, honest boy.s, and he 
woiddn't insult them by suspecting them 
of stealing. 

“ About an hour before we sailed the cats 


You’ll' find long before you’re off the ('ape were all brought on botird and dropped 
. that you’ve made the biggest mistake of ytntr down the main hatchway to the ’tween 
Jife ill meddling with cats. I’ve heard my decks, where the old man calculated that the 
mother say that there .ain’t a cat mentioned beasts would be comfortable. IVe took 
in the whole Bible, from beginning to end. , away the ladder from the hatchway so that 
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the cats couldn’t come on deck, and there 
were two or three pannikins of fresh water 
waiting for them below. The crew seemed 
considerable amused when they saw the cats 
coming aboard — that is, all except the 
carjjenter. He was a good man, the 
carpenter, so long as he. was at sea, though a 
bit grumpy in temper, Imt he always stopped 
ashore when we waTc in port, and I'm afraid 
that he wallowed a good deal in the intoxi¬ 
cating bowl. • 

“ He came aboard just after we bad taken 
in all the cats, ;ind be ha])pened to look 
down the hatchway and saw the eats. He 
sort of staggered back and took hold of the 
fife-rail to sup[)ort himself. I asked him 
what was the niatti.r, and he said he felt .a 
little faint. ‘ liy-lhc-bye, Mr. Baker,’.sai<l he, 
‘is there such a thing as a cat aboard this 
ship, for it would be mighty unlucky to go 
to sea without om: ? ’ 

“ ‘ fiats ! ’ stiid I. ‘ Why, man, there's a 
thousand of tliem in the 'tween (Ksk.s, that 
the (.aptain is taking to .Singapore on specu¬ 
lation.’ 

“ V'ou never saw a man look so r(:'licved. 

“‘Oh,’ says he. ‘If they’re retd cats, 
that's idl right. I don't mind real cats.’ 

“ IV'ell, we got Oil very well with the eats 
lor the first twenty four hours, though the 
cabin hoy, whose hind; wtis clo.se to the 
bulkhead that ilivided him Irom the cats, 
said he never slept ti wink, owing to the 
awful lighting that went on among them. 
But the next day the second mate, who 
wanted something got up frotn below, had 
the ladder put down the hatchway, and the 
cats, supposing that it was meant for their 
accommodation, went on deck in such a 
hurry that, before anything could he done to 
stop them, the whole gang took possession 
of the inain deck anil the iiuarter-deck 
and the fo’c's'le, and the spars and rigging 
generally. The second mate ordered the 
men to catch the cats, hut, beyond catching 
two or three that were either sick or particu¬ 
larly tame, not 'i cat was caught. Then our 
trou'.iles began. 

“ 'S’oe’ll say that a cat isn’t dangerous, 
but list yon liy going aloft, especially at 
night, and meeting eats in the tojis and the 
cross-trees and on every hlesseil yard-arm 
particularly if the cats have got the notioti 
that thi! top liatfi'jx'r of the ship belongs to 
them, and that every titan who goes aloft is 
frying to catch them. The momctit a man’s 
head came over the ctlgc of the top he’d gat 
two or three'pairs of claws right in his face, 
and the wonder was that every man-jack 


didn’t lose his eyes. If you laid out on a 
yard for any purpose there would be a cat ' 
waiting for you, and she’d swear and claw >' 
at you till you was glad to give it up and J 
slide down by a backstay singing out thaV ;• 
you were half-killed. Why, there was three 
of the heaviest and best figliters of the lot— : 
wild toms that had been champion fighters 
along the wharves —that took possession : 
of the main to|)galkuit yard, and for three 
days we couldn’t furl that sail, though 
it was blowing altogether too hard for any 
prudent man to carry it. Wlion the b.dliards 
were let go and the sail hrailed U[) the cats 
sat in the slings of the yard and waited for . 
the men to come up and furl the sail. There 
was no knoeking them off the yard, for . 
they'd hang on with their claws and teeth 
like grim death. ' Whenever a man tried to 
gel on tlic fool rope they were ready for him, 
and let him have it right in the eyes. The 
end of il was that the men refu.sed to go on 
the yard, and we had to hoist the yard up 
and sheet the sail home to prevent it from 
being lashed into ribbons. 

“ I'he old man was the only one who 
wasn't in a rage with the cats. He said that . 
the poor animals were only having a little 
innocent play, and tliat as soon as they got 
used to the ship they would he .as gentle and 
polite as so many women. Perhaps they- 
wiiuld have been had they Ixeii fed properly, 
hut as it turned out there wasn’t any proper 
food for them. 'I'he only fresh meat we had 
on hoard was three or four pigs and about a 
d()/,en chickens, and the old man wouldn’t 
have any of them killed for the first fortnight, 
because, as he said, lie had so much fresh 
meal a.shore that he was tired of it and wanted 
nothing hctler than salt horse. Now, a cat 
will eat most anything that isn’t salt, but 
hates salt worse than poison. But salt pork 
one day, and salt heef the otimr day, were 
all the provisions the captain would serve 
out to the cats. He .said that what was good 
enough for him and his officers and men wa.s , 
good i-nongh for cats, and if the cats didn’t 
like it they could turn to and catch rats. 
That sounded fair c’noiigh, hut the truth was 
that there wasn't a rat on hoard. 'I’hcy had ■ 
all bolted in Boston as soon as they realized , 
that we were filling up with cals. 

“ What with being half-starved, l>esides 
feeling themselves insulted by being offered. 
salt mc.al, those cats got more and more 
savage every day. It wasn’t sale to be on 
deck at night without 1 lantern in one hand , 
and a belaying-pin in the other, for you were > 
liable to have a cat jump out at you any ' 
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minute, and carry ofif a piece of your leg or your 
hand. They stole into the fo’c’s’le and tried 
to bite the watch below, so that the men 
didn’t dare to go to sleep without setting a 
man to watch the hatchway. After we had 
been about three weeks out, and had just 
])ussed the line, owing to having had fresh 
breezes on the port or starboard (juarter ever 
since leaving port, the men came ;dt, all 
hands of them, in the first dog watch, and 
told the old man that they'd had all the cat 
they could stand, and that it was the wish of 
all hands that he’d heave the cats ovi-rhoard. 
The old man was as sweet as new milk. He 
told the men that the conduct (jf the cats had 
been regular outrageous, and hi: gave them 
permission to heave every cat ot erboard tfien 
and there. \'ou see. 


men by fair means he’d give up going to sea 
We all came to the conclusion that there 
was nothing to be done hut just to endurt 
the cats until we got to .Singapore ; but the 
look-out wa.sn’t a pleasant one. Those cats, 
as you might say, regularly besieged us, a"nc 
we who lived aft never could leave the (iool 
of the companion-way, or any side-light thal 
was near the niizzen ch.'uu.s, open for £ 
minute, tor fear that tlie cats would get dowr 
below. The old man had a bright idea one 
day. .Says he to me : ‘ Mr. liaker, those 
cats are actually more than a Christian mar 
is required to hear. I’ve made up my mint 
to [toison them.’ 

“ ‘All right,’ says I. ‘ I’m glad to hear it 
but where are you going to get your itoisor 
from ? ’ 


he knew what he 
was about. 'fhere 
was no catching any 
of those cat.s, as 1 
said a little while 
ago, and giving the 
crew permission to 
heave them over- 
bo a r d, while it 
sotltided reasonable, 
didn’t amount to 
anything. 

“ After we jiasscd 
the line wo stood 
over toward the 
South American 
coast, so as to get 
the trade witid. fhe 
cats kept ntaking 
thek usual distmb 
ance, and never 
seemed to slec]) 
while there was the 
least chance for any 
mischief. Luckily 
the wind h’ad beeti 
pretty steady after 
the first three or 
four days, titid we 
dtdti’t have mut h to 
do, c.xcept to brace, 
the yards up now 
and then. The men 



‘“Ain’t there £ 
mcdii ine - chest ir 
the cabin ?’says he 
‘ .^ud ain't medicine: 
mostly [loi.son ? I’l 
gite them all a dost 
of horse salts to 
night, and we’ll sei 
what that will d( 
for them.’ 

“ .Now. it’s oni 
thing to give a sailo 
in e d i c i n e, a n < 
another thing ti 
serve it out to ; 
cat. sailor has i 
natural taste fo 
mrdiciiK', and wil 
take anything yoi 
give him, Ifom salt 
up to caslor-oil—bu 
a cat has nior 
sense. The old mai 
left pannikins t 
salts in all three c 
the lops that night 
and calculated lha 
the majority of th 
ctils would 1.10 dcii' 
before morning, be 
they never turned 
hair. Not one c 
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them would touc 


were terribly <liscon- 

tented, but they couldn’t hell) Ihenxsclves. 
You’ll naturally ask why the ca|>tain didn’t 
shoot the cats. Perhaps he would h.ave 
tried it if it hadn’t been that he had 
nothing to shoot with. You see, he was 
principled against carrying a revolver, and 
used to say that when he couldn’t control his 


the salts. .So w 

had to give up the idea of poisoning them. 

“ We’d been out of boston just about fiv 
weeks when the cats began to go mac 
There wasn’t any doubt that either the sa 
food or something else had given them th 
hydrocephalus, as those scienlific doctoi 
call it. Anyway, mad they were, an 
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behaved accordingly. They fought among 
themselves ; they tried to bite every man 
who came within reach, and they rushed up 
and down the deck and up and down the 
rigging, yelling and cursitig and spitting, as if 
they didn’t believe there was any hereafter, 
and didn't care whether thi;re was or not. 

“ I’retty soon the men understooil what 
was the matter 
with the cats - 
which they found 
out through the 
second male being 
foolish enough to 
tell them. 1 doji’t 
want to say any¬ 
thing ag.'iinst the 
second male, but 
it can’t be tlenied 
that he was young, 
and when a man 
is young be is 
naturally foolish. 

I was kadish my- 
sell when 1 was a 
young man, and 1 
don’t doubt iliat 
you ware, too 
beggitig your par¬ 
don, and not 
meaning ,iny 
offence. Well, 
when the nii-n 
knew that the cats 
had gone 
they Were 
sure that 
rvould all go mad, 
too, most of them 
having her'ii 
ehewed up eonsi(h rable since the cals first 
came aboard, and it being well known that 
the bill- of a mad animal is cawtain detuh. 
The captain did his best to (piiet them liy 
telling them that i( they wa-re Irotind to go 
mad there was no help for it, lliere bi ing no 
medicine that eouM do tluan .any good, and, 
eonsepuently, the best thing itiey could do 
was to say their priivers regular and do their 
duty Vi iilm ami llte owni.as. 

“ 1 jialgc-i that he made a uiislakt! in this. 
He ought to haM- told them that he had 
a medicine wliicli was a (aatain cure for 
hydroci'phalus, and then he ought to have 
ladled .salts into them, with, say, a little tar 
■mixed in with it to give it a flavour, tSid IhiMi 
the men would prolrahly have been satisfied. 
But there’s the inconvenience of not being 
able to tell a lie! I can’t really blame the 
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captain for it, but it would have been a sight 
handier if the Natchez had happened to 
have a captain who was a first-class liar, and ^ 
could have quieted the men down and 
avoided any serious trouble with them. 

“I don’t say that I wasn’t mightily afraid 
of those cats myself, for I never liked the 
idcti of going mad ; and to go mad in con¬ 
sequence of a cat was more 
aggravating than it would 
have been if the cats had 
been dogs. T never went 
on rleck without a heavy bit 
of w’ood in my hand, and 
when I saw a cat coming 
my way 1 generally went the 
other way in 
double - quick 
time. Two of 
the men were 
caught by the 
mad cats, and 
the way they 
were hit up 
was a sight. 
I'■inally the 
men broke 
into open 
mutiny, and 
swore they 
would stop 
Utlow in the 
fo’c’s’le till the 
captain would 
|) r o m i s e t o 
put into the 
nearest Bra¬ 
zilian iiort, 
vv h i c li was 
t h e n only 

ahoni 300 miles to le<“ward. The old 
man gave in and ])ri>mi.sed, for there 
was nothing (tl.se for him to do, and we 
braced up on the starboard tack and headed 
lor I’ernamhuco. The men seemed to be 
more or less satisfufcl ; but tbat night, soon 
after the second male e.'une on deck in the 
middle watch, 1 having gone' Wow and 
the old man taking all night in, three or four 
of them jumped on him bom behind as he 
was leaning over file mil, and gagged him 
and made liim fast to the wheel. 'I’hen they 
tossed some provisions and a breaker of 
water into one of the (piarter - boats, and 
having backed the main-topsail, the breeze ■; 
being light at the time, they got into the; j; 
boat, all hands of then , and lowered away, ;:i 
and that was tlie last that any man ever saw 
or heard of them. , r* 
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“ The men had worked so quietly that 
neither the i:ii|>tain nor 1 woke up, but after a 
while, the old man happcnitig to awake and 
look at the com|)a.ss over his berth, saw the 
ship was heading about north, and knew that 
something was wrong. So he rushed on 
deck and loosed the second mate, and told 
him to call all hands. There was nobody to 
call except the carpenter and me and the 
nigger cook and the. cabin boy, lint whim we 
were all muslered on deck we braced the 
yards up again and ])ut licr on her course. 
The second mate was wild with anger and 
fright, for sev'eral times while he was bound 


buco, and the minute the ship was fast to the 
quay the cats bolted. They went along that 
quay like a streak of black and tabby light¬ 
ning, and the natives ran and yelled that a 
whole regiment of devils had been let loose 
on them. W'e never saw any more of those 
cats, though I did read in the Bos/on Glohe 
alter we got back to Boston that an epidemic 
of hydrocephtihis had hrokeri out at I'crnarn- 
buco, and that the people were that sctired 
they Were leaving the town and going itito 
the cotiniry. 

“ W'e shipped a new crew and a scaly lot 
of Dagos they were -and ptirsued our voyage 


tofAi 
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hand and foot and cotildn't help himself, or 
even sing out. ctits had come up anil ittvesli- 
gated him ; but, curious as it may seem, 
nobody bit him. 1 calculated that this was 
on account of tlic tobacco thtil he tiscil to 
use, which wtts the worst that 1 ever smelt. 
Anyway, it showed the aijvanlages of nsing 
tobacco, and I’ve often ihotight of it when 
my wife talked to me about the evils of 
smoking. 

“ In three days’ time wc ran into Pernam- 


lo Singapiorc and (lanton. 1 never men¬ 
tioned eats once to the old man, for 1 could 
set.' that he was a good deal etil u|) .about the 
failure of his s|)eeitlation : but onorlay, while 
we were lying at Singa|K)re. he said: ‘Mr. 
Baker, voti warned me not to put my trust in 
eats, atid 1 l.attglied yott to scorn. You were 
right, and 1 heg yotir pardon. Cats .are an 
irreligious and an ttnserupitlous animal, and 
no ('hristian man, let alone a Christian sailor, 
ought to have any dealingsiwilh them.'” 




A Glimpse of the Army. 

By a. Conan Doymo. 



I'' you watit lo enjoy Cod’s 
fresh air, and tin; blue sky, 
and the heave and swing of a 
euntering horse, work in an 
enlerie ward for a month, and 
then have a week’s leaver of 
ahsemre amid thir vast clear elistanees of the- 
veldt, with the e'xhilarating atmos|jluMe of 
the cam]) around you, and the intense living 
interest of war lo till your mind. 

Such a holiday wa.s mine last wi'i'k, and 
ere the imfiression becomes blurred in my 
mind 1 would set my experience down on 

|ia|ici.though too near me, |)crha|)s, to get 

the true focus .of 
;dl that J have 
si’cn. 

It was at Kiuee 
Siding Ihiit we 
oeertook the ttrnty 
or the centre 
column thereof. 

There, over a great 
olive green plain, 
lieaving up into 
fantastic hills -- 
there liiy a ]jortion 
of the greatest 
host whitrh has 
ever marched 
under the British 
I’olours. 'I'hese are 
the Cuards’ Brig 
a<h: and Stephen 
son’s Brigade 
(Welsh, Yorks, 

ICssex, and War¬ 
wicks), the whole 
making the i tth 
Division. 'To think that we should have 
lived to see an I'.nglish army with eleven 
divisions I lYom Kimberley to Tdandslaagte, 
and from Karee lo Burghersdor}), well over 
two iiundred thousand sabres and bayonets 
were ready for the word to advance. 

How we have chafed during the.se five weeks 
the more ; o at the thought of how you must 
have chafed at heme I But now we arc well 
horsed and well fed and high of heart, and 
o ir little man is off again. There will be 
sore hearts. if we stop again on this side of 
Pretoria. 

Walk among the fierce brown infantry, see 
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the si)lenditi Colonials, mark the keenness of 
the cavalry, note the lines of the guns and 
the hard, savage faces of the men who will 
handle them. IVho can slop this army on the 
open veldt, now that it has weeded out some 
of its incompetence and had time to learn in 
war a few of those lessons which should have 
been taught in petice ? It makes one’s heart 
bleed lo think of the deaths and the mutila¬ 
tions and (worse than cither) the humilia¬ 
tions which have come from our rotten 
military .sy.sicm, which has devoted years lo 
leaching men to walk in step, and hours to 
leaching them lo use their weapons. 



CONAN TMlYI.K AT lii OKM I-ON TKIN. 
From a I'lwtoifi tiftli. 


Stand in the f)ass at Karee, and look north 
in the clear, fresh morning air. Before you 
lies a great plain, dull green, with white farm¬ 
houses scatteri'd here and there. One great 
donga slashes it across. Distant hills bound 
it on .all sides, and at the base of those in 
front, dimly seen, are a line of houses and a 
steeple. This is Brandfort, ten miles off, and 
we are advancing to attack it. 

The troops are moving forward, line after 
line of red face and khaki, with rumbling 
columns of guns. Two men sit their horses 
beside us on a knoll, and stare with their 
glasses at the distant houses. Gallant^ 
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Eiviii <1 I'hiilu. bn a Mildm u 


(igiii'L'S Ixitli ol them : tin- one s[>iii('i;, 
well gloomed, with laughing eyes 
and upward ciirved moustaehe, a suggestion 
ol sehoolhoy misehiel alioul his handsome 
iaee ; the otluT, grim, lieree, all nose and 
eyr’hrow', while scales of sun dried skin 
hanging Irom his brick red I'aci-. The lirsi 
is I’oleCarew, (iini-ral ol Division; the 
second is llrigadii:r Stephenson. \\\- are 
fmding our men, and these are among them 
Mere is another man worth noting. \'ou 
could not hel|) noting him if you tried 
A htirly, hroad-shouklered man, with full, 
S()uare, black heard over his chest, his aim in 
a sling, his hearing a mediievul knight-errant. 
It is Crahhe, of the ('iieiiadier (iuards. Me 
reins his horse for an instant while his 
(nmrdsmeti stream past him. 

“ I've liad my share fiiiir bullets already. 
Hoj)e I won’t get another today.” 

“ You should he in hospital.” 

“ Ah, there 1 iiiiisl venture to disagree 
with you.” Me rides on with his men. 

1 , 00 k at the young oflieers of the (iuards, 
the dandies of Mayfair. .No eaipet soldief.s, 
these, but men who havi‘ spent six nionihs 
upon the veldt, and fought from llelriiont to 
Bloemfontein. Their walk is dainty, their 
putties are well rolled there is still the 
suggestion of the West-end. 

if you look with your glasses on the left 
you may see movement on the farthest sky¬ 
line. 'I'hat is Hutton's Mounted Infantry, 
some thousands of them, to turn the flank of 


any resislane*.-. As liir as you can see to the 
right IS Tiiekei’s Division (ylh). Beyond 
that again are Ian Mamilton's Mounted 
Infanlry and l''reneh's ('avalry. The whole 
front is a good thirty niile.s, and ,hS,ooo men 
go to the making of it. 

Now we adv.inee ovei the great plain, the 
infantry in extended ortlei, a single eomjtaiiy 
covering half a. mile. Book at the .scouts 
and the flankers- vve should not have 
advaneei.1 like that six months ago. It is 
not our additional niimhers .so mueh as our 
new wareralt which makes u.s irresistible. 
I'he big donga is only two thousand vards 
off now, so We halt and have a good lotik at 
it. (inns are unlimhered just as well to be 
ready. I'olcdarew .ides up like a se.hoolboy 
on a holiday. 

“ Who's seeti old Tucker?” says he, with 
his glass to his eyes. Me has setit a me.ssage 
to the .scouts. “ There, now, look at that 
aide of mitie He has galloped along the 
dotiga to see if any Boers are in it. W'hat 
right htul he to do that ? When 1 ask him 
he will .say that he thought I was there. . . . 
Halloa, you, sir, why (loti't you come back 
straight ? ” 

“ I did, sir.” 

“^'ou didti't. You rode alotig that donga.” 

“ 1 thought you were there, sir.” 

“ Don't add lying to your other vice.s.” 

The tiide came grinning back. “ 1 was 
fired at, but 1 dare tiot tell the bid man.” 

Rap 1 Rap 1 Rap I Rifles in front. 
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“ Wlio sniit ‘rats'?’’ Kvcryoiic pricks up drinks milk out of a strange vessel, amid the 
their ears. Is it the transient sniper or the laughter of his comrades. It is a grote.sque 
first shot of a battle ? 'I'hc shots come from and mcdi.eval scene. 

the farmhou.se yonder. 'I'he cS_^rd f ield 'I'lic (ieneral rides up, hut he has no con- 

Ikittcry begins to fidget about llieir guns, solation for the women. “'riic farm has 
'rile olfi' cr walks up and down and stares at brought it upon it.si lf.” 1 le rides away again, 
the farmhouse. I'rom' r ilher side two men A |)arson rides up. “ I can't imagine why 

j)ull out lines of string and gh'e long, they don’t burn it,” says he. 

monotonous cries. 'I'hcy are the range- The little l>utch boy stares witli large, 

finders. A gunner on the limiter is deep wondering grey eye.s. He will tell all this to 

in a si.xpenny mil^ga/ine, ab.sorbed, his his grandchildren when we arc in our graves, 

on his hand. “War is a terrible thing,” says the mother, 

" ()ur sixtiUs are past the house,” says an in Dutch. The Tommies, with curious eyes, 
oliiia r. cluster round the doors and windows, staring 

“ That’s ,all right,” says the major. in at the family. There is no individual 

The battery limbers up, and the whole rudeness, 

force advances to the farmhouse. f)ffsaddle One Kaffir enters the room. “A Kaffir!” 

and a hall for luncheon. cried the girl, wilh blazing eyes. 

1 la lloa ! Here are new and sinister develop- “ ^'es, a Kalfir,” said he, defiantly— but he 

nieiils, .\ romniy drives a smart Itiiggv and left. 

pail out of the t ard, litoled for the use of the “They won’t burn the house, will 
anny. The farm is prize of war, for have they?” cried e motlier. 

“No, . n o w e 
answered; “ they will 
not burn the house.” 

We advance again 
after luneb, the houses 
anil steeple much 
nearer. 

Boo m ! I! o o m 
Boom ! Oannon at 
Iasi ! 

But it is far away, 
over at Tin ker’s side. 
There arc little white 
puffs on the distant 
green hills. 'Those are 
shells bursting. If 
you look through your 
glass you will see ■ 

they niH fired at our troops? 'They could eight miles off a British battery in action, 

not help the firing, |)oor souls, but still this .Sometimes a cloud of dust ri.ses over it. 

sniping must be discouraged. We are taking That is a Boer sbell which has knockc'd up 
off our gloves at last over this war. But the the dust. No Boers can be seen from here, 
details are not pretty. Boom 1 Boom ! Boom ! 

.\ frightened girl runs out. It becomes monotonous. “Old 'Tucker 

“Is it right that they kill the fowls?” is gelling it boll” Bolliir old 'Tucker, let 

Alas ! the. question Is hardly worth debating, us |iusb on to Branylfort. 

for the iowls arc dead. T.rect and indignant. On again over the great plain, the firing 
'he girl dri'cs in her three young turkeys, '.lying away on the right. We have had a 

Men stare P her curiously, but .she and her gun knocked off its wheels and twelve men 

birds are not molested. hit over there. But now Hutton’s turning 

Hcri is semet'iing worse. fat white pig movenient is com|ilele, and they close in on 
all siiiothcred in blood runs past. A soldier the left of Brandfort. A pom pom (|uacks 

meets it, his bavonet at the charge. He like some horrid bird among the lulls. Our 

bulges and lunges again, and the jiig screams horse artillery are banging away. White 

horribly- J bad rather sec a man killed, spurts of shrapnel use along the ridge. 

•Some arc up in the loft throwing down the 'The leading infantry bend their backs and 

forage. Others root up the vegetables. One (luickcn their pace. We gallop to the front. 
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but the resistance has collapsed. The 
mounted men are riding forward and the 
guns are silent. Long, sunlit hills stretch 
peacefully before us. 

I ride thrf)ugh the infantry again. “ The 

-blister on my toe has liiist.” “ This- 

water-bottle ! ” Every second man has a pipe 
between his parched li|)s. 

The town is to the right, and two miles of 
plain intervene. On the plain a horseman 
is rounding up .some mares and foals. 1 
recognise him as 1 pass a well known figure 
in society. .\ correspondent suggests that 
we ride to the town and chance it. “ Our 
men arc sure to be there.” No sign of them 
across tlie jrlain, but we will try. I leoutrides 
me, but courteously waits, and we enter the 
town together. Ves, it’s till right; there’s a 
Rimington Scout in the main street a group 
of them, in fact. 

A young lioer, new ('aught, stands among 
the horsemen. lie is rliseomposiaj not 
much. A stnjug, rather coarse, face ; well 
dressed : might .ippcar, ;is he stands, in an 
English hunting lield as a young yeoman 
farmer. 

“(‘oines of being fond of the ladies,” .said 
the Australian sergeant. 

“Wanted to gel her otit of the town,” said 
the Boer. 

Another was brought up. “I'd have got off 
in a minute,” stiys he. 

“You’d have got off as it was if you had 
the pltick of a louse,” .says his ctiptor. The 
conversation languished after that. 

In came the staff, galloping gnindly. The 
town is ours. 

A red headed American Irishnittn is taken 
on the kopje. “ What the - is that to 
you ?” he says to every (|ucstion. He is hal(;d 
away to gaol a foul-mouthed blackguard. 

We ftiid the landlady of our small hotel in 
tears--her husband in gaol, because a rifle 
has been found. We try to get him out, and 
succeed. He charges us .^s. lor half a bottle 
of beer, and we wonder whether we cannot get 
him back into gaol again. 

“ d’he house is not my own. I find great, 
burly men everywhere,” be cries, with tears in 
his eyes. His bar is fitted with iiornograjihic 
pictures to amuse our sini))le farmer friends 
— not the first or the second sign which I 
have,seen that pastoral life and a J’uritan 
creed do not mean a high public morality. 

Sit on the stoep and smoke in the moon- 
light. 

There conies a drunken inhabitant down 
the main street. A dingy Tommy stands on 
guard in front. 


“ Halt 1 Who goes there ? ” 

“ A friend.” 

“ (live the countersign ! ” 

“ I’m a free-born Englishman ! ” 

“ (.live the countersign I ” 

“ I’m a freeborn-” With a rattle the 

sentry’s rifle came to his shoulder and the 
moon glinted on his bayonet. 

“ Hi, stop ! ” cries a senior correspondent. 
“You Juggins, you’ll be shot I Don’t fire, 
S('ntr)- I ’’ ’ 

'I’oirimy raised his rifle reluctantly and 
advanced to the man. “What shall I do 
with him, sir?” he .asked the corr(.'spoiident. 

“Oh, what you like! ” He vanished out 
of history. 

1 talk [lolitics with Free Staters. 'I’he 
best o[)cuiug is to begin, in an iiKjuiring toii(.i, 
“ W hv did you people dia lare war ujion 
us?” They bavc got into such an injur(.‘d- 
luiioccncc stale that it comes (|uilc as a. 
shock to them when they are reminded that 
they were the attackers. Hy this Socratic 
method one attains some interesting results. 
It is evident that they all thought they could 
win easily, and tluit they arc very bitter now 
against the Tiansvaal, They arc mortally 
sick of the war; but, for that matter, so arc 
most of till.' llritish ofticers. It has seemed 
to me .sometimes that it would be more 
judicious, and even more honourable, if some 
of the latter were less oiieu about the extent 
to which they tire “ fed up.” It cannot be 
inspiriting lor their men. .'\l the same time 
there would be a muliny in the Army if any 
conditions short of absolute surrender were 
accejited and in spite of their talk, if a 
free jiass were given to d:iy, 1' am ( oni inced 
that very few officers would return until the 
job w.as done. 

Our raihyay engineers are great. 'I'he 
train was in Hrandforl ne.xt day, in spite of 
brokim bridges, smashed culverts, twisted 
metals, every sort of wrei.-king. So now we 
are ready for another twenty miles I’retoria- 
wards. The Vet River is our goal this time, 
and off we go with the early morning. 

Another great green plain, with dotted 
farms and the htige khaki column slowly 
s})reading across it. The day was hot, and 
ton miles out the (luards liad about enough. 
Stragglers lay thick among the grass, but the 
companies kept their double line formation, 
and plodded stetidily along. Ten miles 
sounds very little, but try it in the dust of a 
column on u hot day, with a rifle over your 
shoulder, a hundred rounds of ammunition, 
a blanket, a canteen, an empty water-bottle, 
and a dry tongue. 
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A gu'y-lii'.'iidcd |i:uli(.' linip(.'<I hnivciy 
iK'siilc Ills iiicn, 

“ No, no," says he, wlu n oH'crod a liorsc. 
"I inusl not spoil my rcuortl.” 

'I'ho mon an- silent on the maroli ; no 
Itand, no sinpini;. (irim and sidlon, the 
column flows across the veldt- Olliceis anti 
men are short in their tempers. 

“ W'liy don’t you,” etc., etc., hlettls a sub 
altern. 

“ because 1 never can hear what you say,” 
says the eor|)oral. 

'I’hev h.'vlt for a midday rest, and it seitnis 
to mt', as I move amoni' them, th:it there is 
too much naefting on the part ttf officers. 
\Vc have jiaiil too mut:h attention to the 
(lerman military melhod.s. Our true model 
.should h.ave been the American, for it is 
what was evolvetl by the Anglo-Celtic race 
in thi' greatest experienee of war which the 
Anglo vieltic race has ever bad. 

(_to rve g<' again over that great jtlain. Ls 
there anything waiting for us down yonder 
when; the low kopjes lie? The lloers have 
always held '•iverA They held the Modder. 
'I’hey tield the 'f'ugela. Will they hold the 
■Vt*! ? Hal'ou, what’s this ? 

A .startled man in a night-cajj on a dapple- 
grey horsey He gesticulates. “ Fifty of 
them—hot corner captain shot -lost my 
helmet.” We catch bits of his talk. But 


what’s that on the dap|)l(vgrey’s .side ? The 
horse is shol through the boily. He grazes 
quietly with black stre.iks running down the 
reeking hail. 

“A West .Australian, sir. They shot 
turble bad, for we wi re within fifty yards 
before they loo.sed off.” 

“ Which kopje ? " 

“ That oiut over yondei.” 

We gallop lorwmd, and jiass through the 
open ranks of ilie (luards’ .skirmi.shers. 
Behind us the two huge naval guns are 
coming maji'stically up, <lrawn by their thirty 
oxen, like great ho<k bottles on wheels. In 
front a battery has unlimbered. We ride up 
to the .side of it. Awtiy in front lies a small, 
slate roofed farm lieside the ko])je. The 
Mounted itiliuitry have i.'oalesced into one 
body and are moving towtirds us. “ Here’s 
the: circus. Then' is going to be a battle,” 
was an infantry |)hrhse in the American War. 
Our circus was coming in, and ])erhaps the 
other would follow. 

'I'he battery ( 8 .)th R.h'.A.) settles down to 
its work. 

Bang I 1 .saw the shell hurst on a hillside 
faraway. “ 3 , 500 ,” .says somebody. Bang! 
“ 3 , 250 ,” says the voice. Bang! “ 3 ,. 3 oo.'’ 
A puff shoots up Iron, the distant grey roof 
as if their chimney weie on fire. “Got him 
that time' ” 
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The gatiie seems to us ratlicr one-sided, 
l)Ut who is lltat shooting in the distance ? 

“ Wheeeeee ” wliat a hungry whine, and 
tlien a dull, muffled “ Ooof! ” Uj) goes half 
a cartload of earth about a hundred yards 
ahead of the battery. The gunners take; as 
miK'h notice as if it were a potato. 

“ Wheeeecee ooof!” Idfly yard.; in 
front this tinti’. 

“ bang I Hang ! ” go tlie crisp I'lnglish 
guns. 

“Wheeeeee -ooof!” fifty yards behind 
the battery. They'll gi-t it next time as sure 
as fate, (lunnersgoon unconcernedly. 

“ W’heeeeee oof!” Right between tlw 
gtms, by (leorge I 
Two guns invisible 
for the dust. (Itaxl 
heavens, how 
many of our guri- 
tu'rs are b.'ft? 

Oust settles, and 
they are all beial 
ing and stiaining 
anil pulling the 
same as eyer. 

Another shell 
and another, anil 
then a yariety, lor 
thele comes a 
shell which breaks 
high u|) m the air 

w It e e e e ee 
I a It g ■ w i t h a 
musical, resonant 
note, like the 
snapiting of a 
huge banjo string, and a i|uarter of an acre of 
grtitmd spurted into little dust clouds under 
the .shra])nel. The gunners take no interest 
in it. Percussion or shrapnel, fire what you 
will, you inust knock the gtm off its w'hecis 
or the matt off his ])ins before yott settle the 
R.h'.A. 

But every shell is hur.sling trtte, and it is 
mere htek that half the battery are not down. 
Once only did 1 see a man throw back his 
head a few inches as a shell burst before 
him. The others might have been parts of 
ati automatic machine. But the officer 
decided to shift the guns - and they are 
.shilted. J'hey trot away for half a mile to 
the. right atul come into action again. Oood 
old .S 4 th Battery ! Nothing the matter with 
it. 

The lonely hero is the man to be admired. 
It is easy to be collectively brave. A man 
with any sense of proirortion feels himself 
to be such a mite in the presence of the 


making of history that his own individual 
welfare seems for tile moment too insignificant 
to think of. The unit is lost in the mass. But 
now we find ourselves alone on the plain with 
the battery away to the right. 'I'he nerves of 
the novice are strung up liy the soiinil of the 
shells, but there is something of exhilaration 
in the feeling also. 

There is a fence about two hundred yards 
off, and to this we tether otir horses, and 
we walk u|)and down trying with our glas.ses 
to spot where the Boer guns are. W e have 
stispii ions, but nothing more. Our gtmncrs 
may know, but we do not feil confident 
about it. .Surely the stealthy, lurking gun 


is worth six guns whieli stand bravely forth 
in the open. I'hese farmi'ts have taught 
our riflemen their littsiness, and they bid 
fairtoaller the artillery systems ol the world 
as well. Our guns and theirs are like a 
fight between a blind man and one who 
cati see. 

An artillery colonel is wandering loose, and 
We talk. He has no job of bis own, so he 
comes, like the coachman on a holiday, to 
watch some other man’s gtms at work. A 
shell falls some distance short of us. 

“The next one,” says the colonel, “v.ill 
go over our head.s. Come and stand over 
here.” I do .so, with many mental reserv'a- 
tions. W'heeeeeeee i 

“ Here it comes! ” says the colotiel. 
“ Here I go ! ” think 1. It burst on our 
level, bitt forty yards to the right. I secure 
a piece as a souvenir. 

“ Shall we wait for another ? ” 1 Itegan 

to be sorry that I met the colonel- 
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*' v\i- ruAr iiii'; iwo mossI'i-.k nav,\» akic inao action.*’ 

Fi\nn «( l‘kut<}. hii Mr. // (J. Shrilr.i/. 


But a ni;\v son 
salion broaks upon 
us. Looking back 
wc SCO that tlic 
two monstor naval 
guns are (amiing 
into action not lil'ty 
yards off' our tclli 
ered liorsos, which 
sttind in a dead 
line, before thi'in 
huge uiu//les. W'e 
only just got them 
clear in lime. 

Bang ! the fathei 
of all th<- bangs 
this lime, and a 
pillar of white 
smoke with a black 
heail to it on the 
f.nther hill. I can 
see some riders, 
like anls, going across it Boers on (he trek 
()m men lake ilw huge brass earltidge ease 
oiil of (hr- gun. 

('an 1 have that ? " 

" ('erlainlv," savs the lieulenant. 

1 lie it on lo m\ saddle, and feel apologetic 
lou'arils mv long siiffei ing hor.se. The great 
gun roars and roais, and the malignant 
spoiils of snioki.' rise on tlu' larlhesl hill. 

;\ line of inlaniry in very open order 
conies p.lst the great guns, aiul I aibaiiee a 
little wav with them. 'I'hey are .Scots 
Ciuards. The lirst line goes forward, the 
second is hailed and lying down. 

“'I'hat's right I Show where von are'” 
cries the second line, derisitely. 1 seem to 
have missr'd ihe point, bill the young i.illicer 
in the lirst line is very angry. 

“ Mold your longues !" he shouts, with his 
red face looking over his shcHilder. “Too 
many orders. No one gives on.lers but me.” 
Ilis men lie down. I'he sun is sinking low, 
and it is evident that Ihe contemplated 
intantiy assault will not come off. One ot 
the gre It naval shells |)asses high owr our 
heails. It is the sound of a distant train in a 
tunnel 

man canti'is past with a stretcher ovi'r 
his shouldei. Ilis bay horse lollops along, 
but the stretcher makes him look very lop 
heavy. He na.sses the guns and Ihe infantry, 
and rides on along Ihe edge of a maize held. 
He IS hall a mile out now, heading for the 
kopje. Faery irisl,ant 1 expert to see him 
drop from his horse Then he vanishes in a 
dij.: of the ground. 

After a time the stretcher appears again. 


This lime two men are larrving it, and the 
horseman odes beside. I have bandages in 
inv pocket, so 1 ride forward also 
' Mas a surgeon seen him?” 

“ Nc), sir." They lay the man down. 
There is a Inindkerehief over his face 
“ W'lu-re is it ? ” 

*• Mis stomach and his arm.’’ I’lill up hi.s 
shin, and there is Ihe Mauser bullet lying 
obvious, uniier the skin. It has gone round 
instead of penetrating. .'\ slit with a pen¬ 
knife would extract it, liiit that had belter be 
left for chloroform aiul the held hospital. 
Nice, clean wound in the arm. 

“\'oii w ill do very well. AVhat is your name?” 
'■ I’rivate .Smith, sir. New /.r-alander.” I 
mention my name ami the Langman Mo.spital 
at Bloemfontein. 

“ I’ve re.ul your liook.s," .says he, and is 
caiTii.-d onwards. 

There has lieen a lull in the firing and the 
sun is vr rv low. Then after a long interval 
comes a last Boer shell. It is an obvious 
insult, aimed at nothing, a derisive good¬ 
night and goutl bye. 'I'he two naval guns 
[Hit up their long necks and both roared 
logt thi;r. It was the last word of the limpire 
the mighty angry voire calling over the 
veldt. The red rim h.id sunk and all w-as 
purple and rrim.son, with the white moon 
liigh in the wesl. What had ha[)i)encd? 
Who had won? Were other columns 
engaged ? No one knew anything or 
seemetl to care. But late at night as I lay 
under the stars I sav far on the left front 
signal lla.shes fiom over the river, and 1 knew 
that Mutton was there. 
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So it proved, for in the morning it was 
over tlic camp in an instant that tlie enemy 
had gone. But the troops were early afoot. 
Long before dawn came the weird, muffled 
tapping of the drums and the crackling of 
sticks as the camj^kettles were heated for 
breakfast. 'I'hen with the first light we saw 
a strange sight. A monstrous blister was 
rising slowly from the veldt. It was the 
balloon being inflated our answer to the 
lurking guns. We would throw away no 
chances now, but play every card iir our 
hand another lesson which the w'ar has 
driven into our proud hearts. The army 
moved on, with the absurd’windbag fla])ping 
over the heads of the column. We climbed 
the koj)jes where the em niy bad crouched, 


and saw the litter of empty Mauser cases and 
the sangars so cunningly built. Among the 
stones lay a packet of the venomous looking 
green cartridges still unfired. They talk of 
poison, but I doubt it. Verdigris would 
Ire an antiseptic rather than a poison in 
a wound. It is more likely that it is .some 
decomposition of the w'ax in which the 
bullets are dipped. Brother Boer is not a 
bushman, after all. He is a tough, stubborn 
fighter, who plays a close game, but does not 
cheat. 

We say good-bye to the army, for otir 
duty lies behind us and theirs in front, h'or 
them the bullets, for us the microbes, and 
both for the honour of the flag. Scattered 


trails of waggons, ambulance carts, private 
buggies, impediments of all kinds, radiate out 
from the army. It is a bad drift, and it will 
be nightfall before they are all over. We 
pass the last of them, and it seems strange 
to emerge from that great concourse and see 
the twenty miles of broad, lonely plain which 
lies between us and Brandfort. We shall 
look rather foolish if any Boer horsemen are 
hanging about the skirts of the army. 

We passed the battlefield of last night, 
and stopped to e.vamine the holes made by 
the shells. Three had fallen within ten 
yards, but the ant heaps round had not been 
struck, showing how harmless the most severe 
shell tire must be to prostrate infantry, f rom 
the rifling marks in the clay the .shells were 
large ones forty- 
pounders, in all 
probability. In a 
little heaj) kiy tint 
( iitiipleti' kit of a 
giiardsmati his 
canteen, water- 
bottk-, ettp, even 
bis putties. lie 
bad stripjtetl for 
tieliott, with ti 
vengciuiee. I’oor 
den il, how utieotii- 
(orttdile he nutst 
be to dtty 1 

.'\ Kaffir on 
horseback is 
r o tt n ding it p 
horses on the 
lilain. He gallops 
towards us — a 
pieture.siiue, black 
figure on his 
shaggy Ibisuto 
m o u n t. H e 
waves his hand 
excitedly towards the cast. 

“ lengli.shrnan there on veldt-- hurt 
|)utehman shoot him. He delivers his 
message clearly enough. 

“Is he alive ? " He nods. 

“ When did you see him ? ” He poitits to 
the sun and then farther east. About two 
hours ago apparently. 

“ Clan you take us there ? ” We buy him 
for two shillings, and all canter off together. 

Our road is through maize fields and then 
out on to the veldt. By Jove, what’s that? 
There is a .single black motionless figure in 
the middle of that cktaring. We gallop 
up and spring from our horses. A short, 
muscular, dark man is lying there with a 





THIS WAR-BAI.LOON WEAK EKANDFORT—** A MONSTROUS liMSTEK WAS KLSlNC .SI.OW'l.V 

^Vomo TAoio. from thk veldt.” XUr. U. 0. 
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yellow, waxen (ace, and a blood-elol o\er his 
mouth. A handsome man, black liaired, 
hlaek-motistached, his expression serene. 
No. 410 New South Wales Mounted Infantry 

shf)l, overlooked, and ahandtmed. 'I'hert; 
are evident slj. iis th;it he was not alive when 
the Kallir saw him. Rifle and horse are lione. 
His watch lies in front of him, dial upwards, 
run down at one in the morning. l’oorcha|), 
he had countetl the hotirs until he etttild see 
them no longer. 

We examine him for injuries. Obviously 
be had bled to death. 'I'lua'i: is a horrible 
wound in his stomach. 11 is ;irm is shot 

through. Jk side him lies his water bottle 
it little water still in it, so he was not tttrttired 
by thirst. And here is a singtikir point. On 
tilt: water - bottle 
is baktneed a red 
chess pawn. lias 
he died playing 
with it? It looks 
like it. Where 
are the o t h e r 
chessmen ? We 
find them in a 
haver.sack out of 
his reach. A 
singular trooper 
this, wiv'.' carries 
chessmen on a 
oam|'.:tigi.. Or is 
it lo tt Horn a 
farmhouse' I 
shrewdly sti.rpeet 
it. 

We collect the 
poor little effects 
of No. 410 -a 
bandolier, u sty- 
lographic pen, a 
.silk handkerchief, 

VoL xj!.-46. 


a clasp - knife, a Waterbury 
watch, two pounds six-and- 
sixpence in a frayed purse, 
'rhen we lift him, our hands 
sticky with his blood, and get 
him over my sttddle horrible 
to see how the Hies swarm 
instantly on to the .saddle- 
llaps. His head hangs down 
on one .sidi: and his heels on 
the other. We le.td the horse, 
and wluii from lime to time 
he gives a horrid dive we 
clutch at his ankles. 'I'liank 
Heaven, he never fell. It is 
two miles to the road, and 
there we lay our burden under 
a telegraiih ])ost. A convoy is coming up, and 
we can ask them to give him decent burial. 
No. 410 holds one rigid arm and clenched fist 
in the air. We lower it, but up it springs, 
menacing, aggressive. I |)ut his mantle over 
him ; but still, as we look back, we seethe 
projection of that raised arm. So he met 
ins end somebody’s boy. hair fight, open 
air, and a gretit cause 1 know no better 
tleath. 

/\ long, long ride on tired horses over an 
endless plain. Here and there mounted 
Kaffirs circle and swoop. I have an idea 
that .1 few mounted police might lie well 
employed in our retir. How do we know 
what these Kaffirs may do among lonely 
(lirtiis held by women and children? Very 





GENERAL ROLE'CAREW (iN THE CENTRE) OUTSIDE RBANDFORT. 
a Photo, by Mr. H. 0, BhelUy. 
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.rrlaiii I am lIuU it is not tln-ir own horse.s 
ivhici) limy arc roiiniling up so eagerly. 

'I'eii miles lia\e passed, and we leave the 
track to watch our horsirs at tlie dam. S. 
black mare hard-hy is rolling and kicking, 
furious that she should he so irlayful. W'e 
look again, and she lies very qiiiel. One 
more has gone tf) poison the air ol the veldl. 
W'e sit hy the dam and smoke. I town the 
track then' comes a folonial cor|is ol cavalry 
--a la molts corps, as we see when our glasses 
show Us the colour of the cockades, food 


Here is a small convoy, with an escort of 
militia, only a mile or two out Irom Jtrand- 
fort. 'j'hey are heading wrong, so we set 
them right. The captain in charge is 
excited. 

“There are 1 ‘oers on that hill 'I'he hill 
is only half a mile or so away on our left ; 
so we find the suhject interesting. “ Kaffirs !” 
we suggest. 

“ No, no, mounted men with handoliers 
tind rillcs. W hy, there they are now.” t\’e 
.see moving liguies, hut again suggest Kttflir.s. 



PnilMU fc//| Tlliv I'.IHJI'sH IKIIOI'S PN'lKUINt; IlHANHlM'IM. I'Wr. // Shrllfl/- 


heavens, will we never liave .sense hetitmi 
into us? How many disasters and hmiiilia 
lions must we endure before we learn how to 
soldier? The regiment pas.ses without a 
vanguard, without scouts, without Hankers, 
in an cnemv's country intersected hy dongas. 
Oh, for a Napoleon who might meet such a 
regiment, tear the ejiauleltes of the coionel 
from his shoulders, .Stellenbosch him instantly 
without appeal or argument. Only such a 
man with such powers can ever thoroughly 
reoigani/.e our arms’. 

Another six miles over the great jilain. 


It ends hv our both departing, uncoils meed. 
W'e thought the young,-oflicer jumpy over his 
fust convoy, but sve osve him an apology, for 
next morning sve learned that the Mounted 
Infantry had been out all night chasing the 
very men whom sve had seen, ft is likely 
that the accidental presence ol the convoy 
saved us from a somewhat longer journey 
than sve had intended. 

A dav at I’randibrt, a night in an open 
truck,and sse sveri' liaek at the ( ale Knlerique, 
boulevard dcs Microbes, which is our tosvn 
address. 







A ISl.ONIHN UKLIC. 


Mr. Orrin K, Dun- 
lap, "I Ni:ii;;uu Kails, 
N.Y., posstrssos a 
nnitjnc ri'Iic in the 
sliapi' «)f :\ ])ifCo of 
liir ropi: over which 
iltal icriowiKal prince 
(if lii;^h ropi’ uallvcrs, 
(lu- laic Mr. IMitncIin, 
cio'fscd IIk* Rapids trf 
N i a II a I a . Many 
ivadcr.s will renuaniHT 
whal an •‘xlraordinai')' 
st:nsali»in this d.arin^ 
f..‘al cicalcd at llu; 
lime, and it is tmI 
to Ik.' W(mdert‘d at 
(hat Mr. Dunlop 
greatly cherishes this 
uni<|nc souvenir of 
a feat that in all 
proliahility will never 
1)C [jcifunned again. 
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TAKKN FROM Al,OFr, 

Reatkrs (»f Tiik SikanI) Ma(;a/{N 1': will ri-nK-m!«.‘r 
an extraonlinary aniclc- hariholdis Statue of 
Lil)erty, wind) appeaiol nine numths NVe ^ive 

here a pholo. of llic huge Uihlel vxhich tin- .statue 
is rcprescnled as lu>l(lii»g iti its left haml. 'I'he pic¬ 
ture was taken from the lureliead of ihesl.iliie, anujiul 
which a gallery runs for the cotiveiiieiiee of\ isiiois. 
The ilale, July 4, 1726, can he ijlainh seen, aiul the 
tablet, wcinayailil, isahout I2ft. )>)• iSft. Tliisclariiig 
t)ictiire was taken ami sent l*y Mr. J. I', (iriflilh, ol 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


netherworld. This is the origin of its name. The 
Hon. Herman .Silver, Rre.sideni of the City Council of 
IvOS Angeles, owns one of the finest of the very few 
specimens ever found. Mr. John L. Von Blon, of 
Los Angeles, Cal., sends this interesting conlrihulion, 
the photo, having been taken by Mr. C. C. Pierce, of 
the .same town. 

NOT AN 
ACC I DKN T. 

T he c u r i cju s 
spiral in which 
ihechininey winch 
is show'll in the 
next plKJtograj)h 
was huill is not 
the outcome of an 
accident ; the 
ow'ner of the slack 
totik it into his 
head to have a 
chimney stack un 
like any other in 
existence. 'Ihe 
pec u I i a r twist 
sliown was at- 
taine<l by laeh 
layer t)f bricks 
being ,p H> "I an 
iiu'h i»ul of place ; 
thus it Would re- 
ijuiie a lu'ighl of 
5o)-ds. l)eloie the 
bout of the chini- 
lU'V would Havel 
once loiiiid. The 
locality is llingley, 
tiear Hra<l lord, 



A WOOlil^N Fl,( )\\I'’.R. *‘^1 i ))holo. was sent h)’ Mi. Win. Wdntt', of 2S, 

The W'oodeii (l<»wer here slicwn is pr(*no\inced, St lulk'y Street, 1 l«>ldeitie.ss Koad, Mull. 


by naturalists wlio have .seen specimens, 
to he the strangest and raicsi in the 
known worlrl. It is callcfl the “ Rose ol 
Hell ” l*ecau.se of a legend of the (inalemalan 
Indians, ami was fliscovered alnnil a yeai ago 
in the rugged mountains of (.‘enlral America, 
where it grows in crev.a.sses on the sides of 
Mount Agua, and around the .seared edges ol 
the towering volcano of Kuego, in (luatt.'inala. 
This unique blos.som is rough, hut lieauiifnl 
and mid and wtinderful in nmny respects, as 
the illustration slum's. It is eompose<l of four 
distinct petals, concave in fonn, aiul airaiiged 
much like the petals ofa half-blown ro.se. 'Fhe 
outside of these petals or divisions is eoveicd 
with thick hark, like an ordinary tree ; in.dde, 
the hard surface is indcntcil with lines that 
follow each other in the most delicate iraci ry, 
like the veins in the jx^tals of some llowers. 
The stem, usnally about a loot long, is of solitl 
wood, light and stnmg, covered with a heavy 
liark, ami cracked as though hylicat. blower 
and stem are dark brown and as eby as tinder. 
Tbe flower grows on a tree of great si.'.e and 
strength, .iml mea.surcs nearly l2in. iicr().s.s. 
The Indians have known tliis prodigy of 
Nature lor a long lime, ami have alw'ays nsso 
cialcd it with the fiery vengeance of the sub¬ 
terranean regions. Theyiegnrd the steau.dng 
crater of Kuego a.s the doorway of htdl, and 
this wonderful flower grows near its moullt, 
hence a strange legeml which liolds that it is 
tl\e only flower or ornament produced in the 
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WHAT ISKCAME (U A “CHRISTMAS STRAND.’ 

Ill .scndinj' Ou.s mosi cxtiaunlitiiiry contrilmlion, 
wliich will have a sjiccial inlcrcsl for Sth ANl> readcr-s, 
Mr. William dill, c»l o6, Aslell Sired, Allfartliinj; 
Lane, Wumlsworth, S.W., says : “ This is, 1 larlieve, 
tiu! fir.st I'liccc of work niade vvilli your Ar:i^^a/inc. 
'I’liis iM)Vt;l tca-sd is composed of 420 separate pieei-s 
ol all shapes, and us<-s up entirely llu* wlu>le ol the 
C'hiistmas number of the Si kAM) lor iSoo, inchulini^ 
the a»lverti>.emeiil paj'es. Only two additions are 
made in the xsl.ole lot, and they are the kn«)b of the 
tea-pot and tin wir'* through the hinge. 'I'infoil and 
enamel are used v. ith glue lor adhesive ]mrj>oses. 
I'o see what they aie made of I have left the inside 
of the. tea-pot urfinished. Tliis is the w<uU of three 
weeks’ evenings, and 1 think it is a euriosily iiulecd.” 





-■ T.- - -- 

A iNARRDW KSCARK. 

A viol.nt llmndeislorm visitird Padihain, Lanes., 
in July last, and the mo.'.l noteworthy rireurnstanci* 
is umlouhtedly the ease t>f Percy Wilkinson, aiound 
which there have been c*>n>i«leral»le complications. 
Tile fads of the case are that Wilkinson, who isalxml 
twenty years of age, and resides in (lawlhorpe Street, 
was returning ftom .Siinonstone when h<‘ was over- 
Uikeii ly the hloim. He naturally put up his 
uni' rella, but he lied not had it up for long when 
what ir,ny Ire desciilietl as an ^extraordinary Hash 
of bdiining struck '.lie umbrella and shattered it. 
Wilkinson then leali/.eil, to his intense .a.stonishmenl 


A RELIC OF HAMPTON 
ROADS. 

Mr. Will SchmoelCt 
of Portsmouth, Vcr., 
gives the following ex¬ 
planation of the p^oto. 
that follows : “This is a 
photo, of one of the latest 
curiosities found in these 
historic waters, while 
hauling the seine near 
the s|K>i where the 
famous duel was fought 
iH'lwei n the Merrimtu 
and the Monitor during 
the Civil War. There 
i.s no telling how long 
this lH>lile has l)cen in 

Hie water. It is a 
champagne bottle 
filleil with liquid, 
ainl the only cork is 
an oyster which has 
grown in llu- mouth 
of the botllir, as 
seen in ilur ]>i.'ture, 
and has s.» secmel)' 
clo.setl the neck that 
it became impossi¬ 
ble for the liquid to 
escape. 'I'liis oyster 
ap[)eats to bi- alxuil 
five yi'ars «dd. J?e 
.sides I he laigL-<))>.ter 
at the neck of ilie 
Inillk- there are 
seveial others al- 
lachetl to tin; side 
and bottom. The 
sp»*l in whicli this 
curio was found 
al.so leniis a sjitM'ial 
intciest to the lelic, 
as it brings to mind 
the location vvlieie 
the world's finest 
oysters grov\, and :il 
tlie same lime the 
menioiable diu-l be¬ 
tween llu- Mi'rri- 
run,- ami llu- Moni¬ 
tor^ which fight 
reN olulioni/ed mo¬ 
dern warfare; on se.i, 
asall ourw'ar vesse ls 
e)l the present day comprise* the elements of one or 

lH»lh of tiurse; boat.s. - 

A WORM Wn H I WO TAI1,.S. 

The: remarkable wiirin etf which we are able lo 
given plioiogiajili was,f<mnd at Norwoe^d recently by 
a gaidener. For the 
litsl ludf of its body the 



and dismay, dint he; had hulel of the handle untl etoidd 
neit let loose. His grip was like: that e)f a vice, 
though lii> hand ti«*nibled; the electricity had spent 
part e)f its feu ;(* oit the unfortunate man’s haml and 
arm. He we;nde<l his way homewards, but it was 
not until half-an - hour had elapsed that his hanel 
loosened its grip — and this not without the help 
of fe>rc'‘ — on the handle of the umbrella. The 
plmtograph the umbrella, or rather what remains 
of R, was sent us by Mr. J. Wilkinson, 133, Burnley 
Uoad, Padiham, Lancs. 



worm is as werrms usu¬ 
ally arc. Behind this, 
however, the creature is 
eleuible, it fork.slikeaY, 
so iliat it has, as it were, 
two tail fiarts of about 
equal length. Mr. W; 
W. Webb, 7, Campbell 
Hoad, Hanwoll, W., 
sends the pholopraph 
I ()fthisiinlque.si>ecimen. 
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A BORDER nRII>KGROOM S 
COAr. 

\Vi* have previously given 
specimens of ihe liumorous 
(lecoialive art cxereised on 
ihe cast-ofT working gai- 
itUMps of brides in lk)r<ler 
factories, Ind it must not he 
ilioiiglil that onl)' the genlK; 
sex are subject to ibis riisitan. ’ 

A male w<iiker «)n ge-Uing 
wed is treated in a similar 
manner, his j;ukel ami cap 
lieing stolen aiul seereily 
decciialcd as the lassies fain'y 
suggests. We give a phi-to. 
of what wasoiiei' an oolinary 
iweial jacket and rap, but 
lU)\v is brillianil)’ bedecked 
with gatidy ribbons, dolls, 
photos., leathers, lace, etc.; 
ill fact, any odds and ends 
the girls hail handy. 'Ihe 
jacket is the properly of a 
young man employed in a 
liosiei')' w a I chouse at 11 i\\ i( k, 
and is }>)io(ogK*phi'd jnsl as 
it was lelntneil to him by 
his \voiK-males. ‘I'his pboh>. 

(taken by Ki bard l'.ell, 
llawiek) was 
Ml . I 'ilm ( 1. (ialbraii b, 

Ibimheiland Slo e!, ( ilasgovv. 

A IfiW I'.R .MADE OK OOI.OSIIES. 

'riu.Me a»e many emious imililiiigs at the Palis 
I'bshiliilioii. bn! H'-ne moie exii.iordinary, so far as 
<'>m)>osilion js (Sineejiied, ih.m Ilia! ed whi« !i a pliolo- 
giaph ap[Hais lieie-ailh. 'I'he !ow< i in (pieslion 
stands some ,p)|l. oi i^oli. high, .ind is eomposial eii- 
■;ti 1) I >1 g- -I- 'shes, iis I dijeet In -mg to advei I ise the wao ^ 


I'f u Russo*American 
indin • rubircr firm. 
While' taking this 
j>hoto. an onlooker 
was liearil to refer to 
the structure as being 
“ goloshall,” but, ns 
he promptly a}M>lo- 
gized, wi* forgave him. 
We nre indel>le<l to 
Mr. R. Davis Hcr/n, 
of It, Pin s b u ry 
Sqimr(‘, for -this Kxhi- 
bilion freak. 

WHEN noKOlTGtlS 
EOlftdlf WITH 
t AN NON. 

The story of the 
round shot emlxtddi'il 
in the wall of-a house, 
as rejimduccd l>el<»w, 
is very curious. At 
the beginning of the 
(H-ntnry, so they say, 
Melcomlie Regis and 
Wymonlh fell out. It 
was no unusual occur- 
nnec. ill those tlays, 
and McJeomlH! Regis 
was gelling the best of 
it. Weymouth, how- 
not to he dc* 
feali'd, got a cannon 
sei/eil a cannon alreaily 
llieie) and Miicned lne upon the sister Iwrongh. 
< )ne result ol theii opeiali'ins is reconhal on the 
wall a-, shown below. 'Hie house, which is to 
be fbuml behind the pobee slalion at Weymouth, Is 
slioilly to be I ml led down. Li< ut. h'loiing, i*f 11 .M.S. 
. 1 /,- '<1, is ie‘*ponsible for this eontiibuli<m. 



out upon the Nollie (lU 
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AN IVY-CI-AD ROOM. 

The house in which this 
picturesi]uc room is to l)c 
found is situated on i^mdon 
Road, Sleaford. Thedwell- 
ing appropriately l^elongs 
to a gardener, who has 
trained the ivy to cover 
the ceiling as well as the 
walls of the room, with 
the result shown in the 
photograph which we give 
l\cro. The root is to he 
found outside the huiUUng, 
and the ivy grows through 
the door and into the 
room. Tlu? ohl gardener 
informed the sender that 
the plant was entirely free 
from insects, as he washed 
every leaf not less than 
onoc a week. A truly 
arduous undertaking. Mr. 
W. Smith, pholc)graj)her, 
PrUiry Road, Spalding, 
sends this contribution. 




is raised these substantial, 
iliirable ndics—empty, alas, but 
nevtrrlhek's-s still fragrant of that 
which, like many a worthless 
thing, has ended in sim»ke.” 
Thus writes Miss Klla L. Young, 
of p), Cioinwell (irove, W., 
w'ho sends us this pholt». 


A KOUU I'OOI Kl) CHICK. 

Mr. iJenry (i. Hoyden, of 
Ni'edham’.s School, h',ly, Camlw., 
sends a rcinarkuhle instance of 
deformity in the chicken world. 
The [HKtr little thing, tluujgh 
endowed with this excess of loco- 
m<)iive jKivver, only maile a very 
slum journey along the road of 
life ; it died only a few days after 
its birth, though it became sulfi- 
cienily vig<»rous to stand on its 
four legs wiilmul t(»p])ling over. 
As a malt«.:r of fact the photo¬ 
grapher had an easy task in taking 
his subject, as wherever the chick 
was placed there it had to remain, 
for the su)>crfluous legs completely 
ba.rre<l its progress by acting sepa¬ 
rately and opjxwitely to the fore¬ 
legs. Whether this chick was the 
outcome of a duuble-yolked egg 
the writer docs not say. 



A CURIOUS COLLECnON. 

“The above unique collection of ‘ tolmcco tins’was made by my 
sister Mabel and myself during two and a half years. There are no 
duplicates ; each tin slaiuls on ris own merits and is the only one of its 
lynd in the collection, which contains altogether 240 tins. I'he contents 
of s<^ large a number of tins may he said to have stdaced many a 
weary hour; and in memory of evanescent, fleeting joys, a monument 
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“IT WAS THK BLACK MARK, BESS.” 
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A 'I'ALK OF BUCKINC.HAMSII I KF. 

Bv Nkii. Wvnn Wii.i.iams. 

Author of ** Thr /i tyour't Ihtt Ca:/ir llonu f “ i'he Grcrtt I-'icldf “ Crork PruMiut .Storiosf etc. 


HE ()i(li.'is of iIk; forcmnn 
wen: plain. “You men ’nil 
eliange mares from today,” 
be s.iid, addressing tlie two 
iiieii as they loaded Ibe beavy 
yellow carts from tbe same 

heap of gravel. 

Dan spoxe up immediately. 

“ I ’ud ratber keep to Bess,” he suggested. 
“ I’m Ibnd i 1 k‘ old gal.” And, turning to 
the black mare, tbe man patted her sleek, 
shining neck with bis rough band. 

'I'I'.e foreman glanced at Alf Stubbs 
smilingly. 'I'he latter was swarthy and keen¬ 
eyed -almost a gipsy in appearance. 

Vol. xx.-4e. 


“That’s ’is way 1 'F. makes a fiile o’ 

’isself with tbe mare, ” .\lf Stulrbs remarked, 
contemptuously. 

Dan turned on bis heel. It was a single 
motion. 

Fm never one to put on dumb animals,” 
he explained, with bn-, “ If you call that 
bein’ a fule, Alf- -wcdl, I am.” 

I'he two men had never agreed. They 
now shot angry glances at each other. 

But the foreman held up his hand. 

“ I don’t want no words .atween yer,” he 
said, authoritatively. “ You’ll change mares 
becos 1 .say se. Onnerstan’ ? ” 

Tlie order was given. He walked away to 
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the wooden office at the centre of the great 
gravel-pit. 

1 tan Reeve had a round face, grey eyes, 
and a s])lotch of high colour in ea(;h cheek. 
Hard work left the fresh good hutuour of 
this countenance undisturbed. Its exjwession 
responded .smilingly to the virtues with 
which Alf Stubbs had no synipatby. There 
was a steady balance about Dan Reeve that 
his fellow-workman hati hitherto failed to 
upset. Hut a sensitive point was found in 
the opportunity which the change of mares 
presented. Now Dan showed life and 
temper : now he e.xpo.stulated and chafed as 
the days wore by and Alf Stubbs ljullied 
Black Hess with the harsh word and 
bitter lilow. 

“And if 1 did ’it V.r,” said Alf Stubbs, 
facing round, his leathery cheeks wrinkling 
with the close folds of a vicious smile, 
“ wot’s it got to do wi’ you ? ” 

A perplexity showed itself in Dan’s face ; 
he pausetl before emptying a shovellul of 
gravel into an oblong sieve. 

“ Hut the mare wor standin’ stiddy ! ” he 
expostulated. “She W'orn’t a-doin’ no 
'arm ! ” 

“ Ton’ll be understandin’ ’cr better than 
I, then, as ’as to drive her ! ” 'I'he suggestion 
was made mockingly. 

'I’he blade of Dan’s shovel sank suddenly. 
Its gravel fell with a gritty rasp. 

“Alf! will yer ’elp me (lersu-ade the boss 
to change as wc wor afore ? I’m fond o’ 
old Hess. You ’ave the gri?y again ! And 
I’ll take it kind on yer. 1 wun’t forgtt it.” 

Dan’s round fac:e sjiowed dee[) feeling its 
he made the appeal. 

Alf Stubbs had unliooked the leather reins 
from a point of the brass hames in order to 
strike the mare with their thong. Without 
deigning a reply, he threw them carelessly 
over his slioulder. It was the position 
for a new blow which would presently 
cut under the belly of the flinching mare. 

“ 11 you ’it ’er agon ! ” Dan e.xelaimed, 
hoarsely, and a fierce threat shone forth from 
his grey eyes. 

“ Wa al, and if 1 ’its ’er agen! W’ot 
then ? ” The question w'as drawlingly pro¬ 
vocative, but the reins did not fall. 

Dan took a step forwards, so that his 
words might surely carry. 

“Jes’ this! I’ll goo to the master.” He 
raised his voice passionately. “ I say. I’ll 
goo to the roaster. I’ll see wot Mr. ’Arris 
Says to his mare bein’ knocked about.” 

It was a threat with which Dan thought to 
make the man quail. 


“ And yer think as that’ll stop me ! Yer 
think as two can’t play that game. Ga’ane, 
yer stupid fiile! I ain’t afeared o’ ’im, nor 
you, nor niuhin’. See ! I’ll-” 

Alf Stubbs was turning to strike the mare 
again when a rumble of wheels uiion the 
corduroy road which led down into the 
gravel-pit drew his attention in an upward 
glance. 

“ S —St! ” he e.xelaimed, the expression of 
his face blanking with dii inay ; “ 1 wor only 
jokin’. 1 worn’t a really goin’ to ’it ’er.” 
And throwing the reins lightly upon the 
marc’s back, Alf Stubbs snatched U|) a 
shovel, to begin an o.steiiiatiously busy work. 

A look of disgust swept over Dan’s 
countenatice. 

“ I’ve more than ’arf a mind to-” 

“Not on a motr. Dan!” Alf Stubbs 
urged, whiningly. “ \'(ni wouldn’t peach on 
a mate. . . . .S—st, ’e ’till ’ear yer.” 

'I'lie low ]K)ny cart had scarcely come to a 
halt when Mr. Harris turned his head. 11 is 
betrothed was walking her bieyeli; down the 
last half of the corduroy ro.a<l. “Here!” 
said Mr. Harris, addressing the two men, 
indifferently, “ one of yer just- catch hold of 
the pony’s head, will yer ? ” 

Alf Stubbs ran to obey, fawniiigly. .A 
second later Mr. Harris had descended from 
the vehicle and was w.alking liaek to meet 
Miss Hetty. 

Morne gravel-pit lies a mile from the town 
of Hurslop. It is a valuable iwoix-rty, show¬ 
ing a “ face ” of some faghl-and-tvraaity feet 
of gravel. Two years back Cicorge Harris 
had approached the projnietors with a [iro 
posal that he should work it on the royalty 
system. 'I'he offer ap])ear(aJ a gotM one. 
Mr. Harris was an enleri)rising builder of 
.Burslop. He would bt- in a position to cart 
and place the gravel with the municipality, 
besides woiking U]) a connection through the 
ordirtary channels of his business. In short, 
the pro]motors thought that .Mr. Harris would 
do more for them on thr: royalty system than 
they c<.)uld do by working the pit themselves. 
And a very few months, with their enormously 
increased output, justified them in their 
accc:plance of his offer. 

“ Let me carry your bag, Katr-,” said Mr. 
Harris, approaching M iss Hetty, with a smile. 

She made a little grimace of disa[)i)roval. 

“ Td rather you’d wheel the machine!” 
she rejrlied, crossing a shiny oil-skin bag over 
the handle bar of her machine out of his 
reach. 

He laughed, gazing admirii.gly into a 
nervously - sensitive countenance, whose 
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beauty was one of fresh colour and ani¬ 
mated expression. 

“ What! ” lie [iresently exclaimed. “ So 
precious as all that? \ou won’t trust me 
with it ? ” 

Miss Betty surrendered up the bicycle. 

“ Now, don’t tease 1 ” she murmured, 
adding, thoughtfully, “ I want to to look.” 

They had reached the holtom of the sloji- 
ing road. Mi.ss Betty luiu.sed. Her eye 
swefit eagc-rly alon^ the great face of gravel. 
Its yellow was da/./.ling in the morning sun¬ 
shine. A heavy soil thrust downwards reil- 
dish tongues. This geometrical regularity of 
colour and form pleased hut did not .satisfy. 
She wandered forwards, looking to the right. 
Flat bevelled moundsof “natural” gravel, finer 
chink.s, blue grey flints, were grouped upon a 
level around a central hut of tarred timber. 
'I’he rasp of shovels, the clearer clink of other 
tools, drew her attention from one group 
to another of shirt-.sleeved labourers till 
it rested U|>o'' a green fringe of delicately 
pointing larches. “()h I htnvpretty. ] must 
have a bit of th.'it,” said Miss Betty, in a 
breath. 

“ If I were you, I’d draw where tfie men 
are going to woik to niorrorv,” Mr. Harris 
suggested, moring to Tier left. 

“ \\ here ? she asked. 

He pointed to an angle of the gravel face. 

“ No ! ” she said. 


Dan seemed sulky. He refused to talk, 
answering in monosyllable.s. .Suddenly the 
long whip of A If Stubbs went - - crack ! 
“ (ice up ! Wun’t yer ? ” he shouted, savagely, 
to the black mare, whilst his eye watched the 
back of the man in front. 

A muscle tightened tensely outwards at the 
angle of Dan’s jaw. He did not turn, strain¬ 
ing his gaze more straightly ahead. 

Alf smiled. “ It’s ’ot, ain't it ? he a.sked. 

'I'here was no reply. 

The carts were rattling noisily ; the locks 
of their axles jolted in and out of a black 
grease. “ It’s ’ot, ain’t it ? ” Alf asked again. 

There was no reply. 

(Tack ! 'I'he report of the whip again 
exploded like a [listol. 

(.'rack ! (.hack ! 'I'here was a heavy 
plunging of the black marc ;■ her harness 
jangled loosely. Oack ! (“rack ! Dan’s 
eyes came fiercely round. He saw a streak 
of hair rucked up athwart the belly of the 
mare. Springing u[ion Alf Stubbs, Dan 
gripped the whrdelione handle of the 
whip. 

“Hive it up to me, yer cruel devil,” he 
shouted, in an outburst of [lassion. 

Face to fai'e and hands by hands they 
held the whip, while the heavy carts went 
jMst and on. 

“ Drop it I” Dan said, jrassionately, pulling 


“ Well, then - //tor he urged. 

Miss Betty turned away, looking 
again at the wootl. 

“ \’ou are not going to take///<(/.H’ 
he remarked, disdainfully. And he 
tried to take the liag from her hand. 

“ 1 shall,” she said, resisting play¬ 
fully. 

“But-” 

“ 1 shall,” she said. 

And as usual Miss Betty had her 
way. 

couple of hours yiassed. Mr. 
Harris had ejuitted the gravel - [lit 
with the understanding that he would 
mee' his betrotiierl as she l,>icyded 
back to Bursloj). 

“I ’s time as we drew out, Dan,” 
Alf Stubbs lemarkcrl. 

A little later the heavily - loaded 
carts wee climbing the corduroy- 
road with creakifig axles. The men 
pauserl to rest tlie mares at the 
summit ot the ascent. Afterwards 
Dan, walking by the side of the grey, 
led the way; They took the road to 
Burslop. 



**ALP iiELEASbU TKB GKASB OK HIS KK.IIT HAND AND BNDKAVOUKEO 
TO STKIICB WITH IT.“ 
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b;;ckwar(ls with a siidtion fierceness, “l.ct 
gdo! I.et goo!” lie jerked furiously with 
his timis. 

I'lie strength of the two men was etjual. 
Neither could obttiin posse.ssion of the 
whip. 'I'heir passions rose as they struggled 
tr.iinplingly over the surface of the ilusty 
road. Alf rele.tsed the grasp of his right 
hand, and eiidetivoured to strike with it. 
l!ut the left of Dan was too tpiick for him, 
it fiisleiied upon tlur cuff of his sleeve. 
The restraints maddened them. ’I'hey tried 
to tri|), and irroki^ apart, to find the 
whip lying between them upon the roadway. 
'J'hey would have rushed back upoti it, but 
at tluit moment there was a crash which drew 
their .attention simultaneously towards llu' 
two carts. The gri-y maiar, left to her.sell, 
had a[>i)roached too nearly to ti ditch bound¬ 
ing the road. A wheel of Dan’s cart had 
Slink noisily into it. The \a:hicle was over¬ 
turning. 'I’he load of gravel was rattling out 
in a hurrying stream. With a shout of 
alarm, Dan ran towards the grey rnarc, which 
was plunging against the shafts as their 
pressure came upon her sides more and 
more strongly. Hefore he could reach her 
she reared with a jiicrciiig neigh, h'or a 
moment her great fore legs beat the air, her 
body .strained every muscle. Tlutn the cart 
drew her suddenly liackwards and sideways. 
'I'he thudding fall of the huge carcass was 
horrible. Dan was too late. II is face went 
]iale as paper when he [irescntly looked 
down .upon the tempest of lu r hools. 

The rnare was lying upon her back, wedged 
into the hollow of the ditch. In the first 
strenuousnc.ss of her tcror it was impossible 
to lit) anything. The tremendous [ilay of 
the glittering iron shoes was too threatening. 
Occasionally they wonhl strike and dint the 
overturned cart with a violent blow. 

Hut the'furious energy of the mare’s fright 
exhausted her. The struggles grew inter 
miltent. Presently her head was resting 
still with staring eyes, the shag friiigcd hoofs 
of her forelegs were kinking heljilessly 
downwards. 

“It worn’t my fault, Alf!” Dan gasped, 
entreating with his eyes for comfort under 
the responsibility of the accident. 

Alf iSlubbs bent cautiously over the now 
passive mare He looked up again with a 
gleam in his eye. 

“ She 'as bruk 'or off ’ind ! ” he remarked. 

“ Never !” said Dan, lugtibrioiisly. 

“ She 'as, 1 tell yer ! ” Me pointed. 
“TooV!” 

'i'he liacture was high up. A thickness of 


flesh permitted it to be doubtful. And Dan 
would not allow himself to believe such a 
misfortune. 

“You'll 'elp me get 'er up?” he sug¬ 
gested, coaxingly. “ We’ll cut what we can't 
undo.” 

Alf Stubbs drew himself slowly upright. 

“ You’ve made a fair job on’t, this time,” 
he remarked. “ The master ’ull be in a nice 
ole takin’ when ’e finds ’is mare 'as to be 
.shot.” He [laiised, adding, with a laugh, “ 1 
reckun ’c ’till give yer the sack ” 

“ Hut it vvorn't my fault ! ” Dan objected. 

“ ’E 'ull b'lieve that, wiin’t 'e? ’ 

“ 'E will, ^'ou’ll tell ’ini as you see it 
worii’t,’’ Dan rcjilicd, defiantly. 

“Shall 1 ?” 

.'Mf .Stubbs thrn.st his hands into his 
|)ockels and lounged towards the head of 
the black mare. 

“ You ain't a-goin'?” Dan said, blankly. 

“ Ain’t 1 ?” .'\iid leaving the sneer behiiul 
him, Alf .Stubbs led the black mare away 
towards Hurslop. 

“It wor your fault as nitich .xs mine,” Dati 
shouted, angrily. 

'I'here was no reply, save the crack of a 
whip. Presently All and the heavy jolting 
cart had pa.sscd out of sight around a curve 
of the road. 

.Miss Hetty’s mind wtis blank, save for the 
pleasures belonging to a swift bicycle transit, 
when she arrived at the scene of the accident. 
Its distress lay suddenly before her eyes ; 
its shock came powerfully upon the sensitive- 
fibre of her nature. I n one moment pity, 
sympathy, and a generous desire to assist 
brought her to Dan’s side. It. was impos¬ 
sible to resist the warm impulsiveness which 
so honestly wished to share his trouble 
Dan’s confidences w'cre drawn forth. They 
contained no sneaking intention of revenge 
upon Alf Stubbs. He spoke them upwards, 
as from an inferior to ;i superior. As Miss 
Hetty kindled with a fierce indignation at tin- 
account of the men’s struggle and of Alf 
.Stubbs’s sub.sequciit desertion, Dan scarcely 
shared it. His relief was oni- of narration. 
Elis clearest object, that she should under¬ 
stand. There was the same childlike sim¬ 
plicity about the rough m;in when he accepted 
her offer of help. 

“ If yer wtid, miss. Ye.s.” 

The assent was enoujfli for Miss Hetty. 
She mounted her bicycle to speed back to 
the gravel-pit for help. 

The ride was slightly uphill. She had to 
explain to the men. When Miss Betty, ac¬ 
companied by some of the latter in a cart. 
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again came within view, the distant figure of 
Dan Reeve was no longer solitary. A nearer 
approach showed Mr. Harris amongst a 
group gathered about the mare. Simulta¬ 
neously she recognised that it was his })ony 


other was sensitive to what aiipeared to be 
an art of injustice. There were tears in hci 
(■yes. 

“ Non're not going? \\'nit a moment for 
me,” Mr. Harris said, suddenly. 



" MISS ItKI'lV AklHVED AT THK SttMi 1>I TlllC AltlllrKN J.” 


cart standing in the roadway. Miss Betty 
waved her hand. The group stirred. “They 
see us coming,” Miss Betty (.'xclaiined, ex¬ 
citedly, to the men in the cart by her side. 
She was wrong. The cause of the agitation 
jirescntly disclo.scd it.self in a Hash of fire 
and the dull report of a gun. 

“ Her leg was broken ! 1 was oljliged to,” 

Mr. Harris e.xplained. 

“Boor, poor creature!” Mi.ss Betty mur¬ 
mured, regretfully, glancing at the dead mare. 
Presently her eyes fell u|)on Dan Reeve. 
Touching .Mr. Harris upon the sleeve, slie 
drew him aside. 

'I'he cart was damaged. 1 lis valuable grey 
mare dead. 

“ I’ve dismissed him,’ Mr. Harris said, 
curtly, willi temper. 

“ iUit it wasn’t hi.> fault,’’ said Miss Betty, 
vivaciously. “ It w.is the other man’s. 'I'hey 
quarrehed because he was beating it. And 
the cart went over while-” 

“ A tale ! One of their tales ! ” Mr. Harris 
interrupted, imixitiently. “ I met Stubbs oti 
the road. He toiS me how it happened. 
Dan had gone to sleeii on the gravel. 'J’hat 
was breaking my strict rule. 1 have dis¬ 
missed him.” 

The one «vas angry at a material loss. 
There was a high colour in his cheeks. 'I’he 


Miss Betty rode away without reply. 

(trace .Street is one of the longest 
thoroughfares in Bursloj). The sun was 
setting when Mr. Harris drove itito it from 
Parr Road. The long vista scarcely took his 
attention. He was too accustomed to it 
Beside.s, bis mind was full ; he had just 
quitted his betrothed. I'licking the pony 
lightly with his whip, Mr. Harris drove past 
small sho|>s, small private residciK'cs, gaps of 
gardens, and cottages. Presently he turned 
sbaqrly to the left, entering a yard over whose 
gateway there arched the black lettering: 
“tleo. Harris, Builder.” As the jrony trolled 
eagerly towards a long range of stables Mr. 
Harris turned his head. Pointing with his 
whip, he shouted back to a man, “I hosc 
poles are stacked too close to the tiles. 
Move ’em to morrojv . . . Ves ! I’ll have 
’em nearer the planks . . . What ? . . No 
. . . And Bill I 'Bell Stubbs to come to mg 
at the oftict^ . . . \'es ! Now.” 

A little later, Alf Stubbs understood that 
he was dismissed. 

“And Dan ? ” Alf Stubbs inquired, scowl¬ 
ing malevolently. 

'I’he interview had been unpleasant. 
Mr. Harris’s cheeks Hushed yet. more 
warmly. 
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“ f - I’vf ( hanged iny mind. Dan slays 
on,” he replied, hesitatingly. 

“ I till - - ” 

“'I'here's your money !” Mr. Harris inter¬ 
rupted, laying some .silver down upon a desk. 

Ami he took up his pen ; he would engage 
in no further argument. 

;\lf Stuhlis |)ieked up the silver. He 
looked at it and his late master. His eye 
was very evil. 'I'lKai he iiuilted the office 
•At the gate of the yard he turned to shake 
his fist. Aflerwartls he 
crossed the roadway to 
two collages. As he 
entered one Dan came 
out of the other. 

There is not much 
Iralhc through (irace 
Street after the hour of 
eleven at night. It was 
at twelve that Dan 
Reeve, suddenly raising 
his head from the pillow, 
awoke his wife with the 
hreathless remark; 

“Mary! Mary! Did 
yer hear anything ? ” 

She was startled, 
and for the moment 
did not reply, amidst 
the stupor of the thick 
darkness which sur¬ 
rounded them. 

He sal u|) in bed, 
rumpling the coverings 
unheedingly away from 
her. 

“ What’s the matter, 

Dan?’’ she asked, a 
sudden shiver of cold and nervous conscious¬ 
ness taking her. 

“ 1 thought-” he said. 

'I'hc sentence was left unfinished. A 
dreadful scream rang discordantly through 
the night without. Its intense terror seemed 
never-ending. It was animal, yet horribly 
hu titan. 

Dan’s bare feet came to the door with a 
thud. . He rushed with outstretched arms to 
the window, pulling the curtains impetuously 
aside. A flare of light from the yard across 
the roadway met his gaze. He unbolted and 
dashed (!)pen a rickety window. Then his 
straining ear took in a heavy commotion 
amidst which there was another and anothei 
shriek. 

Dan dressed with a furious haste. 

“ Home out and help! The master’s 


stable is afire,” he shouted, knocking 
thunderously at the door of Alf Stubbs’s 
cottage. 

A window opened sluggishly above his 
head. 

“The stable is afire! We must gel the 
’osses out,” Dan shouted upwards. 

“Tchar! And so it i.s,” .Alf Stubbs 
remarked ; adding, coldly, “ Imt I’ve ’ad the 
.sack. It ain’t my job.” 

“Hut they'll burn rdive I ” Dan urged, 
passionately. 

“ (let ’em out, then I 
You’re the ma.ster’.s man. 
1 ain’t.” 

I tan turned away, rush¬ 
ing to the door of the 
yard. 'I'here was a clank 
of iron ns he lifted and 
swung back a heavy bar. 
“\'es! it is inside ’ere,” lie 
e-vplained to a crowd ibat 
was now streaming to 
his side ; and, pushing 
open the gale, they 
rushed forward lliose, 
on the darkly shadowed 
left, stumbling with 
curses or laughs amidst 
a miscellany o( tiles, 
chimney-pot.s, and scaf¬ 
folding-poles. 

Mr. Harris’s stable 
was a long building with 
an upiH'r story. The 
entrance to it w’.as under 
a gable at one end. 
There was ■shadow here. 
The flames W'cre leaping 
upwards into the night 
from a hay loft .at the other end of the hnild 
ing. As the men waited, the human like 
sia'c.uns and the plunging of the panic-stricken 
horses within were appalling. Suddenly the 
delay was e.\))lained to them. 

“I can’t find the key!” Dan shouted, 
above the uproar. “ I ’ooked it up ’ere afore 
1 left last thing ; but someone must a-took it 
—it is gone.” 

“ Let'.s break it in !” a voice sugge.sted. 

And a man brought the thickness of his 
shoulder—thud, thud against the wooden 
door. 

Others helped. 

But the lock would not break. The wood 
vould not fracture. 

“ ('omc with me, some on yer! ” Dan 
shouted ; and he ran towards the pile oi 
scaffolding-poles. 
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“ Lift ! ■’ said 1 )an. 

I?ut they Were in shallow. I'hey Itad not 
eai-h grasped the same pole. 

There was a eonhision. .Afterwards - 
“Were right now,” thev shouted. And 
ranged elong the Kaigth oi' the pole which 
they were carrying hetween them, Dan and 
four men ran its hult forcefully against 
the door. 

J here was a crash. A [ilank was stove in. 
.An uiiper hinge IraTuired. 

■■ .\gain ' ■’ I ).in ordered. 

.And the door went llatly down. A hell of 
furious noise and smoke hurst forth. 

.\ leaiful sieiie disclosed itself wlien the 
smoke had cll■ared. .A wooden ceiling was 
on hre at tin.' end of a passage lying 
iiehveen a doufile row of low slalls. Its 
niildy glow lit up an inferno of agonizing 
noise and sirile. Teririr was * at no 
one poiin, it uris cierywhere in the dilated 
nostrils, ihe protruding eyes, the laid hrre.k 
ears. The furious struggle of the great 
carcasses was nicessant. ;nid carried fe.ar to 
the heart with indi serihrrhlc shriek, with 
r.iltle :rnd rasp I'f chain, with thunder of 
hoof. It wrrs ;r p.rnii- ruailness of the animal. 
I he ruerr rlrewhaek aghast. W ho woitld errter 
till- n.nrow prrssrrge where the steel of hoofs 
was Hashing irr anil oirt like frery lightnings? 
'I’he r|rreslion wars fprakirrg in their hearts 
whetr :r frgrrre pluugerl ilespenrtely forwards, 
trrrd, like trn arrirw from a bow, ran straight 
down iheawfirl aisle, lietrerrth the very red 
of the fretting lire it tttrtreil to the right. 
Thev saw its head and shorriders in a stall. 
They srrw Itan letrp, trrrd his nrsh to the 
neck. They strw his frtigers at ;i cord, and 
the tttggirrg of his arrrrs. Srrdderriy sotnething 
gave wav as a stick wall snap. The mare 
reared up. Her hettil and hoofs went high 


above the man. .She seemitd gigantic in tlu* 
ftlow. Immediately aftirrwanis the danger 
was passed. She ttirtied rotitid, and dowti 
she eamis 

'I'here was ;i yell of warning at the door: — 

“ f.ook out ! She is eoinitrg ! " 

The words htid seareely died upon the 
night wheti the mare was ilashing through 
the sttrhle door, her hoofs were thunderitig 
down the yard, and heating forth irpon the 
outer road with the gathering p:ission of a 
rhythm. 

A man felt that he was going to fight. He 
tore off his coal. “ ‘I'.re goes I ” he shouted, 
a.ddressitig the trenrhiing crowd, “’oo’s 
:t goin’ to follow ? ” 

And he ran in to Han’s side. 

Hor.se after hor'se w.rs freeil, and thirndered 
forth. The shotrls of the battling tnen rang 
stronger and stronger. 

“'1'hey‘re going to take orrt the last, the 
hlar'k ’trn,” .r voice shouted, joyottsly. 

It was trite. 

She cattle down the passage with springily 
hending knees, her hiriad chest ]ihtnging. 
It was the hkiek mare, Hess. 'I'he eyes were 
all'e, the inani.' tlowing wildly, .She shot the 
iloor as an engine will shoot an arch. And 
with the force of an engine her broad breast 
strttek a figirre :rt the gale of tin; yard. It 
hapitened in a moment. Then the .sound of 
her hoofs heat, heat awav ilowri the .street. 

They picked him up atid sent for a 
doctor. 

“Am 1 rlying?’'he asked, iti a whisper. 

“ Yes.” 

His crushed hri.ast heaved agonizingly for 
breath. 

“1 set the stable afire,” he eottfessed. 

.And that was how the hla(.k mare killed 

Air SttihUs. 
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The Rank-and-FiIe of the British Navy. 

l{v l,OKi> (Charles ]5i:kKsi ord. 


N all that I have ever written 
witl) reference to the Naval 
Service, the (jiiestion of its 
strength, organization, anti 
efficiency has always been 
ui)|)(an)ost in my mind. It 
may he well that .something should he told 
of its attractions, of the advantages it offers 
as a career to Itritish youth—whether his lot 
may be to enter as a hoy (lihutjackel), with 
the iirosiiect of a happy and vastly ititeresting 
life, ain])le opportunitit-s of coming out of 
the crowd and liecoming distinguished, re 
spected, and popular, with perha]).s i?i the near 


elFieiency of a fleet tte|>end upon the admiral 
and the officers under his cointnand. Many 
books and articles have been written illus¬ 
trating the career of a naval officer from the 
day he joimal thi' Navy till by progressive 
stages he arrived td the rank of admiral and 
held a res|)onsible position in the most 
glorious Service in the wodd. 'riie charm of 
his life, the delightful I’pisodes connected with 
carrying out his interesting and eveiwarding 
duties have been fully dilated on, from the 
time he learns self restraint and how to handle 
men when in command of a float’s crew, to 
the time when he puts all his acipiiied 
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fultire the chance of obtaining a commis¬ 
sion (although, in modern days, commi.ssions 
have rarely been offered to the lower deck), 
or to enter the engine room department, 
where the throb of the mighty machines 
may remind him that a page of fame has 
yet to be written on the sea - fights of the 
future, which will illustrate the all important 
position the boilers, engines, and those who 
control them must have in determining the 
result of an action and a campaign. 

The smartness, discipline, and lighting 


knowledge to use by manteuvring fleets or 
sipiadrons of the most |)owerful warships of 
the day. 

In this iirtiide I propose to deal with the 
“ man behind the gun ” the man in the 
engine and boiler room, 'he artificer, and 
the marine, who all form the links of a 
chain, and who hy their individual and col- 
lecaive loyalty, energy, and discipline work 
up a modern liritish man-ofiwar to its 
splendid state of perfection, ft is only by 
the loyal aid of his men that an officer c .1 
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hope 1.0 do his duly etlieii’MlIy for liis 
I'ouiitry and achieve' suc<'ess either in peaie 
or war. 

A yoiin^ man has odier opportunities of 
servin;^ his country hesides tliose of enlisting as 
a bluejacket or sinker. I liMii.'iy volunti'er for 
some of llie tumu rous uu:ehanieal and artificer 
ratings which form part of Ihe complement 
of every Itrilish man-ofw’ar. Il is necessary 
that the licet and the vessels which form the 
fleet should he self supporting. This depends 
upon the mechanical skill and knowlerlge of 
tho.se who hold such ratings as: - 

Daily pay ranges fnnii 

Armourers . . . 1 

Armourer's m.ite.r 

Armourer’s -new ... I 

t.’appeirter’s .mate ... ... j 

hea'.ling sbipwrigirt ... r 

Slapwright ... ...) 

Leai.lini: (.arpenler'serew... I 
Carpeirl. r’s err'W ... ...f 

lilack.srnilh ... ..1 

.Hlar ksmilh's male 

Bl.rck.smi'.h’s e^-w.) 

I’lumirer .j 

Plumber’s male .r 

Plumber’s crew .) 

Painter, isl or 2 nd class .. 

Omper ... ... ...r 

Sec'md coojrer ... ...I 

Cooper’s crew, etc. 


.\ further op]) 0 rlunity of serving in tht: 
Heel is affortl(.'d hy enlisttnent in the Roya’ 
Marine.s (either the Royal Marine Artillery 
or the Royal .Marine Right infantry). Of 
the Royal Marines Admiral I.md St. Vincent 
said : “ Then- never was any appeal madt; to 
them for honour, eotinige, or loyalty that 
thev tlid not more than reali/.e my expecta¬ 
tions. If ever the hour of real danger should 
come to Riiglaiid die marines will he found 
the country's sheel- anchor.” These words 
have reeeivetl thorough eonfinmition when¬ 
ever and whcn.ver dial splemlid corps has 
been called upon, ashore or alloat, no matter 
what diilies have been assigneil to it. The 
Army hails the, marines as comratles ; the 
Navy is proud to remember that thi:y belong 
to the Naval Sc'rvicc. 

11 among the rr.'aders who peruse these 
[lages there should be any who resent an 
attempt to arouse the warlike spirit in Ilritish 
boys, and lure them into that enthusiasm 
which has tempted so many generations of 
llritish-horn vouths to try their fortunes on 
the sea, let the lovers of peace be reminded 
of a truth which cannot too often be im¬ 
pressed upon them, namely, that “ Peace, 
which is the greatest iiiterest of the British 
Empire,” can be beVt secured by maintaining 


2s. 4(1. Il) 6s. 

4 s. to 4 s. Q(l. 

2n. 4tl. to 2S. 81I. 
Is. 8 (!. to 3 s. 4(1. 

I.s. 8cl. to p. 

2s. 5(1. to 3s. 

2s. 6d. to 3s. 2d. 
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in all tlieii traditional strength the floating 
huiwarks of these little sea girt isles. There 
is nothing that is so excellent a check upon 
the predatory instincts of human nature as 
the ideal “strong man armed keeping watch 
over his goods.” 

In the old days when the press-gang 
.scoured the streets of our seaside towns, and 
swe))t itp anyone that was able-bodied, the 
lower deck cotild hardly have Iteeti the best 
place for ;i youth to cotnnience life in. Had 
food, harsh tieattnetit, and but few kitid words 
were the meti's lot. To-day the life :im.l sur¬ 
roundings of the lower deck have entirely 
chttnged, and the most careftil part'll! may, 
without fear, let a sturdy boy enter the 
British Navy, secure in the knowledge that 
good food, good treatment, fair wages, an 
excellent edueation, and tnany o|)portuiiities 
of distinguishing hini.self will be afforded 


and that it will become ftossibic for more 
seamen to attain the rank of lieutenant. 

There havai only been three commissions 
offered to naval men who litive entered the 
Service as bluejacket boys in the last fifty 
years. 

When a lad intending to liecome a blue¬ 
jacket joins the Navy he is provided with an 
outfit free, and is paid at the rate of sixpence 
a day, a .sum which he can increase by good 
conduct. He is sent to one of the training 
ships, generally one of the old “wooden walls 
of ICngland ” like the //////vgvM/'/c, the Lion, 
or the Giinxfs, or to one of the other training 
ships. Here he has an open air life, plenty 
of good [ilain food, an excellent school where 
he can conijilete his edueation, and no lack 
of amusements. Hart of his pay is remitted 
to his friends at home, if he so wishes, anil 
part is punctually |iaid him ;is jiocketmonev. 



»V*m 1/ fcl/l ON WHAI.K iSl.ANIf—ARMOHkKK'S AT WtiKk. 11^'. ('«. 


him, and the better bred the voungster and 
the sounder his education the more chance 
he has of getting on in Ins chosen profession. 
It is trill, that, by the forte of ciri.aimstanccis 
which now present great difficulties, it is 
almost impossible at present for a youngster 
who chooses the Navy to emulate the 
examiile of sui h gallant soldiers as Major- 
t.ieneral Macdonald, and many others who 
have gained the highest ranks of their jiro- 
fes.'ion tifter having started on the bottom 
rung of the ladder. 

It is to be hoped that lhe.se circumstances 
may shortly be taken under consideration, 


In course of tirag^e beco.tnes a ist class 
boy. He is sent th^e brigs to learn sea¬ 
manship, and possibly in the'I raining .Squad¬ 
ron visits other countries and sees a good 
deal of life. If a picked lad, he may even 
for a time be attached to Nelson’s old flag¬ 
ship the Ticlory, and wear on his hat-ribbon 
the name of the .ship on bixard of which the 
immortal hero gave up his life in the hotir of 
his country’s triumph. 

At eighteen years of age the boy has 
become a fine, well-filled-out young man and 
is rated ordinary seaman, with a man’s pay 
and privileges. Ho now receives is. 3d. 3 
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day, which may be in- 
crcasctl lo is. yd. a day 
by his showinj^ profu.itmcv 
enoufjh lu be rated able 
seaman. After thi.s eomes 
a course at Whale Island, 
or at the (iunnctry Srluiol 
at I’lymoiith or Sheerness, 
where he may pass as 
seaman itunner and per¬ 
haps be sent on ^o pass 
through a torpeilo course 
in tin: I'cr/Kni or Ihiiinirc. 
which adds to his pay. 

Or he mav elect lo pass 
for a (pialified signalman. 

As seaman gunner he n- 
eeives the [lay of an able 
seaman (i.s. yd. a day) 

|.>lus gd. (if be has a lirst- 
elass cerlirK'.'Ue) tolal 
IS. 11(1.- and plus id. a 
day forcaeli good conduci 
badge. Or il' Im has 
f|ualilied as a lorpialo 
man, as well as seaman 
gunner, (id. a day e.xtra 
instead of 41!. 

If ipialilii.'d and steady 
he can inciea.s(‘ his pay 
and improve his position 
by being rated l(.:ading seaman (is. ()d. a 
day), petty officer, 2nd class (2s. a day), 
petty officer, ist class (2s. 2d. to 2s. 5(1. a 


8d. a day e.xtra. These 
advancements depend en¬ 
tirely on his (jualifications 
and merit.s. Hy this time 
the bluejacket is a splendid 
specimen of British man¬ 
hood. He is sent on 
foreign service for three 
years. He sees more of 
the world and strange 
countries than many a 
gentleman with a private 
income can do. He has 
plenty of leave, (juite as 
much liberty as is possible 
conx stent with discipline, 
and, best of all, he has 
around him ('hums and 
comrades smdi as no life 
will produce better than 
a sea life. At sea each 
man’s life may depend on 
the man next to him in 
a moment of ('inergency, 
even in the piping tunes 
of p(.si(a', and the result 
i.s lh.it lietween blue¬ 
jacket and bluejacket and 
between bluejacket and 
his olhcer there are ties 
which no other .Service 
(Xin efiual or surpass. 

A steady lad with his head screwed on 
right, and not too much of :i “.sea-lawyer,” if 
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day), and eventually chief petty officer (2s. 8d. he is the .sort of man rvho makes the most 
to 3s. 2d. a day). He may also (jualily for, of his abilities and opportunities ana attends 
and become, an instructor, which gives him to his duty, may leave the Service at the 
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age of forty, a young man, in tlie jjrime of 
life and the best of health, with a few pounds 
in his pocket, a vast stori- of useful know¬ 
ledge, and a |)ension for life of over ^,40 a 
year. Of courie, it is not possible for every 
one to do as well as this, but the chance is 
there, and the best man takes advantage of it. 

After leaving tbe Service pensioned tlu;re 
is never any diffieulty in getting employment. 
Kmployers are only too glad to get hold of a 
“handy man,’’ and many have written to 
me at various times to send them a naval 
pensioner, while the Naval I'aniiloyment 


a prospect of retiring with the honorary r.ink 
of lieutenant :md a pension of ^,150 a year. 

Of course, there is another side to the 
picture. The trials, the vexations, and the 
disappointments inseiiarable from any career 
abound in that of a scaiman. In many par¬ 
ticulars much might yet be done to improve 
th(! prospects, the jiav, the comfort, and the 
geuetiil well being of many ranks in the 
Sttrvice. There is, however, a time :ind 
place for everything, and this is not the 
occasion upon whiidi to discuss those 
|)oints in which oflicers and men would 



Agency can always find wtirk for men of 
good conduct and a first-class record in the 
Serviee. 

A man has the option of retiring from the 
Navy (without pension) alter twelve years’ 
.service, or if he wishes to leave befon: then 
he can purchase his disidiarge at a rate de- 
jiending on the length of time he has served. 

On the other hand, if. he obtains warrant 
officer’s rank and remains in the Sia vice, he 
has the position and the treatment of a 
gentleman, and may earn the respect and 
goodwill of all his lirother officers, who are 
only too proud to be shipmates with tho.se 
men of merit who, startitig on the lower 
rungs of the ladder, have reached the 
highest point the preseitt rules of the Servict’ 
permit them to attain. 

As a warrant offit'er his (wy begins at 
5s. 6d. and may rise to 12S. a day, and he has 


like to see refoim or altiTation. It need 
only be mentioned in passing that per¬ 
haps the (hief bar to tlie Naval .Sitrvice 
securing full attention from a grateful country 
is that it is so little in the laiblic eye: all its 
duty is done away from the public gaze, 
e.\ce|il on those ran- occasions when it is 
able to help on shore in some operation 
which brings it into the glare of publicity. 

With all its drawbacks, however, which 
none of us would dignify with the name of 
grievances, there is no seaman worth his 
salt in the I’ritish Navy who would not 
confess that his life’s work has a p(a;uliar 
charm and variety which appertain to no billet 
on shore. 'I'here is sometliing in “ A life on 
the ocean wave ’’ which has its own fascina¬ 
tion. 'I'here is infinite variety on-the sea and 
all connected with it. Even a landstnan can 
appreciate the many changes of a seaman’s 
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life. 'The diffi reiue in the .ships lie may serve 
in is alone reinarkable. from the three- 
deckeil wooden walls of Nelson’s day now, 
alas! only hulks, hut hclonging to a dass 
that some of the older seamen have .sailed 
in to tl'c modern mobili; tloaling fort, a lad 
may pass tbrough siudi different types of 
craft as the AA'.\ii)/t//ii, or other of the early 
ironclads, to the latest battleship in commis 
sion, such as the He may 

serve in the tbirly-k*not torpedo-boat de.stroyer 
or the splendid eruiser J'ntvr/ii/, or navigate 


a ('hinese ri\a-r in the littk' gunboats wbli h 
are the kilest specimen ol the ubiijuitous 
naturi' of the liritish Navy. 

Ashore at I'lymoutb or Portsmouth a 
bluejacket mav find in Miss Weston's 
splendid buildings a cheap but luxurious 
dub which ofl'crs him advantages the value 
of whah (annof be overrated. Pile times 
have changed, indeed, but the same spirit is 
still there. 'I'he men are cast in gentler 
moulds, and do aot iic'ed the .spur of harsh 
treattnent to get the most out of them. 
Humanizing influences have been at work, 
and with all the old coutage, energy, (luick- 
tiess of deivsion, readiness of resouicc, and 
rapidity of actioti the .seamen of to-day have 
a better education and a wider ktiowledge of 


things ashore than in the days of sailing 
ships, when they spent six and nine months 
at sea at a stretch. 

In the earlier days ships were .sometimes 
the better part of a year without letters 
from home. 'I'hcv were at sea for months 
together : now mails are sent and received 
regularly at short intervals. The food 
formerly was bad compared with the rations 
of to-day ; salt biel and [lork and weevily 
biscuit, combined very often with a short 
allowance ol water, have now been replaced 


by food better suited to the liimiau appetite 
and by a free tatik. 

It is ncccssaiv in describing the change 
which has taken jilace since steam and 
screws have replaced masts and yards to 
.say something of jvbat has brought about 
tins i hange. If the old seamen of Neksoii’s 
day could come back to reiisit the liritish 
Navy, nothing would astonish them more 
than the engine-room on board a modern 
mati (ifwar. Steam is not only used for 
propelling the ship, but for steering it, load¬ 
ing the guns, hoi.sling ammtinition, lighting 
the shi|i by electricity, and for every ccin- 
ceivable purpose where mechanical power 
cati replace manual labour. The conse¬ 
quence is that in t’ae la.st half century an 
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obcd i c n c0 to 
orders, aIlhou}>h 
shut down with 
water - tiftht doors 
closed, and the 
chances of death 
by sculdint:; steam 
added to the risks 
ol being rainnied 
or torpedoed. 

I'liey will have 
none of the fun 
of the light, or 
the delight and in- 
leresl of watching 
the blows their 
ship is administer¬ 
ing to the enemy. 
The engine-room 
staff will need to 
be made of the 
.■■luff of heroes. 
We shall want the 


Fivtn a hy ir 


Tnr .-•iiiKr.ics. 

(Jrinforn «/' Oit. Ily it'.rittU'ti-in of ' 


A' Annif lllnnl)uti.il" 


entirely new de|)artmenl has been created 
in the Navy. Tlie engineer and his ofticias 


best of llritish 
pinek, combined 
with the steadiest nerve in all pans ol .i ship, 
in the next naval war, but nowhere will such 


and men take the jilace of those who workeil eharaeteristies be so absolutely neeessars as 


their shijis into action at Trafalgar. in the (mgine and boiler rooms. We may 

The captain of to-day de[)ends upon the feel confident that the engine room dejiart 



coinage and t nduranee of those in the ment of the fleet will maintain the traditional 

engine and boiler rooms to put his ship into superiority of British inan-orwar’s nidn, and 

lh<’ position of advantage, the possession or the oflicers and men “ behind the guns ” 
loss of which may win or lose an action, will always gratefully and grace[ully acknow- 

To the tiu.dities of coitrage and endurance ledge this. 

these men must add discipline and prompt After the bombardment of Alexandria 
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petty officer’s rank at once and pay at 
tile rate ol over a year to I'om 

ineiiee witli. He may easily rise to 
wariant rank, and men of education 
and aliilily will find in the Service a 
sure employment, with prospects of 
promotion .ind |)ension equal to or 
hetti-r than anytliing the shore can 
offer them. 

In other departments the engine- 
room offers attractions, and many a 
line young ni.in might do worse tlian 
accept the is. 8d. a day rising to 2S. of 
a stoker who enters the Navy for con¬ 
tinuous siwvice. liy qualifying for 
stoker, mechanic, and diver he Van 
increase his pay by -td., and id. a 
day respectively, in addition to id. a 
day extra for each good conduct 
h.adge he may have earned. He may 
rise through the grades of leading 
stoker, ist and and class, tt) chief 
stoker at ,ts. a day, with progressive 
pay reaching a (lossible rate of 5s. a 
day. 

If he prefers it he can join the 
Service in one or other of the follow 
ing ratings, representing other hrant hes 
and departments, whose resjua tive rates 
of pay, on entry, are quoted against 
them : 



(.AKjpOl’s CU'W . 2 -S. 61I. ' 

riunjlHrr’s i riivv . . 1 n. 8«1. 

lUacksinith's cicw . is. .S< 1 . . 

ArnxHiicrs crew . 2s. 4<1. ‘ 

'I'liird writer. 2s. oil. 

Sick Iterlh rtllciHliinl . i.s. 4(1., 

’I'he highest rating ohtainahle hv a third 
writer is that of chief writer, witli pay of 


5s. a day, [irogiessing to a jvossihle 6s. a 
day. 

A sick herth attendant has a chance of 
iwentually attaining warrant rank as head 
wardmaster in one ol the naval hospitals, 
with jiay rising from 5s. 6rl. to ()S. a day. 

'The pay of a iirivate K.M.L J. is is. 2d. a 
day, to which he 
can add id. a day 
by ]iroficiency in 
gunnery: and 
that of a gunner, 
R.M.A., is IS. 

;i (I :i y . 
Both liranches of 
the Royal M;irines 
are eligible to 
receive good con- 
diiet badge pay at 
iti. a day for each 
b.'idge worn, the 
greatest number 
of badges obtain¬ 
able being six. 

A man, after 
serving as petty 
officer in the Navy 
or as non-com- 
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missioned officer iii tlic Marines, mav, if he 
chooses and provided lie is found properly 
clualified, join the sllip's police, with pay 
commencing at as. 4d. a day and rising hy 
length of service to a [lossihle fis. a day. 

Again, a youth desiring to .serve in the 
accountant department may join the Service 
as a shiji’s steward’s hoy at 71!. a day, whence 
in course ol time he may rise Ur he ship’s 
■Steward, the pay of which rating ranges 
from 75s. to 7s. a ^lay accoiding to length 
of service. 

lo hrielly touch on another Ijranch, that 
of domestics, good cooks may gel as much 
as ^,100 or more a year, including private 
pay from their admitals or captains, and 
stewarris ^.tio or more, m addition to their 
(piarters ami rations. 

Men ol all ratings (except as stated helow) 
who complete a [leriod of twenlv-two years’ 
continuous servici- Irom the age of eigiiteeii 
gel a pension varying fioin ,■/. 15 to a 

year, aeeordmg to the ratings they hohl and 
the K'ligih 01 lime they have.- Iieeii petty 
oHicers. 

Maiincs and (iomeslies are granterl pen 
sions aflei twenty one years’ .service from the 
ages ol I ighti'en and twenty respi'ctivelv. 
hor marines they range from ,/, 1lo ,/.54 a 
vear, and lor domesiies from X'5 ■’ 


year. 'I’hese rates also dc]iend on the rating 
held, and on e.xtent of service as petty or 
non-commissioned officer. 

After over forty years’service in the liritish 
Navy, and tin intimate acriuainlancc with its 
little disadvantages, 1 can still find in it so 
many good points that they quite outweigh 
the drawhacks, and every year the Navy is 
heing improved and made more attractive. 
In the new |)atriolic spirit of militarism 
which the nation is cxhiliiting it is to he 
hopeil that the Senior Service will not he for¬ 
gotten. and that the lads of the liritish 
limiiire will he as ready in the future as in 
the (last to sail under the Hag which floated 
over Drake and Nelson, hesides a liirst of 
ollnr gallant seamen, who from the time 
when King .Allred created the liritish Navy 
down lo the age of l,)neen A’ietoria have kept 
awake that pride ol race which has heen so 
worthily uirheld hy the mariners of our 
country. 

In this short artii le it has not heen 
possihle to (1(1 more than hrielly-touch upon 
some of the r.itings in the Service, and lo 
emphasi./e only a few points little known to 
the lirilish pnhiic, in tile ho|ie that they will 
apoeal to the mothers of the I'imjiire who 
hesitate to trust their sons to the fancied 
perils of a sea carei.r. 
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HK/'ll, AMI 
N' t vrryonc 
adinitti'd 
Iliintor, or 


CAKAT S. 

conccrm'd it was 
tiuil Mr. laitK'S 
tiu.' “'I off I'.ird ” 


—which latter was tlic most 
pO|ittlar of his many a/iitsi's 
stood tit the \'cty head of liis 
mixed (trofossion. I use the adjective 
advisedly . for, in addition to beini; ati 
accomplished burglar, be w.is - atid the 
blend is most ttneommon a very competent 
and sitceessful chevalier d'iiulKslrU. l■■orgery 
was a S])eciality of his; so was the “ confi 
detKtc trick ” in all its varied branches ; 
“ faked ” cards and dice, too, had received 
tmich attention at his hands. But so clever 
were his disguises, so cottsimitnate his itn- 
pudence atid skill in conducting his o|X’ra- 
lions, th.it, although at titnes the Australian 
police laid hold of him, he invariably 
sliitped tiirough their fingers, owing gener¬ 
ally to some defective link in the riuestion 
of identity. B;irglaiy the “’I'off Bird’’ 
Ic.vked. noon as an interior and demoral¬ 
izin'' form of excitement; one to be 
seldom practLsrd, and Ihett only when the 


booty was well worth the risk. “ Stones ” 
were the otily things that appealed to 
hitn ; and the melting pot was rarely the 
richer by any ctmtribiition from his hand.s. 
'I'his matter was probably another lactor in 
his long itiimutiity. Newspap.ers were, of 
course, his prineip.d sources of information. 
No person iti Mr. llunti r's line of business 
can have better or tnore reliable ones in 
these days. ■ Thus when he noticed a 
reporter’s glowing eulogy anent a parcel of 
fine gems diamottds and sa|)phires - just 
received frotn London bv .Messrs Be/il atid 
Carat, the big jewellers of I’itt .Street, Sydney, 
New .South Males, he felt the lime had 
arrivi'd for one of his rare di-bauches an 
irresistible craving sensation nmeh the same 
as at ititervals seizes upon the ri'forined 
dipsomaniac for spirits. So, hurriedly wind¬ 
ing uj) his affairs in Adelaide, where he had 
been doing unconmuiuly well amongst 
returned miners from Coolgardie, he 
journeyed to the New .South Wales capital. 
And then, after inspecting the jewels in the 
character of a lucky Westralian digger, and 
finding them well worthy of his’attenlion, he 
at once went to work. 
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First luiopling a precaution that more 
than oneu iiad served liiiii in good stead, he 
bookird a steerage' passage by the outgoing 
nitiil steamer lot Sati I'latieiseo atid sent a 
eertain aniotint of luggage on board. 

I'he steamer sailed on the fourth day from 
his arrival in the Fastern eupilal ; an<l at 
midnight on the third the “ Toff Bird ” was 
taking the nu'tisitre of the gretit safe in 
Messrs. Ihv.il and ('.init's show room, out of 
which lut had on fiis ])revious visit seeti the 
precious stones proditeed. Two hours later, 
‘belore the combined tones of drill and 
jemmy, the door swutig open. But it htid 
been a tough eotitnu't eveti lor that tviaster 
of scientilie entrv, and the lloor was wet with 
perspiration as his trembling hands wtindered 
over the shelves, seeking tile box whose sh;i|ie 
atid contents he had taken such strict cog 
ni/.ance of only a few davs ago. But it was 
gone. In \ain he flashed his lantern here 
:ind there .Nothing met his eager eyes 
except wan hes, biacclets, rings all very 
well in their wav, doubtless, bitt nothing to 
him. The p.uci'l had vanishi'd ! .Sold, 
perhaps. Not a loose stone could he .see as 
lie r.nisaekid the sale, pulling its glittering 
coiileiils out on to the lloor beside him. In 
his deep (hs.ippeinltncnl he swore aloud, 
riien, |ircsenllv, a verv beautiful opal and 
iliaiiiond ring can hing his e\e, he absently 
put it on the index linger of his tight hand 
and, leaning back, wall hed the iridescent 
gleaming of the big central stone a (Jueens 
land op.il of most e.xeeptional lustre atid 
si/e. 

All the interest of his Venture had 
dc|iarted. Five thousand pounds’ worth of 
mixed jewellery lay aroimd him, as he 
si|u;itted there, gleam.ng in the light of his 
o)ien bull’s eye. But he had missed his 
shot and cared little for aught besides. 
•Still, .liter all, there were some stones that 
might be worth troubling about. .And 
choosing frotn atnongst his mray of tools a 
pecuharh-sh.ajrcd pair of pincers, he took 
up a l.•racclet set with two large rubies, and 
deitly -snip, sniii cut them out of their 
sett in , anti let then, drop on the lloor be 
sidi him. As the last one fell he heard ;i 
noise at nis Iru k and screwed his head 
round. In a second he was on his feet, a 
sboii, thin wiiv, dark-faced, clean-shaven 
man confronting another a btirly, tall otie, 
whose shadow r.in httge and black along the 
•■hop a.s, wavtng his lanterti, he exclaimed, 
in a liarsh, royiy voice 

“ Aha, got yer, ’ave I ? Nice little game 
this, ain't it ? Well, yer’d better come along 
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o’ me. No larks now, ’cause I’m big enough 
and strong etiough to eat yer. .So ” 

That was the last word he ever sptike, for 
the next itistant a steel bar crashed ftlll on 
his head, and he fell like a yiithed bullock, 
shaking the whole )ilace with llie fall ol him 
- fell right across the heap of jewellery, a 
thick streatn of blood rttnning slowly from 
the cleft skttll timidst the scattered gold atid 
silver. .Almost titiconsciotisly the “Toff Bird” 
sloo|)ed to resctu: the rubies ; l.iut he was too 
late. .Airi'tidy the dark pool bad surroutldcd 
them, anti he drew his htnid Itack with a 
gesture ol rcpttlsion and disgust tishisfitigers 
nearly c;mie in contact with it. 

“ Ihing the' luck ! ” 'u' tnuttered, clicking 
tongue an<l teeth together irritably. “ What 
a cursetl nie.ss ! Snuffed otit, I suppo.se, in 
one act!’ And he betit dowti to listen 
at the prostrate figure. The man had 
falli it forward on his lace, and all that could 
be seen by the slrotig light from the “ Toff 
Bird’s ” lantern, resting on otic of the safe 
shelves, was a ina.ss ol dark, curly hair, with 
a taw and ga[)ing wnumi acro.ss it, from which 
blood oo/.ed. 1 he body gave no sign ol life. 
Fvideiitly the luavy “siice’’ in sha|)e .lome- 
thing like a great paper-knife, ,'ind ti.sed for 
in.serting ;ind prising had cut right through 
into tin- brain. 

“What rotten luck !” eX'laitneil the “Toff 
Bird " ag.iin, as he began to gather his tools 
n[). “ W lin’d ha’ thought a ta() like that 

would ha'spretid him out in such fashion? 
It was not finding wh.it I came for, 1 expect, 
that made me hit so hard that and his 
i beek. .\ nice low there’ll be to-niorrow. 
There’s a few stones hi re worth having,” he 
continued, taking out his |ilicrs. “ But, no. 
I’ll touch nothing. They can have the bag, 
loo. It might work mischief outside.” 'J'hen, 
tdtir carefiillv examining his clothes, and 
giving a last glance of distaste and anger at 
the motionless form, be exlinguishetl the 
light and made his w;iy into the narrow alley 
from w'hieh hr- h.id effected an entrance. 

It was an advantage that the jlolicc ivould 
never dream of susyiei ting him as the author of 
such a clumsy, hallcompleted piece of work. 
■And as he let bimseli inlo Ins lodgings he 
doubted w'liethei then Would be any neces.sily 
for him to leave the (iolony. 1 ighting the 
gas, his eye fell upon the ring until now 
completely forgotten. With a curse he took 
it off and put it into bis waistcoat-pocket. 

Suddenly he started, hurriedly searched his 
other pockets, and tuined out the contents of 
a small hand bag. And then he remembered; 
and knew that the sooner he got away the 
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Anotlicr hour, and liu was calnily sitting 
smoking on tlu; rail, whilst witliin 

a ((.'W hot ol him two (iclocliws he knew 
widl chatli'd togclInT, and kopt a pcifuncloi'V 
watcli on llu' passnigrrs until llic last hcil 
r;mg, and the cry arose of “All for the 
shore ! 

fUArhiR 11. 

■fiiK ciA'i WHO HAD riiK ninc.. 

Inr: murder at ile/il and t'aral's eame to 
light e\ai tly twenty four hours after the 
A/its/.-ii left the wharf And it made a 
sen.sation. Itiit tlu' police wrie pti//led in 
spite of the l ine of the lu w knife foiitid in 
the hag ol tools. 'I'hey eoiild not believe 
that the lA-notMied " roll Itird ' would “ Rive 
ittmsi'lf aw.i\ in such lashion. Nor was 
the jof) at ail like one of his. Thus a fort¬ 
night Went bv belore it was suspected that 
the mtirderer must really have got off in the 
and the cable began to talk to tlk' 
I'riseo authorities. Then the arrival of the 
steamer was ii'ported, and word Hashed 
under tlu- ocean that no person in the 
slightesl deglee resembling the eriminal had 
been lonnd amongst her passengers. 

“( ouldii't espeet anvthing efse," remarked 
Detr'Ctive llarnes. "lie was there, though, 
all the .satne. ('niod Lord! the beggat's a 
leg lar get litis ! It ain t to be esjieeleil that 
those chaps yonder eonid twig him when 
lies dolu iis limes and again. Why, 1 saw 
the boat start, and I woiildn t like to swi-ar 
that he didn t ask me lor a light lor his pi|ii'. 
The only thing lh.it might lag him is the ring. 
Ihll I never knew tlu- ‘ Toll' to collar set 
stone.", belore- .\nd the ehain i'S are that Ih:’s 
ehueked the gold over the side long ago." 

(’■feat was the surprise, then, of those 
interesteil to receive word, a month or two 
allerwards, that the .San I'raneiseo police had 
tietii.dly arrested the man with the ring in his 
possession. .And about the latter there could 
In." no possible mistake a.s, besides its high 
vtilue and striking appearatiee, it h;id not 
been the jiroperty of the linn simply held 
by them for initial lettering around the inside 
ol the I'iriiet. This w.is just fmished when 
the hi'rglar slippeil il on his fitiger. Now it 
sec lied likely enough to be the means of 
slipping a rope auiinid Ins neck. 

liurnes, armed with fttll powers, was dis 
patched V'/' London, where he was to 
procure exrraditioti papers, the Australian 
Colonics not beitig considered able as ) ct to 
stand alone in that respei t. 

“I’m blessed if 1 think I’ll be tible to 
swear to him, sii,’’ retiiarked the olTtcer to 
the Inspector-C.cneral of Police as he 


started. “ T don't know' whether I ever saw 
his natitral features. Once, 1 retnember, he 
shaved himsell bald ; another time his hair’d 
be thick and woolly as a nigger’s. His 
features turd person he fakes, too, in such a 
way as to completely and permanently alter 
his appearar.ee.’’ 

“ Pooh, nonsense, Harnes,” replied the 
1 . 41 . 1 ’., testily, “ I’d pick the fellow out 
my.self anywhere. Didn't we till .sc'c him for 
days together whilst his ease against the 
.‘Idvcrtiscr was going on ? " 

" W e did, sir,’’ answered liarnes, trium- 
phatitly, “and a week after he swindled a 
iHishman out of ^'500 by the conlidencc 
dodge. I knew at otice ijy the ettt of the 
trick that il w.is the ‘ I off’s ' doing. Still, thir 
eonniryman swore hard and fast he’d been 
robfied by a very stout man with lat cheeks 
tind thick li|i.s, who walked kune tuid had a 
east in the right iwe. (’an you conceive, sir, 
ol anybody more unlike the plaintiff in 
Hunter rvv.ivo’ the .-/./rv/Y/.ii v f And, doubt- 
li-.ss, whilst we wi re taking notes for future 
use, he w.is ail made up." 

“Well, well, liarnes,■’replied his sn|)erior, 
“ voii win/ bring somebody. These con¬ 
founded newspapers keep on nagging me 
aboni the case at every opportunity. Hring 
the man who had the ring, and you can’t 
go eery far wrong. Remember that, llarnes 
■ /i/iiii: the man who ha.i the I'lnx ' ’’ 

“ 1 will, sir,” replied tile detective, rejoiced 
at finding his instructions eompre.s.sed into a 
single explicit sentence, .mil ha|ipily igncirant 
of all that senteiiec held for him in the 
future. 

ll.arnes’s first inirodiielion to his prisoner at 
San I’raneiseo somewhat staggered him. He 
found him in a comfortable room, surrounded 
b\ flowers, boxes of cigars, and sweatmeats 

a dark eomplexioned, clean shaven, rather 
haiufsoine, niiildleaged man, who seemed in 
the best of spirits, to be heartily enjoying 
himsr-ll, and who, despite a re.semblaiice to 
the accepted official description, might or 
might tiot be the “Toff ISin.!” for all the 
detective could say.* 

“Well,’’ remarked the pri.soner, as he 
pufled a cloud of fragrant smoke into 
llarnes’s amazed face, “ 1 sitpiiosc the fun’s 
all over now, eh ? .And 1 can tell you I’ve 
had a good time ol it. Now you’d better set 
to work and find the real .Simon Pure.’’ 

“Oh,” said llarnes, “wliat tlo you call 
yourself, then? .And hat docs all this funny 
business mean? (lad. It looks like a .scene 
in a bloomin’ burle-sijue ! ” 
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“ 11 is -exactly—my fricncl,” replied the 
other, as he lit a fresh cigar, “ hut you don’t 
mettn to say that you're going to carry it any 
fiutlier ? ■’ 

“Noll hit, Mr. James limiter, that 1 am,” 
replied the detective ; “or, rather, I’m going 
to carry you on to Sydney, there to stand 
your trial for murder and rohhery.” 

I'or a minute or two the other looked 
grave. 'I'heti, leaning htick in his chair, he 
hurst into shout alter shout of laughter. 

“ W' e 11,” 


And tiow I tell you. I only took my family 
name of Brown so .ts to have ;i little peace 
amongst these democrat.s. I bought the 
ring you’re making so much fuss about from a 
chap up yonder m Seattle, tlo and find 
him. He might be your murderer. ’ 

“ Too thin,” rejilied Htirne.s, shaking his 
•lead. “ Voii're the ‘ Toff Bird ’ right enough ; 
atid yoit’re cornered at last. Still, I'd have 
expected you to strike out ;i belter line than 
this. You were found witli the ring in your 
I'ossi'ssion, ueriai't you ? ' 


said he 





“ Wearing it at the ‘ .\stor,’ " said the other, 
protiiptlv. 

I'heti hai.k you come with me to 
said Barne.s, stolidly. 

“.Ml right," laughed the tithcr. 
" 1 should |)robablv have gone then- 
111 any ease. (lol a cousin over 
I’onder I’d like to sc<'. hher hear 
of him - ■ (.’;i]itain Il'.Aicy, aije lic 
iiiinp, or soniethiiig ol the sort, to 
the (loi'ernor !■'” 

But Barnes only raniled know 
ingly aiul winked at the chief gaoler, 
who just then r-ntered to ask if tin- 
prisoiii'i wished tor anything in the 
shape ol rr’freshiiienis. 

“ Let me ser’.’ icplied the latter, 
consulting :i diary, “ J haie to leiviic 
:i deputation ol the hatighters ol 
/.ion at .V15. -At ,V30 .Maroni, the 
photogra|iher, is due ; at I'm to sit 
lor niv biisl to Jenkins: at 5 I (iro- 
niiserl tin: sub editor of the //urc/’an 
interview. Thi'ii, till alter dinner, I 
shall be busy writing aulogr.iphs 
the rlenuind is incrr.asiirg, and Lie 
risen the iirice to a dollar e;ich. .So 
I’tii sure, Mr. till ves Barnes, 


“ HK ISl.lK-.'l INTitSUni'l .At lT-Tv '.JliH'l t‘l' LALi.iUlT' 

some curious thitigs happen to me in my 
time ! But this btings ’em all ! Jove ! What 
will Jack D’Arcy s;iy? A As, I’ll see it through 
- dashed if 1 don’t! 1 wonder if there's 
any datnages hanging to the business ? ” 

“ It’s no use gagging, ‘ Toff Bird,’ ” replied 
the detective, grimly. “ We’re jiretty well up 
to your moves by this lime. And I'm blest 
if 1 think much of this one mistaken iden¬ 
tity, of course. Why don't you say you're 
a iilooniiii’ lord at once, and ha’ done 
with it?” 

But at this the prisoner nearly choked in 
an excess of merriment. 

“.So 1 am, you fool,” he gasped at length. 

“ I've told ’em so here over and over again. 


now you know how fully my time is 
occu]iied, thut you’ll e.\i use me, will 
y(Hi nol ? May I ho|ie to have 
the pir'asmeol seeing you again to morrow?” 

“ Wc:ll, I’m blowed ! ’’ was all the reply 
the flaliliergasted detective could make as 
the chief led the way out of the lOom. 

“ Ves,” remarked the latter, admiringly, 
“ he's real grit, ain't he ? And good as gold. 
Not a darned mite of trouble does he give 
either. Fourteen offers of marriage sence 
he’s been here to my own knowledge, 
(iitess you idn’t got many o,’ the sort at the 
■Antip |)odes? ” 

“ N'o,’’ re|ilied Barne.s, sourly, “nor, 
apjiareiitly, by the fuss you’re making over 
the fellow, are they too plentiful on this 
side.” 

“That’s so every time,” said the other. 
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good-hunioiircdly. “ I can’t call to mind 
just at the ])icc-('isc nuinient anyone that's 
heel) as sandy and chipper as ‘ llis Loidshi[) ’ 
yonder.” • 

“lint his hi!if;ai;i.‘? " askcil the detective. 
“ Any clues in it ? Of course, you over¬ 
hauled everythin}; ? " 

“1 should smilerepiierl the other. 
‘•However, as a iiiattei' of fact, a hii; old 
};ripsack ahoul tilled the hill. And there 
wtisn'l no clues worth betlini; on. .Sav, 
\'oU re sure you aiifl harkin' up the wn.)ng 
iia.-e ^ ” 

“ He had the rill"'?" asked Harnes. 

• “ N’ou I .111 riaiiihle lour hotloni dollar ri};ht 
lhroii};h on that," replied the duel. “ I'm 
takin’ you to see It and the rest o' the oiitlit." 

“ J'lieri hack he i;oes, " replied Hariu s, 
doe};edly. “ll's liiiii rieht eiioii};h; and this 
is only oiu- of his dei’p values. Hut I'll let 
liiiii know lh.it he can I act the voat with Hill 
H,lines the same as he seems to he doin" 
here." 

\'ou ha\e;-.'i "ot liim rel," replied the 
cliiel, with a "iin. “ 1 leekoii there's lor 
nialities to e-\cntii.ile lust." 

I'liese took exaelly a week ol hard worry 
on Harness pari lo put llii'oufih, workiii}; sis 
lei'll hours a day. .Aiul all the lime the 
lirisoner enjoyed hiniselt mightily, and was 
made iniii h ol hy crowds of visitors who 
lloeked lull hamU'd lo \!e\' “ I'he (Ireat 

Australian Murderer," coneerniii" whom the 
"snappy " papeis m.iniilactiired columiis of 
mailer, whilst their stenovraplicis huuv 
eapcrly on every word the prisoner uttered, 
ready to work mi a lew sentences into a 
" .stor\.” 

Hut .It last poor Harnes had the satislae 
lion ol sceiii" “Joliij Hrown" .safelv lod};ed 
in the eahie. specially |irepared for him on 
\\w- Huinividl. It not heiiif; “the .season," 
there were few people travellin); hy the 
HiiiiiholiR^ and most of these, even, left at 
Honolulu : so that, praeliially, Harnes and 
his prisoner had the ship lo tlKTUselvcs after 
she left the Sandwich Islands and com 
meiK'ed to thre.id her way through 
.Vfic.'vUiesia. 

The '[iiiiilhildl was a good sea-hoal, and 
so fai from a weather point of view, the trip 
had hcen ciiioy.ihlr. Hut on getting lairly 
amongst islet doited Mieronesla tiu' humours 
of the hurr'caiie season fiegan to maki.' them 
selves fell in earnest, and gale alter gale 
howled and tore at the hig mailaargo rarrier 
as if trying to lift her clean out of the water. 
She was rigged as a har<|ucntine, and the 
main and mi/./en masts were each in one 
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|)iece of steel. Hut for'ard everything above 
the Ibreyard was wood. Thus, in case of 
accident, she carried some siuire spars lashed 
to ringholts along the main deck. Naturally 
the blows, short li\ed in thi-ir tropical in¬ 
tensity though tlwy wa re, had hy their quick 
sueee.ssion raised a heavy sea, in which the 
HidiilhiltR lloundered at quarter-speed, and 
w ith her engines, , as often as not, wildly 
racing. The last three or four squalls had 
eaiiglil her dead on end, sending Ions of 
water over her fo'c's'le head until the main 
deck was alloat. .And one ereiiing Hrown 
and the i.lete' tivr-, coming up lor a hrealh 
of flesh air, peri lled themselves on the spare 
spars so as to he out of the way of the 
swirling seas dial rolled dong the deck. 

"What’s the matter with the chief?” 
asked Hrown, suddenly ]iointing lowarris the 
hridge where die lirsi oflicer was waving his 
anils lowai'ds iheiii, and apparently Irving to 
make his wiiee heard llirough I he deafening 
luriiioil. 

“ Wants us lo get out o’ this, I fancy,” 
replied Harnes, as the steamer's stern sunk 
down till it seemed as if she was trying to 
sit upright on it, whilst the gri-al, sharp bows 
lowered lip and quivered in the dusky light 
like some huge fan i hitched and shaken by 
giant luinds bi low. Then, almost as he spoke, 
with a thuiidering roar Ihev crashed in their 
turn down, down, until bridges ;md funneks 
and boats a|)peare(i about to ttqiple over 
on the pair. Then, as they turned in dismay 
to run, a tremendous sea, high ;is the shcar- 
poh- of the fore-rigging, eaiiic rushing irre¬ 
sistibly all, ami tore them away like feathers 
and whirled liieiii overboard. 

•As he struck out hlindiv amidst the 
smother Hrown, choking and exhausted, 
presently tell his hands strike something, to 
which he eliilig with all the tenacity of a 
drowning man. I'.xerling his strength, he 
dragged himself a.stride of what he at once 
knew lor one of the hig spars on which he 
and Harnes had been standing. .And as it 
was losseil liillier and ihillier like a chip 
ariiongsl the boiling, loatning sc.is he ctiught 
a glimpse of ;i grey mass far ahead, now seen 
for ,1 si.eond, tlii'n hidden tillogetlier, that he 
knew luiist be the lliitiil'nIJt. 

CHAl'I'h.R Ill 

IN I'llK c.a'KI'.N's WMK. 

( i.iNoiNii to a round spar in a heavy sea is 
all very well lo reatl tthout. but only when it 
comes lo practice can the difficulty of the 
feat be fully realized .A score of limes 
Hrown thought he must let go and vlrown as 
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the seas broke (jver tiiul hid him, stiflinj;, lor 
mimites l-ugetlier. lankih llu- s|)ar was 
loii^ and heavy intended, iixleed, to make 
;i new lori.'ytird ol ;md thi relore, altl)onf;li 
iKjt as ImoViint as a lij^hter one mi^ht lia\e 
been, it dirl not toss about so rmieli. And 
lie knew that the liirioUs sc|iiiill would |>re 
senlly clear ufl', also that laiul could not be 
lar away -several .small islets having been 
visible at suntlowii. 'I'he know led^^e ol'these 
things sustained liiin as be lay along the spar 
lull length, with legs and arms clasiieil 
around it. 

.'sure enough, al midnight the weather 
cleared and the sea began to fall its sud¬ 
denly as it had risen, enabling him to sit 
up anti ga/.c artiund. 'riuai: was a secoml 
tpiarler moon shining placidly in the now blue 
sky, and the castaway thought that perhaps 
the fliiiiihiilJt might have hove to anti be 
still somewhere in sight. lie saw nothing ol 
the slitp. .Setaningly quite close ;it hand, 
however, was a group ol dark (ibjeets that 
looked like a tleet oi etmoes under sail, but 
whien be knt;w were ttieo palms springing 
In.ni some atoll ; ami w>hose very crests the 
w:i\es .tppeartd to wash, so low was the land. 
Me eoultl hear, too, iiiiite distinctly the long 
roll of surf on ,i reef, ami soon beeaine 
eert-iin that his sjur was travelling towards 
It. As the hours wore slowly by ;md dawn 
showetl he saw, about a mile off, a large 
aloll against whose i neirehng b.irrier tlie 
sea looked like a wall of .scoured wool, 
'lb-- wind was blowing lair for the island, 


and to his dismay he realized that in 
a few hours he would be in the 
breakers. zVll at once, turning his head, 
•he caught sight of somelhing white 
rising and lalliug between himself and 
the red round sun, just dipping its 
lower' limb in the water. Something 
while, crowned by a black spiot, that 
the ne\t minute stood iipriglil, ,stradilling 
in lorkeil human shape, with arms out¬ 
spread and wildly waving, whilsl a loud 
'■ I lalloa ! ” came down the wind. 'I'hen 
the liguie, e\idenll\ losing its balaiuf. 
abruptly vanislieil in a splash ol while 
water. lint it soon re.ippeared, and, 
si|uatting on lop ol whal llrown made 
mil lo be a hem oop, desperalely pad- 
died with a long flat bar until near 
enough lo di.selose In die other's as 
toimded Mew llelei'liie Hallies, hatless, 
half naked, and sail inc riisti'd, but 
olhirwise apparenlh sale and sound, 

'■ lli ltei ( (line on lo my i I'.ili. ’ ]ianled 
llariies, as lu' paddled .dongside. " lint 
whal a iiiglil it's iieeii, eh z l.ood l.ord, 1 
neiei e\pi-i led to see \on again. I'his is a 
bil ol iiiek, il you like! We ain I out o’ 
the wood yel, though. Look how the sea's 
boilin' over yonder ' 

"Well, you're a sticker, and no mistake," 
replied llrown, the grim huuioui of die thing 
appealing to him, as witii a lew strokes he 
gained the big double coop and diew himself 
1.111 to il. “'I'bere no escaping vou ' 1 
suppose 1 may eoiisider iiivsell in eiislody 
again, eh ? " 

" W hv, yes, of course,’ replied the other, 
as the pair shook hands beartilv. “ liul you 
bet your boots I didn't eniiie alter you of my 
own iree will. W ell, ol all the ruiiniiy things 
I think this one takes the cake ! Nobody 
livin'yonder, I suppose?’’ 

“ I’m afraid, not, ’ said llrown, as he 
wrenched off a bar and began to paddle. " I 
expect we'd better make round to the other 
siiie and see il there's any entrance. ’I'here 
generally i.s." 

.Sure enough, as they drop[)ed to leeward 
they saw a fairly wide ga|i in the reel, and 
steering lor it were presently jiaddling 
between six fool walls ol roaring surl where 
the next minute an inrushing sea, hitting 
their craft broadside on, sent them head 
vrver heels into calm water, wheme they 
easily swam to the shelving beach. 

'I'he first thing to catch their eyes as they 
dragged themselves up the shelving bank of 
white coral was a neat hut sUinding in a 
clump of jialnis. 
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“'I'hank the Lord!” exeluimed Harms, 
devoutly, “there's solUeltody liere. I'm lairly 
starving.” .'\nd breaking into a trot he made 
lor the hut and tiirew open the door, only to 
spring baek l)ie next minute with a look oi 
horror on his still ruddy faee. " .\ dead 
man ■ ” he whispered, as lirown came up. 
“ White, too ! " 

Looking in, his companion saw the bo<ly 
of a man stretched 
tull length across the 


patiently. Of food they had abundance, for 
there were pigs and lowls on the island ; and 
in the sea turtle and fish, 'J'here was no 
fresh spring water; but an underground tank 
at one i-nd ol the eopra hou.se contained 
enough to last tluan for years repleni.shed 
from the iron roofing as it was by every 
thundi.'rstorm. 

h’rom p;ipers in an old pocket-book they 
tound that the 





trousersand blue shirt 
and lay staring U|i 
wards with the hand 
clasped across the 
b r e a St. 'I' h e 
features Were 
t h (j s e o I a n 
(.'Idcrly m.in ; the 
long brown h.iir 
and beard |il(.'nli 
fully flecked di 
gKv; and the 
)i.ile lace com 
Jiosed ami calm. 

Near by stood a. 
small blue phi.d 
which liarnes 
jirol essi on a I ! v 
jcouneed upon 
and pm to his 
nosc.-. "('hlorcj 
dyne ! " he null 

leied, “Overdose, ,, 

perhajis. ()r got . 

tired and pegged 

out piirposeh. Not so verv long gone 
either. lie gave me a start, tliough, at 
first. Lots o' tucker,' ccjiiiinuecl the.’ 
detctctive, pointing to strings ol dried 
lish, an open cask ol biscuits, and some tins 
ol ])leservecl meal. “ Poor chap! Well, 
it must ha’ been lonelv. Wonder what his 
game was — hc-rmeli/ing, eh ? ' 

“Ccapra gatheivr, 1 should .sav," replied 
the oth M'. “.‘end 1 luekv thing for us; as, 
sooner or late r, a ship is hound to call here.’' 

J’he buried the deacl m;m before break¬ 
ing iieir fa,-.t, soc.n digging a grave in the 
crumblv eo.al with a spade ihev found out 
side the hoii.se. i hen, presenllc exploring, 
they lo ind, f.irtty.T towards the lieart of the 
grove, .1 long, low building, roolial with iron 
and containing a few tons of coco nut cut into 
pieces and dried in the sun copra, in fact. 

Huoyi'd up by the certain hope ol 
ultiiiiatc. rescue the castaways bore their lot 



ligured in many 
shi|is' di.sch,irgi.'S, 
now hv one name, 
now by another. 
'I'here was also a 
memorandum of 
agreement be- 
tuve n himself and 
a person in Hono 
lulu in which for 
a certain wage the 
former agreed to 
stay on the island 
as earelaker, and 
to make copra, 
also look after the 
pi a n I a t ion of 
\oung coco trees. 
'I'hus, without 
doubt, the place 
was private pro 
|iertv ; and the 
SCK.N,. OMM I’■''|■. recognising 

"" ■' the lael, and that 

they were bound 
to m.ike some return for theii keep, look upon 
themsc l\c-s thecleticl man's duties as best they 
might, hoeing and weeding round the ]ilants 
and m.iinlaining the fences in pig proof order, 
riiey, loo. bec ame e\])erts at copra-nitiking, 
a pioeess lh;it Hrown had oltc.-n seen before. 
.\ncl he even taught Harnes how to climb the 
trees and select the litfest nuts for the-pur¬ 
pose,’ 'rims the latter, to his immense 
delight, what with constant exc.Tcise and 
aliM-nee of “ nips,” found himself losing fat 
and gaining muselet Inc lined to corpulence, 
his gre-atest bugbear had long been what he 
called his “ hingie,” and to see not only this 
subsiding, but to find that he eoiiM do a 
mile run alter a ]iig without getting winded, 
made the delec:ti\i- Icel as if the days ol his 
youth liad lieen renewed. 

'I’wo months passed, tiricl one morning at 
sunrise Hrowii sighted he first sail that had 
approached in all that lime. It was a topsail 
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schooiH/r, fvidriuly arrived during the night, 
and now Iviiig nearly heeahned not more 
timn liall' a mile away. 

I'helwo men made a lire on the l)eaeh, 
ainl running round to the nearest point and 
waving tiu. remnants of tlieir sliirts, .soon had 
the .satisfaeiion ol' seeing llie vessel lower a 
ho.il, wliieh at onee pulled through the 
eiitianee in the lael. 

“ Well,’’ aske<l a man in tin stern sheets, 
as she lay oil some seoie (j| \aids. “What 
elo you want? And where’s Ruggy Jim?’’ 

“What do we want!” exelaimed Harnes, 
imiignanlh'. “ Whv, to lie taken awav Irorii 
this pl.u'e, o’ < <>nrse. What d ve think ? 
Haven’t we lieeii Roliinson (.’rusoeing long 
enough to please von? .\nd as I’or'' Kngg\,’ 
whv, I espeel that’s the giait we buried sona.' 
lime tigo. ',.'ome rdong and let’s get on 
board.” 

The live Kanakas who composed the 
lio.il’s crew showed all their teetli at this, 
whilst the while, man lauglii-d and shook his 
head, saying, "No, thanks, wf’ve got no use 
lor beach (.aimhers aboard the f.nss 11 Girwrii'. 
'I'hat island belongs to a fellow ’wav up north 
in Oahn. His boat comes round regularlv, 
and you’ll be tible lo csplain vom busimss 
to him.” 

“Hull tell you,’’ shouted llarne.s. “ th.al 1 
want to get away. I'm a detective oflicer in 
the service of the New South Wales (iovern- 
inent. 1 see ‘Sydiicv’ on your boat’s stern. 
Ami by He.iven, if you ilon’t take us. I’ll 
make it hoi lor you when I di.i get home ' ” 
Ami in his c.yciteincnt he c.ipeicd w ildiv along 
the beach, an I'Xtr.iordinan figure of Happing 
rags lu.ild togetlier by coir sennit, and wi aring 
slippers made of the .same material, whil.st 
his hat was formed of native mat after tin- 
fashion of a sou’wester. 

“. 4 tKl who’s the other chap?” suddcniv 
asked the man, |)oinling to brown, who sat 
silently awaiting cvmit.s. 

“ Why, that’s the er er iierson 1 wa nt 
to ’I'risra) for, ami was bringing home in the 
Hutnhiildt wlu-n she washed us overboard, 
replietl barnes. ".And now I call upon you 
in the (Jueen’s name lo assist me. If you 
don’t, I’ll bet you’ll be sorry for it if 1 ever 
catch you in Sydney.” 

“ The deuce 1 ” exclaiim.-d the other, staring 
open eyed and mouthed. "If vou’rc barnes 
and the other cove’s the ‘ I’off bird’ 1 reckon 
that alters things. N'ou’vai been given up 
this long time. Why, 1 do believe we’ve got 
some papers aboard with your lives and pic 
lures in ’em. ” 

“ No doubt,” re|)licd barnes, grinilv ; 


“ piteks o' lies and liliels ! However, here I 
ant, and here’s the er ‘Toff bird,’ Now, 
in the (.,>m.'en’s name, once more, are you 
going to take us or are you not ? ” 

“ Well, 1 must ask thi' skipjicr,” .said the 
■other, gazing in rcspectiul admiration at 
brown. “(live way, boys!’’ ami, the 
Kanakas bending to llu-ir oars, off went the 
boat back lo the .schooner. 

Its slay there, howcvir, was short. And 
this time the c.iplain himself came ashore. 
He was ;i nuiel, elderly llydncv native, who 
already had their slory at his lingers’ ends, 
and at once recognised itarncs ami agueil 
to give them a passage. 

CHAb ri.R 1 

n\ Illl.'Vkll I III “ .Vl-.Vsk.V.” 

As ('hine.se Jinunii, one of the bediooin 
slevvaids of the mail steamer .//ui/'u, eoii- 
ciscly put it, there was “inellv hell play up 
t(>psnle this boat.” She was crowded with 
jiassengers, till, to ag.iin i|Uote Jimmie, " first 
chop ’cc[)’ one lellow no g.uuim.ni ’ : ami all 
bound lor " Home ” t /’u .Xustralia and \t w 
/etdand. To mention on!\ a few ol the dis 
linguished lourisls in 1 harge of ('apiain 
Roberts on this especial iriii, there weie the 
Duke and Dm hess ol I'linliiimion (//o' 
(’hitter of (ihicago). Tool John Wanhrur, 
an elderly aristocrat on his travels; the 
('■renfell 11. Joneses (oil); iheSloepvan biH.rs 
(New York Six Hundred) ; the I’ulhnaii J. 
boggses (railwavs) ; logethei with the whole 
of the celebrated (’rvslal I’ttlaci.' (fpr.-rtt 
('oinpany. 

Try and imagine the <-omnu)tion, then, 
anioiigsl Ihese lim.- pr'ople when, a couple ol 
days alU-r letiving Honolulu, it was di.scovcred 
tliat all, or, at tun rale, the best portion, of 
*lheir jew/'llery wtis missing ! 

.As usiitil on e.ich Irij), the Alaska's 
passi-ngi'is had- been directed to place their 
valuables in the ship’s strong room, otherwisi' 
her owners would accept no responsibility. .So 
the I'linlimiiion Ikmily diamonds, the cele¬ 
brated (’ii'cnfell H. Joneses pearls, the price 
h-ss boggsi-s i.nieralds and rubies, the hisloric 
opal necklace ol the \ an boers, in addition 
to many other less celcl.iratcd gems, includ¬ 
ing those owned bv the ladies ol the opera 
company, were given ove r lii tin- care ol the 
purser for safe keeping. 

(’ontrarv to the usual eusloni in most 
brilish mail-lioats, tlu- captain of the .Atiieri- 
c;in (’olonial .-haska held the only key to the 
strong room. Nor was there any du|)licate. 
.And every Saturday afternoon it was his 
custom to visit the big steel chamber with 
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nitun SL-eii him doing so when they honoured 
his slule-room will) their presence o’ nights 
lor a quiet game of (■uchre—it was his invari¬ 
able custom to take the key out of his desk 
anti place it beneath his pillow, always locking 
it U[i again ij) the morning. 

“ 'I’liat,” remtirkcd Lord Wardour, amidst 
laughter, “seems to me to narrow down the 
inijiiiry somewhat.” 

ills lordshij) was a man apparently well 
past middle age, whose thick brown hair 
looktsl as if it had been sprinkled with flour, 
some of which had stuck on in jiatchtrs ; his 
heavy moustache, too, was unich greyer on 
one side than the other, whilst out of a 
yellow, bilious face a pair of dark eyes 
peered through gold rimmed spectacles. He 
walked with a slight limp, and it was 
rmnoured that, although in sole pos.s<’.ssion 
of a deck cabin, he was comparatively a 
))oor man. Also that he had pa.ssed much 
of his time in the Last, which fact was held 
to be accountable for llu^ way in which 
he treated his bedroom steward, ('hiiiese 
limmie, whom he swore ;it incesstuitly, ;ind 
had once or twice even struck for some 
alleged carelessmss. Naturally, limmie ris 
seiited this sort of thing and cotnplaiued to 
the purser. 1 !ut as tlic “ darmal Chow” 
was only working his pa.s.sage he got no 
redress. And to someone who h;id, otit of 
mere curiosity, in(|uired the reason for his 
lordshi])’s harsh treatment of the “ boy,” 
he e.\|>lained succinctly anil .satislaclonly, 
“ ISecause 1 do h;ite a dam Chinky!” 
Which stattanent, voicing Ihitt of all the 
Americans on board, met with esjiecial 
apjtroval as emanating from a member of 
the effete and prejudiced Hritish aristocracy. 

But, of cotirsc, all lho.se minor incidents 
that bulk so big in d.iily shipboard life com 
pletely lost their intere.st in face of this last 
tlisastttr, and peo|)le spoke of nothing else 
whatever during their waking moments. 
Lven the firemen, coming off duty, wet atid 
grim)’, mockingly nourished their sweat rags, 
.’mil witli nitich grimacing roared hoarsely to 
each other: 

“ Hi, Ifill, what did yer do with thetn 
jools?” “ Now, Tom, fork out them dimons 
1 seen )cr tryin’ on t'other night ! ” 

The seamen, too, esiiecially the ijuarter- 
miisters, whose duty called them .amongst the 
passengers, grew excited over the business, 
and could iic heard discussing it at every 
opportunity, 'riien when the notice of the re- 
wartl ap|)cared the excitenuMit becaime intensi¬ 
fied, and to each man's mind, fore and aft, if 
Sterne 1 as though his neighbour watched him. 


“ You can bet all you’re worth, Duke,” re¬ 
marked his little w’ife, shrewdly, “ that this is 
a [)ut-up job, and that the smarty who 
worked at it ain’t such a wonderful w’ays off 
rubbin’ elbows agaitist us every time we sit 
down to feed. Wlio used to go to the capUain’s 
room card-playin’o’nights’sides yourself?” 

“Well,” replied the Duke, rather mali¬ 
ciously, “ pretty well half-adozen of us, I 
think, and amongst Ihetu certainly all the 
gill-edged American crowd.” 

“ And your aristocratic friend. Lord 
Wardour, 1 reckon,” iidded his wife, sharply. 
“ I can't size U]) that cliap nohow. Only 1 
fancy that anyone who took him on face 
vahie'd get most almightily left.” 

“ I’ooh, Mattie,” said the Duke, ki.ssing 
hi r he had not married altogether lor the 
baeo;i-curing dollars - “ Wardoitr's all right. 
There's a whole clan of 'em in Shro]ishire 
.vhere he comes Iroiii. Besides, my dear, 
if this is the work of a practised hand, as 
voii seem to think, might he not be found 
amongst the ol'licers .as likelv as amongst the 
|iasseiigers ? 'i ou must remember they all 
more or less have accc.ss to the cajitain's 
room through the night.” 

“ Well,” replied the Diiches.s, “I'm game 
to slake heavy that the joker, if he ever 
turns up, will be one ol your especial clitjuc;” 

CHAI’I'liR V. 

SNAKiai. 

“ Tiii'.kk's a schooner on the port bow, sir,” 
said the male of the A/us/m, entering the 
captain's cabin one I'oreiioon with the signal- 
book in his hand. “ Reckon she wants us 
to stop. Made her number Lass c'G<nt’ne 
of Sydney—and hoisted the ‘urgent’ signal.” 

“;\ll right,” replied the captain, who 
looked weary and out of sorts, “you can go 
qiiarter-speed up to her; I'll be on deck in a 
miiuile.” But liefore the A/aska approached 
near l uough to speak her the schooner had 
a boat in the water making r,a])idly for the 
steamer. 

.And iiresently, on board the latter, w’hen 
the news got about as to the identity of 
the two tfesh passengers, the story of wliosc 
su|iposed loss and all that had gone before 
was, of course, familiar to everyone, even the 
great jewel rolibery bad to take a btick seat 
for a while as a tojiic of argument and wonder. 

(japtain Roberts at once had a large berth 
in the second saloon allotted to the pair; 
also, before the Lass o' Gowrie filled on her 
course again, the skipper had given Barnes a 
full history of his loss and implored him to 
use all his skill in discovering the thief. 
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lUll ;it (lie (.Mill ol u Week's ((iieslidiiing, 
eross e\aiiim;aioii, and f;eiielal reirelinn, ail 
the (lelei tH(( (amid (.lo was lu advise doidiliiig 
the reward. 

“ It’s a riini go altogether 1 " lie reniaiked, 
Irritably, to llrowii, who, with the niotislaelie 
and heard he had allowed to grow whilst on 
the island, looked a very dilTenait man lo 
the one who had leli San Franeiseo. ‘‘.Sook.- 
hody's got the things |)lanled all right,'’ eon- 
tiniK.'d the detev:tive, “and I’ve a good inintl 
to try a thorough |)ersoiuil .search.” 

“ Vou’ll most likely lose them it yon do,” 
replied the other. “ What will yon give me 
if 1 tell you who was the thief? ” 

llarnes stared ;it this, and remtirked, mean¬ 
ingly, “ Well, at least it ean’t he the ‘ Toff 
Bird’ this time, although it eertainly is clean 
and clever enough for his work.” 

“ .411 the .same," replied Brown, laughing, 
“ 1 fancy, somehow, that gentleman has had 
a finger in the pie ; ami al.so that I can hel|> 
yon lo init your hand upon him, if 1 [rlease.” 

Sueii was the anxiety and seramhling on 
hoard to intirview ;md gaze upon thi! 
•TiUp; . ;sed notorious murderei and burglar, 
that Biowi. who appeared nothing loth l(r 
satisfy public curiosity, had hi en kept very 
busy ilniost f'-orn the moment of his arrival. 

'J’he detective,* by this time, concerned 
himself little about his prisoner. I'hey had 
been so k/iig together tind fallen so well into 
each other's ways, that for dtiys Barnes 
api’eared q*ite to forget their respective 


relations as warder 
and criminal. Oc¬ 
casionally, as just 
now, he tillowed a 
relt.'ienee to the 
fact to escape him. 
But Brown only 
laughed and con¬ 
tinued, “ Well, old 
man, 1 want to do 
you a good turn, 
and 1 tliink you 
won’t lie fiir wrong 
if you murk down 
this jn r.son as the 
one you want to 
get hold of,” and 
he pointed to Ixtrd 
Wardour’s name 
on the list of pas¬ 
sengers he had 
been consulting. 

“ W hy, you’ve 
never even seen 
him,'” protested 
Barnes, contcrnpluou.sly ; “he’s about the 
only man on the ship that hasn’t been 
near you. I know that much, at any rate. 
Ami lie’s given me every possible help in this 
business during the last W(;ek.” 

“Shouldn’t wonder,” replied the other, 
drily. “ However, there’s my tip. ’fake it 
or leave it, as you please. 1 might tell you 
more, but then, you know, neither you nor 
anybody else would believe me.” 

.Meanwhile, Chinese Jimmie was sorely 
puzzled. One morning, brushing the carpet 
ot Lord Wardour’s cabin, he had pickeil u)) a 
minute fragment ol lorn gold—tin incident 
which, under the circumstances, to his com 
prehension, (luiekened by a very lively feeling 
ol hale, seemetl moie than suspicious. 
Still, it would not (h) to make any 
mislaki.'. His first idea had been to show 
the thing to the detective. On second 
thoughts he resolved to jilay detective him¬ 
self, hel[)ed in his determination by the 
doing of a little sum that turned ^'500 
sterling into ilollars, and re[)resented to him 
a huge lortune. But it was a big risk, and 
limmie took it, (|uite understanding such 
lo lie the ease. Tin cabin Wardour had 
secured was a large one, containing two 
berths, of which he occupied the lower, whilst 
the upper was filled with a miscellaneous 
collection of rlotlu s, dirty linen, etc. Under 
this Jimmie late that same night burrowed till 
only an eye was visibi . His lordship never 
retired before vwelve o’clock ; and he trusted 
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to ohanco lo make good Ill's retreat towards 
morning. .Sonielhing seemed to tell him 
that if disrovered his days were numbered. 
Still, he knew the oeeupant of the, cabin 
rarely disturbed the pile of odds atid ends 
aec.'Utnulated d’tritig the passage, and covered 
by which he (otild see everything that took 
pkice. Also he knew that a tneeting was 
even now heitig held in the smoke-room to 
determine whether or tiot the reward having 
failed a search of all |)assetiger.s' effects 
.should he itistiliited. 'rherefore In: chose 
this s|)ecial night. 

Lhitrouhled with nerves, Jimtnie's heart 
tievertheless heal a little (juicker as the mati 
he htited and susjiecled at la.st .ititered, 
locked the door hehiml him, atid ttirned on 
the elistric light. 'I'hen drawing a solid 
kialher porttiianteau from under the lower 
butik In- o|)ened it with a ( lutbb kt.y 
attached to a steel < haiti that he took from 
his pocket. I'rom betwi eii the folds of an 
old mackintosh and some soiled sheets a 
long, black, opa(|Ue eye glared hutigrily. 
Many a time since the discovery <1 that bit 
of ragged gold the eye's owiua- had itchetl to 
ransack the inside of that heavy flat bo.v 
At last! Sitting on the couch that ran along 
one side of the cabiti, his lordship threw the 
lid httek tind drew forth a small, routiil, metal 
ho.x. 'I'he eye w inked with exeitenu nt. 'J'heri, 
throwing off his coat, the man took uji his 
positioti in front of the looking glass the eytr 
tioticing as he walked that all sign of limp 
had vanished. Opetiing the box a puogent 
odour spread over the berth, tickling Jimmie's 
nostrils and forcing him to cram a lum[) of 
dirty sheet in his mouth to [irevent a snee 7 .e. 
Then the man dabbed his hair here and 
there with a sort of ointment from tlu’ box, 
paying careful attention, tluf watcher noticed, 
to the grey patches, after which he sponged 
it thoroughjy in water. He then, taking off 
his glasse.s, critically inspected his lace. 
Then, uncorking a bottle of yellowish litpiid, 
he aftplied the contents carefully with a 
brush to his cheeks, forehead, and chin, nml- 
tering as he workerl. 

“ Curse the luck ! ” the hy this time dis- 
gitsled Jimmie, understanding nothing, heard 
him say. “To think that, after all, they 
should have turned up again in .such a 
fashion. It was worth a fortune to me to 
have got rid of the ‘ Toff Bird ’ and t’other 
fellow in-one act. Hard lines, that’s what I 
ciill it. However,” and he grinned as he 
spoke, “ old Barnes was duty bouml to catch 
somebody, 1 sup]iose. The chap that bought 
the ring, of course—Brown, he gammoned his 


name wa.s. As if 1 didn’t know! Well, I 
don’t think he’ll recognise the seller in ‘ his 
lordship!’ Jfiif what a mug he mu.st have 
been to let Barnes lumber him like that I 
Won’t there bo a row when they find out 
they’ve made such a bloomin’ mull ? ” And 
the s|)caker chuckled heartily at his own 
reflection in the mirror. 

By now Jimmie’s vision of the had 

vanished. His only thought was to get away 
unperceived and kick himself. He also 
wanted to snee/.e worst' than ever. The 
pungent, jtenelraling, chemical odour still 
titillated his nose, and reprtvssitm was causing 
him to suffer acutely. He had shut the 
watching eye, when a sharj) clicking made 
him re open it. And what he saw put tiew 
[tower ot enduram e into his nerves. 

His lordship held in his hands a diamontl 
bracelet, and [tlying a pair of nippers was 
with [tractised skill extracting tin; stones. 
Hashing as he turned them in the trieetnc 
light. Close lo him lay a broad belt ol 
stout flannel that he had just taken off. it 
conlaiiu'd many small [lOckets that bulged. 
And (immie needeil no information :is lo 
their contents. \'ery rajtidly the worker cut 
and sni|)ped until the diamonds, six iti 
all, were freetl from their .setting. Then, 
dro])ping them into one of the compartments 
of the belt, he took a nei'dh' and thn ad aiul 
slit<;hi;d the mouth u|i. Then muttering, 
“They may search as much as they hk<' 
now!” he made as though to fasten it 
around Itis waist again. J!ul his eye falling 
on the torn and cut gold, he laid the belt 
on the couch, gathered up all the [)ieces, 
wrapited them in paper, and putting the 
|)areel in the [)(.>cket of his pyjama coat, lit a 
cigar, 0|)ened the door, and slep|)ed on de( k. 

Hiinlly waiting for him lo disa[)|)ear, 
Jimmie lea])cd like a Hash Irom his lair and 
snatched the precious parcel. But at th.at 
moment the long - repressed sm;eze burst 
forth with a dreadful [uereing sound that 
ei hoed high above the wash of water and 
thump of the engines. He darted .at the 
door, threw it wide, and was actuall)' over 
the sill when a |)air of strong h.ands, gripping 
his throat, forced him back into the cabin, 
and a voii;e hoarse with mge muttered in his 
ear: 

“Oh, you clever Iwggar! Now, I’ll kill 
you (juietly and chuck you overhotird, too ! ” 

The yellow face grew’ black, and the 
narrow black sunken eyes came out of their 
sockets in an appalling fashion as the man, 
tightening his clutch, and intent only on 
finishing his work, jammed ihe Chinese 
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silently, grimly, on to the settee. Then all 
at once Jimmie rememhered. 

And ceasing to claw futilely at the rigid 
arms that throttled, he dropped his hantl 
under his loose jumper, and, drawing his 
knife, .struck with all his remaining strength 
deep between riband hip'. Instantly a change 
cam(“ over the flushed, dark face and the 
fierce eyes staring into his own; the iron grip 
rela.\ed, and Jimmie, tearing himself loose, 
drew a long, choking 
breath as the other, 
groaning, and coitghing 
up blood, .sank to his 
knees on the Hour. 

I'or a few minutes 
Jimmie could do no 
thing but pant ; then, 
rts'overing somewhat, 
he snatched up 
the belt, alretulv 
in part staiiu’d 
crimson, and, 
without another 
glance at the 
liguri! bowed 
against t h i- 
eoueli, he rushed 
on deck and 
along it and up 
the steps ot the 
bridge, whetKc, 
eJuditig llu.’ grip 
of the ol'lieer nl 
the wtitch, he 
d.irted into the 
<';i|it;iin's room 
timi shook hitn 
as he lav in his 
eoland nourished 
his treasure, crying aloud, “All li, .sah, me 
(ttitchee ! He try ehokei' me. No can do 1 
Me stiekee alli'c same pig. You savee me 
eatchei’ dollar till li, stih ? ” 

The wounded man lived for nearly two 
days, during n.ost of which time he alter¬ 
nately leered at the unhappy Ikirnes and 
ctirse l (inirnie for spoiling what he averred 
was one of his finest efforts. 

“ .‘\nd what made you take my title?” 
asked Brown on one oci-asion. “ Wasn’t it 
enough to land me in tdl this trouble with¬ 
out adding to the obligation?” 

“ Well,” ’eplied the other, with a grin, “ it 
was just a matter of chance. I saw yott once 
a long time ago in .\uckland, when you were 
staying at Government House there. Then 
when I sold you the ring up in Seattle, 
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although you gammoned plain Brown, I 
recognised you at once. Well, then, I heard 
you were nabbed ; then, after a while, came 
the news that you and good old Bartisey 
there were drowned. So, why, as 1 meant to 
work this Ytinkee boat for all she was worth, 

I thought I couldn't do better than do it as 
a lord—especially when the chances were 
that Very lew people except tuyself knew 
what had become of the said lord. See ? 

But )'oti’ve got a rattling good 
action against the (lovern- 
ment for damages; and as 
for Barnes, Iw’ll probably get 
the sack. That was a messed 
uj) job it Be/,il and t'arat’s. 

So long ! 1 don’t 
feel, somehow, aS‘ 
if I could do anj 
more talk.” 

No case of 
Brown or War- 
dour w.thcCrown, 
however, came 
into any Colonial 
court of law. The 
matter was settled 
quietly by arbi- 
tnilion. j\jid no¬ 
body lor certain 
iippeured to lie 
awtu e of the exact 
amount awarded. 
Still, the hole 
nuule in the Trea¬ 
sury account with 
the Bank of Car¬ 
pentaria ' must 
havi! been very 
I'onsidcrable. 

“ Heaven knows, Jack,’' remarked his 
lordshij) afterwards lo his cousin, (.'aptain 
D’Arey, “that although I wanted money 
badly enough, 1 didn't, as .some jieoplc 
kindly hint, lay myself oui to take advantage 
of the mistake. 1 told the beggars the truth, 
;ind thill 1 was merely a poor devil of a titled 
Mnglishman travellipg around under his 
family name. But when I .saw how cursedly 
(ocksure they were, the notion entered my 
mind to make them pay (rretty dearly for 
the tune they danced me to. I have done 
so. And jrresently Til give up wandering 
and go home and settle at Mount Wardour. 
I’m able to raise the mortgage now, and then 
have money to spare. Biirnes comes with 
me. 'They made a scapegoat of him, but I 
can find him something better to do over 
yonder.” 




Artificial Rock Formation. 

Hv (iEo. A. Best. 


HE fact that rocky gorges, 
really formidable preciirices, 
and waterfalls of great beauty 
exist in many parts of this 
country where no natural rock 
is obtainable has very probably 
exercised the minds of the observant British 
tourist and traveller from time Jo time. 
In the grounds of private mansions situate 
near the craggy cliffs of Devon or ('ornwall, 
or within sight of the |)icturi:s(jue glades of 
the Peak District, the appearance of huge 
houlders, stalaetitic caverns, and mountain 
torrents is obviously consistent with the 
romantic surroundings and the geological 
strata of the district ; but whiai an acre, or so, 
of hold and rugged scenery appears in the 
heart of the Black ('ountry, in Battersea 
I’ark, or among the dreary marshes of ICssex, 
or the monotonous fens of l.imadnshire, 
ev(m the- most expert geologist is occasionally 
deceived as to the nature and origin of boulder 
or crag. 

“When Nature fails .Art .stt'ps in,” is an 
adage peculiarly applicable to the fascinating 
work of the rock-builder, whose art in not 
only imitating, but actually excelling. Nature 
in some of her most fantastic forms is surely 
of the highest 
possible order. 

The “ core ” of 
each bouhk'r is 
(Ktmposed of the 
least expensive 
material -obtain¬ 
able near thi; scene 
of operation. In 
the vicinity of 
large towns, brick 
burr.-, and building 
material irelargt-ly 
used for this pur- 
pose; while 
shingle is fre¬ 
quently utilized 
for the foundation 
of marine crags or 
artificial cliffs. 

When the heart of 
the boulder has 
been formed in 
tliis way, a veneer 


of specially prep.ared cement is applied by 
skilled workmen. The necessary clefts and 
fissures are rapidly prodiK^d, with no more 
elaborate tools than an ordinary trowel and 
brush, while the surface is in a soft stale, the 
form of the whole block depentling on the will 
and fancy of the operator. The infinite 
variety of shape and contour ; the worn and 
honeyi'ombed ajiiiearance where the rock is 
touched by running water; the necessary 
straiilications, e.scar])ment, and cleavage are 
all faithfully reproduced, with a consistent 
regard to natural formation, at the hands of 
the skilled artificer. All kinds of naturalistic 
sandstone and limestone rocks have been 
thus so closely simulated as to deceive the 
most practi.si-d eye, the distiiuTive colouring 
being produced by the amalgam.ation of a 
number of mineral products as.sociatcd with 
specially"pre[ian-d cements and aggregates. 
I'he exact ingredients employed in this 
connection naturally form a “ trade secret,” 
which can scarcely be divulged in an article 
of this kind. 

Our first photograiih of a marine cliff is 
an interesting example of the more rugged 
and cavernous forms of artificial rock. It 
is a perfect and faithful imitation of the 
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local crag. The original clifT had hecoine 
disintegrated by llie action of rain and 
wind, and portions of tlie base were con¬ 
tinually washed away by tlie waves lielow. 
As a large house was being built near 
the edge of the clifT a landslip was 
feared, and it became, necessary to stop 
this destructive action of wind and wave. 
Instead of constructing unsightly groins or 
breakwaters for this pur[)ose the landowniT 
decided to have the crumbling bluff 
strengthened and faced with artificial rock 
of the same character. This really extensive 
undertaking (.seeing that the new cliff is 
about 500yds. long and, in some ca.ses, 50ft. 
high) was successfully accomplished, and the 
original charai'ter of the cliff pnrserved. The 
material lanployed was an amalgam.ation of 
brick burr, riihhle stone, iuul shingle from the 
h(s'tch, faced with (xunent, the clefts and crags 
being produced by trained artisans in the 
manner already described. ITie face of the 
clilf is dotted Iwre and there with shell ; and 
the risult of this novel <'.\periment is acorn 
|)li’te siK'ce.ss, the r-ntiri' work forming a 
p-.'iT'cct counterpart of the natural rock of the 
distrii't. 

A marine cliff ol an entirelv different 
character was accomplisheil at Ramsgate 
some yisirs ago. Here we sec large, stratified 
rocks of assiinilali'd .sandstone, the smooth 
and even nature of whii h affords a pleasing 
contrast to the rugged and cavernous aspect 
of the .Suffolk 
(hag. The core 
of each ol these 
rocks was formed 
of the rctmuns of 
ihe old ('ustom 
Mouse and other 
1) u i 1 d i n g s at 
Riim.sgate whii h 
were pulled down 
to make way for 
the new road. 

The cliff may nos 
sihly akso contain 
a let,' ‘‘regulation " 
ink - pot' and 
(luanluy of red- 
tape, which unique 
fossils may afl'ord 
the geologists ot 
a f u t it r u age 
material for much 
argument and 
speculation. 

IJeforc liSlving 
the neighbour¬ 


hood of Ramsgate I should like to divulge 
a secret in connection with a very interesting 
combination of cascade and rock-work which 
will be familiar to many readers of this 
Magazine. 'I'he Ramsgate waterfall i.s really 
one of the most imiiosing and attractive 
features of the town ; but I wonder how 
many of the thousand visitors who daily con¬ 
template that iiiterminahle rush of fidling 
water are aware wluaice it comes or whither 
it goes ! Hi re, then, is the somewhat un- 
romanlic solution of the mystery. In a small 
cave excavated in the rock immediately 
behind the cascade, a punqi, govi'rned by a 
gas-engine, is continually at work. This 
pump draw.', its siqiply Irom the ])ool at the 
foot of the fall, and throws the water up 17ft, 
into a concealed rcserioir, from whence 
the torrcul falls over Ihe rocks, forming a 
very effective l ascade. 'I'he same water is 
thus used over and over again with grand 
ifffect, the noise ol the working machinery 
hi'iiig completely lost in the roar of falling 
w.'iti'r. 

Our next ])icture shows a delightful series 
of cascades falling over huge “ rocks ” in a 
distriia (.if the Rlack Country, which is (.juite 
innocent of anything in Ihe form of natural 
bluff, boulder, or brook. 'I'liis jiicture may 
be taken as an example of woik to be seen 
in many parts of the country. x\nother 
was recently executed in the grounds of a 
private residence within three miles of the 
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heart of Birmingtiam. In this instance 
the “torrent” is produced by a wind¬ 
mill governed pump, which throws the 
water ifom a deej) well, sunk at the 
foot of the falls, into an underground 
reservoir constructed for the purjtose 
on the highest point. 'I'his particular 
“ mountain torrent ” is, therefore, never 
allowed to “join the brimming river” 
in the orthodox and natural fashion, 
and the rush and swirl of the waters 
are more or less dependent upon “the 
will of the wind.” All the “ rock ” 
shown in this ])ictur(’ is artificial. Isvery 
cleft and fissure has bei'n [iroduced by 
the hand of man : every rugged boulder 
showed the water worn effect of centuries 
even before it was touched by the first 
wave of a newly born lirooklcl. And the 
nakedness of the rocky water - course was 
soon hidden from sight behind a wealth of 
moss and aquatic [ilants which (juickly clothed 


harmony existing between the natural and 
the artificial. 

But the work of the artist in rock is by 
no means confined entirely to the con.struc- 
tion of cliffs, cascades, and rocky streams. 
I’icturesque caves, stalactitic caverns, and 
such minor [iroducls as duplicates of famous 
rocks and rocking-stones are occasionally 
erected to order. In fact, there is no natural 
cavern in the United Kingdom, however 
intricate or difficult of imitation, which can 
defy the wondrous craft of the experienced 
cave - builder. Uavernous wells, stalactitic 
and stalagmitic formations, fantastic pillars of 
rock, and subterranean streams are all in- 
('luded in some of the more ambitious work 
in this connection ; while in the smaller 
models a most imposing effect is frequently 
produced by the introduction of a cunning 
arrangement of mirrors. 

Natural Tufa-stone a light rock obtain- 
tible only in the ncightxnniiood of Matlock 



A SMAM. CAVKRN OK TUKA-MDCK, WITH AN KKPKCT OK MIKKOKS. 


From a Photo, bu I'aiham 4: JHon, Fimbury Hqunre. 


the bouldeis and removed every vestige of 
newness and artificiality. It is scarcely a 
matter for wonder that troitt, imported Into 
a rocky stream of this kind, sliould thrive as 
Wtll as in their own native waters ; while the 
luxtiT'.ant vegetation which follows the course 
of the brook is well illustrative of the 


-is largely utilized in thtf construction of 
artificial caverns. 'I'his interesting sulistance 
is composed of petrified vegetation ; and the 
grotesque and peculiar forms which it 
assumes are, in themselves, a qppital imita¬ 
tion of the natural stalactite. 'I'ufa-rock, 
however, is by no means the only substance 
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employetl to produce the wonderfully natural¬ 
istic effect dt^picted in our illustration of 
this kind ot work, ft is supplemented by 
the introduction of purely artificial stalactites 
and assimilated crag; while the moisture 
ryhich i., allowed to |)ercolate from the roof 
falls in heavy, irregular sjilashes, forming a 
picturesque dropping well atid deep pool. 

Hoat-caves, for the aiTommodation of sucli 
|)leastire craft as arc confuK.'d to ornamental 
waters, make a most suitable and romantic 
home for skiff or launch. 

.An artificial “rocking-stone"’ a huge 
boulder which responded to the slightest 


“ The Irish Exhibition, sir; everybody 
should know that,” replied the custodian, 
gruffly. 

“ So they should, my friend,” remarked 
the other, thoughtfully; “ and your own 
exhibit is more characteristic of Ireland than 
anything else in the whole show.” 

“ How ? ” .asked the exhibitor. 

“ llecatise there is nothing but sham-rock 
to be seen,"’ was the witty reply. 

rhotography |)lays a very prominent part 
in the business of the rock-builder, whose 
large and varied assortment of negatives may 
almost be described as the only “ .stock in 
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touch of the bystander constituted one of a 
series of novelties in constructivi; rock-work 
which formed so uni(|ue a feature of the Iri.sh 
E.xhibition of The idea originated 

from the fainou.- Logan Rock on the Cornish 
coast, and the duplicate was constructed on 
r'lcclvinical principles similar to those which 
govtrrti tluil tiiid other movable rocks of a 
like natttre. 

Kefirring to these ])articular exhibits, a 
visitor si)ont.me(»usly concoitted a pun whirth 
is so inlitritely sttperior to the average effort in 
this diiecfion that 1 cannot consciiartiously 
make the orthodox apology for its repetition. 

“ What i$ the name of this Exhilaition ? ” 
demanded the visitor, addressing one of the 
custodians of an artificial cavern. 


trade ” required for the production of in- 
mimerable duplicates of natural scenes, either 
in miniature or to scale, fhe crags of Devon 
tind Cornwall ; the rocky dells of Yorkshire 
and Derbyshire ; the waterfalls of Wales, and 
the rock-bound torrents of .Scotland each 
afford a multitude oY models, and suggest an 
infinite variety of artistic combinations. 

I’liit with all this wealth of picturesque 
material before him, the aslitte rock-maker 
seldom blunders towards the incongruous 
or grotes(|ue. A combination of “rocks” 
of different strata is never attempted, and 
the woik is made to ac' Ord as nearly as pos¬ 
sible with the t atural site and surroundings. 
A stalactitic cavern constructed in a dell of 
light sandstone wou.d form an execrable 
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parody on Nature ; and a noisy cataract 
i)oiiniling over the naked summit of a cliff 
of “ Suffolk drag ” would be even more in¬ 
consistent and grotes(]ue. 1 need liarilly 
say that such manifestly absurd combina¬ 
tions as these are altogether beyond the 
imagination of the most inexperienced 
manipulator of rocks ; but less glaring 
mistakes, displaying an inconsistency of 
geologic.'d detail and stratification, arc t-tisily 
made by the artist whose knowledge of 
natural rock formation is limited, and whose 
only ambition is to prodiu e a i)leasing effect. 

'I’he ability of the roitk builder to produce 
a faithful (arunteritarl of any natural sccni; of 
a bold :ind rugged charai:tcr is certainly the 
most fascinating and interesting phase of this 
unitiue prolifssion. Many a tourist piossesses 
a cherished photograph of some rock bound 
cascade or lonely gorge which forms the ideal 
Arcadia of his imagination. It may be a 
picture from the neighbourhood of Killarney, 
from Hettws y-f .'oed, or the shores of Loch 
Lomond, or nothing moit^ thtin a hku k and 
white reprcseiftation of some syhan scene 
which lies outside the beaten track of tla.' 
ordiiKiry tourist. I'Voni such a photograph 
the artist in rock formation is able- to build 
up, in the most unpicturestpic neighbourhood, 
and even .among a wilckam^ss of bricks ami 
mortar, a correct model of the view dcpiiUed. 

There is |)ra<'tii:ally no limit to the possi¬ 
bilities of rock fonnation in this direction, 
where exjicnsc is no object and the builder 
can be given an absolutely free hand. Water 
falls have already been constructed with a 
clear drop of 25ft., and the caverns and 
marine cliffs already shown are by no means 
either insignifutant miniatures of Nature or 
feeble parodies upon her own formations. 
I am firmly convinced that the enterprising 
rock-worker ivould chcirfully book an orih'r 
for a full-si/.ed model of the (iiant’s Cause¬ 
way, or a counterpart of l''ingal’s Cave ; 
although he might homuirably refltse to 
undertake the consirm tion of an exact dupli¬ 
cate of Niagara or the Rock of Ciibraltar. 

At Oswestry is a striking exangile of the 
art of duplicating Nature. I’br this work 
the builders employed as a model the cele¬ 
brated tails of (ieisbach, where a rocky 
footjjath actually runs behind the waterfirll 
itself. This remarkable fi.-ature is faithfully 
reprodttced in the Oswestry cascade. 

From a utilitariati [mint of view the value 
of artifiinal rock formation.s, when con¬ 
structed as IX [)ictures()uc and permanent 
raetiivid ol combating the encroachments of 
the sea, can scarcely be over estimated. Our 


eastern coast from Clacton to Cromer has 
suffered terribly in this respect, and the con¬ 
struction of some kind of [jrotection for the 
adjaettnt lands is becoming, year by year, 
more necessary. The earth “ cliffs ” of 
Clacton, exposed during the winter months 
to the fury of the Cerman Ocean, are 
manifestly un.safe as a promenade for 
summer visitors ; the uplands of Felixstowe 
are sup[)orted by nothing more substantial 
than a slender facing oL crumbling bluff; 
while the inroads of the sea in the neigh- 
Irourhood of Cromer art; a constant source of 
trouble to the local authorities and of appre¬ 
hension to the inhabitants of the town. 

The formation of artificiid cliffs at such 
places, if the initial ftutlay were not beyond 
the limits of the local exchiajuer, would prf>- 
baltly meet every rtr(|uiretnerit and [irovc the 
leist (txpeiisive method in the end. Many 
an otherwise attractive beach is rendc^red 
hideous by a monotonous row of tiinlxa- 
built groiii.s, which are generally laden with 
an accumulation of sea refuse, and are always 
in a bad st.ite of repair. Sea walls and 
breakwaters sehlom ;idd to the ;itlractiveuess 
of a po|iular resort from ati artistic stand 
point. On the other hand, quaintly fashioned 
rocks and sea-girt cliffs invariably form -a 
welconu; adjunct tf) marine scenery, promot¬ 
ing the growth of huge masses t>f o/.one- 
ladcn sea-w'eial, and attracting the sportive 
cr.ib and the various many-hued anemoni', 
whiidi are always a source of wondia anti 
delight to the youngtrr getieration of holiday¬ 
makers. 

.^nd now, having laid bare a few st'crcts 
in connection with the strata of sundry 
mysterious rocks ami clills, I have some 
further disclosures to make on the subject 
of certain rtmiarkabic “ruins” which have 
suddenly and ifnexpeiacdly appeared in the 
grounds of sexirral of the most modern 
mansions in this country. These choice 
“ antitpiarian relics ” have been actually su|)- 
plied to order, and left with the; apparent 
effect of ctaituries of decay ii|>on them to bear 
silent testimony to the fact that the artificiality 
characteristic of our own time is by no means 
confimal to sham jewellery and imitation 
dianiond.s. While allowing that such work 
is undoubtedly of a deceptive naltm;, it 
cannot be denied that the fraud is entirely 
harmless in character; and,* far from being 
the de[)lorable sham which certain outraged 
antiquarians would have us believe, the ficti¬ 
tious ruin is certainly a thing of beauty,fascina¬ 
ting in conception, and a |)icture!?l|ue adjunct 
to the best work of the artist in scenery. 
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At the same time, a ruined tower or gate¬ 
way forms one of the best means of con¬ 
cealing unsightly objects from view, and is 
capable of serving a variety of useful pur¬ 
poses. For instance, the upper part of such 
a tower may inclose a water cistern; the 
lower portion being utilized as a garden 
retreat, tool-house, or stable. 

One of the most interesting artificial ruins 
in the southern counties is the handicraft 
of an enthusiastic amateur who accomplished 
the entire work with no other assistance than 
that of an ordinary labourirr. 'I’his build 
ing, of which we are enabled tf) give an 
illustration, is truly a '* home made abbey ” 
of magnificent proportions. Unlike the 


concerning the early inhabitants of the 
“abbey.” They would picture the cloisters 
peoi)lcd by weird forms in cassock and cowl, 
describe the periodical assaults of wicked 
barons and gilded knights, and locate the 
hiding-places of fugitive kings and princes. 
As the building of the abbey was a work of 
many years we can almost fanry that the 
authors of these fascinating and oft-repeated 
legends eventually came to regard them as 
real and true traditions of the sujijiosed 
period of construction. 

Hut being composed chiefly of brick, our 
“bomc-made abbey” cannot by any stretch of 
imagination lay claim to a fictitious antiquity 
equal to that which characterizes the picture 
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majority of ninetcenih-century “ruins,” the 
“aiibey ” in i|ui slion pos.sesses a history 
which is not unworthy of repetition. I'hc 
original scheme of the architect was to 
construct a ruined gateway, and when 
this was accomiil'shcd the effect was .so 
]>!easing, and tl’.e work exercised so extra 
ordinal*' a fascination over the builders, 
that they were (|ttite unable to leave it until 
further additiotis had been conceived and 
carried out. Thus, from a simple gate¬ 
way, an ab'-ey jvith ruined walls and dis¬ 
mantled cloisters gradually took shape ; 
these, in turn, beitig eventually supple 
mented by the addition of a bantjueting- 
hall and watch tower. During the pro¬ 
gress of the work the builders were wont 
to entertain each other with weird romances 


of similar work executed in stone. A close 
c.xamination of tliis illustration will reveal 
a crumbling and weatherworn effect on the 
far e of tlu* building which is a marvellous 
imitation of natural tlecay. In the most 
exposed positions the surface of the stone 
has appaiently succumbed to the hurri¬ 
canes and tenipesrs of a dozen centuries; 
while the more shcltcri'd portions retain 
their surface with only an occasional mark of 
winter storm and gale. It is something of 
a disillusion to know that the weatiier stains 
have been all airplitxl liy the hand of 
man; that corners have been purposely 
broken away, and that the “decay of ages'” 
was rapidly prodiu^eit while the face of 
the building was in a soft state. But the 
interest and picturta queness of the work 
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may be justly said to make ample atonement 
for the innocent deception practised by the 
builder—a picturesqueness intensified by the 
natural growth of ivy, which, as the years 
roll on, never fails to remove the last vestige 
of artificiality from the fictitious ruin which 
it embraces. 

Our photogi^h of a “ Norman castle ” is 


a magnificent example of tin; most finislu'd 
work in this direction. 'I'liis “ruin,” which 
was construcleil betwia-n the years i<S35 ami 
1838, is situated in Hertfordshire, and com¬ 
prises a large dining-hall, gateway with high 
tower on cither side, corridor, and staircase, 
with buttressed walls, and an apartment 
n.sed as a smoking-room. It is built 
entirely of flint dressed with artificial 
stone. Many an astute anti(|uarian has 
been deceived by the Herlfordsliire “ ruin," 
and it is bv no means improbable.' that in 
the course of a ceutury or two the secret 
of its construction will, die out, and this 
“ Norman castk:,’’ ivy clad, and bearing 
the genuine mark of tinny may then be 
regarded as one of the most finely pre 
served specimens of early architecture in 
the kingdoia. 


As a rule, amateur work of this nature is 
apt to take incongruous and even ludicrous 
forms. Clinker-built castles are often con¬ 
structed, and lath-and-plaster abbeys are not 
entirely unknown. At the Irish Exhibition 
of 1888 a pleasing model of lllarney Castle 
was constructed of the latter material, and 
most artistically coloured. Even the “ivy 


green" was, in this i-asc, painted on tlw 
flimsy walls of the castle. 

The amateur builder generally errs on the 
side of leniency, and neglects t(j ruin his 
production sulficiently at the outset, the 
result being that unless a i-art is .accidentally 
backed against ihc walls of the building it 
never becomes a ruin at all ! 

A writer in the Journal of /{ortknlture 
made an int('resting statement to this effect 
many years ago. It ran as follows: “ I 
went to see a fine piece of ruin.s, built at a 
great c.xpcnsc, which, on the day succeeding 
my visit, tumbled down lor nothing. It was 
greatly improved by this fortunate incident. 
It is hardly possible to put stones together 
with that air of wild and magnificent disorder 
which they are sure to acaiuire by falling of 
their own accord.” 




In Fmnfed Muslin. 

By WiNiKRiii) Graham. 



cular. 


I. 

lA’lR.A’.S fathtT was a poli¬ 
tician, her mother a would-he 
Buritan. 'I'he latter, precise 
in thought and habit, rigidly 
disapproved the world in 
general, and society in parti- 
'Fhe former, a man of fervent 


enthusiasm, strong individuality, and oratoric- 
ally clever, w'as given iij> to public life. At 
his feet KIvira grew wise, the little girl who 
from earliest days inherited her father’s 
energetic, imjiressionable nature. 

Mr. Lethbridge, in contrast to his wife, 
had no fervid Puritan faith, but in his love of 
simplicity, his hatred of show, his contempt 
for the ordinary |)leasures of men, was a 
Puritan of the sternest order. 

Ashurst, the home of h'.lvira, wore an air 
of sombre solidity. The hall, stretching 
from one end of tlie building to the other, 
still retained its mediawal characteristics, 
for the place had once been a religious 
institution. Here in winter tin: open hearth 
held burning logs of timber, as when the 
monks of old welcomed noblemen and 
beggars alike. KIvira was not pretty, though 
her face contained ])()ssibilities. Good 
fe;Uure.s, and a whimsical expres.sion ; mobile 
lips, with pearls between them. .Against tluvse 
a dull, colourless skin, light eycbrow.s, and 
lank, nondescript hair. She was conscious 
of her external defects, and envied the 
beautiful. Often, for fun, she would practise 
before the glass little coquettish airs and 
grttces, weapons of the fair, knowing well 
they sat grotes(|uely on the plain. She 
envied without rebelling, and was content to 
wear the homely attire [trovided by her 
Si)artan mother. 

'I'he summer, radiant and leafy, gave even 
Ashurst a festive appearance. Flaming June 
s<*nt o.; hold sun streaming through th(^ 
windows an..1 dancing on the walls—gay 
flowers hurst into bloom, magnificent clusters 
of rhododendrons, crimson, yellow, and 
white. The sli«dy walks, overhung with 
stately pines and chestnuts, suggested lovers’ 
meetings, whispered vows, romance insepar- 
ab'e from summer—yet KIvira had no lover. 
She thought,of the tender sentiment as one 
apart. 

Vol. XX. -6t 


In this same June it happened that Mrs. 
Kenworthy, who rcjiresentecl the world, the 
flesh, and the devil in the eyes of Ashurst, 
by reason of her stylish appearance, came 
to call. A very small “happening” cer¬ 
tainly, yet one of far-reaching consequence 
to KIvira, The visitor knew Ashurst and 
its inhabitants well, but never could quite 
sliakt off the feeling of restraint the place 
gave her. .She was fund of KIvira, and 
pitied the girl sincerely : the one young heart 
in that ancient building, which spoke of a 
period when the master treated his family 
much as he treated his servants, regarding 
most joys and all luxury as temptations of 
the Kvil One. 

.Mrs. Kenworthy, all sparkle and bright¬ 
ness, looked like a dazzling butterfly beside 
Mrs. Lethbridge and her daughter. 

“ W'e ■could not stay a tlay longer in 
Loixlon ! ” she a.ssured them. “The heat 
was killing, and the season got stale directly, 
or I am rapidly ageing, I don’t know 
which ! Of course, 1 would rather put it 
on the season. Anyhow, we shut up the 
Hat, and came down jiantijig to Newberry 
Park.” 

“ I'he repose of the country must be 
singularly refreshing after an empty round 
of social functions,” said Mrs. Lethbridge, 
acridly. 

“ A'es, 1 rather like being a rustic, and so 
does my husband. Still, we have a little 
party on next week, (juite a small affair— 
only for young jteoifle ”—looking towards 
KIvira. Youth brightened at tlic thought 
of a possible frivolity, youtb whose eyes 
were fixed on Mrs. Kenworthy’s corn- 
straw hat, with its garlands of flowering 
cleniiitis. 

“ 1 want to know if I may drive over that 
day and fetch KIvira. Of course she would 
stay the night with* us, as it is an evening 
party. She need bring very little luggage: 
any simple frock will do—we shall be chiefly 
in the garden.” 

Mrs. Lethbridge thanked, and raised objec¬ 
tions, which her visitor parried so cleverly 
that diplomacy won the day. 

“It will be something to live for!” 
whispered KIvira, as she accompanied Mrs. 
Kenworthy to her carriage. 
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“ I expect you are rather dull here—eh, 
Elvira ? ” 

“Awfully!” 

“ Well, 1 have a surprise for you. No, 


Elvira followed her own train of thought. 

“ In the Middle Ages,” she continued, 
“beauty was always associated with virtue, 
and ugliness with sin.” 
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no, I’m not going to tell—not until I get you 
to Newberry Park.” 

Mrs. Kenworthy left a light kiss on Elvira’s 
forehead, a laugh in her ears, and the vision 
of clematis under a corn sunshade before her 
eyes. 

“ThI'; daily round, the coninion ta.sk,” 
became tinged with expectation f(.)r Elvira. 
She looked forward. H.er heart sang as she 
drove away from Ashurst, the prospect of 
amusement looming ahead—Mrs. Kenworthy 
and brightness, unweighed words, laughter, 
merry-making. It was like going into a new 
world. 

“ 1 should so love to be pretty,” she 
confided, innocently, during that pleasant 
drive. 

“Your turn will come,” said Mrs. Ken¬ 
worthy, mysteriously. 


“Bother the Middle Ages! Ashurst 
savours of them. You learn, but you don’t 
live ; it's all a mistake, that routine of prose. 
1 wonder you even long to be pretty; I should 
have thought you would have clung to the 
‘skin deep’ theory. It has been well and 
wisely stated that ‘ £<t nuit ious les chats sent 
gris'”’ .So Mrs. Kenworthy’s tongue ran 
away with her. 

“ It’s a strange name, ‘ Elvira,’ ” she said, 
“ and ought to have a history.” 

“ Oh, but it has ! Elvira was a Puritan’s 
daughter, in love with a Cavalier, Lord 
Arthur 'Palbot. She thought him unfaithful 
and lost her reason. But it came back to 
her, for he came back! Just as they had 
vowed never to part again, Cromwell’s 
soldiers arrested Lord Arthur for treason. 
As they led him to execution the Stuarts’ 
defeat was announced and free pardon to all 
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political prisoners—so he married Elvira, 
after all! Wasn’t that nice ? ” 

“ For Elvira ? Well, I don’t know ; very 
likely they fought -or, worse still, nagged. 
Marriage does not always mean ‘ live happy 
ever after.’ Still, I suppose in tiie beaten 
track of things you are. looking for a Lord 
Arthur, a (lavalier, to make or mar your 
future ! ” 

Mrs. Kenwortliy had noted the eager 
working of Elvira’s face as she tohl her 
namestike’s story. 

“ If 1 had better eyes 1 might look,” the 
girl replied, and the retort struck Mrs. Ken- 
worthy as somewhat clever, and not a little 
sad. 

The gates of Newberry Park came in sight, 
and the lodge-kec[)er appeared smiling as the 
carriage dashed by. 

“ What does it all mean ? ” Elvira was 
sitting bolt upright, staring up the drive, 
b'estoons of coloured lanterns, myriads of 
fairy lights, gave Newberry Park (juite an 
I'kirl’s (,'ourt l-shibition air ! 

“ My dear,” laughtal Mrs. Kenworthy, 
“ we are giving a big ball to-night—that was 
the surprise 1 spoke of. Afterwards you can 
say the ‘ little party ’ grew, the ‘ small affair ’ 
developed, so many jicople asked to come at 
the last moment. 1 played the humbug just 
to .get you, and now you are landed into a 
very hot-bed of worldly dissipation ! ” 

Elvira looked rather blank. “ Oh ! ” she 
gasped, “and I’ve only brought my black 
grenadine. I used to wear it before 1 put 
my hair up, but it has now been lengthened 
for second best.” 

A world of pathos trembled in her lone. 

A.gain Mrs. Kenworthy laughed, just a.s 
she had done at Elvira’s startled, “ What 
does it all mean ? ” 

“ It is a fancy dress ball,” she explained, 
“and I am going to amuse myself dressing 
you up, till you won’t know your own reflec¬ 
tion in the glass. Talk of beauty, I have 
only to wave my wand, and Cinderella is a 
Princess ! ’’ 

h'lviia lost he hiealh. When she found it 
again Mrs. Kenworthy was tenfold rewarded. 

“'.’oil are to bc'l'resden China'! You 
must jujt .give mo vour face, like a canvas, and 
let me work my artistic will upon it. 1 pride 
myself on being .able to ‘ make people up.’ 
At private theauicals I am a boon and a 
blessing. Vour wig is a thing to dream of— 
soft white cutis—dressed charmingly. 1 know 
the style will suit you. The little frock of 
painted muglin is distinctly quaint—I .don’t 
think you will be disappointed. Soft frills 


and furbelows alw'ays tell, if you know what 
I mean. Hut, there 1 I’m cracking up my 
own goods! ” 

Elvira could hardly believe it was not all 
some wonderful tale told in a dream. The 
painted muslin, ex(|uisitcly dainty, seemed 
symbolical of the new atmosphere in W'hich 
site found herself. From a little brown mouse 
she was transformed into a radiant butterfly. 
Art gave her all that Nature withheld : the soft 
bloom of the rose, the dark eyebrows and 
lashes, which threw u]) her eyes, making them 
lustrous as stars, with a twinkle of excitement, 
a s|)arklc of daring in their depths. Her new 
bc.TUty insjiired .self-confidence; she sallied 
forth to conquer—for one night only. 

Her face in its frame of white curls and 
ribbons looked flower-like, her cherry lips 
were wreathed in smiles, she was as animated 
and attractive a figure as ever eye beheld. 
Even Mrs. Kenworthy’s expectations were 
surpassed. 

“ ^'ou are a Miss Gunning — a Nell 
Ciwynne !” she exclaimed, “and I’ve created 
you! Elvira, don’t you feel bewitched? 
Haven’t I breathed upon you the spell of a 
fa.scinating world ? .Are you the same Elvira, 
the rery same who contemplated wearing 
black grenadine ? ” 

“No,” replied Elvira, “I am something 
queer and strange. Is it witchcraft, do you 
think ? 1 feci I can look the world in the 

face, simply bcc^ause my hair curls. I have 
a glorious colour, and a frock prettier than 
anything I ever imagined.” 

A sudden ini.sgiving smote Mrs. Ken¬ 
worthy. She had meant it all so well, and 
now a fear knocked at the door of her heart. 
What if her breath poisoned the butterfly 
after its brief summer ? How would the 
to-morrows of black grenadine tally with 
to-night’s ma,s()uerade? 

“ I want you to Ire hapjry, dear,” she said. 
“ But remember, it’s only fancy dress. We 
can’t always play with the iricturcsque side of 
life. I don’t want my little piece of Dresden 
china broken by careless hands.” 

Elvira under.stood. 

“ You need not’ be afraid that I shall 
forget the chat gris under the mask.” 

Mrs. Kenworthy remembered the words as 
she watched Elvira’s success. Not a man 
but looked twice at the delicate figure in 
painted muslin, and, looking again, sought 
her acquaintance. 

“ I’ve found you a Givalier, a real Cavalier 
in curls,” whispered the hostess in Elvira’s 
ear, “and, strangely enough, his name is 
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Arthur. You see, I liave not forgotten the 
story of Elvira ■ ’’ 

The girl turned, to find herself facing a 
tall figure. 

“ You mu.st sjiare me a dance,” he said, 
after the conventional bow. He spoke, 
imjiressively, tinawed by the sight of her full 
card. 

“ Must,” she said ; “ must, indeed ! ” and 
showed her white teeth. 

“ Not one, but many,” he persisted, exer¬ 
cising the magnetic charm of a strong |>er- 
sonality. “ 1 have so much I want to say 
to you.” 

Surprised at his tone she relin(|uished her 
will, fluttering with jileasurc, and outwardly 
pouting.. 

“ 1 can’t think what you ttin have to say ! ” 

It was more a (juestion than a surmise. 
He smiled, and drew her among the dancers. 

“ It’s nice this,” he murmured, “ I’ve been 
watching you, and wailing till I could get 
Mrs. Kenworthy to introduce me. 1 feel 
the very fact of our dressing ourselves up 
like so many children should sweep away 


restraint and swamp conventionality. 
I didn’t want to come to-night. I 
w'as dragged, coerced, enticed 1 I 
carried boredom with me into the 
room, writ big upon my features—I, 
a gay Cavalier of the Stuart period ! 
Then I saw you, a dream of furbe¬ 
lows and powder—can you gue.s.s the 
sequel ? ” 

“Your boredom burst like a ball of 
smoke, pouf! Wiu saw, and the 
world changed. ^'oll came to scowl, 
you stayed to smile. And why ? 
l’>('(';iuse of these same furbelows. It’s 
funny, isn’t it - that we are none of 
us ourselves to-night ? ” 

The music ceased, and they drifted 
away to the gardi-n. 

“I wish,” he said, “wa; could put 
aside the mas(|ueradc and talk truth. 
I should like to hear about your life. 
You don’t stand on a manteliiiece all 
day with a crook in your hands ; you 
are not always 'Drc.silen t.ihina’?” 

“What do you [licture my life?” 
she asked. 

‘“Coulcur de rose’ — a sort of 
muslin ha/e, with flowers trailing over 
it, a summer existenca:, summer in 
your heart always, and love at your 
elbow constantly. In fact, I should 
think that love positively jostles you. 
Now own )ou have hosts of admirers 
bu//,ing round like bees to a flower? 
You are ctucI to the majoritv, perhaps kind 
to the few - those who are fortunate in 
kindling pity. I'ell me, ‘Dresden China,’ 
am I right?” 

He scanned her eagerly with his deep blue 
eyes. She noticed the lashes were dark, but 
w’ithout paint upon them. Artifice had not 
touched a line of his face nor a shade of his 
skin, and his smile made her feel suddenly 
giddy, stupidly faint. He was hand.sorne, 
there was no mi.staking it; handsome enough 
to be dangerous. 

“You paint a jirctty picture,” she replied, 
lightly. “ V'ou talk of my heart .is if its 
doors were open to a levee.” 

“ 1 —for one —would walk in-” He 

bent over her boldly, and caught her hand. 
His w'ords came like the whispering wind. 

“ I really don’t know what 1 should do 
with you ! ” '■ 

She was playing up to her part—“Dresden 
China ” threw him a smile and a careless 
sally—but the real Elvira trembled, turning 
cold. 

Remember the chat gris, she told herself, 
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under her breath, but did not draw away lier 
hand. Just the “ sweet ” of the moment, the 
dawning of joys unrealized, the birtl) of a 
deep emotion—Elvira lent a listening ear. 
She drank in the flattery, while he, seeing her 
eyes glow and .soften, let the flattery slide, 
becoming more serious, under the subtle 
magic of nmlual aUr;u'li<m. 

*“ Dresden China,’ ’’he said, alter they hail 
danced again, and discovered fresh paths in 
the garden of flowers, “ need it be all ])lay ? 
When the white curls are laid aside, and the 
painted muslin is crushed -when we arc 
modern man and woman again, can’t we lake 
u|) the thread of our story—can’t this frieiul- 
s h i [) go on? 

Little girl, why 
are you so sweet 
to a strange 
Cavalier unless 
-unless-” 

“Oh, no," she 
gasped, “yell 
misunderstand 

Her eyes fell. 

“ It can’t end 
with to night. 

\\t: must meet 
•again-’’ 

“ I nifiossible, 
it —it would not 
be the same.” 

“ No, but per¬ 
haps better. 

You move me 
strangely ; you 
make me cate 
more than a little 
about a future 
meeting. Why 
do you .say ‘im¬ 
possible’? 

There is no such 
word when love 

prompts though probably you don’t believe 
in love at first sight.” 

“ 1 hardly believe in first sight love; 
second sight is the greater lest. Our friend¬ 
ship ;.mst go out with the lights to night. I 
don’t want <0 sec you again. 1 prefer the 
memory to tlie sultsumce. W’e have mounted 
the hills this evening—been up in the clouds 
—we can’t meet down in the valley without 
spoiling our dream.” 

Elvira’s voice tjuivered - she was treading 
the borderland of tragedy. 

“I’m not”afraid of the descent, and 1 
won’t lose you altogether,” he persisted. 



“ What would you suggest ? " she asked. 
“ How could we meet ? 1 don’t know the 
way ; I have travelled so little ! ” 

lie thought a moment. In the brief 
pause Elvira counted her heart-beats. 

“ You are staying here ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I am not far away—perhaps half an 
hour’s wttlk. Do you know the gate leading 
to the cornfields, just past the entrance to 
Newberry I’ark?” 

“ Where the poppies grow,” murmured 
Elvira. “ Topiiies, like deadly nightshade, 
always retnintl me of ilcath.” 

“ I’oppies,’’ he said, ignoring her morbid 
fancy; “why, 
there arc acres 
of them, flutter¬ 
ing streaks, that 
stretch for miles! 
We might meet 
by the thin red 
line, in the 
morning, you 
and I —think of 
it, ‘Dresden 
Cliina,’ where 
the ])oppies 
grow.” 

“About what 
time ? ” 

Her lips quiv¬ 
ered. She could 
hardly frame the 
words. 

“ At noon.” 
She bowed 
her head. 

“Will you 
(iromise ? ” He 
put tlie question 
eagerly. 

“I promise.” 
Site looked 
him full it) the 
in her glistening 
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face, and there were tears 
eyes. 

“ l.ittlc girl,” he whispered, “why did God 
make you so beautiful ? It was hard on us 
poor men ” 

“Perhaps,” .she stammered, “God is not 
altogether to blame.” 

Mrs. Kenwoithy passed at that moment; 
her sliadow fell between them. 

III. 

The morning came. Elvira’s nerves seemed 
on wires. None of last night’s beauty was 
visible, for her eyes, unaccustomed to late 
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hours, were heavy, and she looked even paler 
than usual. It was a morning of fear, tinged 
witii regret and gowned in brown holland. 

Mrs. Kenworthy bu.sied herself with letter- 
writing, upon Elvira’s earnest assurance she 
wanted no amusing. The afternoon meant 
a return drive to Ashurst, and the few hours 
remaining were fraugiit with destiny. Two 
plans formed in her mind a po.ssihle way of 
e.scape from humiliation, if “ he ” failed to 
recognise “ Dresden Clhina” in her “earthen¬ 
ware” attire. 

She walked down 
the drive with flag- 
g i 11 g, n e r v o u s 
ste[)s; she opened 
the gale ; her hand 
trembled; she 
looked for the 
blood-red pojipies, 
and the cornfield 
swam before her 
eyes. A strange, 
sharp pang piercetl 
her heart, a quiek- 
e nin g of the 
breath, an over- 
[lowering emotion. 

She dared not own 
to herself how 
much hung ujion 
the coming meet¬ 
ing. Instead of a 
Cavalier, up-to-date 
manhood in a light 
suit. Instead of 
powder and 
patches, an insig¬ 
nificant young per¬ 
son, like a field- 
mouse, shooting 
furtive glances 
along the corn. She 
came nearer, and 
though he saw her 
coming, he looked 
through the field- 
mouse, with eyes seeking a butterfly beyond, 
seeking only the (link cheeks and dark lashes 
of la.st night’s infatuation. 

“ I’ve come with a ine.s.sage,” .said a small 
voice at his elbow. “That is—if—if you 
are Mr. Carlisle?" 

He started, raised his hat, and owned to 
the name. 

“A message,” continued Elvira, humbly, 
“from my cousin. Miss Lethbridge.” 

In a moment his face brightp,nsd with 
interest. 


“She—can’t—come—this morning,” the 
words faltered, shivered, as they rang out 
with an odd, metallic sound. “ She had to 
leave early, so she confided in me. 1 know' 
all about it. -She hopes you won’t think her 
very ungrateful after your kindness.” 

“ My kindness ! ” he laughed, bitterly ; “ it 
w.as she who was kind. And, you know, she 
told yon ! ” 

He looked down wonderiiigly at the 
messenger, so unlike the (i[)arklitig cot[uette. 

“ Did she care 
at all ? ” he asked. 
“ Did she want to 
see me again ? ” 
Elvira shook her 
head. 

'// “ You were just 

'' a (lassing episode ! 
She will (Hit aside 
the memory, and 
go on, as if last 
night had never 
been. She belongs 
to another world - 
she knows she can 
never be anything 
to you. She may 
have believed in 
you last night, just 
for a few minutes, 
but this morning 
her mind changed, 
ns minds do ! You 
need never give 
the matter another 
thought.” 

“ \’on are very 
sure?” he said, 
shaijily. 

“ 1 know her .as 
as I know 
myself” 

“ You are just— 
well, just a very little 
.alike,” he replied, 
“ only-” 

He checked himself, and bit his under-li|) 
savagely. 

“ Are you disappointed ? ” Elvira asked 
the question timidly. 

“ Of course,” he muttered. “ I can’t help 
myself—she was so wonderful, so bright, 
S|)arkling,.and magnetic ; there was something 
aliout her different to other peo|rle. Then 
she was so beautiful! I’m only human. 
We danced, and ‘made helieve,’ till I suit- 
pose she turned my head. I thought perhaps 
she cared a little. 1 was a fool, that’s all! ” 
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“ Probably she was a fool, too ! ” 

“No, no,” he interrupted, quickly; “not a 
word against her, please. I’m chucked, and 
there’s an end of it--she had friends enough— 
lovers enough—I quite understand. It was 
nice of you to trouble to play messenger. I 
^am afraid I must seem .very gruff anil rude. 
A man is often a Invar when he can’t get 
what he want.s. 1 lave you ever found vour- 
s(dl done out of something which meant 
everything? If .so, you will be lenient 
towards me, and esense.” 

lilvira nodded. She could not spe.ak for 
a moment. 

“ Really ? ” he queried, in response to the 
silent assimt. “ I’in so sorry ; shall we shake 
hands over it?” She gave him her little 
brown fingers. 

“ ^■()u are her cousin,” he murmured, and 
the sentiment in the thought .seemed to thrill 
him. “ l>o you see her often ?” 

“Oh ! very, verv often.” 

“ 1 wonder 'f 1 dare ask you a favour ! ” 

lilvira encouraged him with a liickering 
smile. 

“ You tire sometimes with Mrs. Kenworthy. 

T often stay down here at my brother in¬ 
law’s. If occasionally we could arrange to 
meet you might, [lerhajis, tell me about Miss 
Lethbridge. When she hears I still think 
of her she may possibly come back to me. 

1 would give much to see her again.” 

Elvira turned hot and then deadly cold. 
She wtis hurt, yet flattered — she glowed, 
she chilled — she promised her friendship, 
(.iradually her reserve thawed : she actually 
tried to console him, though her own pain 
(tried for solai.te. 

He thanked Elvira; he gave his card ; he 
walked back to the gate, talking of “ the 
other Miss Lethbridge ” who had faded out 
of his life—leaving her shadow vividly photo¬ 
graphed in the foreground of his memory. 

Elvira burst into Mrs. Kenworthy’s pre¬ 
sence, a pitiful object to sec. 

“ My child, what has happened ? \'ou 
are r.s white as a sheet! ” 

'I’he “irl felt heiself drawn into motherly 
a; ms 

“'I'ell me all about it. Something has 
worried you. Tell me, and don’t mind. 1 
never repeat, and I might be able to help 
you.” • 

Elvira took courage. She buried her face 
in Mrs. K. nworthy’s lap, gasping out the 
whole story, not holding back a single detail 
of conquest* or failure. I'he confession 
demanded sympathy ; she looked up when 


all was told, expecting it as her right. 
Wonder of wonders, Mrs. Kenworthy smiled 1 

“ Oh ! ” she exclaimed ; “ oh 1 Elvira, I 
could shake you for these tears ! Why, it’s 
just a lovely romance ; it .scintillates with 
unlimited possibilities, which expand at a 
mere glance. What a little goose you are 1 ” 

T’.ivira’s eyes grew larger ; she sat on her 
heels, and sniffed liack her woe. 

“ You poor, pitiful object 1 How ever am I 
to leach you sense if you run away and 
muddle things behind my back ? Of course 
you should have told him la.st night you were 
painted like Jezebel, and bewigged out of 
knowledge ! You should have made fun of 
yoursi'lf till he cxpecl xl to see a perfect 
ogress by daylight. Don’t you .see you must be 
funny? (Irief sits appallingly on you, while 
humour becomes your style to [icrfection. 
.After all, it was still you. Personality can 
triumph at any time over mere flesh, if 
rightly used. But instead of retaining your 
vivacity you went to him with a long face 
and a mes.s.age. Now to recover the lost 
ground 1 Elvira, are you up to it ? Are you 
any good ? Or will you just go back to 
Ashurst to sit over your needlework and 
listen to sermons ? ” 

Elvira’s eyes sparkled now ; her smile met 
Mrs. Kenworthy’s, and rivalled it in radiance. 

“ Oh 1 teach me,” she said ; “ teach me. 

I am so tired of my vegetable life. I want 
to play a little in the sun ! ” 

IV. 

Mrs. Kenwokiiiv was the worker of 
miracles. She had accustomed Ashurst to 
her constant “ jiouncings,” in other words, 
visits, which meant carrying off Elvira to the 
garden of the llespcride.s. I'ilvira, an apt 
pupil, answered to the touch of the magic 
hand. Arthur Carlisle — attracted — came 
often and stayed long. He found her 
original. Inquiries for “Dresden China” 
slackened, and the <]uainl little field-mouse 
began to outshine the butterfly. 

“ M)u arc like her—really very like,” he 
said one day. 

“ Who ? ” asked lilvira. 

“Why, that cousin of yours.” 

“ Oh ! of course ; for the moment 1 had 
forgotten ! By the way, she is coming here 
to-night.” 

“Here?” he gasped; “to—to Newberry 
Park?” 

“ Yes, have you any objection ? You 
ought to be so plea.sed.' 

Elvira’s lips were suppressing a smile, but 
mischief lurked in her eyes. 
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“ I believe you are joking.” 

“ No, upon niy word of honour. You see, 

I h.ive always liad your interests at heart.” 

She was seated in a hammock, swinging 
herself lazily. 

I don’t want to see lier,” he said, almost 
fiercely. 

“ Vou are like a weathercock,” IClvira 
deckared, “always changing. You don’t 
know what you do want 1 ” 

“Don’t I !” he mulUwed, mysteriously. 

“ Well, she will he vitv disappointed after 
all I’ve been telling her if you look as sulky 
as you do now. There isn’t the .slightest 
chance of her falling in love with you. 
Besides, if you are not very civil you will 
make me appear so 
foolish. h'or the- last 
month I have been 
trying to bring about 
this meeting, at great 
pains to myself and 
Mrs. Ken worthy. I 
must say I am not 
struck by your grati¬ 
tude.” 

“ Can’t you see 
how it is ? Are you 
so blind? I could 
make jrretty .speeches 
to your cousin, but 
with you 1 seem 
tongue - lied. 1 t’s all 
so diflerent. The 
one was a passing 
infatuation: her 
prettiness dazzled 
me; she was nothing 
but a wax doll. Now, 
you — well, you’ie 
worth a thousand of 
her 1 lUvira, before 
she comes, won’t you 
promise-” 

Hut Elvira slip¬ 
ped out of the 
hammock, with pro¬ 
test on tongue and feature. 

“ Wait,” she said, “ till after to-night. 1 
hand you over to her, I—.” 

He gave chase to the retreating figure; 
laughter llitted through the groves of syringa. 
The apples in the orchard were golden—the 
garden f)f the Hesperides breathed love. And 
“ Dresden China” was coming, Elvira told him 
so again and again. 

The other Miss Lethbridge was not to 
arrive till after dinner 


Arthur Carlisle declared he should order 
his dog-cart early. 

“ It’s a great shame,” said Elvira, “ but so 
like a man ! ” 

“Half-past nine ; 1 have sent word it is to 
be round punctually,” he told her, ignoring 
the hard criticism. “ Before 1 go, can’t we 
have a word alone in the garden ? ” ‘ 

“Ah! it was a poppy-field once — with 
somebody else-” 

“ Don’t remind me of Ural.” 

Elvira treated his feelings ruthles.sly. 
Nevertheless, she found herself in the 
garden. The moon shone, but (here were 
no Japanese lanterns. .Still, she thought 
of the fancy dress ball. 

“Dearest,” he 
whispered (for she 
was “ dearest ” lo 
him now), “if that 
girl comes before 
half-past nine, do try 
and prevent our 
meeting. It would 
just spoil the bright¬ 
est night in all my 
life.” 

“ 1 am very sorry, 
Arthur ” (she called 
him “ Arthur ” for 
the first time), “ but 
I’m afraid it’s quite 
impossible. There is 
no escape. Even 
now 1 feel her [)rc- 
.scnce, and half sus- 
f)ect .sho hears us 
talking, or secs what 
we do. Can you re¬ 
member the sj)Ot 
where you sat with 
her that evening ? 
We are rvalking to¬ 
wards it now! You 
asked her whether it 
must end as it had 
begun — in play ? 
You pictured the while curls laid aside, 
and the painted muslin crushed. You 
talked of the to-morrow, when you and she 
would be modern man and woman agaii. 

‘ No such word as impossible,’ you said, and 
asked it she believed in love at first sight. 
Perhaps you have forgotten her answer: 
‘ Second sight is the greatest test.’ After that 
you waited by ‘ the thin red line,’ where the 
poppies grew, and I came to you with a 
message. History is repeating ilself to-night. 
‘Dresden China’ sends another message. 
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She is here already and entreats an interview. 
She wants to make a full e.\]jlanation. She 
begs you will see her in the garden. J''or 
my sake you must consent—I will send her 
to you. It you still care for me after the 
meeting -when you hear from her lips how 
1 have deceived )ou — 

“ Idvini ! What do you mean ? ” 

*• Stay where you are and y(ni shall know 
—all in good time.” She pointed to a rustic 
seat. “‘Dresden (ihina’ must find you 
there, under the willow the weeping willow 
— for tears.” 

W'ilh these mysterious words KIvira left 
him. 

’I'lie moments crept by, the night seemed 
full of magic. 'I'wo faces haunted him ; the 
face of the woman he loved, and the face of 
the woman who once failed him. W'hat 
should he sav to the newcomer? 'I'ell her 
of Ifbira? Claim the quiet garden for 
lOKira alone and siaid the intruder away? A 
moineul of u venge, and then the shadow 
would pass, the 
shadow darki-n 
ing the night's 
glorv. 

1 low llu' time 
dr.igged ; live 
minutes, ten 
minutes passi 
then lie lit 
cigaiette. I’le 
si'utiy a lustling 
in llu trees be¬ 
hind him whis 
pered ol a pre 
sence. lie would 
not turn, he cared 
so little. The 
light to.ieh of a 
h a n d o n h i s 
shoulder forced 
attention, lie 
rose. The moon 
shone full on 
t b n 
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before him, a fantastic form clad in painted 
muslin, the very .same furbelowed lady of 
powder, iiatchcs, and smiles, shaking her 
white curls at him and toying with a 
crook. 

“ Vou thought I broke my promise, that 
mistaken morning,” she said—and lo I the 
voice w.as IClvira's ! “ You so little under¬ 

stood your poor ‘ Dresden China ’! Mow is 
it she has forgiven you ? ” 

'I'he words trembled. They .sent music 
through every fibre of his being. They told 
the simple story in song. It was a wondrous 
glad awakening ! 

He held the little piece of “ I fresden China ” 
at arms’ length and scanned her by the light 
of the moon. The st.ars twinkkal less 
brightly than her laughing eyes. Time 
glided by unnoticed, like the silent stream 
of a river making its way unheeded to 
Destiny’s vast si'.i. 

Mrs. Kenworthy sent the ilog-cart away, 
and waited witli- 
oiit a murmur. 
•She. was jiroud 
of her pupil. 
“ W'hat a night 
for a success ! ” 
she .said, breath¬ 
ing in the scent 
of roses and 
ga/.ing at the 
moon. .She knew 
her labours were 
finished, and 
drew down the 
curtain with a 
sigh of satisfac¬ 
tion. 

‘‘Quite a 
com.mon pl ace 
ending,” she 
thought. “ l?ut 
rather a jiretty 
play, on the 
whole ! ” 
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ll’hich IS the Finest B nil ding vi the IVorld? 

THE CHOICE oi' OUR LEADINO ARCHITECTS. 

] 5 y Fkkukrick Doi.man. 


HAT i.s our present day ideal 
in architecture? Every Cook’s 
tourist knows from conven¬ 
tional guide-books that there 
are certain buildings in various 
coujitries which he is e,\))ected 
to admire, but it is pretty certain that the 
expectation is not always realized. 'I'he hun¬ 
dreds of edifices that are .starred in Murray 
or I’aedeker cannot all ap|)eal with e<]ual 
force to the cultivated taste of .our living 
masters in the art of building beautifully. 
On the other hand, there must be some which 
more or less leali/.e their highest ideals. 
Vt'hich are these poems in stone and marble? 

Mr. (leorge Aitchison, R.A., the I’rofessor 
of Architecture in the Royal Academy 


our conversation he had two large portfolios 
brought into the room, filled with photographs 
and engravings of European buildings which 
he had seen for himself at one time or the 
other. 

As we rummaged over the contents of the 
])ortfolios Mr. Aitchi.son ' successively men¬ 
tioned, with more or less admiration, the 
Pantheon at Rome, the Church of .S. Maria 
della Saluta at Venice, Amiens and Milan 
Cathedrals, St. Ceorge’s Hall, Liverpool, and 
the Opera House, Paris. Put it was to the 
Pantheon that his thoughts again and again 
returned. 

“Of course, I am speaking of the interior 

the exterior is comparatively insignificant. 1 
admire it mainly because of its exiiuisite 
simplicity. In architecturi' as in literature 




hroma HhiiUt thk pan thkon a t [ ltro{/i, Hiimn. 

(Selrctcii hy Mr. (ieorge Aitohisun, R.A.) 

Th** I’AtuIicoii. iln- lK -.t-|)rcMTv»Mt slruptiirc of Aiicu’iit Korn**, is ahiuit yt-ars olt!. Iiiiilt as a icniple Ity th<* Krnpprf>r iltulrian, 
il was p.it.stv inteil in A.ri. (sm) ;is a Clirislian t:l»urpli. 'l lic interior, llglHcd liy an njMTtiirc in llte celUio of the ilonM*. is -.o 
btaiiiihil iliai ihc iiaiiic I'aiitiic jii is .sii|)}><>sc(l tt> li.ivf been tlcrived frt>ni its iTscmlilnnct' h.> flic vauli of Hoavpn. 'I'lir (ionDf is 
l-otli in heigiit and (ii.>incf(:r. ‘I'lic I’anthcon <-(>nlains, among oilivr tomhs, llinsc of Kapliacl and f^u late King of Italy, 

Viirtor Ibtiiinaiiut-I. 


Schools, and the designer (among manv 
'vlier beautiful buildings) of the late Lord 
Leighton's house, devoted an hour at his 
residence in Harley .Street one afternoon to 
the consideration of uiy question. To assist 


the art should never be visible. 1 remember 
reading .somewhere in a book by Anatole 
I’miice that purity of style was like a beam 
of light across a room. You can’t .sec the 
colours in the light, although you know they 
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are there. So it is with tile I’antlieon 
it proiluce.s an impression of i>erfect symine 
try, hut no effort on tlie part of the architect 
can be seen to produce this effect. In tlie 
Paris Opera House, on the other hand, 
beautiful though it is, there is too much 

labour apjjarent.tlie arrangement of the 

elaborate .staircases, for instance, always gave 
me this feeling.’’ 

“ The name of the architect of the Roman 
Pantheon cannot even be conjectured?” 

“No, unlortunately tin- Romans were very 
careless aliout the fame of their artists, w'ho 
were mostly 1 Ireck slaves, and althotigh 
making good use of their talents, never gave 
them the honours bestowed upon successful 
soldiers and administrators. Until a few 
years ago it was ahvays supposrsl that the 
I’anthcon was part of the baths built by 
•Agrippa, but a I'Vcnchman, who h.id obtained 
the permission ol the (loreminent to make a 
thorough ex.miinalion of the building, found 
bricks in vaiioiis parts of it that boie the 
stamp of the lanpcror Hadrian. This dis 
covery made it clear that the Pantheon t ould 
not have l.)ceii built before 1 ladrian’s reign, 
and it is now thought to liaw been designed 
as a kind of temple of heroes.” 

“Isn’t it possible that further research, 


such as this Frenchman undertook, might 
reveal the architect’s name? ” 

“ It is ])ossible that it maybe hidden in 
the stone somewhere about the building, but 
hardly probable, I think. As I have said, 
the Roman emperors were indifl'erent to their 
architects’ re|)utation. Hadrian himself has 
got the crerlit for several btiildings, which were 
probably designed by him only in the sense 
in which a rich man of to day is said to de¬ 
sign his own house be( atise he tells an archi¬ 
tect what sort of house he wants. The name 
of only one of Hadrian’s architects Apollo- 
doi us lias come down to us, and he is said 
to have been put to death'(|uite early in the 
reign because he critici .eil too smerely one 
of the Finperor’s architectural jilans.” 

I appealed nc.\t to Mr. Alfred Watcrhou.se, 
R.A., the designer of the Manchester 'I'own 
Hall, the Natural History Museum (.South 
Kensington), the National l.iberal (llul), and 
other noteworthy buildings of our time, who 
shares with three other R..\.’s and three 
a.k.a.’s the reprrscnlation of architecture at 
I’urlinglon Housis 

“This ipieslion—which do ] consider the 
best of the world’s buildings? — is one, 
curiously enough, whii h has never been put 





h'roma i*hoti).bv\ st. mark’s, vfmick—RXT i-.KitiK. {E. Alitmri, 


(Selected by Mr. Alfred Walrrboiisc, U.A.) 

Thor • has ’»?eii ft cliuri.h ui. this famous she since the nliilh century. 'Vhe present <'di(‘u'c may be said to have l>een built l»elween 
the elcveiillt ruul llie liiireiitli ceiiluries, by architects wlufse iiHinc.s have been mostly fort;i)Ucn. Kpypt, (Jreecv, and tlie Orient 
gct.erally weic tiespoiietl for ibc dcctiratioti t>f St. Mark’s. l-’ivt; hiuuind columns of porphyry ami costly marbles adorn the 
itiicrior and exterior. The bcll-lowcr adjoining, which is 316ft. high, wat. built bci*<'-n titiB and iijo. 
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to me before,” lie remarked at tlie outset of 
my ehat with him in his rooms at New Caven¬ 
dish Street, W. “ 1 admit its great interest, 
but at the s-mie time it is exeeedingly diffi¬ 
cult—I am afraid I shall require still further 
time for its consideration. 

“'I'he names of so many different buildings 
occur to me as standing for certain (|ualities. 
For instance, I might mention St. Mark’s, at 
Venice, for beauty of appe.arance, and St. 
Peter’s, at Rome, for size. There is another 
stumbling block in the difference of styles. 
When 1 was a youth, studying the arehi- 


again, architecture is not merely one of the 
fine arts. It has to do with the necessities 
and conveniences of life. ^I’hese have both 
to be considered, and it is difficult, indeed, 
to judge between them in making such a 
choice ;is you would have me make.” 

Mr. Waterhouse, it will be seen, had taken 
the most stringent view of the iiuestion I 
had propounded to him. Of the other 
architects of eminence \i’hom 1 had con¬ 
sulted in the meantime 1 doubt whether 
more than one or two would have committed 
themselves to one building .as the finest in 



ti-cliire of France and Italy, everyliody was 
for (loihic, and 1 would hardly look at a 
Kenai.s.sance building, although I have lived 
long enough to recognise that the Renaissance 
style has its beauties and merits. Hut if I 
wire to suggest a (iothic building for illustra¬ 
tion in your article, jirobably not one architect 
in 500 would agree with me. No, you must 
let me think the matter over for a few days.” 

In a few days, accordingly, Mr. W'aterhouse 
wrote to me as follows : 

■‘Though 1 have thought about the subject, 
I have to re|)ort that I have come to no 
decision as to a building to be preferred by 
me before all others. It seems so difficult 
to judge of a building on its abstract merits, 
independently of its associations. Then 


the world. The building they respectively 
nominated for illustration in this article must 
be regarded - unle.ss it otherwise appears 
from their conversation with me- only as 
exemplifying the highest achievement in 
architecture which they had seen. In this 
sense, therefore, 1 am justified in associating 
St. Mark’s with Mr. Waterhouse’s name. 

Mr. R. Phene Sjiiers, F.S.A., F.K.I.H.A., 
Master of the Architectunil .School at the 
Royal Academy, had a chat with me one 
evening as he presided over his class. 

“ You ask me,” he remarked at the outset, 
with somewhat forbidding severity, as though 
I trifled with a great subject, “to-make a 
choice of one building, regardle.ss of time 
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Tlwlo.hvl T!ri-; MOSOUIi OK ST. SOI’IIIA, CONSTANTINOIT.R — EXTKklt»R. {Sebah A: JouHUcr. 


Iij’ Mr. U. Phftii* Spiers, I* . li. I. li. A.) 

'I'his, liir innsl imporium •>! jIh* <;eclvsi;isti(al l»mlil»ngs oC C^'nstaniinopl'*, «l;<ies frtim 5 , 3 .’. lif.iui’ liuiH 
a;- .1 ('111 (;lnin.li Inuii llie of Atilliciiiliis of 'rtali«*> and Kidi»rus of Miletus. Ion 

tlioiis.uid workiiicii :n«'to have hecu euKaced, juid ihc rrist icat lioil a iin’Ilion sli*r)iiiK, altliotiuh 
llic iij'va v.tliiiihlo iii.iii-' ial;> were n}»raiii<al I'y the plitijihT ul ancient leiuples. 'I In; inti iioi i'* >;ciu.-vally 
lilt* iiiorr adiiiiic'd. 'riie rlrane is iRofi. hinh. 


IT ( ouiitry. VVfll, 1 might mentior) one of 
ilk: pyramids, altliough you would protmhly 
reply tliat the pyramids are marvels of human 


lahour ratlier than 
of liunian art, a 
triumph of truild- 
ing construction 
rather than of 
architecture. I 
am afraid that the 
best I can do is 
to give you a list 
of twelve build¬ 
ings which may 
be regarded as 
be.st exemplifying 
successive periods 
and styles.” 

W i t h these 
words, Mr. Spiers 
look out a sheet 
of note-paper from 
his desk and, with 
some deliberation 
over each name, 
wrote out the fol¬ 
lowing list : The 
reni|)le of The¬ 
seus, Athens ; 
|-*antlieon, Rome; 
St. Mark’s, Venice; 
Haddon Hall, 1 lerbyshire ; Holland Housi, 
l.ondon; St. Paul’s ; Maison Carre, Nimes ; 
St. Sophia, (lonslanlinople ; Amiens C.athe 



J^maPftoto.M the mosquk ok st. sophia, constantinopj.e—in'perior. 


(Selected by Mr. R. Pbcn4 Spiers, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A.) 
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(Jral ; St. Peter’s, Rome; liloi.s CbAteau ; 
Houses of Parliament, Westminster. 

Put can you not say wliieli of these 
twelve you would sjrare if ruthless fate 
ordained that r.leven were to iierish ? ” 

“ y\s I would not havi; one destroyed I 
should hardly rare to undertake; that 
responsihility. Hut I dare.say in general 
estimation the first place should he given to 
the Houses of Parliament- and Sir Charles 
Barry’s work is certainly one of the liest 
among that of modern architects. Mr. 
Norman Shaw, R.A., has, 1 helicvc, measured 
the whole building, the Houses of Parliament 
being probably the only modern building to 


changed somewhat in favour of the Renais¬ 
sance style of architecture, be has obtained a 
first-hand knowledge of the churches and 
palaces of Italy. 

“(ireenwich Hospital, or, as it is now 
called, the Royal Naval t.'ollege,” Mr. 
licichcr remarks as he sits in his chambers 
in Hanover Sipiare, “ has a most admirable 
combination of qualitiiis. The building has 
both c.xtcrnal ami inttjrnal beauty, the 
grouping is splendid, and it was e.vccllently 
adapted, I should say, to the |)urpose for 
which it was originally (;rccted. .S)metinies 
an Amt.'rican visitor comes to me in Condon, 
and 1 always tell him to go and sec (ireen- 



Fmniariytt» hy\ <;,a-.i:NwjLH m .r- ai.. [h‘. 1'nt.li .i t■>, 

M.-JoKii IM. hci. \.K.A) 

Grernwich which oct'Upit s iht: sht of .'1 p.il.'ti.f, waw huih j»a* lly in ihc rt ipci < It.'irlc 11. (fiotn tl« w»;-os h\- 1 .ii-jo 

Jones) untl parity in lho.sr of Wiilinin jnnl Mai v nti<l « hi' c i .\nnt U'-".: ilfsift: • io- Sir t hri>f<'|ilti-r MVt ;i). It wc- Hit- iv iori»'.<- of 
,^,<>■>0 naval pcnsloiicrs nmil apil )•. mo'v hiiowt: .i, tic koyal Nakal (..oUlrc. 


which such a comiilimcnt has bicn |iaid. 
Hut my own dream, my own ideal, of an hi 
teclural beauty h.as alw.ays been tin; church, 
now the Mosque, of .St. Sophia at Constanti 
nople, although I once spent a month 
drawing the Parthenon at Athens.” 

Mr. .Sjiiers spioke with learned enthu 
siasm of the “Church of the Hivine Wisdom.” 
as the celebrated mosque was originally 
called when designed by Anthemius ol 
'I ralles and Isidorusof Miletus, the Rmperor 
Justinian’s architects, about 53.; a.d. of the 
bold span of the arches and the sfilcndour 
of the dome, and of tl^e ric h variety of the 
decoration of the interior, with its marble 
pillars and mosaics. 

Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., had little 
herfitation in giving his vi.rdict for C.reenwich 
Hospital as an almo.st perfect exam|)le of 
architectural art. And this notwithstanding 
the fact that as a young man, when he 
shared the prevalent feeling for (lothic, Mr. 
Belcher travelled extensively in (iermany; 
and in recent years, when his views have 


wi’ i) Hospital as an example of the best in 
liii^iisii .in hiU'cturc, for my civn jciit, I am 
never tired of going to see it. 1 h.ivc drawn 
it iiiauy limes, and I bav< .seen it under 
almost i-vcry iinagiivible asp'’.ct. As vou 
kn.)\v, we have an Aeademy diniii'r every 
smnim r at the ‘ Old Ship,’and onci' or twice, 
looking at the Hospit.al in the moonlight 
from the !, iti;! windows, its niistj-grey Port¬ 
land stone has had as fine an effeel as 
.iiiything in Venice.” 

“ J suppose Inigo Jones and Sir (Christo¬ 
pher Wren may he said to have eollahoratecl 
in the design of (Ireenwieh Hospital ?” 

“ Wt;ll, the west wing was built from 
designs by Inigo Jones in the reign of 
Charles II., and when Wren received his in 
structions under Queen Anne he had to plan 
a building with which this* could he iiKor- 
jiorated, and in doing this he showed, 1 think, 
r;xtraordinary skill. Other architects have 
also had a hand in both exterior and interior. 
'I’lic oldest ])art, for instance, waswehuilt early 
in this century, and the cha|)el had to he re¬ 
built after a fire. But Wren’s original design 
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has doniiiiatfd tlie work of all Iiis successors, 
and the different features of tlic building, 
the four separate blocks and tlie sttveral 
quadrangles, the spacious frontage and the 
varying height, are still in pcrlect keejjing 
with each other. On the other hand, the 
interior has suffered from the pulling-about 
caused by the change of |)urpose thirty years 
ago from a pensioners’ abode to a naval 
college. 'I'hc best general view of the 
buiUiing is undoullledly to be obtained from 
the deck of a river steamer, and almost every 
Londoin.r is familiar with it, I siqipo.se, from 
that standpoint, lint it is necesstiry to go 
into the building to fully a|)[)reeialc its 
e.xtcrnal arehiteeture, to say nothing of the 
handsome jiainted hall and other features of 
the interior. ” 

1 remind Mr. lieleher of the saying of one 
of our distinguished foreigtt visitors th;it 
“the I'.nglish put their poor into palaces and 
their princes in'o poor hou.ses.’’ The epigram 
had reference to t'lreenwich llospitttl (wlu-n 
it was :i home for siiperantuiated sailors) and 
Ihtekitightim I’alaec with its de|)lot'able archi 
teclnre. 

Mr. bilcher, who was a ]ntpil of Mr. 
Street, h.id illustrated his argument 

about (ireetnvich Hospital by several eti 
gnivitigs of the building, taking them from a 
large eabitict full of sttch things. Atnong 
these souvenirs of his architectitral studies at 
liotne and abroad are drtiwings of sotne of 
the matty itnportatit bitilditigs he has himself 


designed, such as the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in the City, atid Lord lildon’s 
country sent, .Stowell J’ark. 1 atn .also inter¬ 
ested in one or two of his models, such as 
the clock tower of the town hall he is 
building at Colchester, which give me a 
clearer idea of the method by which an 
architect’s mental eonce|)tions are translated 
into bricks atid mortar, inttrble :md stone. 

It is as an architect of private houses 
mainly that Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A., 
made his reputation, and not the least inter¬ 
esting of the matiy he has designed is his 
owti residence in Ellerd le Road, Hamp¬ 
stead, where 1 had an after dinner chat with 
him otic evening on the subject of this .article. 

“ My choice, ’ said Mr. Shaw, ahnost im¬ 
mediately, “is St. Ceorge’s Hall, Liverpool. 
I doti’t .see why otie shotild not prefer a 
builditig in one’s own country if this is 
Itossible. 1 have been all over tlm Conti¬ 
nent, and I have certainly seen nothing ftner 
in its way than St. Ceorge’s Hall, if as line. 
Of course, the I’alaee of justice, in Rrussels, 
for inst.inee, is ineomjiarably bigger ; bitt St. 
(ieorge's Hall, although less tnnbitious in its 
design, is more suttcessful than some of these 
Continental edifices. Its simplicity makes it 
the more impressive, and, whilst striking to the 
eye, the design i.s full of refmemenl. Although 
jieople generally don’t seem to realize it - - 
not even Liver|)tidliiU)s — we have in St. 
Ccorge’s Hall, Liverpool, a Imilding for all 



n p/iuto. l>It) ST. GEORI.K's HALL, l.IVKRJ'tH)L. ’ BfotPIl, 


(SHfctcd by Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A.) 

St Hall'-wn', frtctc.! in jS^4, whfii thn assizes were removed to l.ivcrp.iol, and is one of llic hrRest binldings in the 

/•ouniry. riu: law cotirls open into a hall 160ft. long, 87fl. wide, and 74fi. high. It has gr.aniie columns and marVde balustrades 
;ind paveineiits. The deMgiis for Si. Georges Hal! were oi»cn to coinjielititm, Mr. Harvey ron^Ulc ‘'dmes being the lirst prize* 
winner. Owing to his premature deatli, however, the building was finished by Mr. C. R. <.-<*ckercU, R.A. 
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lime, one of llte great edifices of the 
world.’’ 

“ ()f t:ourse, it enjoys a splendid site ? ” 

“ V’es, in that respect I suppose it must be 
said to be exceptional among our English 
buildings, tint, on the other hand, it is to 
the credit of the two architects, Mr. H. E. 
Kltnes and Mr. C. R. Cockerell, R.A., that 
they were able to erect a building worthy of 
.so exceptional a site. The original design 
was by Elmt^s, who was successful in a com¬ 
petition, but he died before the building was 
far advanced- killed, it has been said, by the 
anxieties of the undertaking and it was 
finished hy Cockerell. It was originally in¬ 
tended to have two buildings a made hall 
and law courts and his |ilan for a ( omhined 
buikling had not been fully worked out at 
the time of his death. Ihil Cockeri’ll in his 
ideas wets in full .syinjiathy with Ehnes, and 
the building must be regarded as the joint 
work of both men.” 

“You have seen St. Ceorge’s 1 tail many 
times, 1 supposr: ? ” 

“ Yes, and as recently as last year, when I 
took my son all round it and over it. 'I'he 
first lime 1 saw it was forty years ago- about 
six years after its completion, when the stone 
was not so black as it is now. 1 was visiting 
the Manchester 
Exhibition, and 1 
went over to Liver¬ 
pool especially to 
see St. Ceorge’s 
Hall. It was the 
ilay of the Ciothic 
style, of course, 
and 1 was then 
regarded as a 
heretit' by most of 
my [irofessional 
friends, wlio could 
not understand 
why J should 
admire this I’agan 
thing so lumdi. 

But I stuck lo tny 
opinion all the 
same, and made 
a point of getting 
a good look at St. 

Ceorge’s Hall 
every time 1 went 
to I,iverpool.” 

“Do. you con¬ 
sider the interior 
equal to the ex¬ 
terior, Mr. Shaw ? ” 

“Yes, I do. 


Yes, the different jrarts, law courts and 
music hall, are well arranged and well 
adapted to the purposes for which they 
were designed. The music hall is said to be 
bad for sound that is, for the singing voice 
—but 1 believe that at first it was only in¬ 
tended to be used for organ recitals. Un¬ 
fortunately it has been jiartly .spoilt for the 
time being by some recent addition. I 
noti<;ed on my last visit that a floor had been 
laid down for dancing, and this has injured 
the beautiful symmetry of the proportions, 
whilst tile fine black marlde at one end is 
now hidden by an orchestra. But these 
things could be removed in a day or two at 
the cost of a few pounds, and really do not 
affect the enduring value of .Si. (ieorgi^’s Hall 
as our finest e.xamiile of the Cireek style.” 

Mr. William Emerson, the I’n^sidcnt of the 
Royal Inslitute of British Architi'cls, has 
enjoyed the advantage ol l)ecoming personally 
acijuainled with the principal buildings of 
India as well as of Euro[)c. 

“ I returned from India,” he told me in 
his offices at the .Sanctuary, Westminster, 
“ I'onvinced that the ‘ Tiij ’ at Agra was the 
finest building 1 had ever .seen. Lhis was 
twenty-four years ago, and when 1 revisited 



iiroma) the tXj maiiAl, agra, India. tPAcfa 

(Selected !>y Mr. Willuun Kmor-sou, 

Tbiiii famous mausoleum, orccicd l»y ihe Kmperui Shah Jchati fur liis favourite ^ -ife, w.as begun in 
ami is believed to have occupied vo.lkx) worktiieii ft>r .seventeen years ai a »'wt of alH'tit three 
niillion.s sterling. It is inaitniticcntly decorated with precious .stones from \ari .>us |)art.s of India ami 
the East It a cbarniing foieground of t;ardens and fountains. The name of the designer ba.s not 

come down to us. 
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the country seve¬ 
ral years sin(;e I 
was of the same 
opinion, althoufth 
1 liafi travelled 
through all the 
I'hiropean coun¬ 
tries except Rus¬ 
sia and Spain.” 

“ What is it in 
the ‘ Taj ’ which 
appeals to you ,so 
strouglv ? " 

“The ‘ Tiij ’ is 
difficult to des 
crihe in a few 
words, although 
1 spent a fort¬ 
night lo(jlving at 
it, and made 
drawiug.s of large 
parts, lint pho- 
togiaplis gi\e 
some ill'a of its 
tiui(|ue lieautv. 
The laseination 
of tiu' building is 
greatest under 
moonlight. \’ou 
feel then that 
there is nothing 
to eomp.ire with 
it in W(!stern 
civilization.” 



B'ioihk I'Art.’s CATHhT)KAl.--i;XTi;i<l(<l-'. !•/ Vulnthm:. 


(Siikrt lfil l)y Mr. ThoniA-; I'’.. ColUriill, I''. K. l.l?. A.) 

Thr pifoiciit i'- thf iliir<l calii»;dial eift irnl oii ilio site, tlii' I'irst bfin;; ft)iiu(l<-il 
ill 610. Sir ( IfrisiDjilx-r Wri’ii il in 167^, wvvii yi.ais al'letr iIh- 

(«n-al File of l.nii»l<)ii tlrstroyc'il ihc scci'tul. The was fiiiKlu.-tl in 

ifx.)-/ at a co*-t ol I hr lolal length of llie Catlaalral is its 

c.xtrciue lictKlii anti llie wiillh of the transepts t>soft. 


Mr. Kmerson, 
I may add, is by 
no means the 
first authority 
who, havitig seen 
the f a m o u s 
Indian mauso¬ 
leum, has spoken 
of it, in sueh 
terms. Archi- 
tei'ts who have 
se<ii it only in 
photographs are 
more sceptical, 
anil attribute 
much of the en¬ 
thusiasm it ex¬ 
cites to the 
atmospheric 
effect of its en¬ 
vironment. 

“ Why not St. 
raul’s ? ” was the 
i|uestion with 
w h i e h Mr. 
Thomas Is. Coll- 
eutt, the designer 
of the Imperial 
Institute and 
other stately [tiles, 
met me at his 
house in Blooms¬ 
bury Squara 



yrom a Htoto. iy] 

XX.-53. 


ST, PAUL’S CATMKDRAL—INTBHIOK. 
(Selected by Mr. Thomas £. CoUcutl, F.K.I.B.A.) 


IJ. VatetUkic, 
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“ 1 consider St. Paul’s to he the finest 
Renaissance Church,” said Mr. Collcutt. 
“V'es, liner than St. Peter’s at Rome. Of 
cour.se it cannot be compared with St. Peter’s 
in size, but the detail is more perfect, and the 
proportions better. The doitie of St. Peter’s 
is dwarfed by the extent of the foreground. 
Apart from the site, St. Paul’s is the more 
impressive.Imilding. And if any nation but 
ourselves had St. Paul’s they would take care 
that it had a wortliy site. If it 
were in Paris they would clear 
the ground around it of the 
drapers’ shops and so forth, in 
order that the wliole world 
might come to see it. ^'ou speak 
of the cost but the French 
would take a more Imperial 
view of the whole matter.” 

“ Perh:i])s a beginning has 
been made with the widening 
of l.udgate Mill,” I ventured to 
suggest. 

“ Well, 1 am not sure that 
the view from l.udgate Hill was 
not better before. The w'iden 
ing was only half done, and 1 
fancy that the narrow glimpse 
from the bottom of the hill, 
which 1 rcmemljer to hav(^ had 
when 1 first came to London as 
a boy of seventeen, was more 
pi< tnre.s(pie than the larger hut 
still [)artinl view ol the cathedral 
which one now has. l.udgate 
Hill should have been widened 
to the whole width of the cathe¬ 
dral fnmt, ju.st as the whole 
space should be cleared between 
it and Newgate Street, if the 
beauty of St. Paul’s is to be 
seen to tlu^ best advantage.” 

“How do you think the 
interior compares with the ex- ti.c 
terior ? ” >*> einvi'nih 

zr 1. • t . •. the main In-iw 

It IS, perhaps, not (piitc so 
good. For one thing, as you 
know, the cathedral has a masked wall - 
a thing for which Wfen has often been 
severely, and, as I think, unjustly critici.scd. 
I don’t like the decoration which the 
interior has recently undergone — in my 
o|iinion the cathedral was best cared for by 
Pcnro.se when lu; was architect to the Dean 
and Chapter. Hut speaking of both exterior 
and interior, and notwithstanding that I havxi 
sc.'n a good deal of architecture on the 


draw St. Paul’s a good deal; in my student 
days it was comparatively neglected. I was 
with Mr. Street, and he always used to send 
his pupils to Westminster Abbey.” 

Chartres Cathedral, which is fifty-four miles 
from Paris, was the choice of Mr. Thomas 
lllashill, F’.R.I.lkA., who lately resigned 
the position of Architect to the I.ondon 
County Council. 




Con'inent, I have no hesitation in suggesting 
St. Paul’s. I am glad that nowadays students 


CHAU’I KKS CA I MKDKAJ,. l7’/lO«a 

(S^lecled by Mr. Thotnas Hlashill, K.U.I.H.A.) 

Nfitre hatntf. Chartres, flfiy-five miles from Paris, was founded 
L’tmtury. Il stilTercil severely from lire in ng4, .ami was n-imilt in 
■ n rhai date ami The (’atliffiral is 4'2oft. long, atnl one of 

the two spires measures 37511., the other j.soft. 

“ 1 suggest C.’harlres Catlutdral to you,” 
said .Mr. Hla.shill, in explaining this choice 
over a cup of coffee in his study at Tavistock 
Square, “ because no other building 1 have 
Seen has such an interesting variety— il may 
he said, in its several parts» to illustrate the 
Itest in architecture between the thirteenth 
and the sixteenth century. 'I’here has always 
been ample money for the building and 
maintenance of the cathedral, and it has 
always been judiciously spent. 

“I first visited Chartres in 1871, and I 
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Elion il I iiiilv. bill MU;ilAI-.l. AN<,KI CIIAl'l- 1-, J'f 1 tK !• M'l;. \ Ultm, Hoiilf. 


(Srlecleil l>y Mi. Wallei KmcU'ii, 

'I bis cxampli: «»f tlu- ^ival paintcipDwors in an liilrrliirf dau-'i fi'.un abniil 1525- It was precicd 
ixi pan 4 >l lilt* Cliiirrli <>l San I,i>rrn/‘' by onJt-r of llir ('I« nu-nl VI I., out* ol (lie pfreat Mcdicl 
family, whose inau^oU'inii he inirmled ii lo la*. 'I’hc th.t}K:l is adtivnetl with slatnary by ihe 

'.aiue anisl. 


have seen tlic 
cathedral many 
times since. On 
our Continental 
holid.ays we have 
made a noint uf 
breaking the jour¬ 
ney, not at I’aris, 
when' one has a 
rusli night and 
morning hetween 
tlie station and th(.' 
hotel, hill at Char 
tics, which can 
easUy he reached 
in good time the 
same night.” 

Mr. liiashill then 
proceeds to show 
me some ol the 
numerous draw 
ings which he has 
made on tln sc 
visits of various 
|iarls of the catlu'- 
dral. I am also 
permilted to look 
into a diary, illns 
trated hy photographs, which he had kept 
of a Frcm h archiicciiiral tour. In this he 
s|)caks of the “ uiiforgeltalilc ” day when he 
first saw Chartres Cathedral, who.se piincipal 
merits he sums up as “ massive, strong, and 
graceful in outline.'’ Me adds that it is “a 
school of art of the host kind,” with its 
thousands of .statues and 160 windows, “the 
like of them nowhere else to he seen.” 

“ Cf course, t.ihartres is C.othic,” Mr. 
liiashill remarks .is 1 lay down the volume, 
“and Cothii' has gone out of fashion. 
More's the pit)’.” 

Mr. Walter Kmden, I,.C,C., is widely 
known as a specialist in theatrical architee- 
ture, sever.al London theatres h.wing hcen 
hiiilt from his designs. Hut it was ol a 
church, not a iilayhonse, that he spoke when 
I called upon him .U his ofliecs over ferry’s 
Theatre 

“ 1 don’t think there is a theatre," he saitl, 
“ which can 'ne tpioled as an example of the 
finest in architecture, and I have seen most 
of them in Germany, France, Austria, 
Holland, ami Italy. On the Continent tlu; 
theatres, of course, have been largely built 
wit'i municipal or State aid, and some of 


them will certainly take rank with municipal 
hiiildiiigs in this country. Hut 1 cannot 
mention one theatre great enough for the 
piirpo.se ol your article, not e\en the heautilul 
‘ I’cigola ’ in Floicnce. 

“ I'lierc are two buildings 1 must mention 
to you the I’alais dc lustice, at Hrusseks, 
and Michael .'\ngclo’s Chapel in Florence. 
The Hriissels Law Courts would be a ])erfect 
building, in my opinion, if they had not 
stuck a crown at the top. Of course, I have 
no objection to crowns, but a crown at the 
summit of such a building is atrociously out 
of place. 

“ I'ho chajiel in the Church of the Medici, 
designed by Michael .^ngelo, is very small in 
comparison with a building like the Hru.ssels 
Palais do Justice. Hut although small it 
contains a great amount of beautiful detail, 
and every detail is perfect. There is nothing 
very striking, it is tnie, ahom the design • 
ni.rny peop.le probably pass it by without 
giving it a second look. Hut then I think 
the best and most refined building never does 
‘ hit ’ you, so to speak. In architecture, the 
highest excellence, in my opinion, is obtained 
when the style is suited to the occasion 
and the proportion to the surroundings.” 






Tug-of-lVar on Horseback. 

By Mk'I’a Hknn. 

IVith Pholographs taken by special arrangemsnt at Aldershot. 



HFKOKK THE CONTEST. 


in the world, was 
approached on the 
subject of an 
article w h ic h 
would, by the aid 
of skilful photo- 
gra])liy, enable 
Jtritons in all [larts 
of Her Majesty’s 
domiuitins to gain 
an idea as to liow 
this novel eques¬ 
trian sport is con- 
dueled. Captain 
iJann, who, by the 
w:iy, has at all 
(ini(!S been a very 
good li ieiid indeed 
to the Press, very 
willingly lent his 
ear to the proposal, 
and infoimctl 
the writer that 
I.ieiit.and Kiding- 



HR tug of-war on horseback 
has been, as our re.iders well 
know, oni' of tin- most attrac¬ 
tive features of the annual 
Royal Military lournainenl, 
ami it occurred to the writer 
that a great many reatlers who were unable 
to attend the bisautiful military .show 
in the Metio- 
polis would find 
some satisfaction 
in seeing how this 
novel amusement 
among cavalrymen 
is carried out and 
arduously prac¬ 
tised long before 
the multitude of 
atlmirin;; crowds 
ate .allowed to wit- 
ne.s:; rvsi.lts in the 
arena of the .Agri¬ 
cultural Hall. 

Captain Dann, 
who for many 
years has been the 
leading light in 
the organization 
of one of the 
greatest military 
and naval shows 


Master J. F. Parr, of Aldershot, would, as 
tin authority on lint subject, be no doubt 
prepared to help us in every way. 

l.ieutenant Parr, who, let it be said, is well 
known in milittiry cireltts as having raised Y 
P>attcry and as having tnnned a gix-tit number 
of men for the Royal .Milittiry rournament 
in record time, proxed to be a very willing 



THE TEAMS IN KEAOINUSS 
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hcljicr ill tlur iiitcrosting |iU‘p;irations vvhicli 
folliiwi'il uiulrr !iis diicetion and that of his 
ahlc ri;;htdiaiid man, Sergoant I''. Cavlcr, of 
V liatU ry, K. ll.A. 'I'lic writer wishes lo 
thank them for the kindly spirit in which 
th(;ir setviees were given, as wi'll as the men 
wild ol iligingly gavrt tip a half holiday for the 
lieiiefit of .Stkanh Maoazi.n r; readers. 

Sergr'.iiit (’arler is a smart, well set-tip 
lellow, and the way he hamlles his men is a 
jileasiire lo behold. 'I'lierc- is never any 
ronghness in his manner, yet his suhordinate.s 
seem to mi(.lerstand a movement of the hand 


rope along and place it in position in readi¬ 
ness for the teams. 

'I’he competing teams are placed, of course, 
back to liack ; the men wt:ar jack - boots, 
ruling breeches, and tlaimel shirts, the sleeves 
of which are rolled up to the elbow. They 
ride practically barebai k, a horse - rug and 
surcingle only being allowed. It will be 
umlerstood by those having e.xperience of 
matters equine that a great deal of equestrian 
skill is reipiired to “ stick on ” at any price 
during the contest. 

The roiie, which can be plainly seen in 


or of the glance 
that shoots like 
an arrow. 

If my readers 
will turn to the 
first pi( iure in this 
article they will .see 
the men, twelve in 
all, ranged up in 
double file before 
the ar tual contest 
tak 'splace. In the 
ordinarv course of 
thii’y.s the teams 
consist of si' eai'h 
side, and they hold 
on to a rope of 
enormous weight, 
the si/e of which 
may be gauged by 
Ciimparison with 
the nien’.s ;.i»ms. It 
took four 'I'cni- 
inies to pull that 



ruLuac. 
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the Second picture, should he v-ound once 
round llu; neck of the lendin;^ hoisi' ;it e:icli 
end, which arrangement gives more purchase 
than could otherwise he obtained. 

The teams being in retuliness, the rojre 
brought under the right armpit of each man, 
the word “ I’lill ” is given. The horst.s seem 
to know the word as wt:ll as the men, and 
they start pulling much ([nicker than the men ; 
hence a general jumble follows : the reins are 
dropped, but the ro[)e is stuck to like grim 
death; it seems that nothing short of absrrlute 
annihilation will make those I'ommies let go; 
they grip it with a bulldog [)ersisten(.;y that 
is truly wonderful; one hangs over the neck 
of his horse, an¬ 
other clings to the 
tail of his patient 
steed, who fully 
understands the 
gravity of the situa¬ 
tion. Hence the 
extravagant atti¬ 
tudes which meet 
the eve on all 
sides. 

Unfortunately 
it is imjro.ssible 
to be with the 
lamera at a dozen 
places at once, 
hence, as the final 
break-up^ occurs, 
it IS over before 
plates can be 


changed, however skilled the opera¬ 
tor may be. 

However, in the illustration entitled 
“do it. Hoys!” a favourite encourage¬ 
ment that conies from all parts of tlie 
field from Tommies who are not in the 
contest, we can gain a fair idea of the 
curious attitudes 
assumed by some 
of the contestants. 
' In “Confusion ” 

- the last [licture 

— we find the 
men and horses 
[iractically at sea ; 
the r o |) e is 
twisted anyhow. 
One man is lean¬ 
ing forward, un- 
ilhcr's right arm 
s nearly |Hilled 
lilt of joint back 
ivard, the third 
nan's hor.se looks 

on in disniav', whilst the fourth m;in is all 
mixed up with the fifth. 

Though the pictures wliii h illustrate ihi;; 
subject, and which arc the first that have 
ever been taken of a tiig-of-vvar on horse¬ 
back, may not ap|)ear as full of movement as 
might ,'it first have been e-xpect(.‘d, it is a 
curious fiiet that it is |ir;ictically impo.ssiblc 
to show in shaii shot photograiihy tlie slow 
and steady jmll- give and talo; which such 
a contest olfers to the spectator, who, how¬ 
ever, seems to feel more than he can 
actually see the enormotis amount of strain 
and pulling that actually takes [ilace in 
such a contest as this. 



“ COWPUfiTOM." 














I'^N in tlu'so prosiiic days of 
lalatial passt'iigor stoamcrs, 
uniiing ti|)on linos from [jort 
o port almost as dclinitc as 
ailway metals, and keeping 
vime with far more regularity 
than some lailway trains that it would he 
casv to name, there are many eddies and 
backwaters of eommerce still remaining 
where the romance of sea traffic retains all 
the old pre eminence, and events occur daily 
that are str.anger than any fiction. 

Notably is this the case on the Clhinese 
coast, 11 whose kmuinerable creeks and bays 
there is a never-ceasing ebb and flow of 
queer craft, manned by a still queerer assort- 
irent of Eastern seafaier-s. And if it were 
not for thg^ strange Lingua Franca of the 
Far East, to which our marvellous language 
lends itself with that ready adaptability 


which makes it one of the most widely 
spoken in the world, the dillieiillies awaiting 
the white man who is called upon to rule 
over one of those motley crews would be 
well nigh insuperable. As it is, men of our 
race wlio spend any length of time “knocking 
about” in Eastern seas always actjuire an 
amazing melange of tongues, which they 
themselves are totally unable to assign to 
their several sources of origin, even if they 
ever were to seriously undertake such a task. 
Needless, perhaps, to say that they have 
always something more iinfiortant on hand 
than that. At least 1 had when, after a 
much longer spell a.shore in Ilangkok than 1 
cared for, I one day prevailed uiion a sturdy 
(lerman skipper to shin me as mate of the 
little bartjuc he coninianded. She flew the 
Siamese flag, and belonged, as far as I was 
ever able to ascertair, to a Chinese firm in 
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the humid Siamese capital, a sedate, taciturn 
trio of (Celestials who found it well worth 
their while to have liuropeans in charge of 
her, even though they had to pay a long 
price for their services. My predecessor had 
been a “ towny ” of the skipjK'r's, a Nord- 
deutscher from Rostock, who, with the 
second mate, a huge Dane, had been with 
the skii)pei»in the same vessel for over two 
year.s. On the last voyage, however, during 
liis watch on deck, while off the Taracels, 
he had silently disappeared, nor was the 
faintest inkling of his fate obtainable. When 
the skipper told me this in guttural Oerman 
linglish I fancied he looked as if his air of 
indifference was slightly overdone, but the 
fancy did not linger— I was too busy sur 
mising by what one of the many possible 
avenues that luiiile.ss mate h.ad strolled oui of 
existence. 1 was glad, if the suggestion of 
gladness over such a grim business be 
admissible, to have (wen this scanty inlorma- 
tion, since any temptation to taking my 
irosition at all carck^ssly was thereby effectu¬ 
ally removed. Before coming on board I 
invested a large portion of my advance in 
two beautiful six-shooters and a good su]ri)ly 
of ammunition, asking no (|uestions of the 
jo.s.s-like (Chinaman 1 bought them from as to 
how he became iro.s.sessed of two U..S. Navy 
weapons and cartridges to match. I had 
besides a frightfully dangerous-looking little 
kris, only about nine inches long altogether, 
but inlaid with gold, and tempered so that it 
would almost stal) into iron. ] picked it up 
on the beach at Hai |)hongsix months before, 
but had only thought of it as a handsotne 
curio until now. 

Thus armed, but with all my weai>ons well 
out of sight, I got aboard, determiiKs;! to 
take no more chances than I could help, and 
to grow eyes in the back of my hearl if possi- 
l)le. 'I'he old man receivetl me as cordially 
as he was able, which isn’t saying very much, 
introduced me to Mr. Boyesen, the second 
mate, and projtosed a glass of schnap|)s and 
a cheroot while we talked over business. 1 
was by no means av^^rse to this, for 1 
wanted to be on good terms with my 
skipper, and 1 also had a strong desire upon 
me to know more about the kind of trade 
we were likely to be engaged in. h’or I 
didn’t even know what the cargo was, or 
what port she was bound to-the only infor¬ 
mation the skipper gave me when 1 shipped 
.being that she was going “ up the coast,” 
and this state of complete ignorance was not 
at all comfortable. 1 hale mystery, especially 
aboard ship; it takes away my appetite, and 


when a sailor’s off his feed he isn’t much 
good at his work. But my expectations 
were cruelly dashed, for, instead of becoming 
confidential. Captain Klenck gave mu very 
clearly to understand that no one on board 
the Phrahiiyat —“tier krau ” he called her— 
but hini.self ever knew what was the nature 
of llu' trade she was engaged in or what port 
she was bound to. More than that, he told 
me very plainly that he, alone ke|)t the 
reckoning ; the .second mate and myself had 
only to carry out his instructions as to 
courses, etc., and that so long as we kept her 
going through our res|)ecti\e watches as he 
desired, he was prepared to lake all the risk. 
And all the time he was unloading this 
stupefying intelligenci' U])on me he kept his 
beady eyes on mine as if he would re.ad 
through my skull the nature of ur)' thoughts. 
Ilail he been able .so lo do they would have 
afforded him little s.ilisfaclion, for ihey were 
in such a ferment that I “wanted out,’' as the 
.Secaleh sav, lo cool down a bit. I wanted 
bailly lo gel away from Bangkok, but 1 would 
have given all 1 had to be ashore tlure again 
ami wa.'ll clear of the berth I had thought 
myself so lucky to gel a day or two ago. But 
that was out of the (|uestion. The old man 
bellied hini.self to another bosun’s nip of 
stpiare face, and, rising as he shipped it, 
said :— 

“ \'e ked her onder vay mil vonce, Meesrier 
Fawn, und mindt ju keeb do.se verdanmii 
.schwein coin shtrong. l)ey vanls so mooch 
bool as dey can get, dur schelm." 

Clad of any chance of action to divert my 
mind, 1 answered cheerily, “.Aye, aye, sir,” 
and, striding out of the cabin, 1 shouted 
“ Man the windlass,” forgi'tting for the 
moment that 1 was not on board one of my 
own country's ships, free from mysteries of 
any kind. My mistake was soon rectified, 
and for the next hour or so I kept as busy as 
1 knew how, getting the anchor and making 
sail. The black, olive, and yellow s.ailors 
worked splendidly, being bossed by a 
“serang” or “bosun” of herculean build 
and undiscoverable nationality. 1 think he 
must have been a Dyak. Now, it has 
always been my practice in dealing with 
natives of any tropical country to treat them 
as men, and not, as too many ]<;uropean.s do 
to their los.s, behave towards them as if they 
were unreasoning animals. I have always 
found a cheery word and a smile go a long 
way, especially with negroes, wherever they 
hail from, and goodness knows •unless you 
are liverish it is just as easy to look pleasant 
as glum. At any rate, whether that was the 
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cause or not, the work went on greased 
wlteels that forenoon, and 1 felt that if they 
Were all the colours the human race can 
show I couldn’t wish for a smarter or 
more willing crowd. When she was fairly 
under way and slipping, down to the bar at 
a good rate I went aft for instructions, find¬ 
ing the old man looking but sourly as he 
conned her clown stream. Before I had 
time to say anything he opened up with :— 

“ Bei Gott, Meesdcr I'awn, ju haf to do 
diffrunt mit clese crout ef ju vaunts to keep 
my schij) coin. 1 totidt vant ter begin ter 
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away, leaving me standing simmering with 
rage. But no more was said, and at dinner 
he seemed as if he had forgotten the circum¬ 
stance. And I, like a fool, thought he had, 
for the wish was ever father to the thought 
with me, especially in a case of this kind, 
where what little comfort I hoped to enjoy " 
was entirely dependent upon the skipper. 
He, astuteness itself, gave no 'sign of his 
feelings towards me, being as civil as be was 
able in all our business relations; but beyond 
those he erected a barrier between us, all the 
more impassable because indefinite. Thrown 
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TOY.” 


find fault, bud 1 ain’t coin to haf no nicker- 
cottlin abordt de Frau. Ju dake id from 
me.” 

This riled me badly, for I knew no men 
could have worked smarter or more willingly 
than ours had, so I replied, quietly, “ Bvery 
man knows his natrk and does it, Cap’n 
Kletick. I know mine and I’ll do it, but 1 
must do It my own way or not at all. If 
you’ve got any fault to find, find it, but don’t 
exjiect me to spoil a decent crew and chance 
getting a kris between my brisket bones in 
the bargain.” 

He gave rae one look, and his eyes were 
like those of a dead fish; Then he walked 
' 'Vol. ■ 


thus upon my own resources, I tried to 
cultivate an acquaintance with Mr. Boyesen; 
but here again I was baffled, for he was the 
greatest enigma of all. I never knew a man 
l>osses.sing the power of speech who was able 
to get tilong with less use of that essentially 
liuinan faculty, lie was more like a machine 
than a man, seeming to be incapable of 
exhibiting any of the passions or affections of 
humanity. I have seen him grasp a Siamese 
sailor by the belt and hurl him along the 
deck as if he were a^n< re bundle of rags; but 
for any expression of anger in his pale blue 
eyes or flush upon his broad face he might 
as well have been a figure-head. So that 
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after a brief struggle with his immobility I 
gave up the attempt to make a companion of 
him, coming to the conclusion that he was 
in some way mentally deficient. 

Thus T was perforce driven to study my 
crew more than 1 perhaps should have done, 
parlicukirly the neat-handed, velvet-footed 
Chinese steward, Ah Toy, who, although at 
ordinary tin.es quite as expressionless as the 
majority of his countrymen, generally de¬ 
veloped a quaint contortion of his yellow 
visage for me, which if not a smile wits 
undoubtedly meant for one. We were the 
bist of friends ; so great, indeed, that when¬ 
ever I heard the old man -Iteating him, 
that is about once a day, 1 felt the 
greatest difficulty in restraining myself from 
interference. 1 was comforted, however, 
by noticing that Ah Toy seemed to heed 
these whackings no more than as if he 
had been made of rubber : he never uttered 
a cry or did anything hut go on with his work 
as if nothing had happened. 1 had eight 
men in my watch : two Chinese, four Siamase, 
one Tagal, and a Malay ; a queer medley 
enough, but all very willing and apparently 
contented. For some little time I was hard 
put to it to gain their confidence, their atti¬ 
tude being that of men prepared to meet 
with ill-treatment and to take the earliest 
opirortunity of resenting it (although they 
accepted hearty blows from the Serang’s colt 
with the greatest good-nature). But gradu¬ 
ally this sullen, watchful demeanour wore 
off, and they became as cheerful a lot of 
fellows as I could wish, ready to anticipate 
my wishes if they could, and as anxious 
to understand me as I certainly w'as them. 
This state of things was so far satisfactory 
that the time, which had at first hung very 
heavily, now began to [rass pleasantly and 
quickly, although I slept, as the .saying is, 
with one eye open for fear of some develop¬ 
ment of hostility on the skipper’s part. 
Because, in spite of my belief that he meant 
me no ill, having, indeed, no reason to do so 
as far as I knew, 1 could not rid myself of an 
uneasy feeling in my mind that all was not 
as .it should be with him. ' 

We had wonderfully fine weather, it being 
the N.E. monsoon, but made very slow 
progress, the vessel being not only a dull 
sailer at the best of times, but much hindered 
by the head wind. This tried., my patience 
on account of my anxiety to get some inkling 
of our position, which the old man kept as 
profound a secret as if millions depended 
Upon no one knowing it but himself. And 
although we sighted land occasionally I was 


not sufficiently well up in China coast navi¬ 
gation to do more than guess at the position 
of the ship. At last, when we had been a 
fortnight out, I was awakened suddenly in 
my watch below one night by the sound of 
strange voices alongside. I sprang out of 
my bunk in the dark, striking my head 
against the door, which I always left open, 
but which was now closed and locked. 1 
fell as 1 should imagine a mt feels in a trap. 
But the first thrill of fear soon gave place 
to indignation at my treatment, and after 
striking a light J set my back against the 
door and strove with all my might to burst 
it open. Failing in the attempt, I remembered 
my little bag of tools, and in a few .seconds 
had a screw-driver at work, which not only- 
released me, but spoiled the lock for any 
future use. ('f course, my revolvers were 
about me ; I ahvay.s carrierl ///rw. .Still hot with 
angiT 1 marched on deck to find the ship hovc- 
to, a couple of junks alongside, the halches 
off, and a rapid exchange of Cargo going on. 
Silence and haste were evidently the wcA' 
d’ordre, but, besides, the workers were the 
smartest I had ever seen ; they handled the 
stuff, erases, bags, and bales of all sorts and 
sizes, with a celerity that was almost magical. 
I stood looking on like a fool for quite two 
or three minutes, in wliich every detail of the 
strange scene became indelibly stamped 
upon my brain. The brilliant flood of 
moonlight paling all the adjacent stars, the 
wide silvern path of the moon on the dark 
water broken by a glistening sand bank over 
which the sullen swell broke with an occa¬ 
sional hollow moan, every item in the 
arrangement of the snil.s, and the gliding 
figures on deck; all helped to make a 
marvellous picture. The brief spell was 
liroken by a hand tqron my shoulder that 
made me leap tiiree feel forward. Jt was the 
skipper, and in that moment I felt how 
helpless I was if tliis man desired to do me 
hurt. IVc stood faeiiig each other silently 
fora breath or two, when he said, quietly:— 
“ Mee.sder h'avvn, 1 londt vant my offeers 
to keel) only dere own vatch. I nefer make 
dem vork oferdime. Ven ids your vatch an 
deg yu vill be gall as ushal. Goot nacht,” 
and he stood aside to let me pass. 

“ But, Captain Klenck,” I blurted out, 
“ why did you lock me in my berth ? ” 

“ Ey good man, du hist nod veil, or ellas 
you bin hafin a—vat you call imi—night-pig, 
aw)?d it?” Then, suddenly changing his 
tone, he made a step towards mp, and said, 
“ Go below mid vonce, er I’m tamt ef yu 
see daylight any more dis foyge!” 
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To tell the truth I didn’t quite see my way 
to defying him. I felt like a beastly cur, and 
I knew there was some devilish business 
going on, but the whole thing had come on 
me so suddenly that I was undecided how to 
act, and indecision in .such a predicament 
spells defeat. So I just inclined my head 
and sauntered off to my cabin in a pretty 
fine state of mind. Needless to say, 1 got 
no more sleep. -A ihou.sand theories ran 
riot in my brain as to the nature of the 
business we were doing, and 1 
worried my.self almost into a 
fever wondering whether 
Boye.sen w.as in it. By the 
time eight hells (4 a.m.) was 
struck I was almost crazy, a 
vile taste in my mouth, and 
my head throhhing like a 
jiiston. The quiet appearance 
of Ah 'I’oy at my door nuir 
muring “eigin hell’’ gave me 
relief, for 1 look it as a sign 
that I might re appear, and 1 
wasted no time gelling on 
d(s:k. 1 found the watch trim¬ 
ming the yards under Ihe 
skipper’s direction, hut no sign 
of the secoiul mate. All trace 
of the junks had vanished. 1 
went for'aril to trim the yards 
on the fore by way of slijiping 
into my groove, and being in 
that curious mental state wlien 
in the presence of overwlu lm- 
ingly serious prohleins the 
most trivial details demand 
attention, some small ohjeat 
that I kicked away in the 
darkness insisted upon being 
found before 1 did anything 
else. It only lay a yard or 
two in front of me, a key of 
liarharous make w'ith intricate 
wards on either side. Mechani¬ 
cally I picked it up and dropped it in my 
pocket, imagining for the moment that it 
must belong to one of the .seamen, who each 
h.id some sort of a box which they kept care¬ 
fully locked. Then I went on with my work, 
getting everything shipshape and returning 
to the poop. The skipper greeted me as if 
nothing had happened, giving me a N.N.E. 
cour.se if she would lay it, and, bidding me 
call him at once in the event of any change 
taking place, went below. 

IxTt alorK ,upon the small poop with the 
vessel calfnly gliding through the placid sea, 
and the steadfast Stars eyeing me solemnly, 1 


felt soothed and uplifted. I reviewed the: 
situation from every possible point of view t 
could take of it, until sick and weary of the 
vain occupation I unslung a bucket and went 
to the lee-side with the intention of drawing^, 
some water to cool my aching head. As 1 
leaned over the side I saw a sampan hang¬ 
ing alongside, and a figure just in the act of 
coming aboard. By this time ^was almo.st 
proof against surprises of any kind, so t 
quietly waited until the visitor stepped over 


HK WAS A GIOANTIC CHTNAWAN." 


the rail, and saluted me as if boarding a 
vessel in the dark while she was working her 
way up the (,'hina Sea was the most ordinary. 
occurrence in the world. He was a gigantic, 
(..'hinaman, standing, I .should think, fully' 
6 ft. 6 in. or 6 ft. yin., and built in pro¬ 
portion. In excellent English he informed 
me that he had business with Captain Klenck, 
who was expecting him, and without further 
preliminary walked afl^and disappeared down 
the cabin-companion qaietly as if he had 
been an apparition. In fact, some such idea 
flitted across my mind, and I stepped back 
to the rail and peered down into the dark- 
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ness alongside to see if the sampan was a 
reality. It was no longer there. Like one 
in a dream 1 walked aft to where one of 
the Siamese stood at the wheel, and aftei* 
a casual glance into the compass, from sheer 
force of habit, I asked the man if he had 
seen the visitor. He answered “ Yes,’’ in a 
tone of surprise as if wondering at the 
question. Satisfied that at least I was not 
the victim of some disorder of the brain, I 
went fodard again, noting with a sense of 
utmost relief the paling of the eastern 
horizon foretelling the coining of the day. 

No one realizes niori; than a sailor rvhat a 
blessing daylight is. In a gale of wind the 
rising sun seems to lighten anxiety, and the 
prayer of-Ajax trembles more frequ(-ntly upon 
the lips of .seafarers tlian any other. I watclied 
the miracle of dawn with fervent thanks¬ 
giving, feeling that the hateful web of mystery 
that was hourly increasing in complexity 
around me would be less stifling with the 
sun upon it And in the homely duties of 
washing decks, “ sweating-up,” etc., I almost 
forgot that I was not in an orderly, common¬ 
place English ship, engaged in honest traffic. 
The time pa.ssed swiftly until eight bells, 
when a douiile portion of horror came upon 
me at the sight of Captain Klenck coming 
on deck to relieve me. Before I knew what 
I was saying I had blurted out, “Where’s 
Mr. Boyesen ? ” The cold, expressionless 
eyes of the skipper rested full upon me as he 
replied, slowly ;— 

“Ju tondt seem to learn mooch, Meesder 
Fawn. I dells ju one dime more, undt only 
one dime, d.at ju nodings to do mit dcr 
peezness auf dis scheep. Verdamnu Kng- 
iescher schweinhund, de ncxd dime ju inder- 
feres mit mein affaires will pe der lasd dime 
ju 'efer do anythings in dees vorl’. Co 
pelow 1" 

Again I had to own myself beaten, and 
the thought was just maddening. To l.)e 
trampled on like a coolie, abused like a dog. 
Great heavens! how low had I fallen. I 
never seemed to be ready or able to keep 
end up when that man cho.se to put forth his 
will against mine. But unknown-even to 
thyself I was being educated up the work 
that was before me, and the training was just 
what was necessary for me. I ate my break¬ 
fast. alone. Ah Toy waiting on me with 
.alrfiost affectionate care. Several times I 
Caught his eye, and fancied that there was a 
’ new light therein. Once I opened my mouth 
< 0 . speak to him, but his finger flew to his 
Ittw and his look turned swiftly towards the 
.Skippefs berth, that closely-shut room of 


which I had never seen the inside. As soon 
as my meal was over I retreated to my cabin, 
closed the door, and busied myself devising 
some means of fastening it on the inside. 
For now I felt sure that for some reason 
or other Boye.sen had been made away with, 
and in all probability my turn was fast 
approaching. Is it necessary to say that 1 
felt no want of sleep ? Perhap.s not; at any 
rate, I spent the greater- ])aTt of my watch 
belf)w in such prcjiarations as I could make 
for .sell - defence. My two revolvers now 
seemed precious beyond .ill computation as 
I carefully examined them in every detail,' 
and made sure they were re.iily for immediate 
use. 

While thus employed a sudden a|jpalling 
uitroar on deck sent my blood surging hack 
to my heart, and, after about a second’s 
doubt, I flung wide the door and rushed on 
deck, flinging off Ali Toy, who caught at me 
as I passed his pantry door. Springing out 
of the cabin, I saw the colossal Chinaman 
who bad boarded us on the previous night 
standing calmly looking on, while the crew 
fought among themselves with a savagery 
awful to witness. 1 did not see the skipper 
at first, but glancing down I caught sight of 
his fat:c distorted beyond recognition by the 
foot of the huge Cele.stial, which was planted 
on his thro.it. In that moment all my 
detestation of him vanished. He was a while 
man at the mercy of Mongols, and drawing 
my revolvers I sprang towards his foe. 
(dick went the trigger, but there was no flash 
or report. Both were alike useless, and, my 
brain working quietly enough now, 1 realized 
that the man I would have saved had 
rendered my wc.ipons useless while I slept, 
to his own latter cost. Flinging them from 
me, 1 snatclied at a hand-spike that lay at my 
feet; but before I could grasp it tlic com¬ 
batants divided, half-a-dozen of my watch 
flung themselves upon me, and in a minute I 
was overpowered. Of course 1 was some¬ 
what roughly handled, but there was no 
anger against me in the faces of my a.ssail- 
ant.s. As for the giant, he might as well 
have been carved in stone for all the notice 
he appeared to take of what was going on. 

Two Siamese carefully lashed me so that I 
could not move, then carried me, not at all 
roughly, aft to the cabin daor and sat me on 
the grating, where they left me and returned 
to the fight, which seemed to be a life and 
death struggle between two parties into 
which the crew were divided. - 1 have no 
taste for horrors, and do not propose serving 
up a dish of them here, although the 
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temptation to (iescribo tlu^ wild beast fury 
of those yt:llow and blat-k men is very great. 
But it must suftirn to say tliat those who 
were a|)parciitly friendly to me were the 
victors, anti having disposed of the dead by 
summarily dinging them overboard, they 
busied themselves of their own accord in 
trimming .sail so as to run the vessel in 
towards the coast. 

Meanwhile, the gigantic Chinaman whose 
advent had .so strangely disturbed the busi¬ 
ness of our skipper quietly lifted that unhappy 
German as if he had been a child and carried 
him into the cabin. Ah 'I'oy, doublle.ss 
ordered by someone in authority, came and 
set me free, liis face fairly beaming upon me 
as he told me that it was entirely owing to 


Jji b I i tenting myself with keeping her 
ifc| i I 'on the course she was then' 
if i making until some way pf;' 
nUnUl I taking the initiative should 

sent itself. I had given Up. 

I studying the various problemid 

I iMjlf that had so recently made me 
I feel as if I had gone suddenly ' 
mad, and went about in a dul^ ' 
! animalized state, too bewildered 

■ to think, and prepared for any , 

, further freak of Fate. While 

s thus moodily slouching about 

Ah Toy canie on deck and ' 
wiSS r informed mdBthat the huge 

^Wflli!/ Chinaman wa*nxious to see. ' 

me in the cabiiW Instinctively 
/ / / 1 felt that whatever, whoever 

/ / hi! was, 1 could not afford to 

' / offend him, so 1 went on the 

/ insiant, finding him .sitting in 

the main cabin contemplating 
the lifeless body 6f Captain 
Klenck, which lay on the deck 
by his side. Although prepared 
for anything, as 1 thought, I : 
could not repress a shudder of horror at 
this spectacle, which did not pass unnoticed 
by the giant. Turning a grave look upon 
roe he said, in ea.sy, polished diction ;— 

“This piece of carrion at my feet had 
been my paid servant for the last two years. 
Tie was neces.sary to me, but not indispens¬ 
able, and he fell into the fatal error of 
supposing that not only could I not do with¬ 
out him, but that, in spile of the enormous 
salary I paid him, he could rob me with 
impunity. I arn the senior partner in the 
Bangkok firm owning this ves.sel, and also a-, 
fleet of piratical junks that range these seas 
from Singapore to Hong Kong, and prey 
upon other junks mostly, although wherever i 
it is possible they have no scruples in attack¬ 
ing European vessels. It is a lucrative busi¬ 
ness, but a good deal of bu.siness acumen is 
needed in order to dispose of the plunder 
realized. In this the late Captain, Klencfe 
was a very useful man, and knowing this 
paid him so well that he might very soon 
have realized a fortune from his salary aldne: ^ 


my humane ticatment of tlie fellows that my 
life had been spared. To my eager ques¬ 
tionings ,is to .vhait was going to be done with 
the skipper and the ship he returned me but 
the Shibboleth of the East, “ No shabee 
him ; no b’long my pidgin.” 

I went op with the work of the ship as 
usual, finding the survivors quite as amenable 
to my orders as they had ever been, and con- 


Now my men, who, as you have seen, without 
any assistance from me, have easily dispose : 
of the gang Klenck had engaged to further his , 
ends, tell me that they are very fond of you. . 
They .say that you have treated them like 
men, of your own free will, and I am {we- 
pared to offer you the command of the 
Phrabayat at the same salary as Klenck 
enjoyed. What do you say ? ” 
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For a moment I was stunned at the story 
told me, and besides very much annoyed 
because I hadn’t seen it all before. It looked 
so simple now. But one thing dominated 
all the rest—who or what was this suave, 
English educated Cele.stial, who trafficked 
in piracy and yet spoke as if imbued with all 
the culture of the West? He actually 
seemed as if he read my thoughts, for 
with something approaching a smile he 
said :— 

“ I .see you are wondering at my English. 
I am a graduate of Cambridge University, 


are not so well off that you can afford to 
play fast and loose with such a prospect as I 
bold out to you ? ” 

Then, as if it had suddenly dawned 
upon him, he shrugged his shoulders and 
murmured, “ I suppose you have some moral 
scruples. Well, I do not understand them, 
but for the sake of my foolish men I suppose 
I must respect them. There is one other 
point, however, upon which I thir\k you can 
enlighten me or iielp me. This carrion 
here,” and he kicked contemptuously at the 
skipper’s dead body, “ has secreted quite a 



“ IHE GIANT UK'JKD THE PRISONER OUT OF HIS HOLE.” 


and was at one time rather lionized in certain 
fashionable circles in London. But circum¬ 
stances made it necessary for me to go into 
this business, which pleases me very well. 
You have not yet answered my question, 
though.” 

"lam aware that I run considerable risk 
at present by so doing,” 1 replied; “ but, in 
spite of that, I must give yOu an unqualified 
refusal. I am rather surprised at your 
Offer!” 

A l^ of genuine astonishment came 
oyer his face as he said, “ Why ? Surely you 


treasure in pearls and gold, and I cannot 
now compel him to tell me where. Did you 
enjoy his confidence at all ? ” 

1 hastened to as.sure my questioner that 
nothing could well be farther from the late 
skipper’s thoughts than to place any con¬ 
fidence in me: but, as U was speaking, I 
suddenly remembered the odd-looking key I 
had picked. ii^, and diving into my pocket I 
produced it, saying, “ This may open some 
secret locker of his. I found it,on deck last 
night just after the trans-shipment of cargo 
in the middle watch.” 
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■ His eyes gave one flash of recognition, 
and he said, quietly, “ I know that key. Come, 
let us see what we can find by its aid.” 

Then, for the first time, I saw the inside of 
the skipper’s stateroom. No wonder he 
kept it fast closed. It. was honeycombed 
with lockers of every shape and size. But, 
strangest of all, there were three rings in the 
deck as if to lift up level-fitting hatches. 
These took my eye at once, and upon my 
pointing them out the Chinaman stooped 
and essayed to lift one. He had hardly 
taken hold of the ring, though, when he saw 
a keyhole at one edge, and muttering, “ I 
didn’t know of this, Ihougli,” he tried my key 
in it. It fitted, unlocking the hatch at once. 
But neither he nor I was prepared for what 
we found. There in a space not more than 
4 ft. square and 5 ft. deep was a white man, 
a stranger to me. The giant at my side 
reached down and lifted the prisoner out of 
his hole as if he had been a child, and, 
placing him gentlv on a settee, regarded him 
with incurious eyes. He was ju.st alive, and 
moaning softly. 1 called Ah Toy, w'ho 
evinced no surprise at seeing the stranger ; 
but after he h.ad brought some water at my 
order and given the sufferer some drink, he 
told me that this was the missing male. Ah 
Toy asisted me to get the unfortunate man 
into my berth, where 1 left him to the minis¬ 
trations of the steward, while I hurried back 
to the skipper’s state-room. When I reached 
it the calm searcher had laid bare almost all 
its secrets. 

Boyesen, the second m.ale, was there, look¬ 
ing like a man just awaking from a furious 
debauch, and blinking at the light like a bat. 
And aroitnd him on the deck were heaped 
treasures hcyond all my powers of assess¬ 
ment lint their glitter had no effect upon 
me. I sup[)ose I imist have been saturated 
with surprises, so that my clogged brain 
would absorb tio more. 1 turned to Boyesen 
and offered him my hand, which he took, 
and by assistance crawled out of that infernal 
den, leaving the Chinaman to sort out his 
wealth. 

I tpeu hard to get some explanation of 
the second .mate's strange disappearance 
from him, but in addition to his habitual 
taciturnity he was in no condition to talk, 
so after a few minutes’ ineffectual effort I 
left him and returned on deck. Ah, how 
delightful w.as the pure air. I''*ia*ew in great 
draughts of it, as if to dispel the foulness of 
that place Wow ; I looked up at the bright 
sky and down at the glittering sea, over 
which the Phrabayat was bounding at the 


rate of six or seven knots an hour, and 
blessed God that I was still alive, and for the 
moment forgot how great was the danger still 
remaining. 

Far ahead I could see the loom of the 
China coast. By my reckoning she would 
be in touch with the land before nightfall, if 
the present fresh breeze held—and what 
then ? A sudden resolve came upon me to 
ask the evident master of my destinies ; for 
although I felt quite sure that any compunc¬ 
tion for whatever sufferings we white men 
might endure would be impossible to him, 
there would he a certain amount of satisfac¬ 
tion in knowing bis intentions. I turned to 
go and seek liim, hut he was standing by my 
side. Without waiting for me to speak to 
him he said, gravely :— 

“ In a few hours 1 hof)c to reach the creek 
where my agents are waiting to trans-ship the 
cargo. What then will happen depends 
la.rgely uiJon yourself. .ShouUl you persist 
in refusing to take command of'this vessel 
it may he the easiest plan to cut your throat, 
as you would he greatly in the way. Of 
course, your two companions would be dis¬ 
posed of in the same manner. But for the 
present, if you will have the goodness to cttll 
the hands aft, there are .some precautions to 
he taken with reference to the valuables you 
have seen, which represent the loot that 
Captiiin Klenek anticipated making off with 
presently, 'i'hat reminds me-” and, dis¬ 

appearing from iny side, he slid rather than 
walked below. I called the hands aft, walk¬ 
ing to the break of the poop as 1 did so. 
As 1 stood looking down on to the main 
deck my late companion appeared with the 
skipper's body in his arms, which he cast 
over the lee-rail as if it had been a bundle 
of rags. 

Then lurnim> to the wailing cre.w he gave a 
few quiet orders, and at once they began 
preparing the two boats for lowering. Some 
of them dived below and brought up armfuls 
of small ho.xes, hags, and mats, within which 
coarse coverings I knew were concealed that 
mass of wealth lately exposed upon the deck 
of the st.ite-room b^ow. 

(,)uilc at a loss what to do, I stood list-. 
lessly watching the busy scene, until I 
suddenly remembered the two white men 
below, who had been so strangely rescued 
from an awful death. And as I was clearly 
not wanted on deck 1 went into the cabin, 
finding, with the first thrall of satisfaction I 
had felt for a long time, that they were both 
rapidly mending. . It is hardly necessary to 
say that 1 soon found tiie stranger to be myy 
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predecessor, whose mysterious disappearance 
had worried me not a little; Neither he nor 
Boyesen were able to talk much, had they 
beei> willing, but 1 learned that they had 
both incurred the wrath of the skipper from 
having obtained too much knowledge of his 
proceedings, that, they had both been drugged 
(at least, only in that way could they account 
for his being able to deal with them as he 
had done), and they had suffered all the 
torments of the lost until the yellow giant 
had let in the blessed daylight upon them 
again. But neither they nor I could under¬ 
stand why the skipper had not killed them 
off-hand. 'I'hat was a puzitle never likely to 
be unravelled now. Neither of them ap¬ 
peared to lake a great deal of interest in the 
present state of affairs, certainly not enough 
to assist me in concerting tny plans for our 
safety. I was (juitc satisfied that we were in 
no immediate danger, so that 1 was content, 
having established a bond of good fellowship 
between us, to wait until they were more fit 
for active service. 

We sat quietly smoking and dropping an 
occasional word, when ;i sudden hurried 
pattering of fiare feet overhead startled me. 1 
rushed on deck, roused at last into something 
like vigorous intefest, to find that all hands 
were quitting the ship. \Ve were now some 
twenty miles (by my estimate) from the land, 
and what this sudden mantuuvre could mean 
was beyond me until, looking astern, 1 saw 
a long smoke-wreath lying like a soft pencil 
smudge along a low mass of eumulous cloud. 
Not one of the departing heathen took the 
slightest notice of me as they shoved off, so 
I darted out, snatched up the glasses, and 
focused therfi on the ajtproaching steamer. 
I could not make her out, but I felt sure it 
,was her advent that had rid us of our parti¬ 
coloured nvasters. Down I went and told the 
invalids what had happened, begging them, 
if they could, to come on deck and lend a 
hand to get her ho\e-to, so that the steamer 
might the more rapidly overhaul us. Boyesen 
managed to make a start, but the late mate 
was too feeble. And Ah Toy, to my sitrprise, 


also showed up. 1 had no time to ask hirh 
why he had not gone with the rest, but 
together we hurried on deck, finding that a 
thick column of smoke was rising from the 
main hatch—tho.se animals had set her on 
fire ! There were, of course, no boats, and 
unless that vessel astern got in some pretty 
good speed we stood no bad chance of being 
roasted alive. However, we rigged up an 
imiiromptu raft, after I’ctting go all the 
halyards so that her way might be deadened 
—we knew better than to waste time trying 
to put out such a fire as was raging below. 

Why enlarge upon the alternations of hope 
and fear until the Ly-ee-tnoon, Chinese gun¬ 
boat, overhauled us? She did do so, but 
not until we were cowering on the taffrail 
watching the hungry llaines licking up the 
niizzen-rigging. And when rttscued 1 would 
not have given a dozen “ cash ” for our lives, 
but that the gunboat had an I'lnglishnian in 
command, to whom 1 was able to tell my 
story. He put the coping stone upon my 
exi)erienct'S when he told me that he had 
been walcbing for the P/im/Hiyat for the past 
six months, having received much informa¬ 
tion as to her doings. And he u.sed 
language that made the air smeH brimstone 
when he realized that, after all, his itri/.e 
had escaped him. I told him all 1 
could, it w.as not much, of the disappear¬ 
ance of the crew, but he was indifferent. 
He “didn’t e.x[)ecl to clap eves on ’em any 
more,” he said. Nor did he. Where they 
landed or whether they sank no one but 
themselves knew. And we three unfortunate 
wretches were landed in Hong Kcmg three 
weeks afterwards almost as bare of belongings 
as when we began the world. Ah Toy fell 
on his feet, for he shipped in the gunboat as 
the Commander’s servant upon my recom¬ 
mendation. 

I had all the e.xperience of the China coast 
I wanted, and shipped before the mast in a 
“ blue-funnelled ” boat for home two days 
after, glad to get away on any terms. The 
two Danes went their way and I saw them 
no more. 



A Wizard of Yesterday. 

By Arthur Morrjson. 

Author of “ Cuuuiug Mitrrellf “ Tates of .Mean .Stree/sf ete.^ etc. 


HION first I came U|.)(.)n tlic 
rt'cortls and renicnilirancns of 
(‘unning Murrell, llic Essex 
wizard who died lorly years 
back, and when first 1 resolved 
to write a story about him, it 
seemed to me that some might find it hard 
to believe that such a man, practising such 
arts and wielding such inliuence, could have 
lived so reci'iitly within so sliorl a distance of 
I.ondon. Eor I came 
upon those records 
at a time when we 
were all verv much 
enlightened and very 
loftily srornlul ol all 
superstitions, as well 
as of our benighted 
fathers who believed 
in witches and the 
like. But that was 
ten years ago, or 
more, and now I see 
hall-a do/en business 
like advertisements 
of astrologers and 
divers seers of other 
sorts on the front 
page of my morning 
paper, all through 
the 1 ,ondon season. 

And I read in a law- 
egse report that a 
lady can make an in¬ 
come of four figures 
in Bond Street by 
seizing her customers 
by the wrist, staring 
eariiestlv over tliei- 
heads, and prophesying. So that perhaps 
my neciomancer will not be voted an im¬ 
possible monster, after all. 

Cunning Murrell lived at Hadleigh, then, 
and indeed till nine or ten years ago, a very 
differeiV place fr^m what the Salvation Army 
colony and rows of horrible yellow brick 
.shops have since made it. 1 have made 
many holidays in remote parts of Essex, 
where, ten jears ago, places and people were 
still in the eighteenth century as regards 
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as[iect, costume, habits, and modes of 
thought. One of the.se places was Hadleigh, 
where, making a sketching excursion with my 
friend, Mr. J. I.. ^Vimbush, the painter, who 
illustrates this article, we came on the tales 
and relics of the wizard. 

Witches, an old lady told us, were to exist 
in Leigh for a hundred yi ars, but in Hadleigh 
there were to lie three for ever, and in 
Canewdon as many as rune; and this was 
the jirophecy of Cun¬ 
ning Murrell. 

lames Murrell 
died at Hadleigh in 
186 o. At different 
times he had fol¬ 
lowed the more 
common trades of 
shoemaker, surveyor, 
and chemist’s still- 
man ; but the most 
of his life was given 
to astrology, quack 
doctoring, exorcism, 
veterinary surgery, 
anil the casting out 
of devils. He was 
the sevtmth son of 
a seventh son, he 
cured with charms, 
he divined the lurk¬ 
ing [ilaccs of lost pro¬ 
perty, he laid sjx;lls 
upon thieves until 
they resCored their 
plunder. By the 
tales we heard there 
never was such a 
mighty magician 
fiefore, out ol the Arabian Nights Entertain¬ 
ments. I le was aiiraculously transported 
from place to place in tlie night. He made 
a wonderful glass wheiewith a man might 
see through a brick wall ; he could do any¬ 
thing, cure anything, and know anything, 
past, present, or future, and it was his daily 
boa.st that he was the devil’s master. In 
short, he was a white man-witch, and his 
powers many living nien and women still 
testified to through all Essex. 
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The Castle Inn was at thal lime kept hy a 
Mr. Cracknell, a very intelligem ami olilijtintt 
landlord, who 1 
am sorry to say has 
now been dead 
some years, 
too many more of 
my o 1 (1 Kssex 
friends. Me re¬ 
membered,Murrell 
well when he 
Cracknell—was a 
boy, and he [minted 
out to us, among 
other things, the 
cottage which the 
cunning man had 
occupied. It was 
an ordinary, clai> 
boarded, two- 
floored little cot¬ 
tage, one of a row 
of half-a-dozen or 
so, and it was in 
the little room 
into which the 


front door opened, now bright and clean 
and comfortable, that the wizard had re¬ 
ceived his clients and pursued his works, 
amid walls hung alxmt thick with the herbs 
that he was always gathering. The tenants, 
charming old [leople near the nineties, 
knew and believed in the wizard wholly. 
They told us of his marvellous cures, his 
amazing recoveries of linen stolen from 
hedges, his surprising propfliecies by aid of 
the stars, and his trium-phant overlhrowal 
of the wicked designs of witches. For 
Cunning Murrell, they would have us 
know, was a white and lawful wizard, who 
warred against the powers of darkness with 
all his might, and it was no sin to employ 
the arts of a man like him. They told us, 
nioreovi.r, of the famous case of Sarah Mott, 
a young woman .so devil-|)ossessed and 
afilicted by witchcraft thal she ran round 
tables without bi‘ing able to slop, and walked 
about on the ceiling head downwards, like a 
bluebottle, till Cunning Murrell destroyed 
the witch's [rower over her and drove out the 
demon that [rossessed her. And, again, they 
told us of the iron witch-bottles made for 
Murrell by ('ho|)[ien the smilli, in wliich 
were [rlaced blood, water, finger n.iils, hair, 
and [lins; wiiii:h bottles, when screwed u|) air¬ 
tight, were set on tin: fire hy way of process 
against wilche.s, and frerjiiently Iriirsl with 
great success and rlevastalioc, thus signaliz¬ 
ing the destriuvion of the iliabolical influeiu e. 
How he [rrophesieil that a descendant shouUI 
arise endowed with his own mystic powers. 
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and how his son still lived and worked on a 
farm at Thundersley, a peaceful and ignorant 
labourer, though he still owned many of his 
father’s books and instruments. 

It seemed that an interesting find might 
be before us in the way of books and 
records, 'i'he story of Murrell did not sur¬ 
prise me, lor did 1 not know wi.ll that a 
woman was swum for a witch in ICssex as 
late as 1876? 'Phere may, indeed, h.ave 
been later case.s. ,'Phere is one ease, how¬ 
ever, only a dozen years etirlier, which any¬ 
body can verily lor himself, because there 
was a coroner’s in(|ucst on the victim, iuid a 
trial, reported in the newspa[)ers. It was in 
1864 that an old man suspected of wit(?h- 
chraft was swum at Castle Tledingham, and 
died from the violence. 

On our way to discover the wizard’s .son 
we called on Mr. Stephen Choppen, the 
smith who had made the witch-bottles. He 


the bottles is gone and one of the terrible 
new shops stands on the site. Steve Choppen 
had no witch-bottle to show us, for the last had 
been exploded long ago, but he had the cun¬ 
ning man’s spectacles—a quaint and clumsy 
instrument, with circular glasses and pon- 
dtwously thick iron rims. 'I’he narrowness of 
the space between the sides showed the 
wizard’s head to har e been a small one, and, 
indeed, hi' was an extremely sujall man in 
every way, by the descrii'tions of a dozen 
people. 

Steve Choppen had his anecdotes, also, 
told with a terse humour of his own. He 
was not a superstitious man, but he admitted 
that the first of the witch bottles gave him 
trouble in the forging, to. which he could not 
aciount. 'Phe iron wholly ndiised to be 
welded till Citnnitig Murrell arrived and 
blew the fire, when all went well. 1 have 
made use of this ini'ident in tny recently- 



BANG ! <jor;.s thk bottle.” 


was long retired from the smithy, and was 
living in his own little house on the village 
outskirts. He is alive and well, 1 hope, 
still--I saw him so but a month or two 
b.ick—but now he has left his pretty little 
house betause his wife died and left him 
lonely. And the smithy wherein he made 


I>ublished story, together with others with 
which 1 became ac<)uainted at various times. 
So much for the first of the bottles. The 
last vanished in a way that Steve Choppen 

described somewhat thus :. 

“Old Buck Murrell —that’s the son you’re 
going to'see; his name’s Edward, but every- 
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one calls him Buck—old Buck Murrell, 
though he can’t as much as read, after his 
father died he got an idea to do a bit o’ 
hocus-pocus on his own account, just to 
keep up the family re[iutation. So he finds 
a chap as suspects a witch, an’ he gets the 
last o’ the bottles the old man had left, an’ 
he makes it ready and fills it up just as his 
father used to do. ‘ You mustn’t speak a 
word,’ say.s, he to the chap, ‘else you’ll .spoil 
the <'harm,’ an’ with that he shov'es the 
bottle on the fire. Now this bottle must ha’ 
been one o’ my best, an’ it holds the bilin' 
stuff an' steam in for a long time, they 


two a-.sittin’ either side the grate a-waitin’. 
Presently the other chap gets impatient, and 
says he, ‘1 don’t believe this here bottle’s a 
good’tin.’ ‘ I tanged I ’ shouts Buck, ‘you’ve 
spiled the charm!’ .An’ at that ‘B.\nc. !’ 
goes the bottle, an’ bundles the i)air on ’em 
over neck an’ crop on the door, down lamuss 
all the pots an’ kettk-s with a run, an’ when 
they gets enough sense in ’em to look 
round they finds the whole chimuey breast 
blowed u]), manlelpieis!, grate an’ all, an’ 
pretty nigif one side o’ the. hou.se fetched 
out. That was the end o’ the last bottle, an’ 
old Buck Murrell, he aren’t been in the 
witchcraft line since.’’ 

The bottle that ended in this ignominious 
devastation nevertheless had provided, soon 
after its making, a striking extunple of the 
overpowering influtaice of superstilioits fear. 
Soon after it had (xioled Steve (.ihoppen and 
some of his friends disrespectfully christened 
it in beer. One after another took a pull 
from it, till it came to the turn of the 
bellows-boy. When he had drunk, some 
wag began solemnly to “chaff” the lad, and 
others took it up. “ Nobody wouldn’t give 
much for your chance o’ bein’ an old man, 


Jim,” they said ; “ a-helpin’ to make the 
thing first, an’ now a-drinking bewitched beer 
out of it.” It was an empty enough piece of 
chaff, lightly enough said, but it is a fact that 
it terrified the wretr^hed boy, who went home, 
sickened, and never came to the smithy 
■again ; for in a little while he died. 

In Mr. (.'mcknell’s trap we drove to 
1 ’hundersley to find Buck Murrell, and 
there, after something of a hunt, we sighted 
him .at last, working in, a field. He was 
a short, sturdy old fedlow, with a shock head 
of loose, white hair, and nothing about him 
to betoken s(j near relationship to the for¬ 


midable mystic who had held a county in 
awe for a long lifetime. 

He was not a bit haughl)', moreover ; on 
the contrary, a hint of a jiinl of “ mild ” 
brought him away from his work with gri'at 
alacrity, and soon Buck Murrell was the 
most important person in Thundersicy, sur 
rounded by admiring friends, and waxing 
elotpicnt on the exploits of his lather. He 
defied us, or anybody else, to name anything 
that his father coukln't do anylliitig in the 
whole universe. 

“ My lather, genelmen, knowed more’n 
any o’ the doctors an’ parsons in England. 
There warn’t a witch as could stand him, 
where-ever he went. Books, sir— why, bless 
you. I’ve got books as nobody couldn’t read 
nobody but my father. Often they’ve 
tried doctors an’ genelmen as clairhs to 
read anythin’ - hut no. Herbs, sir? aye, my 
father knowed every herb as growed. 
Herbs ? ah, that he did” • 

“ He cured ’em. Buck, den’t he ? ” 
observed an admirer. “ Ague and rhematiz 
an’ such, down in t’ marshes, eh ? ” 

“ Cured ’em ? Ay, there warn’t nothin’ as 
my father couldn’t cure—just as you might be 
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a-sittin’ there, sir. There was a Mr. Bird — 
he come to my father paralyzed an’ eat up 
wi’ stmrvy. My father he says summat or 
does summat, an’ Mr. Bird lie stands uii as 
healthy as me, an’ gets a-hos-sbaclc to ride 
home. Mr. Bird, sir, he puts down ten 
pound on the table ten gold suvrens on 
the spot, genelmcn. So 
says my father, ‘ No,’ says 
he, ‘ it aren’t cost me no¬ 
thin’, sir, an’ it sha’n’t cost 
you!’ But says Mr. Bird, 

‘Take it, Mr. Murr’ll,’ says 
he -the gentry folk always 
respected my father — 

‘Take it, Mr. Murr’ll, I 
sha’n’t touch it agen,’ says 
he, ‘an’ if you don’t take it 
it’ll be lost ’ an’ out he 
goes,” .\nd Buck Murrell 
applied himself again to 
his mug. 

Many (lucer reminis¬ 
cences were purn])ed out 
of the depth of the old 
man’s memory by the 
united force ol the assem¬ 
bled company - strangely 
mingled anecdotes of the 
cunning man ; totally im 
possible myths being min¬ 
gled with narratives of tiu' 
simplest and most natural 
licrfornianci's- all seeming 
etiually wonderful in the 
eyes of the simple ruslic.s. 

How, in a case pronounced 
incurable, he elTected a 
cure by a charm which took 
seven years iji o])eration, 
the o|icrator never seeing 
till' patient, nor, imUa:d, 
knowing where he might 
be, in the meantime ; and 
how he h;id asloundtrd the 
village constable (who had 
received a tremendous 
“turn’ on suddenly 
coming upon the wise man 
s^andi'1g ghost-like in a held studying the 
heaven.s) by naming a star and pointing it 
out, catalogued in a book. All about the 
wonderful glass with which one could see 
through a brick wall, which glass his father 
had enjoined Buck to keep, but to obtain 
which some gentleman curiously inclined 
ha.1 basely tempted him with half a sovereign 
— successfully; and how this same gentleman 
afterwards met poetic justice by swallowing 


another half-sovereign, which killed him. 
This glass, by the way, had once been the 
subject of a private examination and taking 
iiparl at the hands of Steve Choppen, who 
informed me that it w'as nothing but a 
clumsily home-made arrangement of bits of 
looking-glass, such as ntight once have been 
bought at a toy shop. 

We brought the talk 
round to the mtftter of the 
|)ri‘sia)t whereabouts of the 
I looks and iiajiers, and it 
turned out, at last, that they 
were :dl in a chest, which 
chest was in a former lodg¬ 
ing of Buck MiirreU’s at 
Hadlcigh. And so we all 
went back to Mr. Oack- 
lU'lls trap, to rcdc'em the 
chest by [laymcnt of the 
debt that kept il from its 
owner. And on the way 
Buck .Murrell undertook, 
by \ague and c’omplieated 
argument, to prove the 
existence of witchcraft now 
and for all time. 'I'he evil 
angels, .said Buck, in efi'ect, 
were cast out ot Heaven, 
as We have it on indisputa¬ 
ble authority. There is no 
refold ol their ever being 
received liack again : con- 
sec |uently they must be 
somewlurc - and there you 
are. 

When at last the old 
wooden chest stood in the 
|)aiiour of the Castle Inn, 
Buck Murrell unlocked it 
widi a hushed and awful 
res|)ecl. .Ml that was in 
this chest and other things 
as well laid been circum¬ 
spectly buried in the back 
garden of the cottage, after 
the cunning man’s death, 
by bis landlord. After 
this complete interment, 
the landlord, confident of having done a 
public service in ])utling out of the way 
for ever ;dl the devilish and tnischievous 
machinery of the departed wizard, went home, 
and Buc k Murrell dug everything u[) again, 
and here most of it was. 

The lid was lifted and set back. Wifliin 
was the most confuse'’ jumble of dusty, 
heaped up books and papers that mind’s 
eye can picture •, a jumble that the old man 
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regarded with as much awe as pride. Even 
as I afterwards found that many of the 
villagers regarded simple old Buck Murrell 
himself, whom they wercr ever careful to 
avoid disj)leasing. 

Then camt; our plunge into that dusty old 
box, and our inspection of the heaps of 


letters and |)a])crs -all the sorrow and sick¬ 
ness and Liedevilnient of Essex any time 
from ninety to forty years ago. Not to 
mention nmeh of tltat ol Kent, and even 
some in London. 

There wme many books of astrology, 
astronomv, and tables of ascensions ; many 
old medical books and botanical anil 
anatomical plates. A Bible and a Prayer 
book, “New Tables of the Motions of the 
Planets, 1728”; many more such books, all 
adorned with numerous nianuscrijrt notes ; 
and on the fly-leaves of “ Hackett’s Astro¬ 
nomy ” ('unning Murrell had worked out the 
times of eclipses of the sun to the year 1912. 

In the books of medical and herbal 
recipes Murrell had made a very large 
number of additions and alterations. 
Nicholas Culpepper’s knowledge and autho¬ 
rity were freely challenged, and his state¬ 


ments as to quantity and preparation cor¬ 
rected, in the wizard’s small and crabbed 
handwriting. Particular care had been 
taken in all these books to indicati; exactly 
at what hour and on what day various herbs 
were to be gathered and at what time pre¬ 
pared. 'Phc old gentleman also evidently 
had the courage of 
his opinions in 
matters of astrology, 
for numerous copies 
of Raphael's alma¬ 
nac, datial between 
1806 and 1850, 
were scrawled over 
and corrected in 
mailers of predic¬ 
tion. If 1 spoke of 
one of these alma 
naes Buck Murrell 
would release his 
pipi; from his mouth 
and say, “ .Alma¬ 
nacs, sir ? .All, my 
father could mdA'e 
almanacs, he could. 
He den’t care for 
nobody, did my 
lather; he was I lie. 
devil’s in a s I er, 
genelmen ! ” 

But the main 
interest of the 
whole (;olk:etion lay 
in the manuscripts, 
Cff thesi' the first 
and chief were cer¬ 
tain unbound home 
made books, deal 
ing with coniuralions, .astrology, and geo- 
niiincv. I’tie largest ol these was a good- 
sized (|uano of about fifty pages, with the 
title, “ I'he book of Magic and t'onjnra- 
tions.” The book set out with a partii ulari- 
zation of the various angels of the planets 

and their functions on different days. Then 

many pages were devoted to a setting forth 
in straggling diagram of the sigils, spirits, 
intelligences, seals, and eharaigers of the 
jiianets, with sacred peiitacles and other 
cabalistic signs. .Accompanying these were 
notes directing how the figures should be 
emiiloyed as talismans and amulets, and 
upon what metals they must be engraved. 
Two of these pages are here reproduced in 
facsimile. The rest of the book was a 
recital of the conjurations to be used in 
different circumstances and on different days 
—the terms of which tended to confirm Buck 
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Murrell in his oft- 
rep(;aled assurance 
that his father was 
a Koocl wizard and 
not a dealer with 
the devil “ the 
devil's niiister,” in 
fact, not liis ser 
vant. Here is the 
general “conjura¬ 
tion of W'ednes-. 
day,” exactly as 
written and spelt; 

“ T ( 'onjitie atid 
Call ii[)on you ye 
Strong and Holy 
Angels Ciood aiul 
I’owerfull in a 
Strong Naiui' ol 
hear and Praise, 

Ja, Adonay, MIo 
hitn, Saday, Saday, 

Saday : 

Mie : Asaniie, Asa 
inie ; and in the 
Name of Adonay 
the (lod t)f Israi I 
w ho hath made the 
Two ( h'l’.ll l.ighis 
and I tistingiiisheil 
|);iy from Night 
lor tlu: Ixaiefit of 
his creatures and 
by the tiatnes of 
all the Hisiarnin 
Angels (ioycrning 
()|)enly iti the 
Secotid House, 
before the great 
atigel 'I'etra, Strong 
atid I’owerfiill, and by the ntnnc of his st;ir 
which is called Merciiry and by the name 
of his Seal which is that of a Powerfull 
and Honoured (lod; and 1 call upfm thcc 
Raphael and by the names (abovementioned) 
thou (ireat Angel who presidest over the 
I'ourth Hay and by the Holy Natiie whit h is 
written in the front of Aaron treated thi; 
Most Hii'h Priest and by the natnes of all 
iht. Angels who are cottstatit in the (Irace of 
Christ atid by the iiame of Anitnaliuiu that 
yott assist me in niy laliours.” 

Two other of these manuscript books were 
something of a laTge duodecimo in size, but 
much thicker than the book of magic and 
conjurations. AVhen I opened the first of 
these. Puck Murrell, doubtless recognising 
an old frientk said : “Now, there’s a book, sir 
—that’s a bit beyond ye, I’ll bet. Doctors 


can't read he, not tiobodv. That’s witch¬ 
craft, sir, that biiok ! ” 

It was not witchcraft, bitt astrology, A 
great tuass ot observations and tiotes on 
ahuost every possible eombitiation of the 
planets, all in the familiar trabbed hand¬ 
writing, with here ;ind there a horoscope in 
diagram. 

The other small jtook was otte of geo- 
maticv. 'Ibis was the art which Murrell 
used to find lost pro()erty and coerce thieves 
into ri'stitution. A great deal was claimed 
for this system of divination- so mu< h, in 
fact, as to tnake one wonder that the wise 
m.an had any necessity frrr astrology. It 
woitld “ resolve any question or doubt what¬ 
soever ” ; it would “ tell *■ uth from falsehood 
and the place of anything.” The system 
was a complicated and obscure one. The 
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names of the jtcrsons seeking information, 
of the articles lost, and of any other chief 
element in the “doubt or question,” were 
written out, and various numerical values 
were assigned to the letters ; these numerical 
values were manipulated until a symmetrical 
little group of noughts and crosses was 
evolved, and the shape, number, and dis[)osi- 
tion of these noughts and crosses conveyed 
to the eye of the seer the solution of the 
difficulty. The noughts seemed to convey 
tlie good and the crosses the bad auguries. 
The book contained a large numixir of 
exam[)les of these signs, as they might occur 
in matters of fortune-telling, with their mean 
ings. Here is a copy of one of the.se augu¬ 
ries- -a pleasant oiu^ to read, being the most 
favourable the book contained—all noughts: 

o o 
o 

o o 


Question. 

Answer. 

Life. 

.bong. 

Money . 

.Very fortnie. 

nonour. 

.(lood. 

Busyness . 

.Kortur.atc. 

Marriage . 

.Fortunate. 

Children. 

.Daughter. 

Sickness. 

.iieaith. 

Journey . 


Things lost. 



While I was copying this, and the form of 
conjuration previously set down, Hiick Murrell 
neglected his beer and .regarded my pro¬ 
ceedings with respectful uneasine.ss. 1 have 
a notion that he rather feared that my co|)ying 
might deprive the books of some part of their 
mystic virtues. 

Among the immense heap of odd letters 
and sera])s of pajver there must have been 
hundreds of slijjs used for the geomantic 
process. One side of a piece of paper would 
be covered with strr)kes in groups of from 
two to six, each group being terminated by a 
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dot, these strokes ex¬ 
pressing the values 
of the letters in the 
question, and the 
whole being con¬ 
cluded by the result, 
something in this 
fashion : 


Then there would 
follow, |)rol)ably on 
the other side of the 
paper, an elaborate 
form of conjuration, 
calling upon all the 
atigels of the day to 
afflict the thief (should 
it be a case of a 
thief) with miscel¬ 
laneous discomforts 
utitil the ])Iunderwere 
restored. 

In this same im¬ 
mense heap of odd 
scraps of paper there 
was a large and 
wonderful variety. 
Cunning Murrell did 
much writing and 
calculation, and he 
used whatever piece 
of paper came to hand 
—an envelope, the 
back of ^n old letter, 
a tradesman’s bilk or 
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anything at all that was paper. Any number 
of loose sheets contaiiK’d ln)roseopes 
Murrell nnisl have east a sehetne of nativity 
for almost everyone in .South Iv.sse.v in his 
time. Many other .seraps, again, contained 
exorcisms and conjurations. Among tlicm 
I came upon the “whole bag of tricks” 
employed in the case? of .Sarah Mott, as to 
whose bewitching and sub.se(iuent relief from 
evil influence I had heard from an old lady 
in the district. ' k'irst there was Sarah Mott’s 
scheme of nativity. 'I'hcn there was another 
horos<'Ope, l ast lor thi- I'xact moment of her 
first evil seizure. Alier this tluae was an 
immensely long conjuration calling upon the 
grciit ft Iragrammaton and the whole host 
of fleaven to “drive out from .Sarah Mott 
all evil spirits in the service of the Devil 
and to punish the witch who had put the 
haini upon her. but ten thousand times more 
to .scarify and torture all the spirits of evil 
in bittcriir.ss ol (ireat Wrath.” The end of 
all tlii.s, a|)par'-ntly, having been satisfactory, 
an amulet was next providetl for her sub.se- 
(luenl protection, and on still another piece 
ol paper appi-.ui'd the “charm and conjura 
lion to bless" this amulet, and “to prevent 
all evil spirits lhal have power to hurl .said 
.Saiah ^iotl, whether din.elcd by .Sarah 
Dropty or any other witch or wizard.” 

Marian ■rrciford.s, too, had “tormented 
and bi’devilled and bewitched and laid 
devilish powi rs on llcnjamin Ifrown,” where¬ 
fore mighly jiowcrs were called u[)on to 
“dispel ;dl the wicked enchanlmcnts ;nid 
spells, and sctiller them like chaff and dust 
and Ictithers before the wind.” 

riren there were conjurations for any 
number of other ptirjioscs. (Icorpte Abrams 
had promised to imirry Sitsannah Sewell and 
failed of his pledge. Whereupon Abraham, 
Isatie, tuid Jacob wa re iuljured to Itriitg the 
said Cicorgi' zMuams back, atid allow him 
no petice on earth till he should marry .said 
Susannah Sewell. 

(.atiming Murrell kept little bits of private 
infvtrmalion, too, .e. this chest. Any itar 
ticuiars of the Me or circumstances of any 
bodv whatsoever which came to his cars were 
care '..Ily noleit down, and then, should it 
ever ( htine,- that this person or any of his 
connections came lor cunning advice, Mr. 
Murrell , ould .startle his client with his 
knowledge, and'scctire another undoultting 
discipit*. 

And in 'be mitlst of all this hocus poctis, 
all this extraordinary firrago of trickery and 
reiil kirowtedge of thaiitnaturgie systems, 
were two othc; carefully cherished manu- 
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script books. They were two of Cunning 
Murrell's school books of ;i century back. 
One was “James Murrell his Copy 15<)ok,’' 
iind the other “ Janus Mtirrell’s Ciphering.” 
On the covvtr of the smudgy cop)'-book 
the guileless school boy had stuck a jticture 
of a rru.ssian hu.s,siir at lull gallojt, cut 
from a sheet of “ penny pkiiti :ind two¬ 
pence coloured ” figuri s, ;tnd on the un- 
o(a u]iicd s|)aces of the ciitlicring book the man 
of my.stic lore, yetirs afterwards, laid worked 
horoscopes and divinations by gcomancy. 

1 h;ul wondered at a mere village cobbler 
pos.sessing the knowledge of mathematics, 
astronomy, ;ind botany whii h many of 
MttrrcH’s notes ;ind manuscripts displayed, 
but tnv wonder had been somewhtit le.sseticd 
by lJuck's information that bis Itither had 
been a Stillman at a l.ondon chemist’s. Now 
I foutid an indenture which set forth that, 
iifter his relea.se Irom school, Janus Murrell 
was boutul, for a premium of a 

surveyor, Mr. (1. lanans, of llurnham. I 
also found another paper, dated iSa.y, which 
showed that the wise mtm was not above the 
petty afflictions of common bumanity, and, 
in faitt, had “had the brokers in” for a 
year's relit ^,4 of the cottage at 
lladleigh. 

Then the letters ! Never wtts raked together 
such a heap of superstition, i-rcdulity, anxiety, 
and touching faith. Who would expect to 
see timong the I'orrespoiulence of a “wise 
man ” in a dark corner ol Ifs.scx many letters 
from an educated woman living in Eaton 
.S(|u;irc, asking for iislrological predictions, 
charms for sickness, ;nul the fate of lost 
articles? Vet here they were, .And after all, 
Cunning Murrell ))robably came cheaper 
than a llond Street jialmist or clairvoyant of 
today. 

Marvellous faith in Murrell’s healing 
powers was testified by long sfaptences Ol 
letters from .ill parts, often reporting either 
no change in the patient or one for the 
worse, yet breathing no syllable of doubt, 
but praying for more iharms, more herbs, 
more spells, more anything to save the sick 
and dying. Many, were the quaintnesses in 
the various letters. “ 1 have took the powder 
it made me verrey qiiear in the stummuk pleas 
send sum more,” said somebody, and another 
letter ran : 

“ Mr. Murls i have rote these few lines to 
ask you if you can tell us weather their is aney 
mony or Not hid in my fathers garden he is 
bin ded 4 years name vviliiam dnee of mayland 
pleas siiy how much and what to pay you." 

Another letter, with a superscription to the 
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f)ostman—“ haste haste with all speed,” was 
from someone who reported that the devils 
had not yet been driven out of the house, 
and there was still so heavy a smell and 
smoke of sulphur that all windows had to 
be left open. 

Here is a quaintly pathetic letter from 
Mary Ann 1 ) -, whose name I will not 

print in full in case she or the one she so 
loved still lives in some quiet cottage in her 
part of the country, where few seem to die 
younger than eighty :— 

“ Sir,- 'I'he spring is nearly gone but no 
sign of happiness for me yet. 1 )eceit deepens 
upon me. The one I most wish to soi; happy 
is unsettled ; some trouble presses upon his 
mind. Send me word whether I shall ever 
see him and tell him 1 am true. 

“Sj)eak openly to the person who brings 
this. Tell her the truth. 

“ And 1 will rei)ay you, 

“ Mary Ann D- .” 

But to describe or even to catalogue half 
the queer notes and scraps in this old (^hest 
would fill a small hook. The oc'd recipe.s, 
the memoranda of the character, ages, and 
circumstances of all kinds of people, the 
letters iiudosing “ some more hair and finger¬ 
nails,” the entreaties of the true lovers upon 
whose feelings Cunning Murrell played as 
upon a dulcimer, the requests of farmers to 
destroy the bedevilment which was ujion 
their cows and crops—all would defy enume¬ 
ration within reasonable limit.s. 

A phial or two of some sort of jiowder and 
one or two queer little tin instruments, the 
use whereof no man knows, were all else in 
the box beside the papers and books. Other 
memorials of Murrell have been scattered 
about the county ; Mr. Philip Benton, the 
historian of the district—now dead—had two 
human skulls ]rhrenologi(^ally marked, and 
certain of the wizard’s books ; and still, ten 
years ago among the old women and the farm 
servants of Rochford Hundred the name of 
Cunning Murrell was one of awe. 


We closed the chest and turned to Buck 
—the simple heir to all the glamour and 
mystery, to a certain amount of the awe. 
There he sat, good simple soul, with his 
pipe and his mug of ale, and his shock head 
of white hair, placidly hap]jy in the import¬ 
ance of his redoubtable lather, and proud 
in the interest shown in him so long after 
his death. 

Buck Murrell told us of this death, and 
•Still with pride. ( 3 n his dfathbed his father 
held learned disputations with the Reverend 
John Godson, the curate, and maintained 
the reality of his mystic powers to the last. 
He triumphed over spiritual advisers with 
Talmudic and cabalistic iiuestion.s, and to 
his daughter he prophesied the moment of 
his death preca'sely, a day and a lew hours 
before it came to ])ass. 

There at the east side of the little Norman 
church of Hadleigh Cunning Murrell lay, 
with twenty of his c;hildrcn about him, and 
Buck Murrell sliowcd us the place ; for it 
was marked by no stone not e ven by the 
humblest wooden memorial. Even the 
mounds had sunk, and nothing but a 
brighter gri;en in the turf marked the place 
of each grave. And now 1 believe not even 
that remains. 

Many other things 1 learned of Cunning 
Murrell later, and of many of thi: people he 
lived with ; so many, indeed, that 1 wrote a 
story about it all, with Cunning Murrirll’s 
name for title, and 1 trust that if any of my 
old Essex friends recognise themselves in my 
book they will not think I have treated 
them unkindly ; for, indeed, they have all 
been very kind to me, and not least those 
who are now gone beyond reach of my 
thanks. 

“ You know now about my father, sir,” 
said Buck Murrell. “ Remember, sir, he 
were a good man - enemy to all witches, an’ 
the devil’s master. He never put <?«- he 
look off. Remember that, sir.” And 1 
have tried to remember it well- 



The Night Run of the “ Overland!' 

15v Elmore JiLLiorr 1 ’hakk 


snowed. The switch-lamps 
t Valley Junction twinkled 
lintly through the swirling 
lakes. A hroad band of light 
rorn the night-opiTalor's room 
hot out into the gloom, and 
it, too, was thickly powdered. Asi<lc from 
thi.s, the scattered houses of the little hamlet 
sle[)t in darkness till save one. 

riirough thi.- drawn curtains of a cottage 
which scpiatted in (he right angle formed by 
the intersecting tracks, a hundred yards or 
more from the station, a light shone dully. 


rested motionless upon the farther wall, were 
thoughtful and lipuid with intelligence. The 
young wmiian was yet more striking. Her 
loose gown, girdled at the waist with a ta.s- 
selled (.'ortl, only half concealed the sturdy, 
swer‘ping lines of the form beneath. Her 
placid, womanly face was crowned with a 
glorious mass of burnished auburn hair. Her 
blue eyes, now fixed sohcilously upon her 
husband’s face, were dark with what seemed 
an habitual earnestness of |)ur|)Ose, and her 
sweet mouth drooped seriously. After a 
moment, though, she shook off her pensive 




t>N TUB BEU LAY A VOUNf. MAN." 


Inside, a voung wonuin with a boerk in her 
lap sat bi;sidt. a sick bed. On the bed lay 
a young man of perhajis thirty. 

I'liey were i.ot»an ordinary couple, nor of 
the type which prevailed in Valley Junction. 
The rugged strength of the man, which shone 
thn.ugh even the pallor of sickness, was 
touched and softened by an unmistakable 
gentleness of birth ; and the dark eyes, which 


ni(/od. “ What .are you thinking of, dear?” 
she ask(Kl, with a brightening farai. 

“ Of you,” answered her husband, gravely, 
tightening his grasji u[)on the hand she had 
slipped into his. “ ('otnparing your life in 
this wretched place, Sylvia, with what it was 
before 1 married you ; and thinking of that 
wonderful thing called ‘ love,’ which can 
make you content with the change." 


Copyright, 1900, by the S. S. McClure Co., hi the United States uf America. 
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The young woman bent forward with a 
little spasiiHHlie movement, and laid her 
beautiful hair* uiwn the pillow beside her 
husband’s dark strands. For a little she 
held herself in a kind of breathless tension, 
her hand upon bis farther temple, her full, 
passionate lips jiressed tight agtiinst his cheek. 

“ N<jt content, my heart’s husband, but 
happy ! ” slic whispered, ecstatically. Aftei 
a momei't she lifted herself and (]uietly 
smoothed her ruffled hair. “ 1 mustn’t do 
that agtiin,” she sai<l, demurely. “The 
doctor said you were not to be e.xeited. I 
gue.ss I won’t allow you to think any more 
on that subje(-t, either,” shi: added, with 
pretty tyranny. “ Only this, I’.en ‘ pa]>a will 
forgive us some day. Hi'’s good. Just gi\e 
him time. S(jme day you’ll put away your 
dear, foolish jwide, and let me write to him, 
and tell him where we are no matter if he 
did forbid it. And he’ll write hack, ttike 
my word for it, and say, ‘(.'ome home, 
children, and be forgiven.’ Hut wlnaher he 
does or not, 1 tell you, sweethetirt, 1 would 
sooner flutter about this little dovecote of 
ours, iind ride on the engine with yon on 
bright days, than be mistress r)f the finest 
palace papa’s money could build.’’ 

For a moment the ptiir looketl the love 
they could not speak. Then the spell was 
broken by the distant scream of a locomotive, 
half-drowned in the howling wind. Sylvia 
glanced at the clock. 

“There’s the ‘ Overland,’ ” she murmured. 
“ She’s three minutes late. Tlie w ind is 
dead against her. Some day, dear,” she 
added, fondly, “ you will hold the throttle of 
that engine, if you want to, and 1 shall be 
the proudest girl in the land ” 

With a fine unconscious loyally to the cor¬ 
poration which gave tluan bread and butter 
they listened in silence to the dull roar (.if 
the on (.-oniing train. Hut instead, a moment 
later, of the usual thunderous burst its the 
train swe[)t by, and the trembling of earth, 
they heard the grinding of brake.s, the 
whistle of the air, and then, in the lull which 
followed, the thumping of the pump, like 
.some great, excitetl heart. At this unex¬ 
ampled occurrence tlie sick man threw- his 
wife a stiirtled glance, and she sjirang to the 
front window and drew back the curtain. She 
was just turning away again, still unsatisfied, 
when there came a (jiiick, imperative rap at 
the door. In.stantly eonne( ting this rap with 
tile delayed train, .Sylvia flung the door wide 
o',<en, revealing three men, the forepjost of 
whom Stic recognised as the night-operator 
at the Juvictioii. 


“Mrs. Fox,” he began, with nervous 
haste, “ this is the genenil superintendent, 
Mr.-” 

“ My name is Howard, madam,” said the 
official for himself, unceremoniously jmshing 
forward. “ We are in trouble. Our engi¬ 
neer htid a stroke of apoplexy fifteen miles 
back, and 1 want your husband to take this 
train. I know he’s sick, but-” 

“ Hut he’s loo sick, sir, to hold his head 
up ! ” Sylvia exclaimed, tighasl. 

“ What’s the trouble? ’’called h’ox, sharply, 
from his hcd. 

An in.stant’s hush fell over the little group 
■'ll the door, and then they all, as if moved 
by one impulse, filed tpiickly into the sick 
room. 

“ Mr. I'ox, 1 hate to ask a sick man to 
get out of lied and drive a train,’’ began 
the general siiperinlendent, hurriedly, before 
.Sylvia (.'Oiild speak. “ Hut we’re lied up here 
hard and fast, with not another engine-dii\cr 
in sight ; and every minute that train stands 
there the company loses a thousand dollars. 
If you (-an drive her through to Stockton, and 
will, it will he the best two hours’ work that 
you ever did. 1 will give you five hundred 
dollars.” 

Fox had at first risen to his elbow, but he 
now sank Itack, dizzy and trembling frotn 
weakne.ss. Iti a motnetit, though, he was up 
again. “I can’t do it, Mr. Howard! I’m 
too sick!” he (exclaimed, bitteiiv. “If it 
weren’t a jihysical impossibility ii 1 weren’t 
too dizzy to hold my ht iul u])-” 

He liroke off abruptly, and [tressed his 
hand in a dazed way to his brow. Then he 
fi.xed his excited eyes upon his wife. I’he 
other men followed his gaze, plainly nrgarding 
him as out ol his head. Hut Sylvia turned 
pale, and leaned against the w;dl for support. 
.She had c.aught her husband’s meaning. 

“She’ll take the train, sir!” e.xclaimed 
Fox, eagerly ; “and she’ll take it through 
safe. -She knows an engine ;is well as I, and 
every inch of the road. .S)’lvia, you must 
g(j. It is your duty.” 

'I'he superintendent, staggered at this 
amtizing jtrojtosition, giisjted, and stared 
at the young woman. She stood with her 
dilated eyes fastened u|)on her husband, 
her chest rising and falling, :ind blood-red 
tongues of returning (’olour shooting through 
her cheeks. Yet eveif in that crucial 
moment, when her little heart w.as fluttering 
like a wounded bird, something in Sylvia’s 
eye something h.ard and stubborn—fixed 
the sceptical superintendent's .tttenlion, and 
he drew a step nearer. Sylvia, with twitching 
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nostrils and swelling throat, turned upon him 
almost des])erately. 

“ I will go,” slie said, in a low, resigned 
voice. “ But someone must stay here with 
him.” 

“ 'I'liis young man will attend to all that, 
never frel,” eried Howard, gaily, in his relief, 
turning to the night-operator. 

\\ halever doubts tlie superintendent may 
hav(; harboured yet of the fair engine-driver’s 
nerve and skill., 
were plainly re¬ 
moved when 
.Sylvia relumed 
from an inner 
room, after an 
absence of 
scarcely sixty 
seconds. An in- 
domitabk' cour¬ 
age was stamped 
upon her hand- 
.sonie fealic'es, 
and she boie 
herself with the 
finu, subdued 
III ien of o 11 e 
who knows the 
gravity of her 
task, yet has 
laitli in herself 
lor its iierlorni- 
anee. One of 
her husband’s 
ca[)s was drawn 
down tightly 
over her thick 
hair. She had 
slipped into a 
short walking- 
skirt, and as she 
advanced she 
c a 1 m I )• b u t 
swiftly buttoned 
herjacki t. With¬ 
out liesitatior. 
she sli-pped to 
the bedside and kissed her husband good-bye. 

“ Iji brave, girl ! ” he said, encouragingly, 
thoegh his own voice shook. “ \’ou have 
got to mare seventy-five miles an hour, or 
better ; but you’ve got the machine to do it 
with. (’ii\e!'.cr her head on all the grades 
exeepl hour M?le Creek -don’t be afraid !—- 
and give hei a little .sand on Beeehtree Hill. 
Cood-bye and Cod keep you ! ” 

A.S Sylfia stood beneath the great, blaek 
hulk of iron and steel which drew the “ Over¬ 


land ” compared with which her husband’s 
little local engine was but a toy—and glanced 
down the long line of mail, express, and 
slee|)ing-cars, laden with human freight, her 
heart almost failed her again. 'J'he mighty 
boiler towered high above her in the dark¬ 
ness like the Ixxly of some horrible antedilu¬ 
vian monster, and the steam rushed angrily 
from the dome, as though the great animal 
were fretting under the unaceoifntable delay, 

and longed again 
to be off on the 
wings of the 
wind, rending 
the tempest with 
its iron snout, 
and awakening 
the .sleeping hills 
and hollows with 
its hoarse .shriek. 

“ You are a 
brave little 
wonian,” she 
heard the super¬ 
intendent .saying 
at the eab-step : 
“don’t lose your 
n e r v e- but 
m.'ike time, what¬ 
ever else you do. 
Every minute 
you make uj) is 
money in the 
c o in p a 11 y’s 
pocket, and they 
won’t forget it. 
Besides,” he 
added, fami¬ 
liarly, “ we’ve 
got a big gun 
aboard, and I 
want to show* 
hiin that a little 
thing like tliis 
don’t flustrate 
//.t any. If you 
draw into Stock- 
ton on lime, I'll add five hundred dollars to 
that che(|ue 1 Remember that.’' And he 
lifted her up to the cab. 

'I'he fireman, a young Irishman, stared at 
Sylvia as she .stepped into the cab as though 
she were a banshee ; but she made no ex- 
planation.s, and, after a glance at the steam 
and the water gauges, climbed up to the 
engineer’s high seat. 'The hand she laid 
up»n the throttle lever irembled slightly--as 
well it might ; the huge iron horse quivered 
and stiffened, as if bracing itself for its task;’. 
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noiselessly aiifl imiKTceptibly it moved ahead, 
expelled one mighty breath, then another and 
another, quicker and quicker, shorter and 
shorter, until its respirations were lost in one 
continuous flow of steam. The “ Overland ” 
was once more under way. 

The locomotive responded to Sylvia’s 
touch with an alacrity which seemed almost 
human, and which, familiar though she was 
with the work, thrilled her through and 
through. She glanced at the time-table. 
They were twelve minutes behind timis The 
twenty miles l)etween the Junction and 
(irafton lay in a straight, level line. Sylvia 
determined to use it to good purpose, and 
to harden herself at once ■ as. Indeed, 
she must ■ to the dizzy speed re(juired 
by the inexorable schedule. She threw 
the throttle wide ojten, and pushed the 
reverse-lever into the last notch. 'I'he great 
machine seemed suddenly animated with 
a' demoniac energy, and soon they were 
shooting through the black, storm-Ixuaten 
night like an avenging bolt from the hand of 
a colossal god. The head light - so dazzling 
from in front, so insuftiei('nt from behind - 


danced feebly ahead upon the driving cloud 
of snow. But that was all. d'he track was 
illuminated for scarcely fifty feet, and the 
night yawned beyond like some engulfing 
abyss. Sylvia momentarily closed her eyes 
and prayed that no unfortunate creature ■ 
human or brute might wander that night 
between the rails. 

The fireman danced attendance on the fire, 
w-itching his heat and water as jealously as a 
doctor might watch the jvilse of a fevered 
jiatient. Now the furnace-door was closed, 
now it hung on its latch ; now it was closed 
again, and now, when the ravenous maw 
within cried for more coal, it was flung wide 
open, lighting the driving cloud of steam 
and smoke above with a spectral glare. 

Sylvia, worked with the fireman with a fine 
intelligence which only the initiated could 
understand ; for an engine is a steed whose 
Sliced depends upon its rlriver. .She opened 
or closed the injector, to economize heat and 
water, and easci.1 tlie sti am when it could be 
spared. Thus together they coaxed, cajoled, 
tiireateiied, and goaded the wheeled monster 
until, like a veritable thing of life, it seeiiud 
to strain every nerve to do their 
bidding, and whirled them faster 
and faster. Yet, as they Hashed 
through (Irafton scarcely distin 
guishable in the darkness and the 
storm they were still ten minutes 
behind time. .Sylvia shut her lips 
tightly. II it were necessary to di’fy 
death on the curves and I'lades 
ahead, defy death she would. 

The sticky snow on her glass now 
cut off .Sylvia’s vision ahead. It 
mattered little, for her life and the 
lives of the slcejiing passengers 
behind were in higher hands than 
hers, and only the. All-seeing hye 
could .see. that night. Another, train 
ahead, an open switch, a fallen rock 
or tree-one awful crash, and the 
engine would bec'ome a gridiron for 
her tender flesh, while the palatial 
cars behind, now so full of warmth 
anti light and comfort, would sud¬ 
denly be turned into mere shapeless 
heaps of death. Yet Sylvia cau¬ 
tiously opened her door a little, and 
held it firmly against the hurricane 
while she brushed dff the snow. At 
the same time she noticed that the 
bead-light was burning dim. 

“ The head-light is covered with 
snow ! ” she called to thff fireman. 
The young fellow instantly drew 
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his cap tigliler, braced liinisclf, and 
swung open his door. At the first 
cruel blast, the speed of which was 
that of the gale added to that of 
the train, he closed his eyes and 
held his breath ; then, taking his 
life in his hands, he slipped out 
upon the wet, treacherous running- 
board of the pitching loconiotive, 
made his way forward, and cleared 
the glass. Sylvia waited with bated 
breath until his head appeared in 
the door again. 

“ I'ire u[i, please! ” she exclaimed, 
nervously, hir the steam had fallen 
off a pound. 

As the twinkling street-lamps of 
Nancyville came into view Sylvia 
blew a long blast, liul there was 
no tuneful reverberation among 
the hills that night, for the wind, 
like some feroiaous beast of prey, 
pounced upon the somul and throt- 
tU-d it in the teeth of the whistle. 

The boxes shoppeil in Nancyville 

they could sho|) liiiv miles from 
home as easily as fifty rods and 
the town, by com|)aiison with Valley 
Junction, was beginning to seem like 
a little city to Sylvia. But to night, 
sitting at the helm of that trans 
(.'ontinental train, which burst upon 
the town like a cyclone, with a 
shriek and a roar, atid then was 
^one again all in a breath, she 
scarcely recognised the jiliice ; and 
it seemed little and rural and mean to her, a 
mere eddy in the world's great current. 

One-third of tlur one hun<lred and forty- 
nine miles was now gone, and still the 
“ Overland ” was ten minutes behind, and it 
seemed as if no human power eoulii make 
up the time. They were winding through 
the Tallahula Hills, where the road was as 
crooked as ;i serjicnt’s trail. The engine 
jerked viciously from side to side, as if 
angrily resenting the pitiless goading from 
behind, and twice .Sylvia was nearly thrown 
from hi. seat. 'I’he wheels savagely ground 
tlic i.tils at every curve, and made them 
shriek in agony. One .side of the engine 
first mounted upward, like a ship upon- a 
wave, then .sud(ienly sank, as if engulfed. 
One instant Sylvia was lifted high above her 
fireman, the next dropped far below him. 

Yet she dared not. slacken speed. The 
cry of •* Time I Time ! Time ! ” was dinned 
into her earS with every stroke of the piston. 
Her train was but one wheel nay, but one 
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cog on one wheel-in the vast and com[)li- 
eated machine of transiiortation. Yet one 
slip of that cog would rudely jar the whole 
delicate mechanism from coa.st to coast. In¬ 
deed, in .Sylvia’s excitixl fancy, the spirit of 
world-wide commercialism seemeti riding on 
the gale above her, like Odin of* old in the 
VVihlhunt, urging her on and on 
Something of all this was in the mind of 
the fireman, too, a sinijiler way ; aiul when 
be glanced at his gentle superior from time 
to time, as she clung desperately to the arm¬ 
rest with one hand aiyd clutched the reversc- 
li'ver with the other, with white, set face, 
but firm mouth and fixirless eye, his blue 
eyt!S flashed with a chivalric fire. 

d'he train dashed into Carbondalc, and 
Sylvia made out ahead the glowing head-light 
of the east-bound train, side-tracked and 
waiting for the Ixtlafed “Overland,” her 
engine-driver and condm.tor doubtless fuming 
and fretting, b'or the firSt time during the run 
Sylvia allowed a morbid, nervous fear to take 
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hold of licr Sii|>iK)so the switch were open ! 
She knew iliat it must be closed, hut the 
sickening |)ossibility presenttsl itself over and 
over again, w'ith its train of horrors, in the 
brief space of a few sticonds. She ht'ld her 
breath and half closed her eyes as they 
thundered down upon the other train ; and 
wheti tile engine lurched a little as it stritck 
the switch her heart leaped into her mouth. 
The suspense was mercifully short, though, 
for in an instant, as it were, they were past 
the danger, jiast the town, and once more 
si'ouring the open country. 

In spite of the halfpipe of sand which she 
let run as they climbed lieechlrei' Hill the 
la.st of the Tallahulas it secnu-d to Sylvia 
as if they would never reach the summit and 
as if the locomotive had lost all its vim. 
\(.-t the speed was slow only by contrast, 
and in reality was tt rrific ; and the tireless 
steed ti|)on whose high hauui'h Sylvia, was 
lierclu'd was doing the noblest work of the 
night. ,\t last, though, tliir high Uwi -1 of 
the llartvn I’lains was g,lined, and for forty 
miles which were rei-led off in less than 
thirty minutes they swept along like an 
albatro.ss on the crest of a gale, smoothly and 
almost noiselessly in the deadening snow. 

Sylvia sits|)ected that the engine was 
doing no better here than it did every night 
of the year, ami that when on time. \'et 
when she glaneed from the tiim- table to the 
clock, as they clicked over the switch-jioints 
of Melrose with u force which seemed sufti 
cient to sna|) them off like icicles, she was 
chagrined to discover that the)- were still 
eight minutes behind. They were now' 
approaching the long twelve-mile descent of 
hour - Mile Creek, with a beautiful level 
stretch at the bottom through the .Spirit River 
Valley. Sylvia came to a grim determination. 
Halfa-dozcn times previously she had won¬ 
dered, in lier unfamiliarily with heavy trains 
and their magnificent speed, if she were 
falling short of or exceeding the safety limit ; 
and half-a-dozen times she had been on the 
point of appealing to the fireman. lUit her 
pride, even in that momentous crisis, hud 
restrained her; and, moreover, the time¬ 
table, mutely urging her faster and faster, 
seemed answer enough. But just before they 
struck the grade the responsibility of her 
determination contrary, too, to her hus¬ 
band’s advice—seemed too much to bear 
alone. 

“ I atin goitig to let her have her head ! ” 
she cried out, in her distress. 

The fireman did not answer—perhaps he 
did not bear - and, scttitig her teeth, Sylvia 


assumed the grim burden alone. The pon¬ 
derous locomotive fell over the lirow of the 
hill, with her throttle agape, attd the fire 
seething in her vitals with volcanic fury! 
Then she lowered her head like a maddened 
bitll in its charge. The long, heavy train, 
sw'eeping down the sharj) descent, might fitly 
h.'ive been likened to some winged dragon 
living low to (sarth, so ajtpallingly flight like 
was the motion. It seemed to Sylvia as 
though they dropped <h)wn the grade .as an 
aerolite drops from heaven silent, irresisti¬ 
ble, awful, touched only by the circumam¬ 
bient air. 

.'Ml Sylvia's familiar methods of gatiging 
speed wa-rc.' now at fault, but slu; believerl 
that lor till.' monuait they were running two 
miles to every minute. The thought that a 
puny human hand a woman's hand, more¬ 
over, contrived for the solt offu es of k)vi' 
coiikl stay that granil mouiennun, seemed 
wildly absurd ; and as .Sylvia, under the 
strange lassitude born ol her (kradly peril, 
rela.xcd her tense, muscles and drowsilv closed 
her eyes, she smiled, with a ghastly liumour, 
at the trust of tin: sleeping pas.scngei's iji her ! 

She was riidcly shaken out of her lelhargy 
;is the train struck a slight curve halfway 
down the grade. The kjcomotive shied like 
a frightened steed, and shook in e\’ery iron 
muscle. The flanges shrieked against the 
rails, the cab swayed and crackeil, and tlw 
vi:ry (,:arth .seemed to tremble, for a mo 
tnent the startled girl was sure they were 
upon the ties, or at least had lost a wheel. 
But it was only the terrible momentum lift¬ 
ing them momentarilv from the track, tuul in 
a few seconds though every second meant 
150 ft. the lirc-eating behemoth righted 
itself Vet its beautiful equilibrium was 
gone; and, ;is- if abandoniirg itself to its 
driver’s mad mood, the engine rolled and 
iritched, and rose and fell, like a water krgged 
vessel in a storm. The bell, catching the 
motion, hegtin to toll: and the dolorous 
sound, twisted into weird discord by the 
gale, fell upon the cars of the pallid engine- 
driver and fireman like the notes of a storm 
tossed Ill'll buoy sounding the knell of the 
doomed. 

'I’he young fireman, who up to this time 
had maintained a stoical calm, suddenly 
sprang to the floor ol the cab, with a face 
torn by sinierstitious fear. 

“ What if she leaves the rails ? ” he cried. 

But instantly recovering himself he sprang 
back to his seal, with the blood of shame on 
his cheeks. 

“Am 1 running too fast?” shouted Sylvia. 
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“ Not when Wf'ro behind time ! ” he 
doggedly shouted back. 

As the track Ijccame smoother the engine 
grew calmer ; Init its barred tongiu! licked 
up the flying space for many a mite before 


a party of men still sat up, smoking their 
Ifavanas and sipping their wine. One mem¬ 
ber of this party was the ‘‘ big gun ” men- 
tionl^d to Sylvia by the general superinten¬ 
dent—the president of the Mississipj)i Valley, 



the momentum of diat junilous descent was 
lost. As the roar of their ])assage over the 
long ttridge spanning the Mattetunk, twenty 
miles from Stoekton, died away, the fireman 
called out cheerily : 

" On time, niadjm I ” 
llis voice reached Sylvia’s swimming ears 
faint and distant as she nodded dizzily on 
her scat, bracing herself against the reverse- 
lever. 

Meanwhile, in the general superintendent’s 
private car, at the extreme rear of the train, 
Vol. *x.—67. 


Omaha, and Western Railway. He was a 
large man, with luxuriant, .snow-white hair; 
and though , his face was benevolent, even 
paternal, e\ery line of it betrayed the in¬ 
flexible wiH whicb had lifted its owner from 
the roof of a freight ear to the [tresidential 
chair of a great road. 

Mr. Howard, the general superintendent, 
was regaling the party with an account of 
his experience in securing a substitute en¬ 
gineer at Valley J unction. For reasons after¬ 
ward divulged, he sup-pressed, though, the 
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most startling feature of his story: namely, 
the sex of the engine-runner he had secured. 
l!ut he compensated his hearers for this omis¬ 
sion with a most dramatic account of the 
heroism of the sick man, whom lie iinblush- 
ingly represented as having risen from his 
bed and taken charge of the engine. 

Mr. .Staniford, the distinguished guest, 
listened (juielly until Howard was done. 
“(Jharlie, you are a heartless wretch,’’ he 
observed, smiling; and when Howard pro¬ 
tested, with a twinkle in his eye, that there 
was no other way, the president added : “If 
it had been on my road, I should have held 
the train all night rather than drag a sick 
man from his hed.” 

“ We all know how many trains are held 
all night on your road, Staniford,’’ answered 
Howard, laughing. “Do you happen to 
remember the story of an amhitioits young 
engine driver who picked himself u]) out of a 
wrc< k with a broken arm, an<l stepped into a 
new engitie, attd drove his train through to 
the etui of the run ? ” he asked, significantly. 

“ I was )'oung then and working for glory, 
and no superintendent ordered me to do 
it, or I should probably have refused,” 
saitl Staniforil, good naturedly. He added, 
soberly : “ These engineers are a heroic set, 
and, (’harlie, .sometimes I think we don’t 
always do tiu'm justice.” 

“ i’ll do this one Justice,” answered 
Howard, warmly. 

Tlic party dropped off to lied, one by one. 
The general superintendetit hitnsclf finally 
rose and looked at his wati:h. As he turtied 
ami tnade his way forward his careless e.x- 
pression gave way to one of concern. His 
mind was evidently on the gentle engine- 
runner. Possibly he had recurring doubts of 
her skill atid courage ; hut jicrluips the fact 
that he had daughters of his own gave his 
thoughts, as much as anything else, a graver 
turn. Three cars ahead he met the con- 
ditt’tor, who also seemed a little nervou.s, and 
they talked together for some moments. The 
train, at the lime, was snapping around the 
chojipy curves in the I’allahula Hills like 
the lash of a whip, and the two men had 
difficulty in keeping their feet. 

“ k’ast, but not too fast, I tackins ? ” ob¬ 
served the Superintendetit, half inquiringly. 

“What 1 call a high safety,” answered the 
conductor. 

“ But fearful in the cab, eh ? ” 

“ Nothing equal to it, sir,” rejoined 
Dackins, drily. 

Howard started kick toward the private 
car about the time the train struck Beechtree 


Hill. He paused in a vestibule, opened the 
door, and laid his practised ear to the din 
outside. Then he gently closed the door, 
as if to slam it might break the spell, ancl 
complacently smiled. When the train reached 
the level of Barren Plains, and the slee|)t?rs 
Ceased their swaying and settled down to a 
smooth, straightaway motion - ih.at sure 
annunt:iator of higli speed the superin¬ 
tendent rubbetl his ])alnis togcthi'r very 
much like a man shaking hands with himself. 
When he got back to his car he fouml Mr. 
Staniford still U[>, smoking, and leaning back 
in the luxurious seat with half-closed cye.s. 
Staniford motioned Howard to sit down 
beside him, and laid his hand familiarly on 
the latter’s knee. 

‘■(ionfound yon, (’harlie, you’ve got that 
sick engineer on my heart, with your infl.im- 
matory descri])tions, for which you probably 
drew largely on your imagination. I have 
been sitting here thinking about him. (’on- 
fess, now, that you e.xaggeraUsl matters a 
little.’’ 

The .sii|)erinten(lent ehnekled like a man 
who knows a thing or two, if he only chose 
to tirll. “ Well, I did, in one respeta ; hut 
in anotluT 1 fell short.” Me paitsed for 
effect and liieti conlituti'd, exultitigly : 
“Staniford, I’ve got the best railrotid .story to 
give the ])a])ers that has hi en broitght out in 
years, and if 1 don’t get several thotisatrd 
dollars’ worth of free :ul\ ertising out of it, tiiy 
name isn’t (k W. Howtird. The best of it 
is, it’s the gos|x l tritlh.” 

“ Let’s have it,” said .Sttitiiford, smiling. 

“ Well, between you atid tnc, that man 
Pox was a mighty sick tnan loo sick to 
hokl his head u(), iti fact.” Howard paused 
ititjuiriiigly as Sttitiiford turned shar|)ly, and 
gave him a glance. 

“ Pox, did you .say ? ” asked Staniford. 
“What is his first name? ” 

“ I don’t know. He’s a tall, smooth-faced 
man, with <lark hair and eyes. Rather 
intelligent - looking. What do you know 
about him ? He’s a comparatively new man 
with us.” 

'Pile old man’s fingers trembled slightly as 
he flicked the ashes from his cigar. “ I 
don’t know that 1 know him,” he answered, 
in a constrained tone. “ If he’s the man 1 
have in mind, he's all righ,'. (lo on.” 

“ Ever run on your road ? ” inquired 
Howard, deliberately. 

“Yes, yes. But that has nothing to do 
with it,” returned Staniford, ^with .strange 
impatience. “ (lo on.” 

“ Well,” continued the superintendent, 
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with a mildly riirious glance at his com¬ 
panion, “ he was altogether too sick to pull a 
plug. But it seems that his wife has been 
in the habit of riding with him, and knows 
the road and an isigine as well as he does. 
'J'o come to the point and this is my story, 
which I didn’t tell the boys Ibr the sake of 
their nerves,” he added, with si)arkling eyes 
—“the ‘Overland ' at this moment is in the 
hands of a girl, sir box’s wile ! ” 

It seimied a long time bi’fore either man 
spoke again. 1 loward stared in blank ama/e 
tnent at thi: pallid face of the |)resident, 
unable to under¬ 
stand the old 
railroaders agita¬ 
tion, and unwill¬ 
ing to altiibnte 
it to fear from 
b e i n gin t h i- 
It a n (I s o f a n 
engine - driver 
who might l(..-r' 
her head, 'fhen 
SlanifonI took 
the-other's llanil. 
and held it in an 
iron gri|). 

“Charlie, M: 
my own 
b.'iby girl ! " he 
said, huskily. 

Howard was 
familiar with tin: 
story of the ekjpe- 
ment of .Stani- 
ford's daughter 
with om- of the 
M.V., ()..an(l\V. 
etigineers, .nid 
the situation 
flashed over him 
in an instant. 

After ;i moment 

during which, 
as he allerwards 
confessed, he 
could not keep 
his mind olT the 
added sensation 
thi.s new fai t would give his advertising 
story he s.iid, enthusiastically ; “ .She's a 
heroine, Stanifo^j-d, and worthy of her 
father! ’ 

During the perilous descent of I'our-Mile 
Creek the private car. rocked like a cradle, 
and cracked and snapired in every joint. 
Staniford efung helplessly to Howard’s hand, 
with the tears trickling down his cheeks. 


When the bottom was at last reached and 
the danger was over the danger at the front 
—the [iresident drew his handkerchief and 
wiped the great droirs of sweat from his 
brow. The ex-etrgine-driver knew the agony 
through which his child had pas.scd. 

The operator at Valley junction had flashed 
the news along the wire, and when the 
“Overland” steamed up to the union depot 
in Stockton, .at 1 . 07 , twenty seconfls ahead of 
time, a curious and enthusiastic throttgof lay¬ 
over passengers and railroad men pressed 
around the engine. When Sylvia appeared 
in the gangway, 
her glorious, 
sun-kissed hair 
glistening with 
melted snow, and 
her (lale face 
streaked with 
soot, the gener¬ 
ous crowd burst 
into yells of ap- 
plause. The 
husky old vete¬ 
ran runner who 
was to take the 
gill's place step¬ 
ped forward by 
virtue of his 
offii'c, as it were, 
and lifted Sylvia 
down. For a 
m o m e n t she 
reeled, partly 
from faintness, 
jtartly from the 
sicikmss caused 
by the pitching 
of the locomo¬ 
tive. 'J'hcn .she 
saw pushing un- 
lereilioniously 
through the 
throng the gene¬ 
ral superinten¬ 
dent and - - she 
started and 
looked again — 
her father ! 
tVhen Presi(U:nt Staniford, struggling to 
control his emotion, clasped his daughter to 
his bosom, her overstrained nerves gave way 
tinder the double excitement; and, laying 
her head wearily Upon his shoulder, and with 
her hands upon his neck, she began to cry in 
a choked, pitiful little w.vy. “ (')h, papa, call 
me your dear little red-head once more!” 
she sobbed. 
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An Extraordinary Swimming Race. 

J^Y Almicrt H. Buoadwici.i,. 



TlllC :;iART. 



lOK downright onjoynnnit and 
exhilarating fun there are 
few things that will compare 
with the comic swimming 
race depicted here with all 
the graphic powers of an 
expert snap-shot photographer at his best. 

'I'o Mr. W'. 'I'yrell Biggs, the moving 
.spirit of the Tunbridge Wells “Cygnus” 
Swimming tlhib, belongs the ftmdamental 
idea of the “ top hat-clothes-and-umbrella- 
race,” and he very 
kindly arranged 
for such a race to 
take place in order 
that “Strand” 
readers might en¬ 
joy the fun from 
afar, and, maybe, 
organize similar 
contests for the 
benelit of local 
ch.'irities or their 
own persoiial 
pleasure, 

The rules of 
the game, as laid 
down by Mr. 

Biggs, are as ft'l- 
lows' Competi¬ 
tors start from 
the deep end of 
the bath in 
which the contest 


takes place and 
swim to one end, 
where they scram¬ 
ble on to the 
bank or p 1 a t- 
form, whichever 
it may be, and 
.wlu'ie tlicy have 
to jiut on their 
respective hats. 
With these on 
thiy dive into the 
water and swim to 
another side of the 
bath, where they 
must select their 
trousers, which 
latter have to be 
])ut on as securely 
as the hurried 
l ire u in s t a nces 
will allow, when 
I h e y h a v c t o 
dive again and swim ba< k to where their 
hats were formerly, in order to approjiriate 
their respective coats. No sooner are 
these donned than another dive takes place, 
and competitors are reipiired to swim to a 
fresh resting-place, where umbrellas are 
placed in readiness for them. These must 
be opened, another header must be taken 
with all acces.sories complete, and the 
swimmer who first reai lies the shallow end - 
in this case the final goal—is awarded a prize. 




















mil |H'l I Idi s 

;iii' not iillowcd to 
11^0 steps, if liny 
esist ; tliey must 
siTiiiiililc on to 
tile pliltrornis ;is 
In-St they ean.’ 
This mil- is e\i- 
(leiilly designed in 
order to iiiiike the 
race a fan one. as 
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TtlK ^IKAJSIJ 



I>KI' Af.AIN. 


In the first picture on the opening page 
of this article we have a s[)kiuli<:' snapshot 
of the first dive, ('ompetitors arc dressed 
in conventional bathing suits only, and they 
make a dash for dear lile, or rather dear hats, 
at the bank op[)Osite. 'I'here is much to be 
done in the few short minutes that follow, 
for each and everyone is eager to possess his 
hat at the very earliest possible moment. A 
hat is so easy to [uit on that much may 
be gained by seiairing it as soon as |)(jssible, 
so as to give more time for the heaviiT work 
of slipping on dry clothes u[)on a wet 
skin. 'I'hc sitram 
ble for hats 
therefore, a tre¬ 
mendous affair. 

The coveted 
objects are plainly 
discernible almost 
within arm’s reach 
of eager com¬ 
petitors. 

Unlike the 
familiar cry of 
“ hats off,” this is 
distinctly a case 
of hats on, hence 
a quick turn, and 
a wild dive for 
the next halting- 
place. . 1 . 0 , here 
floats one hat and 
there floats an¬ 
other. “Which 
is mine ? ” and 


“Which is the 
other man’s?” 
Such are the cries 
hi;ard on every 
side; it is like a 
second scramble 
for hats. The 
wretched things 
have such an 
awkward way of 
bobbing u|> and 
down, and just 
out of rcadi, that 
much bad temper 
would result were 
it not for the 
plKatomenal good 
luimour of the 
competitors. 

huffing heavily 
and almost dead- 
beal, yet laughing 
and chaffing each 
other unmercifully, the swimmers reach the 
“trouser bank.” Some sit down, some 
stand up, others crouch in comical allitude.s, 
all eager to slip on the resisting things in the 
shorti'St time on record. 11 ere, however, it is 
.again a ca.se of “ more haste less s|)eed," for 
in the hurry of the business numerous en¬ 
tanglements t.ike jilace and the loss of time 
is serious. Jn pops one and then another 
and here we may well wonder at the artist’s 
quickness ; the attitinle of the dive in mid 
air is really short of marvellous, considering 
the exciting circumstances iindi r which the 
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picture was taken. 
'I'he rest of the 
competitors fol¬ 
low, until the last 
has gone on his 
laborious way 
to the “coat 
bank,” 

On they |)lod, 
hard and panting, 
and finally the 
“coat bank” is 
reached ; a scram- 
Ijle, a rush here 
and a rush there, 
the wrong gar¬ 
ment is snap|)cd 
up in a twinkling 
and thrown down 
again in half the 
lime ; the right 
one is secured 
it .slicks every¬ 
where, and will 




UMIIKKI.I.A.S UP. 


not si ttle down as a decent roat should do. handicap the weanas tremendously ; in that 

pull, a slreteh, and flop 1 another idimge. e.ase the pitnishment fils the crime, for had 

A wild r.iee from the bank ensues ; the garments l)eeti put on i)ro|x.'rly, as stated 

eotits grote.sijuely inll.ited with air give the in the rules of the game, progress would 

swimmers the .tppe.aranee of tortoises or have been tsisier. 

whales, or other atid more; mysterious tnon- Here the wild (tnthusiasm of the crowd 
sters of the dei-p, and, what is more, they ktiows no bounds ; every group has its own 
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favourite ; they all ex()ect him to win, of 
course, and the din of voeiferous (meouraj'e- 
ments is well ni^h deafening. Up seranihle 
the competing swimmers and hack llu’y 
splash into the water, for the bank here is 
difficult to negotiate. \'et within a yard or 
two stand the 
“gamps” unmoved 
in all their glory, 
stuck into the soft 
turf ready for the 
eager grasp which 
will wrench them 
out of their rest¬ 
ing-place with 
scant ceremony. 

“Open them, 
open them,” comes 
from all parts, and 
there is .1 reluctant 
pause, for some 
of the ancient 
things are rusty 
and will not spread 
as (juickly as ''ould 
be desired! (Hick, 
dick, click, one 
after the other they 
snap and spread 
wide open, and 


then begins the most amusing period of the 
whole business. If my readers will pause for 
a moment or so, and imagine themselves 
diving into a bath with their clothing on 
and umbrellas opened, they may gain some 
idea of what the operation is like. By 
the way, 1 gathered that there are tricks 
(.f the trade in this business as in most, for 
there are several ways of dir ing with open 
umbrellas held aloft: these are the “dropping ” 
proce.ss, the “tilting” process, the “let-go” 
|)rocess, the “ hold hard ” process, and the 
“ never - care - what - may- happen ” proo’ss. 
Several of these interesting ])rocesscs were 
used, but they nearly all resulted in havoc, 
distortion, and in some casis the utter dis¬ 
figurement, of the umbrellas. 

In the last ])ictiire but one we have a back 
view of the winner, rvho is ap|iropriately 
called the “con(|ucriiig hero.” His coat has 
hardly the most fashionable lit, but his hat is 
well set. while his umbrella is a lolal rvreck, 
though he has brought it or rather, what re 
mains of it safely through its terrible ordeal. 

'file concluding |ihotugr.iph shows a group 
of our brave compi’tilors “after the raic,” 
and they looked well pleased with themselves 
That the .s[)ectators of this exciting con¬ 
test were hugely delighted goes without 
saying, and we cannot but recommend this 
amusing pastime to tlu- secretaries of swim 
ming clubs the world o\cr ; they in their turn 
will no doubt have reason to be grateful to 
Mr. 'I'yrell Biggs for his ingenuity. 



THE COMFIiTITOKS AHTEK HIE HACK. 









OLTCECONSTAin.E C 49 
p;u'(;d slowly uj) U'appitig 
High Street in the cool of 
the evening. 'I’he wareliottses 
were closed, .and the street 
almost denuded of traffic. He 
adtiressed a short and stern wanting to a 
couple of youths struggling on the narrow 
pavement, and ))ointed out with the toe of 
his boot- the undesirability of the curbstone 
as a seat to a small maiden of five. With his 
wliite gloves in his hand he swung slowly 
along, monarch of all he surveyed. 

His complacency and the air with which 
he stroked his red moustache and side- 
^whiskers were insufferable. Mr. Charles 
Pinner, ship’s fireman, whose bosom friend 
C 49 had pinched, to use Mr. Pinner’s 
own e.xpressive phrase, a week before 
, for causing a crowd to collect, eyed 
the exhibition with sneering wrath. 'I'he 
injustice of locking up Mr. Johnson, 
because a crowd of people whom he 
didn’t know from Adam persisted in 
obstructing the pathway, had reduced Mr. 
Pinner to the verge of madness. For a time 
he kept behind C 49, and contented himself 
with’insulting biif inaudible remarks bearing 
upon the colour of his whiskers. 

The constable turned up a little alley-way 
between two small pieces of waste ground, 
concerning ^he desirability and value of which 
a-s building sites'a notice-board was lurid with 
adjectives. Mr. Piriner was still behind; he 


was a man who believed tn taking what life 
could offer him at the moment, and some- 
tlting whispered to him that if he lived a 
lumdred years he would never have such 
another chance of bonneting that red- 
whiskered [)olicoman. There were two or 
three small houses at the end of the alley, ; 
but the only other living person in it was a : 
boy of ten. He looked to be the sort of \ 
boy who might be trusted to smile approval 
on Mr. Pinner’s contemplated performance. ' 

C 49’s first thought was that a chimnejt 
had fallen, and his one idea was to catch it 
in the act. He made a desperate grab even 
before pushing his helmet up, and caught 
Mr. Pinner by the arm. 

“ l.eggo,” said that gentleman, struggling. ■ 

“ Ho,” said C 49, crimson with wrath, ns 
he pushed his helmet up. “Now you come 
along o’ me, my lad.” 

Mr. Pinner, regretting the natural impulse ^ 
which had led to his undoing, wrenched 
himself free and staggered against the fence 
which surrounded tlie waste ground. Then 
he ducked sideways, and as C 49 renewed ■ 
his invitation coupled with a warning con¬ 
cerning the futility of resistance, struck him 
full and square on the temple. 

'I'he constable went down as though he 
had been shot. His helmet rolled off as he' 
fell, and his head struck the pavement. Mr. > 
Pinner, his taste for botiueting policemen all V 
gone, passed the admiring small boy at thfi;.': 
double, and then, turning the comer rapidly, j 
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slackened his pace to something less con¬ 
spicuous. 

He reached his home, a small house in a 
narrow turning off Cable Street, safely, and, 
throwing himself into a chair, breathed 
heavily, while his wife, whose curiosity at 
seeing him home at that early hour would 
not be denied, plied him with questions. 

“ Spend a ’alf-hour with me V' she repeated, 
in a dazed voice. “Ain’t you well, Charlie?” 

“Well?” said the fireman, frowning, “o’ 
course I’m well. 

But it struck me 
you ought to see 
a little of me 
sometimes when 
I’m ashore.” 

“ That’s gene- 
^ rally what I do 
see,” said Mrs. 

Pinner; “it’s 
been a long time 
striking you, 

Charlie.” 

“ Better late 
than never,” mur¬ 
mured her hus¬ 
band, absently, 
as he listened in 
shuddering sus¬ 
pense to every 
footfall outside. 

“Well, I’m 
glad you’ve 
turned over a 
new leaf,” said 
'Mrs. Pinner. “It 
ain’t afore it was time, I’m sure. I’ll go up 
and fetch the baby down.” 

“ What for ? ’’ demanded her husband, 
shortly. 

“ So as it can see a little of you too,” said 
bis wife. " Up to the present, it calls every 
man it sees ‘farver.’ It ain’t it’s fault, pore 
little dear.” 

Mr. Pinner, still intent on footsteps, 
grumbled something beneath his breath, and 
the baby being awakened out of its first 
sleep and brought downstairs, they contem¬ 
plated each other for some time with 
offensive curiosity. 

Until next morning Mr. Pinner’s odd 
reasons for his presence sufficed, but when 
he sat still after breakfast and showed clearly 
his intention to remain, his wife insisted 
hron others less insulting to her intelligence. 
:■ J#r< Pinner, prefacing his remarks with an 
f|il(usiidn t6 a life-long abhorrence of red 
whiskers, made a clean breast of it 


"It served him right,” said his wife, 
judicially, “ but it’ll be six months for you if 
they nab you, Charlie. You’ll ’ave to make 
up your mind to a quiet spelt indoors with 
me and baby till the ship sails.” 

Mr. Pinner looked at his son and heir dis¬ 
paragingly, and emitted a groan. 

“ He ’ad no witnesses,” he ■ remarked, 
“ except a boy, that is, and ’e didn’t look the 
sort to be fond o’ policemen.” 

“You can’t tell by looks,’’ replied his wife, 
in whose brain a little plan to turn this 
escapade to good account was slowly matur¬ 
ing. “ You mustn’t get nabbed for my sake.” 

“ I won't get nabbed for my own sake,” re¬ 
joined Mr. Pin¬ 
ner, explicitly. 
“ 1 wonder whe¬ 
ther it’s got into 
the papers ? ” 

“ Sure to,” said 
his wife, shaking 
her head. 

“ Cio and buy 
one and see,” 
said the fireman, 
glancing at the 
baby. “I’ll look 
after it, but don’t 
be long.” 

His wife went 
out and got a 
paper, and Mr. 
Pinner, who was 
unable to read, 
watched her an¬ 
xiously as she 
looked through it. It was evident, at length, 
that his prowess of the jjrevious evening had 
escaped being immortalized in print, and his 
spirits rose. 

“ I don’t s’pose he was much ’urt,” he said. 
“ I daresay he wouldn’t like to tell ’em at the 
station he’d been knocked down. Some of 
’em don’t. I’ll just keep my eyes open when 
I’m out.” 

“ I don’t think you ought to go out,” said 
his wife. 

She picked up the paper again, and 
regarded him furtively. 'Phen she bent 
over it, and slowly scanned the pages, until 
a sudden horrified g.isp drove the roses 
from Mr. Pinner’s check and prepared him 
for the worst. 

“ Wot is it ? ” he stammered. 

Mrs. Pinner folded ^the paper back and, 
motioning him to silence, read as follows:— 

“ A violent assault was comBnitted last 
night on a policeman down at Wapping, 
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who was knocked down by a seafaring man 
until he got concussion of the brain. I'he 
injured constable states that he can identify 
the man what attacked him, and has given a 
full description of him at the police-station, 
where search is now being made for 'im. The 
public-houses arc being'watched.” 

“ Ho, are they?” commented Mr. Tinner, 
much annoyed. “ Ho, indeed.” 

“ That’s all,” said his wife, putting down 
the palter. 

“ All! ” echoed the indignant fireman. 
“’Ow much more do you want? I’m in a 
nice ’ole, 1 don’t think. Seems to me 1 
might as Well be in quod as ’ere.” 

“ You don’t know when you’re well off,” 
retorted his wife. 

Mr. Ihnner sighed, and moved aimlessly 
about the room ; then he resumed his chair, 
and, shaking his head slowly, lit his ]>ipe. 

“You’ll lie quite .safe indoors,” sairl 
his wife, whose plan was now jierfected. 
“ Thir only thing is, ])eopIe ’ll wonder what 
you’re staying indoors all day for.” 

Mr. Tinner took his pipe out of his'mouth 
and slared at her blankly. 

“ Seems to me you want a reason lor stay¬ 
ing indoor.s,” she iiursued. 

“Well, I’ve got one, ain’t 1?” .said the 
injured man. 

“ \'es, but you can’t tell them that,” said 
his wife. “ You want a reason evtrrybody 
can understand and kee|) 'em from talking.” 

“ Yes, all very fine for you to talk,” said 
Mr. Pinner ; “ if you could think of a reason 
it ’ud be more sensible.” 

Mrs. Tinner, who had got .several ready, 
assumed an air of deep thoughtfulness, and 
softly scratched her cheek wiili her needle. 

“ Whitewash the kitchen ceiling,” she said, 
suddenly. 

' “’Ow long would that take?" demanded 

her lord, who was not fond of whitewashing. 

“Then you could put a bit of p.aper in 
this room,” continued Mrs. Tinner, “ and 
put them shelves in the corner what you 
said you’d do. That would take some 
time.” 

“ It ’..ould,” agreed Mr. Tinner, eyeing her 
disagieeably. 

“ And 1 was thinking,” said his wife, “ if I 
got a sugar-box from the grocer’s and two 
pairs o’ w heels vou could make the baby a 
nice little perambulator.” 

“ Seems to me-” began the astonished 

Mr. Pinner: 

“ While you'redoing those things Pll try and 
think of sofhe more,” interrupted his wife. 

Mr. Pinner stared at her for sonfie time in 


silence; finally he said, “Thank’ee,” in a 
voice slightly tinged with emotion, and feU.; 
into a sullen reverie. 

“ It’s the safest plan,” urged his wife, 
seriously; “ there’s so many things watrti 
doing that it’s the most natural thing in thS; 
world for you to stay indoors doing them. / 
Nobody’ll think it strange.” 

She stitched on briskly and watched liCT 
husband from the corner of Her eye. He 
smoked on for some time, and rising at last 
with a sigh, sent her out for the materials, 
and spent the day whitewashing. 

He was so fatigued with the unwonted 
exertion tliat he was almost content to stay 
in that evening and sni >kc; but the following ' 
morning was so bright and inviting that his 
confinement appeared more galling than ever. 
Hoping for some miracle that should rescue 
him fiom these sordid tasks, he sent out fot 
another paper. 

“ It don't say much about it," said his 
wife. 

Tile baby was crying, the breakfast things 
were not washed, and there were several 
other hindrances to journalistic work. 

“ Read it,” .said the fireman, sternly. ; 

“The injured constable,” read Mrs. Pinner, 
glibly, “ is still going on satisfactory, and the ' 
public hou.ses are still being watched.” 

“ They do seem fond o’ them public- 
houses,” remarked Mr. Pinner, impatiently, 

“ Tm glad the chap’s getting on all right, , 
byt I ’ope ’e won’t be about afore I get tO I 
sea again.” . 

I .shouldn’t think he would,” said his 'l 
wife. “ Td better go out and get the walfcs; 
paper, ’adn’t I? What colour would you : 
like?” 

Mr. Pinner said that all wall-pa[)ers were 
alike to him, and indulged in dreary specula*:. 
tions as to where the money was to come 
from. Mrs. Pinner, who knew that they 
were saving fast owing to his enforced;; 
seclusion, smiled at his misgivings. ' 

He papered the room that day, after a few 
choice observations on the price of wall- : 
paper, and expressed his opinion that in a 
properly governed country the birth of red-':’ 
whiskered policemen would be rendered an. 
impossibility. 'I'o the compliments on his 
workmanship bestowed by the gratified 
Mrs. Pinner he turned a deal ear. 

There was nothing in the paper next; 
morning, Mrs. Pinner’s invention bein^,’ 
somewhat fatigued, but she promptly quelled,I 
her husband’s joy ,b) suggesting that the’:, 
police authorities were lying low in the hope:- 
of lulling him iirtoa sense of false securj% 
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“he PAI’BRED Tim room that imv." 

She drew such an amusing picture of tlie 
police searching streets and public-houses, 
while Mr. Pinner was blithely making a 
perambulator indoors, that she was fain 
to wipe the tears of merriment from her 
eyes, while Mr. Pinner sat ri;garding her in 
indignant astonishment. 

It was no source of gratification to Mr. 
Pinner to find that the other ladies in the 
house were holding him u[) as a pattern to 
their husbands, and trying to incite tho.se re¬ 
luctant gentlemen to follow in his footstep.s. 
Mrs. Smith, of the first floor, praised him in 
terms which" made him blush with shame, 
and Mrs. Hawk, of the second, was so com¬ 
plimentary that Mr. Hawk, who had not long 
been married, came downstairs and gave him 
a presfing invitation to step out into the back 
yard. 

By the time the perambulator was finished 
his patience was at an end, and he determined 
at all hazards to regain his liberty. Never 
had the street as surveyed from the small 
window appeared so inviting. He filled his 
pi^re and communicated to the affrighted 
. Mrs, Pinner his intention of going for a 


‘'iVafe till I’ve seen 


“iWot’s the good of seeing the paper?” 


replied Mr. Pinner. “ We know as ’e’s in 
b^, and it seems to me while ’e’s in bed is 
my time to be out. I shall keep a look-out. 
Besides, I’ve just ’ad an idea; I’m going to 
shave my moustache off. 1 ought to ha’ 
thought of it before.” 

He went upstairs, leaving his wife wringing 
her hands below. So far from the 
red policeman being in bed, she was 
only too well aware that he was on 
duty in the district, with every faculty 
^ strained to the utmost to avenge the 
outrage of which he had been the 
'•mJ victim. It became necessary to save 
her husband at all costs, and while he 
was busy upstairs with the razor she 
^ slipped out and bought a paper. 

W He had just come down by the 

S time she returned, and turned to con¬ 

front her with a conscious grin ; but 
\ at the sight of her face the smile 

[;d vanished from his own, and he stood 
a\ waiting nervously for ill news. 

" “ Oh, dear,” moaned his wife. 

* “ What’s the matter ? ” said Mr. 

Pinner, an.viously. 

Mrs. Pinner supported herself by 
the table and shook her head de¬ 
spondently. 

“ ’Ave they found me out ? ” demanded 
Mr. Pinner. 

“ Worse than that,” said his wife. 

“ Worse than that 1 ” said her husband, 
who.se imagination was not of a soaring 
description. “ How can it be ? ” 

“ He’s dead,” said Mrs. Pinner, solemnly. 

“ Deal ! ” repeated her husband, starting 
violently. 

Mrs. Pinner, with a little sniff, took up the 
paper and read slowly, interrupted only by 
the broken ejaculations of her husband. 

“I’he unfortunate policeman who was \ 
assaulted the other day down at Wapping 
passed away peacefully yesterday evening. 
I.ady Verax is prostrate with grief and refuses 
to leave the death-chamber. Several members 
of the Royal family have telegraphed their-” 

“ IVoi f” interrupted the astounded listener. 

“ I was reading the wrong bit,” said Mrs. 
Pinner, who was too engrossed in her reading 
of the death of a well-known nobleman to 
remember to make all the corrections neces¬ 
sary to render them suitable for a policeman. 

“ Here it is :— 

“ The unfortunate policeman who was 
assaulted the other day down at Wapping 
passed away peacefully yesterday evening in 
the arms of his wife and family. 9’he ru&n 
is believed to be at sea.” 
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“ 1 wish’t; w'as.” said Mr. Pinner, mourn¬ 
fully. “ 1 wi.sh was anywhere hut ’ere. 
The idea o’ making a delikit man like that a 
policeman. Why, I 'ardly touched ’ini.” 

“ Promise me you won’t go out,” said his 
wife, tearfully. 

“ said Mr. Pinner, energetically; 

“out/ D’ye think I’m mad, or wot? I’m 
going to stay ’ere till the ship sails, tlien I’m 
going down in a cah. Wot d’ye think I want 
to go out for ? ” 

He sat in a frightened condition in the 
darkest corner of tiu; room, and spoke only to 
his wife in terms of great bitterness concerning 
the extraordinary brittleness of members of 
the police force. “ I’ll never touidi one on 
’em agin as long as 1 live,” he protested. 
“<{f you brouglit one to me asleep on a chair 
I wouldn’t touch ’im.” 

“It’s the drink as made you do it,” said 
his wife. 

“I’ll never touch a drop agin,” affirmed 
Mr. Pinner, shivering. 

His pipe had lost its flavour, and he sat 
ponderi ■.,> in silence until the absolute 
necessity of finding more reasons for his 
continued presence in the house occurred to 
him. Mrs. t'inner agreed with the idea, and 
together they drew tiP a list of improvements 
which would occupy every minute of his 
spare time. 

He worked so feverishly that he became a 
by-word in th» mouths of the other lodgers, 
and the orJy moments of security and happi¬ 


ness he knew were when he was working in 
the bedroom with the door locked. Mr. 
Smith attributed it to disease, and for one 
panic-stricken hour discussed with Mr. Hawk 
the possibility of its being infectious. 

Slowly the days passed until at length 
there were only two left, and he was 
in such a nervous and overwrought 
state that Mrs. Pinner was almost 
as anxious as he was for ftie date of 
departure. To comfort him she 
read a paragraph from the paper to 
the effect that the police had given 
up the search in despair. Mr. Pinner 
shook his head at this, and said it - 
was a trap to get him out. He also, 
with a view of defeating the ends of 
justice, set to work upon a hood for 
the perambulator. 

He was employed on this when 
his wife went out to do a little shop-, 
ping. 'I'hc house when she returned 
was(|uiet, and there were qo signs of 
anything utiusual having occurred; 
hut when she entered the room she 
started back with a cry at the siglit which met 
her eyes. Mr. Pinner was in a crouching atti¬ 
tude oti the sofa, his face buried in the cushion, 
while one leg waved spasmodically in the air. 

“Charlie,” she cried ; “Charlie.” 

There was a hollow groan from the cushion 
in reply. 

“ What’s the matter?” she cried in alarm. 
“ What’s the matter ? ” 

“ I’ve seen it,” said Mr. Pinner, in 
trembling tones. “ I’ve, seen a ghost. I 
was just [)eeping out of the winder behind 
the blind when it went by.” 

“ Nonsense,” said his wife. 

“ //« ghost,” said Mr. Pinner, regaining a 
more natural .attitude and shivering violently, 
“red whiskers, white gloves and all. It’s 
doing a beat up and down this "street I 
shall go mad. It’s been by twice.” 

“’Magination,” said his wife, aghast at this 
state of affairs. 

“ I’m afraid of its coming for me,” said 
Mr. Pinner, staring wildly. “ Every minnit 
I expect to see it come to the door and 
beckon me to foller it to the station. Every, 
minnit I exi)ect to see it with its white face 
stuck up agin the winder-pane staring in at 
me.” 

“ You mustn’t ’ave such fancies,” said his 
wife. 

“ I see it as plain as I see you,” persisted 
the trembling fireman. “ ’ was prancing 
and down in just the same stuck-^up way as .it 
did when it was alive.” 
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“I’ll draw the blind ffl, ■m. ' Wm'. 

down,” said his wife. KM- M M'm *' 

She crossed over to the tK" . 

window, and was about to | / I 

lower the blind when she I J I 

suddenly drew back with .. 

an involuntary exclama- |) 

“ (,’an you see it ? ” 
cried her husband. 

“No,” said Mrs. Pin- jl Ps.^.A/ 
ner, recovering herself. <1 ,\ 

“ Shut your eyes.” / / \\ 1 

The fireman sprang to / M i jl 

his feet. “ Keep back,” II j \ ' 1 / 

said his wife, “don’t look.” | 

“ I must,” s^id the fire- J 

His wife threw iierself Mmn H 

upon him, but he pushed MiU M 

her out of the way and 
rushed to the window. JBIjl 

Then his jaw dropped M III 

and he murmured inco- I 

herently, for the ghost of ^ 

the red policeman was 
plainly visible. Its lofty 
carriage of the head and 
pendulum-like swing of 
the arms were gone, and it was struggling in 
a most fleshly manner to lead a recalcitrant 
costermonger to the station. In the intervals 
of the wrest¬ 


ling bout it 
blew loudly 
upon a 
whistle. 

“ Wonder¬ 
ful,” said 
Mrs. Pinner, 
nervously. 

“ Lifelike, I 

man watch- 
ed the crowd 
pass up the f 0 

road, and Itf 

then he [ 1^ 

turned and | 

regarded '- 4 ^ 

her. -- ■ 

“Would 
you like to 
. -heat what I 
Call it ? ” he 
jthunder&d. 

“ Not before the 
Viaby, Ctorlie,” qua- 





nif 


*'«| : ..■'■■-’..Y'' yered Mrs. Pinner, draw- 

I'he fireman regardc*d 
rt . ^ ber silently, and his de- 

I B ■ . meanour was so alarming 

I ' that she grabbed Charles 

jO Augustus Pinner suddenly 

I 0^ from his cradle and held 

I jjw him in front of her. 

“ You’ve kep’me here,” 
■ said Mr. Pinner, in a voice 

I which trembled with self- 

' P*^)’> three 

J^vtUL 'reeks. For three weeks 

i|4 l f I’ve wasted my time, my 

IIIl btlle spare time, and my 

wMSiEP money in making peram- 
mI I bulators, and whitewash- 

I a VrEi ing and papering, and all 
I sorts of tilings. I’ve been 

I larlingstock o’ this 

I house, and I’ve been 

I worked like a convict. 

I Wot ’ave you got to say 

^ mean?” inquired 

T Mrs. Pinner, re- 

covering hersfelf. 
“ I ain’t to blame for what’s in the paper, am 
I? How was 1 to know that the policeman 
as died wasn’t your policeman ? ” 

Mr. Pinner eyed her closely, 
but she met his gaze with 

/ eyes honest and clear as those 

of a child. 

1 THE‘CORKER WITH H18 PREW.” him. 






Animal Actualities. 



■ HIS is a tail- of the terrible At Ripley Vicarage, in Surrey, a tame 
consequences of lavish charity magpie was kept, as also were other pets, 

achninisteretl on economic prin- The magpie was amusing enough—or at 
ciples. T.et us hope that its least he seemed so to everybody who did not 

recital may have some effect in suffer by his exploits; but he was a sad 

improving the (juality of the articles bought plague. In common with most other living 
and sold “for charitable purposes.” If it creatures about the place, a young hedgehog 



APPBAt. 


have but a small effect in thickening the suffered. This half-grown f)et, though he 

blankets and the soup - the story will not jticked up much of his living himself, enjoyed 

have been told in vain. a grant in aid in the shape of a daily saucet;>. 



COMPASSION. 
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HKRK*S- 


of milk—a saucer of milk that irritated the was altogether past ap})easement. It would 
jealous soul of Mag, who, although he could absorb ravenously twice its own hulk of food, 

not drink it himself, took every ])ossihle and straightway yell for more. It insisted 

means to kee|) the hedgehog from it, first by on being led incessantly, and if the feeding 

terrifying yells and dances, and then, when ceased for a moment, it sat on its tail and 

these failed, by snatching the hedgehog u(i screamed lamentably. Mag took pity on 



A UIT MORE ! 


by the spines and flapping away with it across tiie never filled daw, and, after a little con- 
the garden. But once a pet arrived that Mag sideration, began to feed it from his own 
did not torment—he even took |)ity on it. plate - possibly in the wild hope of moderat- 
It was a young jackdaw, fresh from the nest, ing the noi.se. But the first gulp only 
and helpless, and hungry, and noisy, as encouraged the jackdaw, and those that suc- 
young jackdaws always are. If you have ceedcd strengthened and invigorated his 



WHAT, MORE? ' 

had much to do with a baby jackdaw, you voice and his digestion. Mag bustled back 
‘■ will know how helpless, how hungry, and and forth between his plate and the mother- 
•'vbow maddeningly noLsy such a creature can less infant, Rowing more flustered as his 
’/ be, but otherwise you can have no concep- dinner diminished, and at last becoming 
t, lion. The hunger of this young jackdaw altogether frantic in his efforts to satisfy 
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the jackdaw’s unholy cravings, and to stop little good. The squawking went on just as . 
that row. But his energy and his gene- ever, and the noisy jackdaw was quite as i; 
rosity availed nothing. No sooner had hungry now as in the beginning. There f: 



WI£U., IIEKU goes! 


he dropped a mouthful into that insati.Tble seemed to be no filling him up, and in the ^ 
beak and turned to cat something himself, attem|)t a large f|uantity of very excellent 
than a |)ii.Tiang squawk from the ravening food had been used which Mag could have 
infant startled him and brought him round done very well with himself. At the same 



TKY SOMFTHINr. hl.SR. 


again with another charitable donation. But time, it would scarcely do to leave off now. 
this sort of thing could not go on for ever. It would be uncharitable, to begin with, and 
Mag wanted somethint^ for himself, and when Mag had resolved to he charitable in this 
he had been all but totally deprived of two one instance, and would not change his 



How'rt THAT? 


•"‘i 

or three meals he began to reflect. This sort mind; moreover, thet,yelling was intolerably !.■ 
of benevolegce was all very well, but it was and the creature did stop yelling whil^ ; 
too expensive. More, it seemed to do very it swallowed, even if it began again the 

Vol.xx.-60. ' 
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HERE--MOKE ! 


moment after. 'I'he way out of the difficulty snatching at the pebbles among the gravel and 
was obviously to discover some chca])er form bestowing them on his protif^e with a lavish 
of almsgiving—to feed the jackdaw still, beak. 'I'he orphan grew heavier and fuller 
but with something Mag didn’t want himself, and rounder as the pebbles increased, just 
Pebbles from the garden path would come as Mark 'I'wain’s jumping frog did with the 
cheap enough, and prol>ably it didn’t matter small shot, but he was still hungry, and at 
much what the orphan was filled up with, so last he sank to the ground and his toes turned 
long as he was filled up. So Mag instantly skyward. He was satisfied at last. Then 



NOW I’l.I. SRK ABOUT MYSEI-F ! 


set to work with little stones, dropping them Mag, full of the pride and consciousness of 
down that ever-open throat as fast as he could virtue, hopped gaily away to a pleasant meal 
gather them. l)own they went, one after from his own jilate, in jieace and tpiietness. 
another, and plainly the orphan didn’t know It is sad to record that, notwithstanding all 
the difference, for he swallowed them just us this generosity and solicitude, the jackdaw 
eagerly as he had swallowed the meat. It died. Mag was very sorry, of course, but he 
was cheering to find the e.xjierimcnt so felt that he had done his best, and the reflec- 
successful, and Mag pegged away /ealotisly, tion consoled him. 
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BL0013H0UNI), dcs[)itc its Certain burglars having made an attempt 
alarming name, is not often on the house, tlie dog was let loose to wander 
vicious. Indeed, it may he taken round tlie i)laee at night. These vigils Seemed 
as a rough rule that the more to inflame his temper, till at last it was 
for-nidable the name of a dog’s considered best to keep him chained all 
breed the gentler the dog; the bulldog, the day. This was safer for visitors," but it sadly 
bloodhound, and the increased the savagery of the dog. A keeper 
Russian wolf - hound had charge of him, and this keeper observed 



being conspicuous c.xaniples. Hut Dorset¬ 
shire once boasted a bloodhound that was 
considered a dangerous beast. He was the 
^property of a cousin to the Rev. Richard Mead, 
df Balcombe Rectory, Hayward’s Heath. 


that his temper was Ijy no means improved 
by the behaviour of a certain cat, which had 
a trick of constantly feeding at the dog’s 
trough. 'I'he bloodhound growled, but the 
cat continued to filch his dinner, apjarently, 
unconscious of the risk it ran. Even a mild- 



ARKSST. 
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mild. Still the cat persisted, till at last the so savage as that, after all. He swung and 

dog arose and sprang on the cat, 'and the swung, angrily and violently, it is true, and 

keeper, who saw the incident, thought pussy's at last threw the culprit away, clawing and 

last moment had come. But, no—the blood- tumbling in the air. The cat alighted. 



houtid simply seized her head in his mouth 
and swung her, pendulum-fashion. It seetned 
that the adventurous cat, or at least her 
head, might any moment vanish down that 
cavernous throat, but the savage dog was not 



terrified and demoralized, but otherwise un¬ 
harmed, and, on the whole, a much wiser cat. 
From that time forth she lost whatever of the 
dog’s dinner she had been in the habit of steal¬ 
ing, but in about ten seconds she had acquirt^ 
a stock of discretion that, used in other dire\- 
tions, would no doubt procure equally good 
• provision in less dangerous quarters. 






IKev enceJ 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 
By Charles Smith Cheltnam. 


plfl 


N a very far-off country, a very 
long time ago, there was a 
King who had an incomparably 
beautiful daughter, to whom 
hi.s people, in token of their 
boundless admiration of her 
charms and of the sweetness of her character, 
gave the name of Starbright, which suited 
her so well that nobody ever spoke of her 
by any other. ‘Naturally, many charming 
Princes aspired to wed her, but, though she 
wis gracious to all of them, she preferred 
IPrinOtt Constant, and, her father having freely 
his oonsent to their marriage, she and 
her adlanced,.- accompanied by a numerous 



‘V: 


'V 



7 and magnificent suite, took their 

I way towards the church where their 

Wedding was to be solemnized. 

By that time several of the Princes 
whose suit had been unsuccessful had 
retired regretfully to their distant 
kingdoms, but one of them, a power¬ 
ful Prince namc^d Bulfstroll, a frightful 
dwarf in form, with a big hunch on 
his hack and a Ixiard 7ft. long, 
who was a magician, and malignant 
beyond expression, stayed behind, 
resolved to revenge himself for the slight 
])ut uiion liim. 

To carry out this wicked puipose, just as 
the bridal procession reached the' churcb,* 
door he changed himself into a whirlwind, and 
filled the air with blinding dust, from fhife 
midst of which he sprang upon Starbright • 
and bore her away into the clouds, whencef ,' 
after awhile, he descended to his palace under¬ 
ground, where he laid her upon a sofa and 
left her insensible. 

When, on her recovering from her fainting 
fit and casting her eyes about her, the 
Princess was able to realize what had hap¬ 
pened to her, she found herself in a splendidly- 
furnished room, forming one of a magnificent ;■ 
suite of apartments, |is she discovered iriiea ■ 
she was able to rise and examine her sur¬ 
roundings. 
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Suddenly she became aware that, by some 
invisible means, a table had been spread with 
a profusion of gold and silver dishes con¬ 
taining food so appetizing in appearance that, 
in spite of her distress of mind, she could 
not refrain from tasting some of it. Having 
once tasted, she continued to eat until her 
hunger was thoroughly appeased ; after which 
she laid down and tried to go to sleep. But 
it was in vam that she attempted to close her 
eyes, which continued to wander from the 
door of the room to the brilliant lights burn¬ 
ing upon the table with its sparkling furniture. 

Presently the door opened and four armed 
negroes entered, bearing, upon a gold and 
jewelled throne, the dwarf with the big 
hunch upon his back and streaming from 
his chin the beard that was 7ft. long. 

Descending from his throne, Bulfstroll aj)- 
proached the sofa and attempted to kiss the 
Princess; but she rejmlscd him by the ad¬ 
ministration of so vigorous a box on the ear 
as made him stagger and si^e a thousand 
stars whirling about him, and, at the same 
time, hear the ringing of as many bells. Me 
was unable to repress the utterance of a cry 
which made the palace tremble; but, as he 
wished the Princess not to see that he was 
angry with her, he turned to tjuit the room ; 
in his hurry, however, his feet became 
entangled with his long, trailing beard, and, 
in trying to recover his balance, he dropped 
the little cap which he was carrying in his 
hand, and which possessed the virtue of 
rendering him invisible whenever he wanted 
to be unseen. 'I'he negroes hastened to his 
assistance and, having replaced him on his 
throne;, hurriedly bore him away. 

As soon as the Princess saw that she was 
alone she sprang from the sofa, locked the 
door, picked up the little cap and hurried to 
a mirror, to see whether it would fit her 
head. What was her aslotiishment at not 
seeing anything of herself in the glass 1 She 
snatched off the cap and looked again : then 
she discovered the secret of her invisibility 
and, replacing the marvellous ca)) on her 
head, walked about the room delightedly. 

A short time afterwards the door was 
violently thrown oi)en, and the dwarf, who 
had now flung his incommodious beard over 
his shoulders, entered the room furiously. 
Seeing neither the Princess nor the lost cap, 
and comprehending that she had appropriated 
it, he set to work to search in every corner, 
• tapping, all the furniture, and even peering 
undfer the carpet. 

^ was thus fruitlessly engaged the 
f^rincess, rendered invisible, quitted the 


palace and fled into the garden, which was 
of vast extent and magnificence. There she 
lived in tranquillity, eating delicious fruits, 
drinking from a translucent spring, and 
enjoying the impotent fury of the dwarf in 
his unceasing search for her. Sometimes 
she even went so far as to pelt him with 
plum-stones, or to show herself to him for a 
moment by taking off her cap, and then, 
instantly replacing it on her head, disappear¬ 
ing with a shout of laughter at his rage. 

One day, when she was amusing herself in 
this manner, the magic cap caught on the 
thorny branch of a gooseberry bush as she 
sped past it. In an instant the dwarf saw 
what had happ(;ned, seized her, and was in 
the act of recovering the ca]), when the air 
of the garden was pierced by the warlike 
blast of a trumpet. 

Uttering a thousand maledictions and 
trembling with anger, he breathed upon 
Starbright, to send her to sleeji, and, drawing 
his double-edged sword, shot up into the 
clouds, so as to be able to pounce upon his 
challenger and slay him with a single stroke 
of the magic wea[)on. 

Meanwhile, when the storm of wind and 
dust threw the wedding procession into con¬ 
fusion and dispersed the cavalcade, a great 
tumult arose among the Princes and their 
suites. The father of the vanished Princess 
and Prince Constant, hi;r betrothed, searched 
for hi;r everywhere, calling her by name, 
until, at length, the King, driven to despair by 
the non-suttcess of their endeavours, issued a 
proclamation, jiromising that whoever found 
her and brought her safely back should 
become his son-in law and the possessor of 
half of his kingdom. Without a moment’s lo.ss 
of time the suitors took to horse and galloped 
awiiy in all directions in search of her. 

During three days and nights Prince 
Constant rode without eating, drinking, oii 
sleeping, until, on the evening of the third 
day, worn with fatigue, he reined in his horse 
in a meadow and dismounted with the 
intention of snatching a few moments’ rest. 
But, as he did so, he heard plaintiye cries, 
and perceived a poor little hare, on the back 
of which was an enormous owl, tearing it 
with its claws. The Prince instantly snatched 
up a large stone, as he thought, but which, 
in reality, was a skull, and threw it with such 
accuracy as to strike the owl dead. Delivered 
from its enemy, the hare ran to the Prince 
and caressed him for a moment, then skipped 
away. Whereupon ‘the skull which the 
Prince had heedlessly flung at ,j:he owl thus 
addressed him:— 
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“ 1 thank you, Prince Constant, for the 
great service you liave done me. I belong 
to an unfc.‘'unatc man who has tlcprived 
himself of existence, and, for this crime of 
suicide, has been condemned to roll in the 
dust until it was made the means of saving 
the life of one of God’s creatures. For 
seven hundred and seventy years I have lain 
miserably on the face of the earth without 
winning the least sign of compassion from 
any human being. Vou have released me 
from the penalty of my crime by using me 
to save the life of that iroor hare. In grati¬ 
tude for this service 1 will teach you how to 
cs^ll to you a marvellous horse which belonged 
to me in my lifetime, and which will render 
you a thousand services. When you want 
him you have but to go into the plain, with¬ 
out looking behind you, and call to him in 
these words:— 

Wandruu; steed with golden mane, 

Hie to me across the plain, 

Flying, like a winged bird. 

Through the air with steps unheard ! 

Slow, please, finish ybur work of charity by 
burying me here, so that I may repose in 
peace; then, go on your way in good hope 


clod of earth upon it he saw a tender blue i 
flame ascend from the ground: it was the dead ' 
man’s soul, happy in its release from its long*: 
endured penalty, speeding heavenward. 

His humane labour fmi.shed, the Prined 
went out into the plain, taking care not to look 
behind him, aud- to test the efficacy of the 
invocation taught him by the skull—cried 

Wondrous steed with golilen mane. 

Hio to me across the plain, 

Flying, like a wing^^d bird, • • 

Tlirough the air witli steps urheard ! 

From the midst of lightnings, hissings, and, 
the crash of thunder, there sped towards him 
a miracle in the form of a horse—light as the 
, wind, with a dappled coat and golden man^ 
flames flashing from its eyes and nostril^ 
and clouds of vapour pouring from its mouth 
and ears ! It stopped liefore the Prince and 
addressed him in a human voice ;— 

“ What are your commands, Prince Con¬ 
stant ? ” 

“I am unhappy,” answered the Prince| 

“ come to my assistance.” And he described 
the misfortune whidfi '.ad befallen him. 

“Enter my left ear and pass but by die 
right,” said the magic horse. • 
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The Prince did as directed, and came out 
of the horse’s right ear completely and mag¬ 
nificently armed : his breastplate was covered 
with ornaments wrought in gold and jewels, 
his casque was of glittering steel, and these, 
with his sword and mace, made of him a 
fully accoutred warrior. Moreover, he felt 
himself animated by superhuman strength and 
bravery. Stamping upon the ground, he 
found that It trembled under him, a sound as 
of thunder shook the air, and the leaves fell 
from the trees as in the passing of a storm. 
He then said to his 
steed:— 


of a trembling mountain. Here the st^ 
stopped and said:— 

“The moving mountain which you see before 
you. Prince, is the head of the monster with 
the basilisk eyes; so beware of meeting their 
glance, which is deadly, as all those whose 
bones you see lying about you have found. 
Fortunately, the heat of the noonday sun has 
sent the monster to sleep, with his keen-edged 
sword, which nothing can resist, resting beside 
him. Conceal yourself by bending down behind 
my neck until we are close upon the sword, 

thtfn stoop and 
snatch it from 



must conquer him; but the 
only arm that can reach or wound him is the 
keen-edged sword possessed by his brother, 
tlte monster with the great head and basilisk 
eyes. It is with him that we must begin.” 

Prince Constant sprang fearlessly upon 
the bstck of the dappled steed with the 
golden mane, which at once started on its 
wondrous course, leaping over mountains, 
bounding across rivers, piercing dark forests, 
t^hout crushing a blade of grass or raising a 
particle of dust on the road. At length they 
, cpne to a wide stretching plain, strewn 
wetywhere with human bones, at the foot 


will the monster be unable to do you any 
harm, but its life will be at your mercy.” 

Noiselessly the horse approached the 
sleeping monster; the Prince stooped and 
dexterously snatched up the sword, then rising 
in his saddle shouted so loudly as to wake 
the monster. Raising its head with a start, 
it infected the air with a^iong-drawn angry 
snort and turned its burning eyes upon the 
Prince; but seeing the keen-edged sword in 
his hands, it restrained its rage and said :-r 

“ Have you determined on gk'ing up your 
life that you have come here ? ” 
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“Speak Itss liau<r|uily,” reified the I’rinee, 
“for you are in niy power; your hasili.sk 
eyes have lost tlieir loree, and you arc going 
to ])erish by this sword, lint first, 1 want to 
know who you arc.” 

“ It is trui’ tliat 1 ;uit in your power, 
Prince, but be generous, for 1 am worthy of 
your pily. 1 am a knight of the race of 
giants, and, but lor the nadevolenee of my 
brother, should now lie hap|)e. lie is 
liullstroll, the dwarl with the great lium'li 
U|)on his liaek and the bi-ard yft. long. 
Jealous of the grace of my form, lie sei ks by 
all means to injure me. His strength, which 
is prodigious, he owes to his beard, and that 
can only be severeil by the keen edged sword 
which you hold in your hand. One day he 
(■;ime lo me and s;u<l ; - 

“ ' I te.ir brothel, help me, I beg, lo dis¬ 
cover the keen edged blade which was buried 
in the earth by a magician, one ol our 
enemies, who. ol all, is the only one who can 
destroy us both.’ 

“ f ool that 1 was, 1 trusted \vh;it he said, 
anil with a spade made of a great oak tree 
dug into the mouiilain until 1 found the 
sword. 'I'lieii a dispule aro.se between us 
as lo which of us should have it. At last 
my brother said ; ‘ Let us each put an ear lo 
the ground, and let the sword be his who 


Thereiition he commanded his dappled 
steed with the golden mane lo bear him to 
Ihilfslroir.s palace. 'I'he words were se.areely 
spoken before they reached the garden-door, 
at thi' moment when the dwarf was (turstiing 
the Princess Starbright. 'I'he sound of the, 
warlike trumpet compelled him to desist ; 
bill, before <|uilting her, he took the pre¬ 
caution to replace the cap u[)on her head, so 
as to make her invisible. 

'Pile Prinei- was awiiiting an answer to his 
challenge, when he heard :i lo'id rumliling 
sound in the clouds above bis head, 
caused by the dwarf, who, for the purpose 
ol descending with crushing force U|)on his 
enemy, had risen lo a great height above 
him. P.ut he look his measures so care¬ 
lessly that, on reaching the ground, he 
plunged into it up to his waist at tho 
mercy of ihe Prince, who instantly seized 
hold of his bearil and cut it off with the 
ki-en-edged sword. 

After having tied the magieia'n’s .severed 
beard to his casi|ue and bound the hcljile.ss 
dwarf to the saddle behind him, he entered 
the iKilaee, where the servants threw open all 
Ihe doors the niomi'iit they saw that he was 
possessed of the be;ird which had so long 
lield them in awe and bondage. 


fust hears the ringing of the ni'.iivsl church 
bells.’ 1 at onc<' bent down lo listen, ami 
insUmtIv my brother sprang upon 
me and, with one traitorous stroke 
of the sword, severed my head 
from mv body, and left me tin 
buried lo become an enormous 
mountain covered with forests. . 

“ ,\s to my head gifted with ( , 

vital force which nothing can 
'overcome, it has evi;r since 
remained here to terrify to 
death .all who have, before you, IJK. 

attempted lo get possession ol 
the keen edged sword. Now, 

Prince, I beg ;if you 
to employ that magic 
wcajion in ( lilting off 

my vicked brotliev’s _ , ’-’ha T - 

beard, which will at — I'--''’'"'’'J 

once destroy his ma- , 

levolent power .ind 
avenge tho terrible f-. yX' 
wrong he lias inflicted t 
11)1011 me.” .1 

“ Your desire shall 'a'.' ' 

s]ieedily bc*acconi))li- 
shed, 1 promise you,” 







replied the Prince. ■■ the ckikc 

Vol. X*.- 60. 
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The I'rincc immediately began to search 
for the captive JTineess ; but it was in vain 
that lie ex:iniini!<l every portion of tlie palace 
and gardens, the malicious dwarf refusing to 
give him any aid. At last, however, and 
when he had almost given himself up to 
despair, he had the good fortune to take 
hold of the magic ca|), and thc:n ])(?rceived 
his finnci'c slee])ing as the dwarf had left her. 
being unable to awaken her, he |)ut the 
magic ca|) in his pocket, and, taking her in 
his arms, mounted his dappled steed, and 
carried the dwarf to the head of his 
Imrther the monster, which, after uttering 
a roar of satisfaction, instantly savallowed 
him. 

Having remounted his steed, I’rincc 
(ainstant presently arrived at a wide spread 
plain, where his horse stopped and .said : 

“ I’rince, we must here jiart company. 
You are not far from your journey’s end; 
your horse is near at hand awaiting you. 
I'arewell ! but before I leave you, enter my 
right car and come forth by the left.” 

The I’rince did as he was directed, and 
found himself dressed in his wedding suit of 
clothe.s, as he had been when J’rincess 
.Starhright was carried off liy the dwarf. 'I'he 
da|)pled steed with the golden mane then 
disappeared from his sight, and, in answer to 
his call, his own horse galloped to him from 
the opposite side of the plain. 

Night having come by that time, he laid 
the still sleeping I’rincess on the ground, 
and, after carefully covering her with his 
mantle to protect her against the cold, lay 
down him.self and fell asleep. 

By ill chance, one of the unsuccessful 
suitors for the I’rincess’s hand |)assed that 
way, and, seeing I’rince (.Constant sleeping, 
pierced him with his sworil and rode away 
with the I’lincess to the palace of her father, 
to whom he said :— 

“ Here is your daughter, whom I claim as 
my wife, in accordance with your promise. 
She was carried off by a terrible .sorcerer, 
against whom 1 had to contend during three 
(bays and three nights before 1 could comjuer 
bim.” 

The restoration of his daughter filled the 
King with joy; but observing that all bis 
c.aresses failed to awaken her, he intpiired 
anxiously as to the meaning of her strange 
condition. 

“ 1 do not in the least know what it 
means,” answered the impostor. “ You see 
her 'xaetty in the same state as that in which 
1 found her imprisoned in the sorcerer’s 
brazen castle.” 


While this was passing in the King’s 
jialace, J’rince Constant, pierced by the 
sword of his treacherous rival, awoke with 
hardly sufficient strength left him to 
murmur 

Wumlrous steed with (loldeii mane, 

Hie to intt tteross the jilain, 

Klying, like a winded liird, 

Throuftii the air with steps unlietird. 

A moment later, and frooi the niid.st of a 
httiiitiotts cloud the magic steed returned to 
hitit. 

Knowing whttt had hap])ened to the I’rince, 
the mtigic steial sought at a botinil the 
I'oiintitin of f^ife, whence it returned w'ilh 
three kiiitls of water the water that rci ivtts, 
the water tliiit cures, and the water that 
gives strength - with which, in turn, he 
sprinkled the I’rince’s pale forehead. At the 
lir.st sprinkling life returned to his already 
cold body and the blood re-course(l through 
his veins ; at the second his wound was 
cured : and at the third all his lost strength 
came back to him. I'lien he opeiud his eves 
and (aied : - 

“Oh, what a sound and refreshing sleep 1 
have; had ! ” 

“ The sleep you havi’ enjoyed was the 
eternal .sleep,” rc|)lii(l tlw dajipled steed. 
“ One of your rivals, finding you sleeping, 
murdered you, thin carried the I’liniiss 
Starhright to her father, representing hinisi lf 
to have Itccii her iircservcr. but do not elis- 
tress yourself, she is still shaping, and you 
alone eaii dispel her sleep by touching her 
with tile dwarf ’s beard. Mount your liorse 
and hasten on your way.” 

Ill a swirl of light the magic steed once 
more disapjieared. I’rince Constant mounted 
his own horse and rode like the wind towards 
the home of his betrothed. 

On nearing the cafiital he found it be-' 
siiged by an army of enemies who hail 
already cafitured part of the walls, and to 
whom the terrified inhabitants were on the 
])oint of appealing for mercy. Seeing this, 
he put on the invisilile cap and, with the 
keen edged sword, fell upon the besiegers 
with such irresistible emrgy that all who 
were not slain fled from the kingdom, only 
too glad to have escajied with their lives. 
This great feat achieved, he hastened- .still 
remaining invisible - to the palaixy where he 
heard the King expressing astonishment at 
the sudden and wholly tinlooketl for flight of 
the enemy. 

“ Who can the valiant warrioi* be who has 
saved us ? ” asked the King, wonderingly. 

For a nioment nobody answered. Then 
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Prince ('onstant took off the magic cai> and, 
kneeling at the King's feet, said : • 

“It is 1, King and lather, who have had the 
good lortune to overcotiie your enemies, and 
it is 1 who rescued the l’rincess,my hetrotlied, 
from tlie great |)eril she was in, and was 
bringing lier liatk to )()ur arms, wlien my 


touched her foreliead with the dwarfs beard, 
whereupon slu: instantly o])ened her eyes 
and smilt'd, as if awaking from a pleasant 
dream. 

Transported with joy, the King over¬ 
whelmed her with caresses, and, that same 
evening, married her to J’rince (.'onstant, 



rival lu'ri' trailoroiislv assassinated me while 
I was sleeiiing, and lU'sl, de<'i.'ived you, by 
passing himself off as her preservi.T. Take 
liie to her, and I will awaken lu'i'.” 

On hearing these words the impostor fled 
as (piiekly as he could gel away, while I’rince 
Constant, hiislening to the .sleeping I'rinee.ss, 


himself leading her to the altar and making 
over to his son in law the promised lialf of 
his kingdom. 

Wlitit can b(! said of the festivities which 
followed ? Only that no eve ever s;iw, no 
ear ever hettrd tell of, gretUer magnificcnee 
than was displayed in their celebration. 



Curiosities* 

{IVti shall he f^lad to receive Contributions to this section^ and to pay for su:h as arc accepted.'] 


“HI.OSSOM AND DKCAY." 

Sucli is iht! iij)jm>priali* title 
^iven by llu’ owner of the 
iliiistiution which opens oiir 
Curiosities tins inoiith. Two 
young |>ei>ple sire seen sit¬ 
ting near p wiiKit)w which 
opens on l:HMJsc:i]>e. 
Place tlur jiicture, however, at 
ann^s lenglli, niul you will be 
surprised sit the sudden change. 
An ugly skidl is revealed—a 
.strong contrast, in<Usal, to the 
first subject of the pli'lure. 
Miss K. Andrews, of Fleet- 
lands, Fareliain, Hants, is re- 
sjxuislble Ibr Ibis conlribulion. 

I.KCAI, INCKNlJlAKlSM. 

New Zealand took every 
advanl.ige of ihe feai of a 
visitation of the ))lagu<* Iroin 
Australia to have a “spring 
cleaning ” throughtnit her l»ui' 
<iers. Sanitary insp(?rtors vvi*re 
appriinteil in every city and 
town, ami as a result of tli(‘ir rc| 



>• many Insanitary 


more than usually interesting 
hisPiiy. Situated on White 
Koa<l, it was known as “the 
old Maori C'luh House.” It was 
erecte«i by the (lovernment in 
llie sixties as a nrsort for Maoris 
visiting Napier, being in ihosi; 
days a considerable distance 
away from oibei ilwellings. No 
one iieing respi>nsii>le lor keep¬ 
ing up tile house, it soon fell 
into a (buy and untidy condi¬ 
tion. d'he town exleiuhal l>e- 
yond its locality, and the build¬ 
ing became an eyesore, and of 
late years bml been a blot n)>on 
a chisel)-p*'pvilat(sl neighbour¬ 
hood. It may be added that 
the woik of ibe nuuii«’ipal fire- 
raisers was altogether sneeessful 
in destroying the old jilace, the 
adioiriiiig house and shop only 
gi'Uiiig scorched, thanks tti a 
liberal applicalion of water. 
Mr. T. I.. Mills, of Weilingion, 
N.Z., sends llicse particulars. 


buildings were destroyed, riu* |)holograpli here repro- HOW WAS 'I HIS iiONJ; .' 

(luced shows llu* risky methods adopted by the Napier Heie is a )ihologra)'!), which was takrrn by Snni 

authorities. Mein'iKjrs of the Muiii(*i|>al I' ire itrig.ifle Ihislowc, will) a mystery alltu lu'd to it. M»\ C. 
set fire to the (condemned house at three o’clock in ^ ulver Johnson, of 150, Nassau Slieet, New Nork, 


the afternoon, and the photograph was taken by Mr. 
Arthur Howe, who was oiu: of the few iiersons wlio 
got wind of the coming event, and W'as aliU* to catch 
the shadow' hehmr his camera. It was a, risky venture 
on the part of the lireinen, as neither tlie shop on Ifie 
left nor the house on the right of the place that 
was fired was more than 15(1. distant ! Further¬ 
more, that side of the shop nearest to (he fire was 
piled high inside with tins of kerosene ! Little 
wonder lhal the lady (raught in the photo, slunild 
display such interest in tlte conl1ugraiio!i, for she is 
the shopkeeper. The conthuiinef.l building b.ad a 


sending you by 
ibis i>ost a most 
singular photo¬ 
graph tak<Mi at 
'Fopieka, Kansas. 
The mail wliose 
face is seen is W. 
II. Karns. Just 
how the photo- 
giajh was taken 
neithev Mr. Karns 
nor the photo¬ 
grapher will reveal. 
It is considered 
tint most singular 
photo, of ||u‘ sort 
yet seen in this 
rountrv.” 




Copyright, 1900, by George Newnes, lamited. 
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ON THK SAFI'. SIOK. 

“ i\1y plioK). roprcscnis an en- 
v(;lo)te wil)j slam|)s of five diflfcrem 
coiuilrics, whirli were all availahlc 
on i1k* .spot llic letter was posted, 
on Ijoard of a ship <m tlu’ Boden¬ 
see or I/.ic de (lonslanre. On the 
borders ol lliis lake are sil«at(rd 
(icrmany, Austria, Switzerland, 
Bavaria, ami WUriemberj;. The 
gentleman who sent the lolllT 
was not sine in which 

country he was when posting 
same, and in order t(*ofVenil none 
he aftived a stamp of ea<‘h of the 
countries inentii>ned.” Mr. h'.rieh 
Koojmiann, of loS, Lancaster 
Road, Koiting Hill, sends the 
above particulars, together with 
the photo. _ 

I'HK voun(;kst STATION- 
MASI'KR l.\ I.NiM.ANI), 

Ml. T. Beyiioij, ol (.'heriton, 
I’yle Hill, Newbury, sends a 
photo, ol a bid \vh«» is iirobalily 

















at a shop in Havvson Stieet, Dublin, and has Ixen in 
tlie present owner's possession h.»r seven yeans. When 
new- it cost no less than /^lo sterling, lallier a high 
price for a penknife 1 Mr. U- Dashwoorl Tandy, of 
'riie Drove, Haillow Road, Toidiridge, is responsible 
for this contribution. 

Sri'CK KAS'I IN A mxb 

“While on niv holidays Inst month in Swaledale 
1 clinilM-d up a hill to see the tarn. Wheu 1 reached 


the youngest stalion-mnslcr in Ihigland. lb; is only 
thirteen vans ohi, and is in charge ol Welford I’ark 
Statictn, on the Lainbouine Valley Kailw'ay, in 
Berkshire. _ 

A KNII K WI I H rWf) niTNl)1U'd> V.kADKS. 

Tlte cxtr.iot»lin:iry photi». wliich billows is that of n 
knile with no fewer than two humlrerl lilndes, no u\o 
of whieh are exactly similar, as may Ik* seen by a 
ch'M* i-sn.ninalion of tbe pbotograjih. U was bought 




ihetcipof the hill 1 found a sheep fast in 
a peal-bog by tin side of the tarn. Jt 
had appj’rently bi vui lcmple<l by the green 
grass, w'tiieli w^as growing at the water 
side, and in its cnde.'ivours to reach it it 
had sunk into the bog. Its little lamb 
not knowing wbal to do would run back¬ 
wards and forwards to its mother (it l»eing 
loo light to sink into the bog when 
running) and ve y often would get on 
her back. The pliolograph inclosed is 
of the lamb on its mother’s l)acl<.” 
This from Mr. John F. Stirling, of 8l, 
North Road, D.nlinglon. 
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THE “HKLLMAN OK 
PEEHLKS.” 

Mr. L>. (iuilgnuU, of ii, 
IJcrlKTl Place, Dublin, in 
sending the next photo., says: 
** I inclose a phot<». of the 
‘Heilman of i^cehies’ in 
chargt: of a* scfdding woman 
sentenced to the punishim*nf 
of the * Pranks.’ 1 am not 
aware that this has been 
photographed before, and it 
is, I l>elievc, well wortliyof 
attention. 'Phe pnnishmeni 
(►f the Pranks was a incjde of 
degrading scolding women. 
The Pranks was fixCil on the 
woman’s head, a ]H)rlion 
being forced into her moulh, 
completely preventing her 
from speaking. In this slate 
of enforced silence site was 
ltd through the town by the 
‘crier,* who proclaiitted her 
misdemeanour at tlie Cross 
and other piddie places.” 
The Ptilinan and liis charge 
are of course modelled in wax. 

INTKUKICKS. 

Here is a photograjdi show 
ing an open beehive Iteiweeti 
the combs of which some itn- 



somc 4 ft. in diameter was 
ra/ed close to the grounrl by 
a terrific gale, which lifted 
and Kalanccd it neatly on ihc 
roof of an a<ijoining stable. 
The ror.if itself was smashed, 
but fortunately the walls on 
either sicle w'crc strongenough 
to support tile tree, thus snv- 
ing the lives of a numljer of 
valuable horses who were in 
the stable at the time. 'I his 
alarming incident occurred on 
the (rsta»c of I.ylcsione Car- 
dross, and the phot«>. was 
sent by Mr, K. Ilulehiuson, 
of (ireeiilieltl House, Dum¬ 
barton. 

A VKRV C'l.KVKk HOKSK. 

The sui’jeel of this )>ictnre 
is a dray-horse l)elonging ti> 
Massey, Harris, and (!o., 
Lindletl, Winnipeg, Camnia, 
which, llirongh the clever 
training cif its ebiver, Wm. 
ICddie, drinks Itoin a hose. 
He inllov^s his master from 
tile slai)U-, several blocks 
away, and, unassisted, picks 
up the ami pmceedslo 

satisfy lus tliiisl. When in 




- 











pudent wasps have built their nests. Mr. Uicbai<I 
Giles, Vice-C'hairman of the Dcrbysliirc Pee Keeiiers* 
Association, in sending the photograph says llial not 
only did he disetwer this 
instance of intrusion in a 
.straw skep in his garden, 
but the ticcurreiice was 
re|Mjated in the case of 
a wcHxlen hive ; tliis | 
jirovcs conclusively that 
the wasj>s must have 
gained entrantre thrtuigh 
the usual channel, evi¬ 
dently unmolested by 
the rightful owners. Mr. 

K. H. Giles, of Plakeley 
L()dge, Ktwall, near 
Derlry, took the photo. 

A NAKPOW KSCAPR. 

The next photograph 
is a sinking instance of 
a lucky e<npe from in¬ 
stant death. A huge tree 



irness, should he be driven up to the curl>, anti the, 
id of ilie hose l>e run out to Y hi will pick it up 
»r .spiut, even when n<-'t thirsty. Aft r gelling a 
jiroper hold f it lie will 
ihrcov out his nose, cast 
a glance itiwards the 
Iniiltling will) a know¬ 
ing i(H>k, as nuich as 
to say, “ Tmii that 
w'aler on,” ami allow 
the stream to fill his 
mouth and gush out 
again, evitlently as much 
amused as the crowd of 
onlotdvcrs who stop as 
the)k arc passing. Mr. 
Massey, of WiniiiiK‘g, 
has sent us the photo, 
of this clover horse in 
the act of drinking in 
his own ^leculiar way, 
which was taken by 
J. W. llousscr, Win¬ 
nipeg. 
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A NOVEl. tTSE FOR COCKl.K. 
SHKI.I.S. 

Here is a photograph of a perfect 
Mttle cockle-shell, insi«le of which 
Miss Maggie L. Walker, of Bridge 




Slfi'ct, Duiiihai'lon, Scotland, hn 
OIK* of Mis. Browning^ 

“ S<MHiets from llic VorlngUfse.’* 

Miss Walker wiii- * to say that tlie printing was done 
will) a line pen and Jmliaii ink. The feat, we 
imagine, re^piired a great deal of patience, not to 
imnlion considerahle ahilily, 

NOT TAKKN ‘'AT 'IHK KkONT.” 

The peculiar picture that follows is one taken 
through the insidr* of a (lin, lnce< li loading gnn. Mr. 
IIuIk’iI C. Hcdmis, who lo<*k the photo., arrangerl 
his eainera at the hieech end, whii.-.i a (lieiid of Ins 
stood at the mu//le end. )«i(*kiiig down tlie ))'»ie. 
Apart fioin its striking originality, the phol«»graph 
shows very plainly how hi'anUlully clean lliis vvea|>on 
lias liei-n ke)it hy those in eharge of it, Mr. 
Iioltnes's address is “St. Winifred’s,” Norhury, near 
Sirealham, S. W. 







RHOTOtiKAI’HKl) HIS OWN JUMP. 

“ T send you a phol(»grapl) which 1 took of myself,” 
says Mr. S. Walter, of 'Fhe Vernery, ()neen’s Terrace, 
Cant{*rlHiry Koarl, Margalr*, “ ami 1 consider it a 
curiosity. I took it wlien jiunjiing out of a window 
Some time ago at ItoiirneuMmlli. 1 ftrctised the 
caimta on the wimlow first, and (hen passerl the 
.string attached to the shatter up through the window. 
I llreii entered the room, lo*»k the string in iny hand, 
and pulled it very gi'iii.ly just as .1 leapt from the sill, 
taking care not to upset llu? camera in doing .so. 
I'he dri)|), whi<*h, however, 1 did not measure, was 
Something likt? 





A “SPl.lT BASS." 

Mrs. K Cromptiui Brown, of “ Upnaghur,” Park- 
wood Road, Boscomhe, st*nds thir plmtograjrh of an 
extraordinary oceurrem'.e which took place in the 
foie-salo(»n of lire ss. HroJi' ■ Casthy Bournemoulh. 
The liottle was standing on the counter, and sud¬ 
denly, witlurut anyone touching it, it split exactly 
in halves, a.s can he scm. in the picture which 
we rcprtKlucc. 
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AN l-.X I KAORDINAKV IIOWI.INC I'KAT. 

Miisicr T. K. i’f>nsf«>iil, of Claicncc Sdioo], 
Wcston-super-Maro, sends an excellent plifitoi^raph 
of a virry cnricais occurrence at cricket. Tlie par¬ 
ticulars are •'ouche<l f(.r l»y Mr. Tonsford him¬ 
self, Mr. K. ]. Smith, assistant master of the school, 
and a mimher t>f eye witnesses. Mr. Ponsford 
writes: “We (Clarence Schoid) were |)layinj; a 
siroiifj Weston XI. when I'arker, our professional, a 
very fast l>owler, clean howled one of tlie Westonians. 
The middle stump was knocked rlovvn ; the l)all, 
instead of roniinuinj^^ its wild flij^ht, came hack a 
few yards, and the two hails were discovered .nhon! 



four yards in front of tlie hatting (Tease, direittly 
opposite the middle slump, lyin^ lenj^lhways, almost 
touching, and exactly opjMjsite each iillier. 'Phey 
could not-have been placeil helter tlian they tell.” 

A FISH srOKV. 

The acrompaiiyin}; plmlo. repn‘s(*nis a trout whicdi 
was caught in Nova Scotia, and which contained the 
knife now lying heside it. One day, iti the month «»f 
May, 1900, two gentlemen of llalilax, Nova Sc«'lia 
Mr. Frank ('. Simson, of the firm o( Stinson lh(»-s. 
and Co., and Mr. H. W. ('amcron—went on a trout- 
fishing trip 1 (> Wallace’s Falls, on a lake ahout :iine 
miles from Halifax. Several trout were lakefi, and 
nothing j>ernliar w'as noti(T*d ahont them. However, 
when the. fish weie hrtmght in, and ahout to lie 
dressed for cooking, something hard was found in one 
of them, which, 
on being taken 
out, proved to he 
a white - handled 
jack-knife, ulwnU 
2j^in. long. Tiic 
supposition j.s 
that the knife had 
been ,dropped 


overboard from a boat, and the hungry fish seized it 
as it was de.scending. The truth of this extraordinary 
fish story is vouched for by tlic alw>ve gentlemen, and 
the ])holo. was sent in by Mr. M. A. Condon, ol 22, 
Smith Street, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 



AN AMATICl'K I'Kl ICl'HO I (>< IKAI91KK. 


Mr. R. 11 . Ucd>inson, of (ieialdinc Lodge, Fast 
Hill, Wandsworih, S.W., sends the photos, whicli 
follow, and lie describes his ingenious attempt al 
telephotography as folfinvs : “Having lienrd a lot 
aimut Iciestdpic catnerns I madi; np my mind to 
make one for my self, with the restdl whit'h you see in 
the first pliotu. 'I’he lens consists ol a jiair of 



ordinary field-glasses, which move o slide Ot 
foeusing purposes, and the box with ' over It 
holds the slide for the plates, the slide iK'Ing the only 
thing I had to buy. The cloth ]iaii, whicli is stilTencd, 
is rujt fisiened on to the Im)x, imt fits into a groove. 
The second photo, is that of the clock of the Board •>f 

Works .at Wands¬ 
worth, lakcnby my 
telescopic camera 
ill a distance al 
which, if taken 
with an ordinary 
caiiiera, it would 
be about I he .size 
ol a pin’s head.’’ 
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Captain Sentimental and the Baby, 

Hv Kdoar Jkison. 


IIKN the Transvaal War Inoke 
out .si.\ of us iiR'gulars wore 
U|i in Monlsioa's country re 
covering cattle stolen from a 
farmer on the nortliern horder 
of Hccliiianaland ; and for our 
sins (.lajitain Sentimental himself had come 
in command of us. Despcnsir had given 
liim the name after overhearing him one 
night, when he was on .scnlry-go, talking 
aliout women to ( laptain Warrcndi r, of the 
Mounted I’olice, whotn he had dined. 

Dcsjicnscr .said that he had never heard 
such shrivelling and sulph,,rous talk ; it had 
made him led si|uc.'nnish which was very 
hard to hdieve - and should have blighted 
every woman within ten miles. He gave us 
a few examples of it, ;nul when he said that 
Captain Sentimental was his name, we felt 
that he was right. Before that we hail called 
him Captain Satan, someliincs the Devil for 
short, for manv rea.sons, most of them good. 
He was a big black man, the blackest white 
man 1 ever .saw : bis skin was white enough 
when he turned his sleeves up ; but his face 
and neck and hands and wrists burned in 
the hot weather to as dark a brown as you 
can imagine ; his eyes were black, and his 
Itair, moustache, and beard were coal-black. 

1‘br all his blackness he was of a neatness 
that in a campaign or on an expedition was 
truly diabolical : no matter how rough the 
work, 01 how long it had lasted, you always 
saw him with his hair short, his beard neatly 
clipped to a point, and his hands lit for a 
dinner at Marlborough House : and Jam, his 
Kaffir boy, would brush at him while he 
smoked Ins last pif'c at night and his first 
pipe in the morning, till he started the day 
with the cleanest uiiifortn and boots in the 
i.xpi -.’iiion. 

Ills temper was, if anything, blacker than 
his face : he was for ever bully ragging us ; 
he h;'/ed us perpetually with hundreds of 
needless littli jrljs, and called it keeping us 
in condition ; he took ten times as much 
caie of our horses as he did of us, and told 
Us so. He never h;rd a civil word for any¬ 
one ; he Bcxer smiled; and Urquhart, the 
only man who had ever heard his laugh, 

. Voi. XX.-et. 


said that he never wanted to ^lear it again. 
Hut after Despenscr told Baring, IJniuhart, 
and me of his talk about women, we called 
him (lai)taiti .Sentimental, and grinned at his 
tem|)er. He might grind out the rasping, 
unfair jeers which made the hardest-bitten 
old roustabout in the squadron siiuirm, at us, 
and we only grinned. We knew all about 
women ; we had been there ourselves, poor 
beggars ! 

But he was a leader. He had the finest 
knack of nursing his command and bringing 
it titter into action than any other. He 
knew tlte exact moment when to let us out 
to hit our hardest and when ' to draw us 
gently out of a tight [ilace. And when we 
did come out, we knew that we had done 
every bit of damage possible. Nothing else 
could have induced a siiuadron of such 
wastrels to stand his hazing. 

By tht; last days of October we had 
gathered into our cam|), a head or two at a 
time, the stolen cattle, and were feeding 
them up and resting them for the long 
journey .south. Wc had nine jiri.soners whom 
(..'aptain Sentimental proposed to take back 
with him to civilization, because he said that 
a civilized flogging with the proper cere¬ 
monies was better reported, and more 
soothing to the tribes, than a flogging ten 
times as severe at the back-end of tlie world. 

He had been away from us for .some days, 
shooting big game with a chief, and his 
absence had not damped our jiiirits. One 
morning he rode into canq) with Jam, just as 
we had finished grooming our horses; reined 
up before us, and said, dropping cut his 
words one by one as though they were too 
good to waste on such as us, “ Scum of the 
world”-- his pretty way of addressing us— 
“ the Transvaal and free State have declared 
war against England !” 

We shouted, and he went on, “ I’m 
going to let the trackers try and drive the 
cattle back-- not that they can. And I’m 
going to take you to Mafeking. Be smart 1” 

We shouted again, rushed to fill our haver¬ 
sacks and water-bottles and in five minutes 
were in our saddles and riding slowly south. 
We did not even wait to punish the prisoners. 
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IM TO TAKl- von TO MAFKKtNCi. 

We raged at the pace Ca[)tain Sentimental 
set; but there was very little grass, and any 
hard work wouhd surely founder our horses. 
We talked and talked of the war, where 
the fighting would be, what it would be 
like, and how long it w'ould Last. By 
noon on the third day we had gone some 
seventy miles, and expected to reach the 
Molopo River next morning, when we 
should find more fodder and, therefore, 
faster going. 

On the day before we had [lassed two or 
three kraals and found them humming like 
angry beehives. It looked as if trouble was 
brewing ; but the niggers did not go beyond 
yelling at u... About noon we were riding 
up a long, stony ridge, hoping to see beyond 
it a likely shady place for our midday meal, 
when there came over it the sound of rifle¬ 
shots and yelling. 

“ Ojren order 1 ” shouted Captain Senti¬ 


mental, and led us at 
a hand-gallop to the 
top of the ridge. 

We looked down 
the farther slope on 
a waggon surrounded 
by a hundred joyful, 
yelling niggers loot¬ 
ing it. 

“ 'I'his is the kind 
of .devilry I’ve been 
looking for,” ('aptain 
Sentimental growletl, 
savagely. “ Pick your 
men ! Six hundred 
yards ! Pirc 1 ” 

We fired a volley, 
which bowled over 
three or four; the 
others yelled, and 
began to fire at us. 
We knewv their shoot¬ 
ing : tlu-y could not 
h.avc hit a liner at 
the distance ; and we 
walked our horst.s 
(]uietly down the 
ridge, halting every 
few yards to fire. 
Before w’C had gone 
a hundred and fifty 
yards we had them 
on the run; we 
quickened our pace 
to a trot, and then 
to a (Vinter that we 
might keep them at 
a comfortable range; 
and we dotted their line of flight with sprawl¬ 
ing bodies. As we passed the waggon Captain 
Sentimental called to me to look to it. I 
cantered up to it, the common, well worn, 
and rather rickety waggon of the small trader, 
and, as I pulled up, heard the wailing of a 
baby. ’I’he oxen, out-spanned, were scattered 
over the plain ; by a newly-kindled fire lay 
the bodies of the trader and two Kaffir 
drivers, riddled with bullets from a shallow 
donga sixty yards away, where the ambush 
had lain. 

I dismounted and looked into the waggon. 
A glance showt-d me the body of a woman 
hucidled in the far corner, her head half- 
severed from her body, amo-ig the folds of a 
roll of bright blue cloth which the niggers 
had unwound ; and across her feet lay a little 
baby, screaming. I climbed into the waggon, 
swearing under my breath, but very fully. It 
smelt like a butcher’s shop in hot weather; 
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and I wanted to get out of it, quickly. 1 
picked up the child and climbed down with 
it. It screamed di.smally, wriggling. 

^ I stood looking about, feeling sick, when 
Captain Sentimental came trotting up with 
the others. “ Anyone left alive ? ” he 
cried. 

“ Only a baby, sir,” I answered. 

lie pulled up, looked at me and the child, 
which 1 was what you would call dandling, 
and burst into a storm of swearing. I stared 
at him, .still stupid from the sight under the 
waggon - tent and not understanding. He 
ended with, “ Vou dunder-he.aded, bottle¬ 
nosed baboon ! Is that how you hold a 
baby ? SH])j)ort its back ! ” pitched him¬ 
self off his horse ; dashed at me ; snatched 
it from me ; balanced it somehow oir ihi; flat 
o( his big hand ; swung it to and fro very 
gently; and in about a minute it had 
stopjred .screaming and was blinking. We 
looked at one another ; and a kind of gasp 
went round. 

He ])i'opped the baby on his arm .some¬ 
how ; went and p<a!red under the waggon- 
tent ; and swore. One by one the others did 
the same. 'I'hen we stood in an undecided 
groii]), waiting for him to speak, and the 
bitby began to wail. 

He thought a moment, and said, “Bury 
the man and his wife. Be smart ! We may 
have a thousand niggers on our track in an 
hour ; and the sooner w'c’re out of this the 
better ! ” 

Despenser found a spade in the forepart 
of the waggon ; Baring and Capell let down 
the back, and lifted the dead woman out. 

Ca|)tain Sentinient.al glanced at her face, 
said “Scotch,” and drew’ off her wedding- 
ring. They wound a blanket round the 
body and brought it to the place, about 
fifty yards away, where Despenser had 
already broken ground. Captain Sentimental 
climbed into the waggon, and we heard him 
lummaging. 

Digging (|uickly by turns we .soon had a 
grave dug. and low’cred the man :md woman 
into it. Then, since it was a woman we 
were bur-ing, Despenser—the corner of his 
eye t.- ned uncomfortably back towards the 
waggon, m fe ir of Captain Sentimental hear¬ 
ing him—said a prayer and some texts out of 
the Burial Service; we filled ui) the grave, 
and piled a do/;«A big stones on it—it took 
three of us to move each. 

’A'e came 'oack to the waggon and found 
Captain Sentimental watching a tin pot full 
of milk on •the fire. A small pile of baby 
clothes, little, three - cornered pieces of 


blanket, a sponge, and a puff-box lay beside 
it, and on them lay the baby, sleeping. 

He looked at us thoughtfully for a 
moment and said, “ You may as well be 
useful for once. Take these things, and 
keep them dry, or I’ll ask you why they’re 
not.” And he divided the little pile among 
us, two or three pieces to a man. 

While we were stowing them away the 
milk boiled, and he poured it intp his water- 
bottle. Then he fastened the tin pot to his 
saddle, rolled the baby in a blanket, and 
mounted, carrying it before him. We rode 
away at a good pace. Jam hanging a couple 
of miles in f)ur rear, Montgomery and 
Urquhart half a mile in front, to look out for 
niggers. We had ridden for an hour when 
the baby began to howl ; and we drew up 
nearer to Captain Sentimental to sec what 
w’ould hajipen. He shifted it on to his 
other arm, and it was (piiet. Presently it 
began again, and he .shifted it back. But 
at the end of another mile, for all his shifting 
it, it was howling steadily, and he bade us 
halt and eat our meal. We dismounted ; 
sat or sprawled twenty yards away from him ; 
and Iregan to chew our biltong, with an eye 
on his doings. 

He poured some milk into the silver cup 
of his flask, set the baby on his left arm, and 
began to feed it w'itb a teaspoon. Plainly 
it was not used to being fed in that way, for 
it howled and choked piteously, and howled 
and choked again. It was dreadful to see 
it choke. Every time he propped it forward, 
and patted its back, swearing ; and once, 
turning a raging eye njion us, he growled 
across to us, “ Just like a woman ! Senseless 
jades 1 Here she is in a wild country, and 
never teaches it to drink! Senseless jades, 
all of ibem ! ” 

“ Yes, sir! ” we cried together: it was so 
seldom that he came so far out of his 
sulkiness as to speak to us, that we were 
in a hurry to .say the right thing. 

He was a good half-hour feeding it; and 
when he stood up he stamped up and down 
as though it. had cramped him, and mopped 
the sweat from his forehead. It fell asleep 
in a few minutes; and we rode on. But 
presently it awoke, and screamed for nearly 
an hour with indigestion ; do what he would 
he could not quiet it, and again and again he 
cursed all women for senseless jades who did 
not teach their children to drink cow’s milk. 
Its wails got on the nerves of Capell and. 
Baring, and they dropped a hundred yards 
behind. At last it fell asleep; but in another 
hour it awoke, howling with hunger, and 
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halted while it was fed. It seemed to choke 
less : but we had not ridden far before it was 
wailinjj again with indige.stion. 

Tliere was a bright moon ; we rode on 
through tile night and came down into the 
bed of the Molopo at about ten o’clock. 
There was not much water in the river, and 
what there was was muddy; but by good 
luck we .struck a little .spring bubbling out of 
the liank !yid made our fire by it. As soon 
as it burned up Oaptain Sentimental put a 
big handful of meal into his tin pot, and let 
it boil and boil. Then, when it was half 
boiled away, he strained the liciuor from it 
through his handkerchief into his bottle of 
milk. Twice he did it, eating his su[)i)cr the 
while ; and when he strained in the second 
potful lie said: “There, it’ll digest that all 
right! ’’ 

The order of our watch had been fixed ; 
rolled ill our blankets we were drowsing over 
our last |)ipes, when we were set wide awake 
by the doings of (,'aptain Sentimental. With 
the aid of Jam he made a very fair .screen by 
setting up a couple of blankets on sticks ; 
poked the fire to a great bla/.e ; took the 
baby on his knee, and began to change it. 
We sat up and stared at him with the eyes of 
a party of children in a box at a pantomime. 
It was a wonderful sight: plainly enough he 
had the theory of the thing, but not the 
practice ; he had seen it done many times 
but had never done it, for his fingers were all 
thumb.s. Yet it was wonderful how gently 
his big hands handled the little, .soft body. 
He sponged him all over with hot water out 
of the pot, dried him, powdered him, tied 
him up, and dressed him. And all the while 
his face was anxious and painstaking. The 
child stared at the fire, and let him turn him 
about with never a howl. 'I’hen he rolled 
him in a blanket and began to walk up and 
down witl,i him, crooning; 1 give you my 
word, crooning ! 

It was too much: Haring said, “ Well, 
I’m hanged! ” Cafiell s|)at viciously into 
the fire; Urquhart and Montgomery buried 
their heads in their blankets and choked ; 
l)es[)enser, who was on guard, walked 
quickly away. 1 got up and went after him. 
I le was leaning against a boulder, shaking. 

“ Wasn’t ■ I right ? Wasn’t 1 right ? ” he 
said. “ Captain .Sentimental, by all that’s 
holy ! ” 

“ I’m not sure you’re not a blamed fool,” 
I said, trying to work it out in my mind. 

He turned quiet; and presently he said, 
“ W< '1, I tielieve you’re right. After all, some 
beast of a woman lost a good thing there.” 


We went back to the fire and found 
Captain Sentimental rolled in his blanket, 
cuddling the sleeping child to him. 

“ 1 tespenser,” he said, sleepily, “ if I stir 
just come and shake me awake. I might 
overlay him.” 

He made but a poor night of it. Three 
times I awoke to find him l^eeding the child, 
or walking up and down, hushing him to 
sleep ; and all my two hours' watch he did 
not get twenty minutes’ rqst. 

At dawn we breakfasted and rode east, 
keeping along the hills on the southern bank 
of the Molopo. All the while we kept 
dropping back by twos to discuss how 
Captain Sentimental had learned to deal 
with babies. The child’s a|)petile regulated 
our march : every two hours we h.iltcd while 
he was fed. At noon he had another wash 
and change in the warm sun. He took his 
me;ils now with no more than three chokes, 
and tliose not bad ones, in each, and he 
wailed very little with indigestion. Capell 
and Montgomery grumbled continually at the 
delay, but out of ('a|ilain Isenlimentars hear 
ing. His nights were very bad, and when 
ever we halted for our noon rest he would 
fall dead a.sleep, if the baby would let him. 
Hut he was hapjiy enough ; his face cleared 
of its scowl as he tended the chiki, and he 
would ride along over smooth ground look¬ 
ing down at him in a curious, hungry way 
that made us uncomfortable. 

Now and again we got information from 
parties of niggers, or at a farm, but very 
little, .and that vague. Hut at last the day 
came when we should be in Mafeking by 
night, and we rode along very cheerful. In 
the afternoon, when we were some fifteen 
miles aw'ay, a faint boom came over the 
hills from the east. At no word of command 
we pulled up imr horses, and, looking at <nie 
another, listened. We heard nothing, and, 
were ju.st moving on, when the boom came 
again : we knew it for the report of a big gun. 
Hut there were no guns in Mafeking of a size 
to Ite heard at that distance. The town was 
besieged 1 

jam was sent on a mile ahead, Despenser 
rode half a mile behind him ; 1 rode half a 
mile out on the right flank, Montgomery on 
the left; and we moved forward slowly and 
cautiously. We were three hours going 
seven miles; and all the 'while the booming 
grew louder. Just before nightfall I saw Jam 
and Despenser coming back to the others 
with three niggers, ail'd rode in to hear the 
news. The town was surrounded and 
being bombarded. 
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We burst into a 
debate as to what we 
had better <lo- try 
and sneak througli 
the Boer lines or 
move clown the Free 
State frontier. Siul- 
clenly Captain Senti¬ 
mental cried, “Milk! 

I must have milk ! 

I used II)) the last in 
the bottle, thinking 
we should lie in 
Mafeking to-night ! ” 

And he turned and 
led us south east. 

'I'he night fell very 
dark ; the moon, in 
its last tjiiarter, would 
not rise for hours : 
the black veldt 
sucked 11 )) the star- 
light. We travelled 
slowly. Tluie was 
mure need than ever 
to .save onr horses, 
for we iniglil be chased. 
Fxre|)t ('a|)lain Sentimental, 
we raged at the slowness; be 
was absorbed in his b.aby 








and (jiiite ha|)j)y. rre.senlly we came 
to the end of the line weather, and 
rode and slept in a continuous cold 
rain; the effort to kee|) the baby dry 
kept Ca[)tain .Sentimental for ever wet, but 
he showed no sign of discomfort, 'rwenly 
miles from Vrybnrg we chanced on the farm 
of an Englishman of the name of Morris, 
and there: we learned of Scott’s suieidc and 
the occn|)ation of the town by the Boers. 
There was nothing for it but to piush on to 
•Kim bet ley. We took twelve hours' rest ; 
filled It)) our flasks with whisky ; took as 
much bread as we could carry, trusting to 
the cattle of the disloyal Dutch for meat. 
(ia[)tain Sentimental was m.ade happier than 
ever by a small bag of oatmeal- he .said 
th:tt oatmeal-water would be f;ir better to 


mile of us. \Ve awoke one wet and chilly 
dawn ten miles away from Kimberley to find 
a strong investing force between us and the 
town. We lay where we were, in good 
covert, all the day; .and at night made 
a long circuit, and tried to get into it from 
the east through Free State 'I'erj-itory. We 
got within four miles of it, and stirred up a 
Boer eoinmando. They chased us a good 
twenty miles east; and, for all that we had* 
kc|)t our horses in good condition, we did 
not sliake them off till an hour before dawn. 


mi-x with the baby’s milk than the maize- 
watet he had been using; and we .set out 
again. Mr.. Moiris begged hard to be 
allowed to take ch.arge of the baby till the 
war was over; but Captain Sentimental 
would n')t hear o< it. We were not sorry that 
he refu.sed: we were growing interested in 
the child, and keen on bringing him through. 

vVe travelled more slov/ly than ever, mostly 
by night; Jbr the country swarmed with 
parties of Boert ; often they were within a 


Then we turned at right angles to our course, 
and rode slowly due south, breathing our 
horses. But at last we halted on the top of 
a kopje : our horses were done, and we had 
had enough. W'e ate some food, ravenously; 
rolled ourselves in our blankets, and went 
to slec)) in such shelter as the boulders would 
give us from the jiouring rain. 

The sun was settirig vhen Captain Senti¬ 
mental awoke us ; and we found ourselves in 
a bad case, out of our reckoning in an 
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enemy’s country, with very little food. In 
the clear air, the clearer that it had been 
raining, we could see the smoke of five 
homesteads, the nearest three miles away to 
the south. Cap)tain Sentimental was strangely 
restless, for him, and kept going to look at 
the baby, who was sleeping in its blanket 
under a boulder. It seemed best to stay 
where we were; we hung up our blankets in 
the level sim-rays, and ate tlie very little food , 
we had left. For an hour after sunset we 
smoked gloomily. Of a sudden there came 
a savage curse from Captain Sentimental. 

“ The child’s got a touch of dysentery ! ” he 
cried, in a curious, trembling voice. 

We jumped up and crowded round him, 
cursing softly. 

“It—it kills them in three days -vinless 
••--they’re treatetl,” he said, and struck us 
silent. 

Despenser found voice first, and said that 
we must ride to the nearest town and find a 
doctor, even though it meant surrendering. 


“ Surrender ? Not I! I should lose tiw 
child! ’’ cried Captain Sentimental. “ I do^r 
want a doctor! I can treat him myselPUB^ 
medicine and warmth, and—and eggs.” 

“ There’s no medicine nearer than a doctor, 
sir; and no doctor nearer than a town. We 
must surrender,” said Despenser. 

“ And lose the child ? Ah, you never had 
a child of your own-- or thought you had,” 
groaned Captain Sentimental. “ Besides, 
where’s there a town ? ” he snapped. And 
he took the clpjld on his knee. 

We said nothing, and presently he said : 

“ We will wait an hour, that won’t make any 
difference.” 

We stood about, fidgeting. After a while 
the child broke into short bursts of wailing: 
not the wailing of hunger, which we knew, 
but a different kind. We had to keep 
walking away, kicking at the stones, and 
cursing. 

“ It’s like a corkscrew turning in your 
vitals,” .said Despenser, and he was right. 

At the end of half an 
hour Captain Sentimental, 
who was bent over the child 
and gnawing at his fingers, 
said, sharply, “Come 
along! ” 

We scuttled to our horses, 
gasping with relief, bridled 
them, and were in our 
saddles in half a minute ; 
and he bade jam lead us 
straight to the neare.st 
homestead. We pushed on 
through the darkness, over 
the rough ground as quickly 
as otir stumbling horses 
could. But we were nearly 
an hour going that three 
miles. We came to tf^big, 
low building; halted fifty 
yards away from it. De- 
spenscr held the baby. Jam 
the horses. We crept up 
to within twenty yards of 
the house before the dogs 
barked. At their noise the 
door half - ojiened, and a 
woman peered out. We 
dashed forward, and tumbled 
pell-mell into the big kitchen 
and living room. An old 
Dutch vrouw, by the fire, 
and two younger ones, by 
the 'door, frouzy slatterns, 
yelled out at taur bursting 
in} then huddled together 
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• f. hearth, muttering, “ Uas rooineks! 

rooineks! ” and staring at us with 
the vicious eyes of trapped wild cats. 
T^n there came a howling of frightened 
children from one of tlie side-rooms, and 
tousled heads, and shining, just-awakened 
eyes at llie door of it. 

“ You won’t be harmed ! Medicine ! 
Have you any medicine ? ” cried t'airtain 
Sentimental, and .jhouted to Despenser to 
bring the Ifaby. 

The old vrotiw growled something in her 
throat, .spat on the floor, and turned sullenly 
away. He wasted no more words, but hurried 
to the shelves at Ihe end of the room 
and began to search ihi'in feverishlyc De- 
spen.ser brought in the baby and carried him 
to the fire; we crowded round liim to look 
at him. He blinked at the lire a moinciit, 
and then beg.in to wail aiul stpiirm. lli.s 
cheeks looked less round already. Captain 
Sentimental eaeghl uj) a eandh' and dashed 
info the nearest side room. We heard him 
rummage about; then he came out, and 
hurried into flic irext ; out again, and into 
the room of the children, who .seteamc.'d 
loudly; ami then came a shout, and he 
canre forth bearing a large Irottle of castor-oil. 

In three minutes tire baby bail swallowed 
a teaspoonliil as tlrongh he liked it. No 
sooner was it swallowed than Captain .Senli- 
rileirtal nmlressed him, and set him on his knee 
in the full heat of the lire ; pidled a flannel 
shirt out of his knapsack ; ent a k'lig strip 
about four inches w ide from it: and called to 
me to bring him needle and eotfoir from the 
dilapidateti work-box of the family which 
stood on the table. 1 brought them, and 
after a lot of ttouble be threaded the needle, 
wound Ihe strip of flannel loiind the child's 
iiody, and began to sew it on. I was so 
afraiil of his running the ireedle into the 
child's body that 1 held my breath over 
some of the stitches. It was done at last, 
apd 1 breathed easily. He rolled him in bis 
Irlankct ;md set him in the big arnr-ehair 
before the lire. I'lie women watched bis 
doings wi 'i the same savage, sullen stare. 

He rose with a deep sigh and began to 
give orders, fam was to go down to the 
nigger huts, an.l see that none of them stole 
away to teh of our raid; two of u.s, in turn, 
were to r'.de rountl the bouse for two hours 
through the night. Montgomery showed the 
women into the children’s room, made sure 
that the wintlow was too small for them to 
escape thtoi(|h, and shut them inj the rest 
of us went foraging. Captain Sentimental 
put some oatmeal and water into a pot and 
vot»*.-ea 


set it to boil. We found a joint of cold beef, 
bread, coffee, and eggs, and made a luxurious 
meal. In the middle of it he strained off 
the oatmeal-water and set it to cool. When 
we had finished it was cool enough; he broke 
three eggs and mixed the whites of them with 
it. He looked at the mixture and said,If 
we can hold on here for twenty-four hours 
I’ll cure him all right 1 ” * ; ■' 

We sooir made arrangements for the iught|i 
dragging the mattresses and bedding outp 
of the enii>ty rooms ; then W'e went to sleOp. 

We did sleep, but, tired as we were, we. 
awoke every time the baby cried for food,’ 
Captain Sentimental fed hini on his rtew' 
mixture, a very little at a time. We awoke 
fresh and fit in the morning; and it 
was a pleasure to awake warm, with our 
limlrs supple. Captain Sentimental further 
hrighleiied our siiirits by telling us that the 
baby was on the mend, l ire Kaffir maid¬ 
servants coming early to the house were , 
amazed to find us there; we set them to' 
cletm up and get our breakfirst. When wd 
bad finished we sent them away, and let out 
llie I’oer women and children to have theirs. 
(.,’apell, Ifaring, Urquhart, and Montgomery 
rocle np into the kopjes, north, south, east,' 
and west, tir watch tire approaches to the. 
house. 'I’lie day wore pleasantly through,' 
sunny, sini'e we had good shelter ; De¬ 
spenser and 1 smoked, kept an eye on the : 
Kaffirs, and played with th(! little BoeC 
eliildren. They were dirty, unkempt, shock-' 
liaiied little beggars, and long getting Over 
their fear and shyness of us. The women 
only stirred out of tlieir room for meals, and 
suired at us always with the same suUea, 
savaginess. Captain Sentimental hovered 
al)Oiit his hahy. In the afternoon he brought 
him out into the sun, and Despenser was 
snapping his fingers at him. • ' 

“ by Jove ! ” cried Ckrptuin Sentimental; 

“ he crowed ! ” 

“ Well,” said Despenser, will) more truth 
than tact, “ he certainly squeaked.” 

“ What ! ” roared Captain Sentimeuttd. 
“Here am I, wandering about Africa with 
tlie scum of llie Universities, and they haven’t 
even the sense to know a baby’s crow from 
a squeak ! ” 

“Oh, if you put it like that, he crowed," 
said Despenser, agreeably ; and Captain 
Sentimental grunted. 

It was dusk ; we had stuffed the haversacks 
with biltong and bread, fc - we might not get 
the chance pf taking any more hospitality y 
a big rounci of roast beef smoked on the' 
table; Baring and Montgomery had alre^yi'-f'' 
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conic in ; then Urquhart galloped in from 
the north with the news that a party of 
Boers were coming straight to the home¬ 
stead about four miles away. We fell upon 
the beef, cutting great slices, and sticking 
them between hunks of bread to eat as 
we rode. Captain Sentimental called the 
old vrouw from the bedroom ; and, laying 
a couple of sovereigns on the table, told 
her that that was to jiay for what we had 


‘ VfK'K liE Kl.ttINE.” 

taken. She gripped on to them, and 
stared at him with the stupidest wonder I 
ever saw on human face. We mounted, 
and started through the tjuickly gathering 
darkness down the southward track. I 
same last: and we had gone a hundred 
yards when I heard a cry behind me. I 
pulled up, aud in a minute or two there 


floundered out of the gloom one of the young 
vrouws. She came up to me, thrust a little 
bundle into my hand, and said, “ Voor de 
kleine.” I don’t know Dutch, but 1 knew it 
meant, “ For the child.” 

She turned and went hack. I rode on 
after the others, and at the first halt we 
e.'camined the bundle. It contained little 
flannel garments. 

“ It must take a deuced lot of practice to 
hide a good heart 
under that sullenness,” 
growled Captain Senti- 
mtmtal. 

“ Expert’s opinion,” 
said Despenser, softly. 

We rode hour after 
hour due south. Jam 
guiding us, lor all the 
darkness, as straight 
as a eomi)ass. Soon a 
chill rain began to fall; 
and we cursed the luck 
which bad given us two 
fine nights for that 
warm kitchen, and a 
drenching for the open 
air. The baby was the 
only dry one of the 
party. IVe slept from 
three till dawn, and 
then ])ressed on, 
steadily luit cautiously, 
for we knew that we 
were very near the 
frontier. At noon we 
caught sight of the 
Orange River, and at 
about five o’clock, after 
a long hunt for a drift, 
and a dangerous cross^ 
ing, we were riding 
cheerfully on British 
soil. We soon struck 
a road, and overlook 
two Dutchmen driving 
a waggon ; they seemed 
surprised to see us, and 
told us that we were on 
the road to Coleshurg. 
'J'he road ran up a 
sharp rise into a nek betw(;en two kopjes ; we 
came through the nek, and looked down on a 
long train of waggons crawling along the 
plain, escorted by bodies of armed horsemen. 

Captain Sentiraentil took one look at 
them; cried, “ Boers! ” swung his horse 
round; and we galloped through the nek, 
and down along the kopje to the west. We 
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had gone a mile when Captain Sentimental 
cried, “ Here they come!” and, looking back, 
I saw a crowd of horsemen pouring through 
the nek. We were down on the level veldt; 
and we put another half a mile between us 
before they were off the kopje side. We sat 
down to ride all we knew, saving our horsc.s. 
'I'hey did not save theirs; they raced, and at 
the end of five miles were no more than 
eight hundred yards off. Some of them 
pulled up and fired ; the bullets came .singing 
among us, but no one was hit. “Open 
order ! ” (Tied Captain Sentimental, and we 
spread out. 

I’hey fired now and again ; but presently 
we rode into a wood at the foot of a line of 
low kopjes. We hailed, waited till the first 
dozen Hoers were within four hundred yards, 
emptied three saddles, and, as they galloped 
back, bowled over two more. 'I'hey did 
not stoj) before they were two thousand 
yards away, ae.d, without waiting to sec 
what they would do, sve walked our horses 
througb the wijod, slipped between two 
kopijes, turned south-west, and rode like 
demons across anolber plain. Once through 
another group of kopjes we cantered gently 
on till it was dark. \\'e must have put five 
cr si.\ miles between us and our [mrsuers 
w'hen we halted on the top of a wooded 
ko])je. 

Tbe moment he was off bis horse Cairtain 
.Sentimenlal slung round his water-bottle to 
feed the wailing, hungry baby. An angry 
cur.se broke from him ; an unlucky bullet 
had gone clean through it, and ihe food 
had run out. 

“ (^)ui(-k, Jam ! ” he cried, “ a fire ! I 
must give him thick oatmeal-water ! ’’ 

It was the most dangerous thing possible, 
iT our pursuers were still hunting us ; but 
though we might p;iy for it with our lives, 
not a man s;iid a word. W'c set to work 
to gather fuel ; and the tin pot was soon 
steaming. 

Then Captaiii Sentimental said, “ I’m 
taking tliis risk. It w ill take me two hours 
to boil c; ough for the night. Jam will take 
tlie re; t of you three miles south and come 
back to me. i'll join you in the morning— 
if I can. Off you go.” 

1 sat down, opened my haversack, and 
took out my supfrer. Despenser, Ur(]uhart, 
and Baring did the same. 

Well, well,” said Captain Sentimental, 
looking at us, “if you will—there will be 
more to look after the baby.” 

Capell and Montgomery shuffled to their 
horses and rode off into the darkness. The 


liquor was long boiling thick enough, and the 
baby wailed continuously. At last he was 
fed. By the time enough to last the riigbt 
had been boiled we agreed that it was tisqr 
late to move : either we were surrounded, Qi. 
w'e were not. 'I’w'O of us kept watch at a- 
time, and towards morning we heard move¬ 
ments in the valley beneath. We lay around 
the hill-top, our eyes straining into the 
darkness. At last the dawn came, and the 
darkness crept slowly down the kopje side 
into the valley ; hnlf-a-dozen cows were feed¬ 
ing in the bottom. 

“Milk, l)y Jove!” cried Captain Senti¬ 
mental, and, dropifing bis rifle, he caught up 
the tin pot and went .scrambling down the 
hill. 

Tbe cows were tame enough, and he 
filled the pot. He rose up from milking, 
and came hurrying back as fast as he couM 
w'ithout spilling the milk. He had taken 
but a few stcqis wjicn there came .a guttural 
cry from the facing kopje, and a dozen rifles 
cracked. He stumbled, dropped on' his 
knees, set down the pot, and fell forward on 
his face. 

\t'e stiffened as we lay, scouring the 
facing kopje with our eyes. I saw a bush 
(|uiver, and fired into it very carefully. AVith 
a si)ueal a Boer jumped high out of it, and 
fell back. A dozen rifles flashed in answer, 
and the hulU’ls z-z-z-zipped about us. Once 
started, the Boers emptied their magazines. 
We fired at the lltishes, and twice we got a 
yell. There (.ante a pause, and I looked 
down for ("aptitin Sentimental’s body. It 
had gone. 1 fired at once to keep the Boers 
busy, and drew their fire. We shuffled back 
to the hollow in the middle of the crown of 
the hill, out of fire, and were debating how 
to gel drjwii to him and help him, when 
we heard a rustling down a donga on the 
left, and ctuight sight of him staggering pain¬ 
fully up. 

“ (let to your master and help him up, 
Jam !” I cried, and we crawled forward to 
keep the Boers busy. They were moving 
down, and Urtiuhart got one as he crawled 
from one boulder to another. 

Looking back I saw C'aplain Sentimental, 
supported by Jam, stagger into the hollow, 
the pot of milk gripped by the rim in his 
teeth. The blood was trickling fast over 
both bis hands, and his arms hung limp to 
his side. He sank down : Jam took the pot 
from his teeth. He m-ttered, “Feed the 
baby first! ” and fainted. 

Suddenly Despenser yelled, twisted tb: 
the right, and fired hurriedly. I was 
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lime to S(!e a score of Itocrs bolting into ilic 
timber at llvt foot of our kopje. 

“We sball have to ('buck it!” cried Dr- 
spen.ser. ' Hut we’ll have a shot or two 
first! ” 

“ I’ll bold these gentry ! Vou cbaps take 
those!” said I, and very carefully |)ul a 
bullet through what looked like a boot stick¬ 
ing out behind a boulder. It was a boot. 

'I'he others shuffled away, and |)rcsently 
were firing merrily. The I’.oers facing me, 
encouraged, moved down (piicker, never 
firing twice from the .same spot : they knew 
our shooting. I spent a cartridge or two 
without a hit. 

“I)er ate Boers all roun’de kopje,” jam 
yelled. 

'i'he game was up, and I shouted to 
l)e'[)enser that we’d better surrender. As I 
™,«|ioke the lop of the kopje in front was 
rilled v.'ith rifie-llashes j and Montgomery 


roared across : “ Hold 
on, hoys! There are 
plenty of us here! ” 
And on his words there 
came another hurst of 
firing on the left. 

1 cheered; scrambled 
out of fire, and ran to 
feed the baby. l)e- 
spensi'.r was there first, 
and already had him on 
his knee; (,'aptain .Senti 
mental lay scowling at 
him ; Jam was binding 
up his master’s arm. 1 
went disconsolately to 
get another shot. 

There was a con¬ 
tinuous cracking of rifles 
and shouting on the left 
and front, and suddenly 
the Itoers bolted out of 
the wood at the back. 
That was our chance ; 
wi-dropijcd three before 
they wtTe uirKt cover. 
I’resentlv, twenty or 
thirty of Montinoren<-i’S 
Scanits came ])ushing 
up the hill. 1 was 
begging that greedy 
beast, l)es[n-nser, 
to let me linish feed¬ 
ing the baby. lie 
refused. 

There was no more 
shooting. The lioers 
had got to their horses, and ))resently the 
scouts liegan scouring the kopjes. They found 
four dead and fivewounded, and had taken five 
|)risonei.s. W'e set off at once with (.!aptain' 
Sentimental, and it was weary work getting 
him to eam|); he had three wounds in the 
arms and a nasty one in the shoulder. l)e- 
spenser stuck to the baby all the way. 

We were drafted into Montmorenci’s 
Scouts ; and a few days later I went to see 
(iaptain Sentimental in hos()ital.. He was on 
the mend, but he kept fidgeting about, and 
.seemed absent-minded, rresently a nurse 
brought in the baby, and his eyes shone. 
He scowled at her as she set him, face down¬ 
wards, on a pillow half-waj' clown the bed, 
chirping to him. The baby gazed about, 
and then stared sr.riously at the wounded 
man. 

“ Ugly little beggar, isn’t he ? ” said 
Captain Sentimental j and he smiled. 



TJie First Moon-Photographs Taken with the Great Paris 

'Telescope. 
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AM a finn liflicvcr in Ux- 
gri.-at role playi-d by Iiitcr- 
national cxhiliitions in ihn 
general advaneeinent (it llu; 
lininan rare and in inipiessing 
peoples with a r ilion of tlieir 
niiiliial solidarity. I’linee Albert, who was 
the lirsi to leiiaeioiisly follow up the id(.ta 
that tailniinaled in the g.athering together of 
the nations i.i llrde I’ark fifty yetirs ago, 
deserves, in niy o|iinion, to be ranked with 
the gretitest inventors and beiiefaetors of 
mankind. 

Jn Inly, iSoa, therefore, when I brought 
torward iny motion in the (ihtnnber of 
Deputies that hranee should celebrate the 
dawn ol thi; luentieth eeiiturv bv bolding 
another such exhibition in I’.aris, 1 was but 
obeying my most intimate eonvietion. Both 
in I’arhainenl and in the eountrv the [mi- 
position emountered at first, for one reason 
and another, marked hostility ; but, e\en- 
tually, all its most bitter opponents were 
won ov('r. fear, universally e.xpiessed, 

was tliat Baris would never l.>e able to 
eclipse the I'Ahibition of i,SiSi), the success 
of which was so enormous. 1 ;im free to 
confess, now, in the aitotheosis of its suc¬ 
cessor, that 1 myself was not entirely without 
misgivings of this kind at limes. lAom an 
arti.stic standpoint I had no such fear. I do 
not think 1 shall lie charged with iinjiistili 
able national bias when 1 say that 1 never 
doubted that k'lanee would once more be 
afile to extort the tidmiration of the universe. 

I f however, that it was not suHicient 
that the l'',\l.'l)ittoii of kjoo shoiikl be e.v 
elusively an artistic trium|)h ; it must also, if 
possible, mark an epoch in history by bringing 
science, which bitis fair to completely revolu¬ 
tionize the world in the near future, home to 
the po|mlar mind. Kora longtime 1 revolved 
vaiious schemes in my mind, rejecting one 
after ancihy; as impracticahlc, A chance 
visit I |)aid one day to the Paris Observatory 
Wits the nteaiis of deciding the point for me. 


,\t this celebrated establishment, as most 
people who are interested in the question are 
aware, M. l.iewy has been engaged for some 
years |)ast in compiling an ekdjorate atlas of 
the moon’s surface from photogra|)hs taken 
by the large jointed etptatorial telescope. 
•Astronomy having long been one of my 
favourite distractions, M. l.tevvy'.s work pos- 
.sessed a special charm tor me. 

“With an instrument of double the power 
of this you could, no doubt, obtain even 
better results?” I said to M. l.tewy. 

“ Certainly,” was the answer. 

“ .And if the telescope were three or four 
or sis times as powerful, better still, no 
doubt ?” 

“ Naturally : but such, an instrument is no. 
likely to be forthcoming for a long time.” 

•At that moment my resolution wa.s taken. 

“ \\ hy,” I asked myself, as I left the 
Observatory, “should 1 not have a telescope 
made for the Kshibition oti a larger scale 
than has ever yet been attempted ?—a tele- 
s.ropc that would bring the celestial bodies 
almost to our doors? What could possibly 
be more calculated than such an instrument 
to enkirge the horizott of human under¬ 
standing ? ” 

T’efore I reached homo 1 was determined 
ihtit, if energy and per.soveratice could do 
what I thought they could, tlu; drtaim should 
lie converted into a reality. 

1 lost no time in drawing up the first 
preliminary outline of the scheme. z\s I 
antici|)ated, the project at once captured the 
popular imagination, and “ l.a Lime a tin 
metre ! ” became in a day one of those catch¬ 
words that fly round the world us fa.st as the 
electric telegraph can take them. 

If the jiublic was sympathetic, however, it 
was far otlierwise with most of the specialists, 
who almost stigmatized the whole scheme as. 
the wild dream of a vis' mary, incapable of 
being realized in ))ractice. At first, in my 
enthusiasm, 1 was inclined to pooh-pooh all 
these objections, but the farther I pursut^j 
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OIRKCT PHOTOGRAPH OP THB MOON, OBTAINED WITH THK <.RKAr l-AKIS TEI.ESCOl'i:, AUCJUST I5TH, 190O, AT 3 A.M. 

from, a Photo, by M. 0. Lo iiormn. 

The while circle in the lower comer is a shilling, which gives an idea of the size of the original negative, hero reduced to ^ size. 


my investigations the more clearly did I per- “ Impossible to polish such lenses, even 
ceive how well grounded some, if not all of supposing they could be niAde.’’ 
them, were. “ Impossible to poise such a telesco{)e as 

.'Vt every door at which I knocked 1 you describe.” 

.obtained a similar answer. “Impossible to see'anything through it i( 

, “ iliipossible to make lenses such as you it were poised.” c 

require,” ! was assured in Paris, in Dublin, We Bretons, however, are an ob.stinate 

ffri in New race. When we are persuaded e are on 
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•'the right track nothing will make us swerve 
from it. Obstacles serve but to increase our 
determination to surmount them. Rather 
will we go to the bottom with our ideas and 
our principles, as did my poor brother when 
in command of the ill-fated Bourgog^ne., than 
turn traitor to our convictions or our duties. 
The long series of “ impossible.s,” in a word, 


only served to stknukte my ardour. One by 
one I demonstrated their falseness. j . 

The lenses were made of the size I wished, 
though, it is true, they were polished by 
machinery which had to be specially inventea; ;; 
for the purpose, instead of by hand as had'*|, 
always hitherto been the case. 

Breton though I be, however, I was not ; 



IHmal’Sdfo.Sr] qoarWs-ib# iWPlwPseTlON vr a zboto. taksn avcvst >6tm, lyoo, at 3.30 a.h. (K U K 
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Fr<'y»al*kolo.bui ooartkk si;<K kei'kouuction op a I'lioi 

so obstinates as to rtin countor to reason, and 
/i vory early saw the force rjf the olijeclion 
which said it would be out tvf the question to 
•//poise a telescope, 200 ft. in length, in the 
iisttKil way. The difiiculiy was met by utilizing 
the siderdstat, that ittvention of the fenowmed 
physicist, Foucau't. The siderostat is g mirror 


►. TAKKN AUUUST 17TJI, 1900, AT 4 A.M. (tf. 0- td Morvan. 

that can be turned in any''direction,j.and in 
which the celestial bodies are reflected, their 
images and not themselves being thus 
observed. While the telescope remains always 
fixed, the mirror turns, in fact. « 

Readers of Thk Strand MAdiMlRE have 
bad all these material difficulties inscribed to 






a!^; *rfeo has ' ' 
c>^ from its biith, so 1 wii 
• on them. ■ 

however, they do not equa% well 
realwe, perhaps, are the'moral difficulties I 
had to encounter, both in the sha{>e of active 
oppp^on and passive inertia, and my Own 
-fits of discouragement, when I had 
f jibthing to oppose to what was'apparently 
iiaeH-grounded argument but my firm con¬ 
viction in ultimate success. 

At last the day came when tlie telescope 
was finally completed and in place ready for 
the first trial of its capabilitie.s. 

What reader is there who will not 
Sympathize with "my feelings on this occa¬ 
sion, (# with those of the men who had 
/t’pllaborated with me and stood faithfully by 
'ihe front the first ? 

As is invariably the case, whenever an 
innovation thai sets at naught old-established 
theories is brought forward, the iwophecics 
pf failure were many and loud, an<l 1 had 
more than a suspicion that niy success would 
cause less satisfac:tion to others than to 
■ myself. Better than anyone else I myself 
jwai; cognizant of the unpropitious conditions 
in which my instrument had to work. 'I'he 
proximity of the river, the dust raised by 
hundreds of thousands of trampling feel, the 
trepidation of the soil from the working of 
tlie, machinery, the changes in temperature, 
the glare from the thousands of elt;ctric 
lamps in close proximity-each of these 
circumstances, and many others of a more 
technical nature, which it would be tedious 
to enumerate, but which were no less im¬ 
portant, would have been more than sufficient 
to rnake any astronomer despair of success, 
"even in observatories where all lire surround¬ 
ings are. chosen with the utmost care. 

“ In re|ions pure of calm and serene air ” 
large new instruments take months, more 
often years, to regulate properly. 

■ In spite of everything, however, I still felt 
j|»fident^ Our calculations had beftn gone 
:wer again and again, and I could see nothing 
ifeit, th my opinion, warranted the worst 
i of my kind critics. 

«^s with ill - restrained impatience I 
•for the first night when the moon 
i-i^QW lieftelf in a suitable position for 
; but-the night arrived in due 

Un readiness. The movable 






to. 

■' I|i sfg 

end of tfaeinstrumw 
the eye-piece of tRd ih|h-utsejli#| 
taken my station with 1 
An attendant at the teleph^ I 
at my elbow to transmit 
colleague in charge of the 
' lated the siderostat and its 

The moon had risen now, and 
glory shone and sparkled in the m 
“ A right declension,” I orderedi i 
The telephone bell rang in repl)6.''«?i 
“Slowly—still slower—now to .I' 
enough—again a right declensions 
stop now—very, very slowly." 

On the square ground-glass pUde-.^ 
our eyes the moon’s image gradu5illy| 
up from one corner until it had ovefi 
the glass completely. 

And there we stood in the centre trf.’ 
examining the surface of our satelfih 
all its craters and valleys and bleak 
tion ! I had won the day ! , 

On August 14lh the first of a successfti 
of direct photographs, zft. square, thred^l 
as large as the largest that had ever.,1' 
been taken, was obtained by M.-' ■ 
Morvan, the distinguished astronomi^' 
has long been M. Loewy’s right hand ■■ 
Paris Oh-servatory. These epoch- 
photographs are here reproduced 
first time. 

For me, at least, the appearances * 
these photographs completely 
and confirm the old theory that tfc 
but a mass of volcanic basalt, withc^;'! 
sphere and without life, another 
universality of the law of growth 
and an awe-inspiring example pf' 
own planet may some day be wb 
cycles of millions of years have roll* 
What other discoveries the «d 
1900 may be destined to make 
alone can show, but that it wiilin 
increase our knowledge of the 1 
which we are surrounded there 
think, be no doubt. 

I have at least the satis&ctioti’; 
myself I have teen the means of. 
great step towards bringing tte 
most comprehensive, and the titi 
dous of the sciences down to the ^ 
least educated mind; 



In Terrorem, 

By Mrs. Newman. 

Author of “ With Costs," “ The Last of the Haddons," “ His Vindication," etc., etc. 


N inquest in the house to 
which she h<ad been brougljt, 
a happy, young wife, barely 
a twelvemonth previously ! 
'I’hat this trouble should 
have come upon tfiem, or 
that it should have come about through 
her husband’s love for her! ” thought 
Dorothy Ivangton, as she sat in the darkened 
morning-room of her pretty riverside cottage 
home near Hampton, waiting to hear what 
the verdict had been. 

A few months previously her father’s 
brother — her 


the wheel in the matter of earning daily 
bread. • 

He had fair ability; and until he began to 
seek employment had anticipated no difE 
culty in obtaining it. His lack of training in 
any sjiecial direction was, he very quickly 
discovered, much against him; and, being 
over the age for competitive examinations, 
he was beginning to fear that most appoint¬ 
ments worth having were barred against him. 

Meanwhile, house expenses were running 
on, to say nothing of the outl.iy entailed for 
the invalid, requiring the attendance of a 
doctor as well ns 


only remaining 
relation — had 
lost all he pos¬ 
sessed . by over¬ 
speculation on 
the Stock Itx- 
change. Resort¬ 
ing to stimulants 
in order to 
deaden the re¬ 
membrance of 
his ruin he had 
brought on jiar- 
alysis, and had 
b«ome perman¬ 
ently incapable, 
the doctors 
giving no hope 
of his recovery, 
although he 
might live for 
.years. 

■‘-On ascertain 
ing the state 



“ 1h»H(^THV LANCTON WA.S THISKtNC A.S SHE SAT." 


a nnrsf. 

(iilbert I.ang- 
ton knew that a 
crisis was at 
hand, and that 
the pretty river¬ 
side home his 
wife and he had 
been so proud 
of would ■ have 
to he given up. 
To make things 
harder for him 
his wife, who 
under other 
circumstances 
would have 
bravely faced the 
difficulty witn 
him, was just 
then not in a 
state of health 
to be told 
the worst. But 


. .W -affau’s Gilbert I-angton had decided that 
his ■wife’s uncle must not be left destitute, 
and gave him a home in their hou.se. 

He appeared to have brought misfortupe 
W'ithTiim.^ A few months after the invalid’s 
ajtnval .Gilhi^rt Langton hatl been roughly 
®pki^d to die fact that his own resources 
■W^t^&Bing. It was found that the old- 
bank in which he had succeeded 
as partner, drawing a good income, 
|& iih‘ difficulties. There was said to be a 
Miilplity' of reconstruction, but meantime 
would‘have td -put his own shoulder to 


she knew enough to feel that matters were 
getting serious for them. 

Suddenly, unexpectedly, and somewhat 
my.steriously, the end had come. Her uncle’s 
death had relieved them from a great re¬ 
sponsibility, and, but for the manner of it, 
was hardly to be regretted. Stephen Welford 
had lost all interest in what was going on in 
the world, and had only been kept alive by 
the unceasing care of those about him. 

“What would the verdict b«?” Dorothy 
was wondering. An inc^by bad to bwmade 
iq rohsequenc^ of the^iiurse havii^ fotind 
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the bottle which had contained the mor¬ 
phia in the dying man’s hand. Suicide ? 
Oh, surely hot so bad as that ? Her uncle, 
always craving for narcotics, must have got at 
the morphia in some way, and unintentionally 
have taken an overdose, but it could not 
have been worse than that. The doctor had 
said people in his state were so eager to 
make the most of an oijportunity for obtain¬ 
ing anything wliith might deaden the senses. 
He had got |)ossession of the mori)hia on 
the day that Nurse Howden had taken her 
monthly holiday, and during the momentary 
absence of either the husband or wife, who 
had taken it in turn to watch by his side ; 
l)Ut none knew liow. The catastro|)he took 
place after Nurse Howdeii’s return, while the 
husband and wife were at dinner. 

.Awestruck by the knowledge of what was 
going on in the house, Dorothy Langton was 
all too conscious of the sounds which now 
and again made them.selves heard from out¬ 
side the room. '.I'he creak of a stealthy loot- 
step, the deep-drawn breath or whis|H;red 
word of those who came and went, were 
more intolerable to her just then than would 
hare been the loudest 
sound. 

Presently she heard the 
welcome sounds of depar¬ 
ture, the wheels of the 
doctor’s carriage, and 
heavy steps crunching the 
gravel outside. It was 
over, and (lilbcrt would 
soon lx; there to tell her 
what the verdict h.id been. 

The minutes went slowly 
by, and he came not. The 
only sound which now 
reached her ears was the 
monotonous drip, drii) of 
the rain on the terrace out- 
.side. At last she heard a 
step. .Slowly it aproached, 
then stopped for a few 
moments outside the door 
as though there ware some 
hesiUi-.ion about entering. 

“Not Gil belt,” she was 
telling herself; “but who, 
then ? ” 

-There was a tap at the 
door; it was .slowly opened 
and Nurse Howden looked in, then entered, 
closed it and, to Dorothy’s surprise, turned 
the key in the lock. 

“ Whydo you do that? Wdiat is it?” she 
neatvaosly asked. 


“Jane told me you were here, and I wanted* 
to see you alone, Mrs. Langton.” ; 

“ It is over, is it not ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ And the verdict ? ” 

“ Death by misadventure.” 

Dorothy breathed a sigh of relief,^ 
was something to know it was not suicldft; 
“Where is Mr. Langton?” • . 

“ I was to tell you that he has busin^w 
attend to which may detain him rather iatie^S 
ma’am.” :>i 

“Oh, very well”; wondering a little 
he had not come to tell her this himself. ' 
Nurse Howden mad-; no movement't?; 
quit the room, and after a moment or twq, 
recommenced s|)caking, slowly, as tliottgif 
measuring her words. ■ ; 

“ 1 mentioned yesterday that I should bi^' 
glad if you could allow me to leave as soon 
as the inquest was over, and I should like to. 
go now if there is no objection. My ser-. 
vices are not required here, aiid there ,» 
another situation open for me if I can apply 
at once.” 

“ Oh, yes, certainly, if you wish it,’i replug 
Dorothy, feeling in truth 
that Nurse Howden’s pris»: 
sence in the house could 
now very well be dispensed 
with. She had never been 
attracted to the woman; 
who was cold, not to say- 
sullen, and reserved in her 
demeanour; although shd; 
had done her duty in the 
sick room—not 
onerous, not 
demanding the 
attention of. ,8; 
more trained 
nurse of su^i 
rior class. Ndi’ 
was Dorotb^; 
alone in 
prejudice si^i 
felt. nie_ 
vants disUke^l 
Nurse HdAV;'* 
den, complbfe;^ 
ing- that '''fliilil 
was very' 
t e rious;-4 iif 
her ways ; 
difficult to get on with. ; 

Still the woman made no movens^; 
towards quitting the room, and after 
apparent, hesitation she said, in a 
voice:—" 
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“I wished to see you alonCf beaiuse there 
■is something 1 must say.” 

„■ ‘‘Was it that the woman meant that she 
"Vould not go till she was paid the money 
due to her ? ” wondered Dorothy. Annoyed 
at not having the money to pay her, and still 
more so by her im{)ertinence in locking the 
door, Dorothy said, with some hauteur:— 

“ Mr. La.igton will settle with you very 
shortly, Mrs. Howden, if that is what you 
are waiting for.” 

“No, not that.” 

“Then why—I do not understand.” 

“If you will try to listen calmly 1 will 
explain why it is necessary 1 should see you 
alone, Mrs. I.>angton.” 

Dorothy met her eyes for a moment. 

“ What are you going to tell me ? ” she 
faltered. “ Has anything happened ? Where 
is my husband ? ” 

“ He is well. It is not what you fear, 
Mrs. Langton." 

“ Then why are you so mysterious ? Tell 
me what you have to say at once.” 

“ I told you just now that the verdict was 
‘Deatl^by misadventure.’ 1 was wnjng, or 
1 should say the verdict was wrong.” 

“ Wrong ? In what way ? ” 

“You can, of course, see that death may 
be brought about in another way.” 

“ Sudden death, do you mean ? ” 

“No, it was not that ” the words falling 
•from the woman’s lips with pitiless distinct¬ 
ness. 

“ Suicide ? ” 

“No.” 

“It—it must have been one or the other,” 
ejaculated Dorothy, striving to overcome the 
fear that was creeping mton her as she gazed 
at the woman’s cold, inscrutable face. 

“You forget there is still another way. 
Yes, I think, you are beginning to see what I 
meaii now.” 

■ “Nol no!” .still striving to thrust from 
her mind what the other was suggesting. 

; “ Woman, what are you trying to make me 
ihiiik?” 

. “t .told you it would require all the 
courage you could muster to hear it.” 

“What you say sounds like a charge 
gainst someone, and you must wait until 
my .husband is present before you tell me 
Hjore." • 

,cannot do that, and you shall know 
jf you will command yourself sufficiently 
l hi Will you do this for the sake of 

i .'ipyBiisit you love ? You will be able if you 
fot 'him as we women do someticses 
men ’*} b^ekking off with a catch 


her breath, and then adding: “ at the risk of 
our own souls.” 

“You can have nothing to tell me that I 
need fear to hear,” said Dorothy, turning her 
eyes upon the woman with ]3roud defiance. 
But her heart was throbbing heavily, and her 
hand (dosed with a tighter hold over the back 
of the chair it rested upon, as though slie 
were half-conscious of needing some support, 
as she went on : “1 see you fancy you have 
discovered some terrible secret, and that you 
are going to use it against—someone.” 

“ It is not fancy, Mrs. liington. If 1 can 
prove to you that 1 myself have done no 
wrong, and that 1 only want to help those 
who have to escape consequences, will you 
give your w’ord that you will not betray my 
confidence ? ” 

“I would accept no confidence that I 
could not impart to Mr. Hington.” 

“ I am not afraid of that.” 

“ In that case say what you jilease.” 

“ You must please to bc;ar it in mind that 
1 am not asking you to spare me, Mrs. 
Langton. Wbal 1 have to tell is that I have 
just given evidence which, although true so 
far as it goes, is only jwirt of the truth ; and 
1 did so not to shield myself, hut another.” 

“ I--I do not understand.” 

“ 1 said 1 found the Iwttle that had con¬ 
tained the morphia in the dying man’s hand, 
hut 1 did not say that 1 liad seen it put into 
his hand by -someone. I think that no one 
knew I had returned. You had gone up to 
dress, and .Mr. I.iington had taken your 
place in the sick room. He was alone with 
Mr. Welford. 1 was taking off my bonnet 
and cloak in the next room, and the door 
was partly open, when I saw—what took 
place. It was too late to prevent conse- 
(juonces, and I made up my mind to sa‘y 
nothing which might incriminate him.” 

“Him?” 

“ Mr. I..angton. 1 saw it done, and 1 saw 
him hurry out of the room afterwards.” 

“ It is false—horribly, wickedly false I My 
husband ! How dare you say it to me ? ” 

“ Because it is true.” 

“ You shall answer to him. He shall 
know the terrible accusation you have made 
the moment he returns.” 

“ You will not tell him,” slowly returned 
Nurse Howden, her eyes fixed upon the 
other, it seemed now a little pitifully. 

“ The moment 1 see him.” 

“ You will not, because he himself will 
give you proof that what 1 have., said is hme 
withottt knowing that he is doii^ so. But 
you must remember thsf althoa^ 
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the bottle it was Mr. Welford who chose to 
take the stuff; and, after all, it was sure to 
■ come sooner or later, cunning as he was, and 
determined to get hold of it.” 

“ It is not true.” 

“You will be able to judge for yourself 


And walking towards the door 
Howden quietly unlocked it, passed 
closed it behind her. / -isj; 



“ IT IS NOT TKUE. 

when you meet him, and I think you will spare 
four husband by keeping silent, as 1 have 
.done to all but you. Just now you gavi' me 
leave to go, and I shall be glad to do so for 
the reason I have given. My boxes arc 
already packed, and Mr. Langton paitl me 
this morning.” 

“ t'ou are—” 

“Not so bad as you give me credit for, 
peihaps. W'hen you come to think, you will 
recognise th.it 1 left unsaid what 1 did to 
spare your husband, and you will judge me 
fairly.” 

“ I will tell hinfas soon as-” 

“ You will find it is not necessary to do 
t^at when you see what the effects upon him 
already, are. You will’have evidence enough 
ditai: adtttf 1 stated is true, and will not 
Wat to cfesperation by letting him see 
hayp:heard.” 


Alone with her misery, Dorothy sank oh 
the couch, incapable for a few moments 
thought or action. Then her senses, 

back; she sprangVw 
her fet and waik^ 
wildly to tind fro, ^ 
hands pressed 
temples. .'.is’li 

, “ It is not -true !vr-t| 
could not possibly't*e' 
true—not if the whols; 
v.orld said it. 

— my Gilbert ' 
oh, too ridiculous!,’* 
attempting a laiigb^ 
but breaking into a 
wild sob. “No,” sh* 
added, defiatitly, as 
i( in reply to sothd 
terrible fear creeping 
upon her again ; “ itti* 
possible! 1 kno# 
him.” • 

There was a taji a| 
the door and a serwaht 
looked in. “ Nor^ iii- 
gone, ma’am, .-aridi' 
Susan wants t# 

know-” - ,'‘t 

“Has Mr. 

returned ? Where:':^ 
he ? ” 

“ I saw him go init« 
the library just n©wi; 
ma’am. He seentfii^ 
ill, I thought.” -M 
“ 111 ! ” shrinking back and gazing wid^i 
eyed at the girl. In another moment 
hurriedly added, endeavouring to conceal 
agitation and to sjieak in an everyday tanij}® 
“It was a great shock to us, and—and-—all 
the worry since. 1 am far from well mysiWe 
In the library, do you say ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am ’; noting with surprise thK 
change in her mistress’s face—a chidgffi 
which not even death and an inquest iiitbi! 
house seemed quite to account for. 

Dorothy was already on her way to tfeei- 
library. Crossing the hall, she stood fqr ft', 
moment before the closed door, half fearing^' 
to enter, then turned the handle and lookt^' 
in. . 

Her husband sat wit'll his arms .f^g 
upon the table and his face buried upon' 
them; his strong frame shaking a& if 
tbii violence of some uncontrollable em^ioiii'' 
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“llEK HUSUAND SAT WITH lUS AKMS Pr.UNG OUT UI’ON THK TAnUK.’* 


She softly closed the door, took a step 
forwards, then stopped, the tcaision of nerve 
and feeling almost too great for endurance. 

“Gilbert!” 

He sprang to his feet, and the two stood 
facing each other with dilated eyes. 

“Gilbert,” she repeated, in a low, faint 
voice, the anguish in her eyes as evident as 
was the anguish in his. 

“Poor Dorothy- my poor wife.” 

Even at that moment she could .see that 
he was thinking more of her than of himself. 
His tone was full of sorrow and deep pity 
for her. But he made no movement towards 
her, and this told more than wonls could 
'have done. The shadow of death was 
between them, a formidable though impalp¬ 
able barrier not to be overpassed. She put 
out her hands as though to ward off the 
horror of the thought forcing itself upon her, 
swayed blindly to and fro for a moment or 
two, and fell at his feet bereft of sense and 
motion. 

That night Dorothy Langton lay at the 
gates • of. death, through which had passed 
the frail . little being to which she had given 
,birth. 

>' < Tt^-was some time before she was pro- 
tiotUiced (out of danger; and when con- 
set in it progressed very slowly. 
Tw d^tor began to think that she had not 
’ftrfBcimt interest in life to make any effort, 

' ’aftd this wafi not >HtMral at her age. 


,It was un¬ 
derstood that 
a s udden 
death and 
inquest in the 
house had 
given the 
young wife a 
shock which 
had brought 
on her illness, 
and that the 
d i sappoint- 
ment of her 
hopes after¬ 
wards had 
tended to 
render her 
r c c o v e r y 
slower than it 
might other¬ 
wise have 
been. But 
as time went 
on and com- 
jtlete restora¬ 
tion might have been looked for, there was 
still no improvement. It was noticed too 
that Gilbert Langton looked quite as much 
out of health and spirits as did his wife. 

This, it seemed easy enough to comprehend, 
might arise from the anxii'ty he had gone 
through on his wife’s account. Moreover, 
it was whispered about that Gilbert Langton 
was in difficulties, and that their pretty home 
was to be given up as soon as arrangements 
could be made. 

No sooner was the problem supposed to 
be solved in this way than another presented 
itself, luid curiosity was as rife again as ever. 
A sudden change of fortune came to Langtofi. 
By the death of a distant relative be camt^ 
into property sufficiently large to free him 
from all anxiety for the future. All liabilities 
were met; and he found himself possessed 
of an income which would have warranted 
their increasing the establishment, and living 
in some luxury, had they cared to do.so. 

No change was made, and to everyone’s 
surprise the cloud which seemed to hang 
over the husband and wife did not lift. Both 
seemed to have entirely lost interest in life, 
while at the same time dSich in a nervous, 
constrained way appeared equally anxious 
about the other. 

Dorothy remained ‘partly an invalid in her 
room, and he was constantly# by her side, 
anticipating every want, and doing all that 
might be expected of an anxious husband; 
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but the two most concerned knew that an 
insurmountable barrier was between them- 
Each also knew that had circumstances teen 
different she would have been out of her 
room long before. 

Knowing all too well, there could be no 
taking up their lives in the old way again, 
they not a little dreaded the time when, 
“ so far and yet so near,” they would have to 
keep uj) appearances before the world and, 
worse still, before each other. 

When at length she could no longer delay, 
and went down to the rnorning-room, it was 
with the consciousness that the trial before 
her would be worse than any she ha<l yet 
gone through. 

• “You are feeling stronger, Dorothy?” said 
her husband, in a low, hu.sky voice, as he 
arranged the pillows in a big chair for her. 

“Yes, I ought to be, after all the care 
that has been taken of me. I shall soon be 
well now,” she murmured, hardly knowing 
what she was saying. “ Ah, the difference,” 
she was thinking, “ between this and what 
might have been” the 
first going downstairs as, 
before that terribli' revela¬ 
tion, she had imagined it 
might be. To .see the 
misery in his white, drawn 
face, and yet not even to 
te able to wish it other¬ 
wise. No words but tlK)se 
he evidently could not 
speak would smooth away 
the terrible knowledge 
which, like a flaming sword, 
must divide them as long 
as they lived. It was 
because he recognised this 
that he abstained from any 
expression of feeling, which 
could only add’ to her 
suffering. But it gave the death-blow to a 
last lingering hope which she had half-con- 
sciously indulged 

As she glanced towards him where he 
stoo^, his elbow on the mantelshelf, his eyes 
downcast, and his face white and haggard, 
the remembrance of Nurse liowden’s words 
that the strongest evidence against him 
would bt; given by himself forced itself u|)on 
her. With it till In his great suffering and 
remorse, which could not be less in one of 
bis ngture, he evinced such deep pity for 
hir. vif he had, in a moment of weakness, 
yieWed - to die invalid’s entreaties for the 
i^ns of deadening feeling, he had not aftteT' 
$ophistry with himself as to 


what might have been expected to 
He had said mothing, because there 1 ^ 
been nothing to sajt.- There was notbinie 
to be said on either side. They knew that 
would be one long expiation—suffedi^ 
greater that the sternest of human laws cohld 
inflict for both so long as they lived. ; 
could only endeavour to make him 
she meant to stand by his side and 
share of what had to be gone tbrough,;-|B 
that nothing could kill her love. f ^ 

“ Gilbert,” she murmured, rising an<l' 
moving towards him w’ilh unsteady feet,. 
will try to be strong if you will let trie 
you to bear what is before us. I know what 
we have to say ‘Good-bye’ to, uritil-r;*: 



THEKE WAS NOTHING TO I!E SAID ON EITHER SIDE.”* 


until-” She broke down with a sob. 

she saw he understood her— saw the answ«Sb:;i 
ing farewell in his eyes as he put his S(rn^:; 
about her. He strained her to his heantlf:^ 
then, yielding to her slight movement<^t^ 
withdrawal, let her go, drawing a deep 
as though the effort rent his very soul. M 

She broke down for a moment, then 
a pathetic little attempt to excuse hersitlf,'^ 
“ I must not boast of my strength yet, foa 
see, and—and coming down the first tune 
has made me feel a little tired, I think” i: 
feeling as though life Itsetf were 
away as she turned toirards the ehriir. 

He sprang towards her, but/witlt » j_ 
effort overcame and did not take 
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firms again -simply assisted her to her seat, 
and then returned to where he had been 
standing. Presently he .said, trying to speak 
more calmly: “ I find that we shall have a 
larger income than I expected, 1 torothy. It 
will be at least two thousand ; not counting 
•three or four hundred a year I shall w^ant for 
business purposes.” He was silent a few 
moments, gazing abstractedly from the 
window as the shadow deepened on liis 
face. 

Her eyes were turned sorrowfully towards 
him. She (juite undtVstood for what business 
the three or four hundred was wanted. He 
had not taken into aecaaint that the window 
-of the room where she had sal during her 
convalescence commanded a view of the 
drive, and that she might have been a 
witness to the meetings lie laid hail with 
Nurse Howden in the dusk of the evening. 
There was no mi.staking her; she was taller 
and stouter than any of the servants, and 
they said .she was always hoveling about the 
place; and once she herself had seen her 
husband put an envelope which probably 
contained a che(|ue into tbe woman's hand 
as they stood at the gate, His access of 
fortune would enable him to [lay the woman 
to keep silent, and thus render the burden 
so much the easier, but it would be there as 
long as he lived. 

“Two thoustind will enable us to do a 
great deal,” she replied, in a low voice; 
“and—we have much to do.’’ 

“ Yes ; my poor wife, a heavy debt to |)ay 
, —which will require ourselves as well as our 
money.” 

“ The cost! ah, (lilbert, the cost. How 
can I see you sufTer? How can I ? ” a little 
wildly addmg, as she rose again and drew' 
nearer to him, her face white and draw'n, and 
a too brilliant light in her eyes; “ Would 
not death be better--easier for us?” 

“Hush, i»or Dorothy. It is not for 
us to choose the easier way. What 
atoitement would rhat be ? We were to 
help each other, you know, and I thought 
we were going to try to do that in a better 
and braver manner than this. There can Ire 
but one way open to us, and I know that 
' fjrou will strive to keep in it, but we must do 

1 we can to spare each other, and.I am 

t p^ery: human, I)orothy, and - not sure of 
unless you help me.” 

■( 1 ■ will,^’ site murmured, with downcast 

_ 

^ yearningly at her for a moment, 

. unable to endure more, went out of 
3^ room.,'' ' 


“How long?” she was thinking. “How 
long would they be able to go'on like 
this?” 

'I'he door opened and a -servant looked 
in. 

“ Nurse Howden wishes to see you, ma’am. 
She inquired whether Mr. Langton was in, 
and says she wishes to see him too- on 
busines.s.” 

Dorothy shrank back. “No, I cannot. 

I am not well enough to see anyone. Show 
her into the library, and tell Mr. lyfington site 
is there.” 

“ lixeuse me, ma'am, 1 must see you both,” 
said Nurse Howden, who had followed Jane 
to the door and now advanced into tbe 
room. 

“ This is the first time my mistrc.ss has 
come down, and she is not able to see any¬ 
one,' angrily jiut in Jtine. “ You had better 
come to the library.” 

Dorothy was seized with a sudden fear as 
to what might be the consequence of offend¬ 
ing the woman, and said; “No matter, jane. 
Leave Mrs. Howden here, since she wishes 
it. 1 daresay 1 can tell her what she wants 
to know.” 

Jane reluctantly departed, and at once set 
off to find her master and give him a hint 
not to let the woman worry her mistress. 

“ Why have you come here what do you 
want?” faintly inquired Dorothy, as .soon as 
they were alone. 

“ I was told that Mr. Langton was at home, 
and what 1 have to say must be said in his 
presence,” returned the woman ; adding, as 
she recognised tlie change that had taken 
place in the other’s a[)pcarance since she had 
last seen her, “ You need not fear, Mrs. 
Lailgton.” 

“Spare him, be has suffered so much. 
You know it.” 

“ Not more than you have.” 

“ For myself I ask nothing- -but for him— 
have mercy. The suffering is so great 1 
Ah, believe it, greater than any mere justice 
might demand.” 

The woman looked sullenly at her. “ You 
are one of them can love a man, spite of the 
worst in him. Once I thought 1 could, but 
I don’t now. It de[)ends upon what the 
worst is, I suppose,” with a short, bitter 
laugh. “Anyhow, I’ve found out there’s 
something sweeter than love, and what that 
is you will know when your husbgnd—ah, 
here he is ! ” . 

The door was flung open. Gilbert Langton 
entered and went hurriedly to his wifp’fi 
side, a grey tint stealing over his fade u |lie 





addressed Nurse Howden ; “ How dare you 
eome here? How dare you break your 
promise ? ” 

“ I'lu're’s going to be a bn-aking of that 
all round,” roughly returned thi? woman. 

great ehange was notieeable in Nurse 
Howden, hitherto so quiet and undemonstra¬ 
tive in her speech and bearing. The mask 
she habitually won’ was off her face now, 
and the real nature of the woman was 
terribly apparent. 

“do away, Dorothy. Leave her tome,” 
said (lilbert, in a low voice. “ It’s only a 
question of money and-” 

“Money has nothing to do with it this 
time, and 1 advisit you to remain, .Mrs. lang- 
ton. 1 (tame to spetik before you both, and 
it’s better for you to listen to what 1 have to 
say.” 

Dorothy rose and drew nearer to httr hus- 
banti, her eyes pleading for permission to 
remain. 

“ 1 don’t say,” went on the woman, “ that 
I wasn't sorry for you both when I saw what 
you went through, and how bard and fast 
you held to each gather through it all.” 

“Spate her!” ejaculated Gilbert, break¬ 
ing down. 

{•‘Spare liim ! Have mercy 1 ” entreated 
Etorothy. 

* "Ah, you*c^i both say that now, because 
■ ftai think you are so sure of each other. 


But what if you founds 
your love and futhfulh^ 
went for nc^hing? 
pose,” turning fiercely 
Dorothy, “you had had*^^' 
stand by and see him 
to another who had -msi 
power to make him fSSa!^; 
all that his wife bad 
done for him — 
then?” 

“ What are you talkt^' 
about, woman — are ydd 
mad ? ” ejaculated Gilbert; 

“ Look you here. Hc$, 
taken > our money as soioiiif 
its it came into my handsi 
to spend it upon anotW,; 
ititd 1 'i.tii fooled all along 
the line.” ' "V 

“ ()f whom are yoti 
speaking? You said ypUT 
htisbitnd was dead.” 

“ I said anything he. 
wattled me to, and Whiaft: 
he saw money might be; 
made out of it I fell in 
with it, though 1 pleaded hard for her,; 
Ye.s, I did. But he said it wouldn’t work 
that way.” 

Gilbert put his arms about his wife, gasingi; 
fixedly at the wonuin its she went on. . 

“It must be both, he said, .so we niacte; 
up the story together. I told you, My, 
Langton, thitt 1 .saw your wife put the bbttkir: 
of morphia into Mr. Welford’s hand.” 

“.Saw me!” tjaeulaled Dorothy, staring; 
wide-eyed at the woman. "■Me!" 

“ And.” stolidly went on the womans; 
taking no heed of the interruption, “ 1 t^fi 
Mrs. I.angton that 1 saw you do it.” ' 
"WhatV' 

“ Yes ; 1 led each of you to •believe tl^; 
other bail done it. 1 told both the same 
and .said yon would each see evidence of 
truth of what 1 stated in the change that toc^ 
place in the other. 1 told .Sam you WOti^; 
both keep silent about it out of pity for 
other- and so you did.” i i 

IVhat a revelation 1 Husband and wittii; 
were gazing at each other as though jtW? 
awakening from some horrible dream, anil; 
hardly able as yet to quite realize that, if 
was not true. ' 

“ You lied—to both ! ” presently^ gas|jj^; 
out Gilbert, drawing his wife’s drooping ht^’ 
on to his breast. Nffvc. had anycine thir^tTO 
to hear that a lie had been told as fee did 
now. ‘ . 
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“What I took my Bible oath to at the 
; |iiquest was true,” said Nurse Howden. 
%ven she liad her limitations as to how far 
she might go after taking a Bible oath. “ But 
what I told you both about seeing the other 
giving the bottle to Mr. Welford was a lie, 
and 1 don’t care who knows it now. He told 
me he got it himself when he was left alone 
for a few minutes. 1 knew he was more able 
■ to move than he pretended to be. 1 told the 
lie at Sam’s bidding, and he said it would be 
; no use if I didn’t put it strong enough. He 
depended upon you. not telling each other 
what you had heard, though you might eat 
your hearts out in secret. If I’d known what 

1 do about what you’ve gone through-but 

there, it’s no use saying that now- what’s 
done is done.” 

“Wretched woman ! you have nearly killed 
her ! ” ejaculated Cilhert. 

“ She’ll soon be better now. I have done 
no more than many another fool would do 
for a man’s sake, and I didn’t mean it to go 
on longer than to get a little money to set up 
in business with, little thinking it was all to 
be spent on another, and, of course, we knew 
we couldn’t go on too long. I.ook you here, 
Mr. Langton, I’ve sold my soul for him, and 
I mean now to make him pay the price. 
There is only one thing I care about now, 
and that’s revenge. Wait a bit,” as Gilbert 
was about to speak; “ I know what I've 
done. Getting money by intimidation and 
false pretences is punishable by law. He 
told me that often enough, and warned me 
to be careful, but- well. I’m ready to takfe 
my punishment so that lie gets his”— 
repeating, with a cold smile, “so that he 
gets his.” 

Langton had himself in hand now, and, 
rapidly reviewing the situation, saw what he 
ought to do, and that it must be done at 
^once, befoVe there was time for a recon- 
'ciiialion to come about between the woman 
and her husband. With a whispered word 

hb wife, still almost incapable of realizing 
That he had been given back to her, he 
placed her in the low chair from which she 
had risen, and turning to the woman sternly 
sjud: - 


“You are, I suppose, prepared to substan- 
i^iate the Upth of what you liave just stated 
to the.fraud you have perpetrated? It 
ll^st 1^ put into writing in order that the 
‘'|)<!«((^Ty Steps may be taken for our vindi- 

54 .; ^ Tm ready for that. I’ll make it 
itnough, and let him deny it if he can. 

cheques you 


gave me himself, and that will tell against 
him.” As Langton hurriedly got out writjng 
materials and put them before her she 
added: “You can have us watched and 
taken when he meets' me to-morrow and 
takes the cheque you have given me. He’s 
always close at hand. When he knows I 
have confessed he’ll make a fight for it, I 
expect, but you can preiiare for that.” 

Langton jiointed to the sheet of paper on 
the blotting-pad before her. “Begin, and 
write plainly.” 

“Oh, yes; I’ll make it plain enough, no 
fear. You can tell me what to write yourself, 
and make it as strong against him as you 
like,” with a grim .smile. 

“ Go oil, then.” 

“ I, Sarah Howden, hereby affirm that I 
was induced by niy husband to make a false 
declaration against Mr. and Mrs. J.angton, 
stating to each sejiarately that 1 had seen the 
other give to Mr. U'elford the morphia which 
caused his death, and that I made the ac¬ 
cusation in order to obtain money from tliem. 
Mr. Welford told me before he became 
insensible that he him.self contrived to obtain 
possession of the morphia, and what I staled 
on oath at the inquest, that I found .the 
bottle in his hand, was true.” 

He caught up the sheet of paper, and ran 
his eye through what she had written to make 
sure she had used the precise words he had 
dictated. 

“ Ring, Dorothy.” 

. But shie lay back in the chair white and 
motionless, incapable of realizing anything 
but the one fact that her husband had been 
given back to her. 

He rang the bell. 

“Jane,” he began to the servant who 
obeyed the summons, and was looking not .a 
little curiously at the three showing signs, 
each in a different way, of having just passed* 
through some great crisis, “ two witnesses are 
required immediately to something this— 
person ”—he had almost said “ fiend ”—“ has 
written. Someone outside, if possible,” his 
eyes turning towards the window. “That 
is Dr. Broadhurst’s carriage ; run clown and 
ask him to oblige me by coming here at 
once—and—the gardener there. 'I'here is 
not a moment to spare.” 

Jane went hurriedly off,,to do his bidding. 
Nurse Howden stood quietly waiting, deter¬ 
mination in her eyes and a hard smile upon 
her lips. On the entrance of Dr, Broad- 
hurst and the gardener langton said a few 
words to them and then turned towards Ihe 
womani 
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“You have made the statement you have 
written voluntarily, without any pressure 
being put upon you or any inducement t>eing 
offered either by myself or Mrs. Langton ?” 

“Yes; I wrote it of my own free will, and 
it is true.” 

“ Sign your name here.’’ 

She signed in a large, Ijold hand, “ Sarah 
Howden.” 

“ AV’ill you he good enough to sign your 
name as witness?” he went on, turning to 
1 )r. Kroadhursl and the gardener. 

There was silence a few moments, brolren 
only by the sound of the ])en travelling over 
the ytaper. 

“'Thank you.” 1 hawing a sigh of relief. 


he had the evidence of her guilt in his 
he might choose to take no further st^;’|| 
the matter. Perhaps he saw that in ; 
giving her the revenge she wanted he iw^ 
punishing her iti the only way she could m 
touched. 

He sternly pointed to the door, adding to 
the gardener: “ Sec her off the premises* 
Grant, or I shall forget she is a woman.” / 

T'orced to ol)ey she went out, "Watched. 
Grant, who, like the servant.s, gave 
credit for evil intentions without knowing io' 
what precise way. 

Dr. liroadhurst was bending over Dorothy*, 
a little |)u/zled by the radiant joy in hc|' 
white, worn face, in siu.;]. contrast with th^: 
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Gilbert caught up the paper and turned 
towards Nurse Howden. 

“ Out of my house, woman I ” 

“I have done what J w.anted to do,” she 
replied, with the smile still upon her lips, 
“and 1.shall have my revenge.” 

“I may not choose to assist you to that.” 

“ Do you mean to say- .” 

“Out of my house.” 

She stood glariiig at him for a moment or 
two in impotent rage, recognising that, now 


.settled dejection which had been so notit^ 
able of late. He glanced towards 
husband. Yes, relief and happiness 
come to them both. 

Langton put the paper into his hand. - 
Broadhurst glancetl through it, and und^ 
stood something of what the two had gdttt 
through. With a word or two about locking 
in later on he went out of the room. To lw 
alone together would do them more gOpS 
than anything he could do just then. 
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WHEN, in good time for grouse, the House of Commons on the eve of the 
IN THE Parliament was prorogued, the prorogation, and watching how it worked out 
DARK, vast majority of members left regarded as a forecast. 

Westminster with tlie conviction , Did the late Lord Chief Justice 

that as members of the Queen’s fourteenth ’' pass any early portion of his 

Parliament "they would see its face no more. kiti^wfv jotff'il'stic career in the Press 

: There was, in view of the .Septennial Art, no .. i ' n. House of Corn- 

reason why it should be dissolved in the yt;ar nions? No mention of the circumstance is 
1900. Having assembled for a brief Session m.a'dc in accessible biographical notes. I 
on the i2th of August, 1895, it was still a have reason to believe that the answer to 
few days short of its fifth year'when it the question is in the affirmative. Talking 
stood prorogued. As far as the Statute is one day of his P.arliamentary experience I-ord 
concerned there is no reason why it should Russell dro|)ped the remark that his first 
not sit through the first year of the new acquaintance with the House of Commons 
century, being dissolved in the early spring was made from the Press Hallcry. I asked 
of 1902. when it happened, but he evidently did 

The condition of parties in the House of not desire to |)ursu(‘ a sulrject he had 
Commons suggested no reason for hasttming aci’identally alluded to, and talked of some- 
the dissolution by a thing else. 'I’he Pre.ss 


twelvemonth. For 
fighting purposes the 
Opposition was non¬ 
existent. With re¬ 
spect to the questions 
that absorbed public 
attention there was 
not a whisper of 
discontent with 
Ministerial policy in 
China. As to the 
war in South Africa, 
on a critical division 
the Opposition 
showed itself hope¬ 
lessly rent. Some¬ 
thing like forty 
walked put without 
ypting. Another 
forty, including pro¬ 
minent members of 
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From a Sketch in the Houee of Commone. 


Hallcry of the House 
of Commons is one 
of the most exclusive 
places in the world. 
It is easier for a camel 
to pass through a 
needle’s eye than for a 
man not duly author¬ 
ized as a working 
journalist to cross its 
trebly-guarded portals. 
Since Russell was 
there he must have 
gone either to report 
speeches or to write 
leading articles. 

One of I.ord 
Rus.sell s most distin- 
guished contem- 
jroraries at the Bar 
certainly gained his 


the Front Opposition Bench, supported the 
Government. A section, comprehending the 
Radicals, following training and deeply- 
rooted habits, went out with the Irish 
members to vole “ agin the Government.’! 

There was certainly nothing here to drive 


the master of legions in the House of 
Commons to appeal to the country out of 
doe courre.' All tlie same, members, like 

t cherweeping for her children, refused to 
cpmfortfed. There would, they insisted, 
dl^lution either in October or September, 

K Ute .clptb of hardly-earned holidays 
% cut,, accordingly. It is interesting 
l^d the imte ^ mind prevalent in 


earliest personal knowledge of the House of 
Commons as viewed from the Press Gallery. 
Forty years ago Sir Edward Clarke was on 
the regular reporting staff of the Standard^ 
possibly not. dreaming that in days to 
come he would give his successors in the old 
box many an hour’s work reporting his 
Parliamentary speeches. 

„„ The great advocate and judge 
August last .suddenly 
. ^ ' passed away, followed by a rare 

HOUSE, lamentation 

was a striking example of the familiar Parlia¬ 
mentary truism that a successfhl lawyer » 
not necessarily, is indeed rarely, a power it 
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Parlianientary debate. Wlien twenty year.s 
ago Charles Russell in the prime of vigorous 
life, with high reputation as leader of the 
Northern Circuit, took his seat for Dundalk, 
if anyone had been asked what his chances 
were of making a position in the House 
of Commons the answer would have 
oeen that they were assured. So it proved; 
Russell, from the fiosition of private member, 
rising through the Attorney-Generalship to 
the highest seat 6n the judicial IJench. Hut 
the prize was w'on by sheer force of personal 
character, not by oratorical art or debating 
facility. 

Yet Russell was equipped by Nature with 
all the gifts that ordinarily go to make 
Parliamentary reputation. A 
great lawyer, he was not tied 
and bound by the manner or 
tradition of the ('ourts. In 
addition to a piercing intellect, 
long training, a ready wit and 
gift of speech mat occasionally 
rose to height of genuine elo¬ 
quence, he w'as a many-sided 
man of the world. He loved 
cards and horses, was a con¬ 
stant diner-out, was even fre¬ 
quently seen at the “at homes’’ 
which in some big houses fol¬ 
low upon little .State dinners. 

His sympathies were essenti¬ 
ally human. He resembled 
Mr. Gladstone in the quick 
interest he look in any topic 
started in conversation. In 
short, he seemed to be just the 
man who would cafrtivate and 
command the House of Com¬ 
mons. y,et, with one exception, I do not 
remember his ever attaining a position to 
reach which was a desire perhaps more warmly 
cherished than that of presiding over the 
Queen’s Bench Division. The exception was 
the. delivery of a speet-h in support of the 
second reading of Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule Bill. 

The most remarkable episode in 
MRS. Charles Russell’s career at the 
MAVe-KiCK. Bar undoubtedly was his defence 

of Mrs. Maybrick. I happened 
to find myself in the same hotel with him 
at Liverpool on the morning of the day set 
down for the opening of the trial. At break¬ 
fast he spoke in confident terms of his client’s 
innocence and of the surety of her acquittal, 
fhfi did not take into account the passing 
mood of thfe judge who tried the case, and 
.fp fpwnd himself out of his reckoning. But 



.MK. MATTHEWS, NOW LORD 
LLANDAKK. 


the verdict of the jury, still less the suihmi 
up of FitzjatnM Stephen, did not shake ,1 
conviction that, whatever other sins 
lie to her charge, the unhappy woman 
guiltless of murder. 

It was chiefly out of respect for the 
elusion formed by this judicial in' 
illumined by the keenest intellect, that 
two successive Home Sccretarjes on acch#<l 
sion to office to devote days and nights 
patient reconsideration of the evidence#^ 
J.ord Llandaff told me that when the matitl^ 
came before him as* Home Seta’etary 
approached it with an absolutely irapartijltt>| 
mind, biased only by natural desire " 
find a looirhole througn which the 

woman might crawl back 
liberty. He read and weigUi^w 
every scrap of evidence, sbu^5 
ting himself up with the pappri|§ 
for three days. At the end 
that time he, slowly but surdyl 
drifting, was landed in unshs#'^ 
able conviction of Mrs. 
brick’s guilt. When Sir 
thew White Ridley went 10^ 
the Home Office he, in 
same impartial frame of 
hioved by the same 
towards mercy, arrived at 
same conclusion. 

It is impossible to conceivSl 
two men more widely differing;:; 
in constitution and trairiin^;; 
than the Home Secretary wijp' 
was best known as HeU^-' 
Matthews and the present irij.! 
cunibent of the office. 
travelling by varying ways, 
arrived at the same sjwt. On the other 
(ffiarles Russell, of all men least likely 
misled by ai)pearances or deliberate deceptic^ 
having probed the case to the bottom, bavii|j| 
turned his piercing eyes on the frail creat^i 
in the dock, having talked to her in priwfiw 
and studied her in public, was convinced-lip 
her innocence. He was not the kind of 
to abandon man or woman because' <^11: 
universe had deserted them. He paid 
]\faybrick regular visits in her prison 
a custom not intermitted when he put ori 
ermine and the dignity of Ixtrd Chief JusfS 
of Engbnd. .« 

Ixtrd Mostyn is the 
possessor of the earliest, 
comprehensive, and on 
whole the most valuable 
lectio® of what in these days 
widely popular in the pro' ' 
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Press as London I-etters. The London 
Correspondent, as all who read his contribu¬ 
tions susiHsct, was not born yesterday. l‘he 
Letters bound in ten volumes that have an 
honoured place in the library at Mostyn 
Hall are dated from 1673 to 1692. 

At that epoch, whilst as yet newspapers 
were few, the news-letter-writer was an im¬ 
portant person. He attended the coffee¬ 
houses, where he picked up the gossip of the 
day. ' I'or Parliamentary new's he suborned 
the clerks, who gave him an inkling of 
what happened in the House, sometinu^s even 
supplied him with extracts- from its jeinn.-il. 
This practice became so common tliat there 
will be found in the journals themselves an 
account of how certain coflee-hoiisif keepers 
were summoned to the liar of the House and 
reprimanded for the heinous 
offence of adding to the attrac 
tions (jf their parlour by puli- 
licly reading minutes of the 
proceedings. 

The more enterprising of 
these early fathers .among 
London corresirondents fore¬ 
stalled Baron Reuter. They 
had correspondents in some of 
the capitals of ICitropc who 
sent them scrai>s of gossip, 
which they emhotlicd in their 
letters. Each letter-writer had 
his list of subscribers, who, 1 
trust, made up a handsome 
aggregate of fee. Of the varied 
topics dealt with in the Mostyn 
news-letters it will suffict; to 
qudte notices of Titus Oates 
.standing in the pillory of 
Tyburn; of Nell Owynne at 
the height df her fame ; of the 
execution in Pall .Mall of the 
murderers 6f Edward Thynne; 
of the arrest of the Duke of Monmouth ; of 
the trial of the Seven Hisho])s ; of the birth 
of the Prince of Wales, son of James 11 .; of 
the fee of 500 guineas paid to the fortunati; 
midwife, one Mrs. Wilkins; of King James’s 
going, and of the Prince of Orange’s coming. 

The stern forlhdding of the 
A wAGGr.sH Clerks of I’arliaments to furnish 
srEAKER. to the outside world information 
■ of what took place within the 
.’’.Uirted dqors of the House of Commons did 
extend to memliers. Stored in ancient 
,^P>$«jsus"thrbughout the country are innumer- 
hibfe or less graphic panels from 
t '^itores W Parliament. One, in the posses- 
iipbtjid' Si)* John Ti^elawney, recalls a curious 


scene in the House early in the' Se.ssion 
of 1753- “Your countryman Sydenhanr, 
member for Exeter,” writes a fellow-member 
addressing his uncle in the country, 
“ wanted a tax on swords and full-bottomed 
wigs, which last do not amount to forty in the 
kingdom. The Speaker and the Attorney- 
Oeneral, who were the only wearers of them 
in the House, made him due reverence.” 

As the visitor to the Strangers’ Gallery 
knows, the Speaker of the House of Com¬ 
mons to this day wears a full-bottomed wig. 
The AltorneyCieneral long ago finally took 
off his. 

At Itunstcr Ckistle, in Somersel- 
THE i.i.i)i;u shire, there is a bundle of letters 

I'lTT. written 140 years ago by Henry 
f.'hiffncr, M.P. for Minehead. 
He has long ago answered to 
the cry, “Who goes home?” 
I'j and wi- may look in vain for 

Minehead in the list of Parli.i- 
nientary boroughs. 'I'he letters 
remain, including one giving 
lengthy account of the opening 
of Parliament by the King, 
George HI., in the Session of 
1762. In the same your, under 
date nth of December, the 
Parliamentary summary-writer 
gives an account of Pitt's .speetth 
in opposition to wb.at is known 
in history as The Peace of 
Paris. “ The speech,” Mr. 
(.ihiffner re))orts, “ occupied 
three hours and twenty-six 
minutes, and was the worst I 
ever heard.” It certainly did 
not capture the House, for on 
a division whilst 319 declared 
for peace only sixty-five foj- 
lowed Pitt into the division 
lobby. 

The lett(!r-writer mentions that 

•A I IVI^ u|.^y pjougg pit( 

HOURS jjj.iiv(.red this speech alternately 

M’EECH and sitting.” Iii later 

days, as all the world knows, Mr. Gladstone 
on one occasion occupied five hours in the 
exposition of an historic Budget. It was his 
first Budget speech, delivered on the i8th 
April, 1853. The late Sir John Mowbray, 
one of the few members pf the last Parlia¬ 
ment who heard the speech, vividly recalled 
the occasion. He told me how surprised he 
was when it was over .to find that five hour§ 
had sped. Mr. Gladstone, then in the 
prime of a magnificent physiqufe, showed no 
sign of fatigue or of failing voice. It was long 
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before the epoch of the pomatum-pot, and 
his sole refreshment was a tumbler of water. 

It was, of course, the elder Pitt 
TWO who is described as having 

CORNETS, occasion from time to time to 
sit down during delivery of a 
three hours' sjjeech. Hu was at the date 
only in his fifty-fourth year. Whence it 
would appear that he was either temporarily 
indisposed or constitutionally frail. Possibly 
he was recovering from an 
attack of his constant enemy, 
the gout. Not ipiite sixteen ih 

years later he—in the mean- 
time having become Earl of 
(Chatham—fell back in a faint 
whilst passionately addressing ^ I ' >4' 

the House of Lords, was car- 

ried out, dri.ven to his Kentish ^ ^ 

home, and a month later died. 

1 always think of the elder 
Pitt when my eye falls on the 
tlexihle ligure of the rneuiber 
for the Wellington Division of \ 

Shropshire. Mr. iJrown, it is iife 

true, though he is reaching V,^ 

the status of one of the oldest 
members of the House of < 0 ^^ 

Comtnons—he took his seat 
thirty-two years ago - has not, a raF.cicus li 
either as a statesman or an 
orator, yet made his mark in 
equal measure with the Circat Commoner. 

But like the elder Pitt he, before he turned 
his attention to politics, hehl the rank of 
cornet in the Army. Cornet Pitt was in the 
Horse Guards Blue; Ciornet Brown favoured 
the 5th Dragoon Guards. 

A I’RE ^ looking up Mine- 

iiieTccic I’’*-' tiorough reiiresented a 

1, century and a half ago by Mr. 

• ’ Chiffner. I have the good 
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A PRECIOUS LITTLE FAT BOOK, 


Chiffner. 


I have the 
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adversary. Fox. The Duke of 
was Prime Mmister; Lord Eldon sat on lb* 
Woolsack; Spencer Perceval was Chan^l^ 
of the Exchequer, unconscious of the 4 a|l 
shadow that haunted and followed hifij 
the lobby of the House of Commons ;^ ^ 
Arthur Wellesley was Irish Secretary, ati^ 
—greatest of all in a mediocre Ministry^ 
Canning was h'oreign Secretary. 'rji 

The book is the precursor of* the familiar 
“ Dod ” of the later half of tfe@ 
century, but is fuller of the 
charm of personal narratiye 
than is permissible in the frigid 
pages of a work where the only 
\vU glowing period flashes forth 

in the autobiography of Sir 
' ICIlis Ashmead-Bartlett, with 

its pictures(|ue background pf 
the Pilgrim Fathers. 

On page 454 we 
oi.n come upon Old 
pA ^ sAkUM. Sarunv in the 

flesh as it weie. 
To us of post-Reform day« 
Old Snrum is a kind of myth. 
In this volume, with the dust 
of nearly a century on its 
/ brown |)aper boards and its 
i.n FAT wHiK. uncut leaves, we find Old 
Sarum sedately flourishing as 
Manchester, Birmingham, or 
Glasgow loom large in “ Dod ” of to-day. To 
the imaginative mind the name suggests the 
idea of a prim old lady in grey silk, with mittens 
on her hands, her grey hair peeping from under; 
a spotless w'hite cap. That is only imaginaF 
tion. liven at the beginning of the century, 
when jxtckel boroughs were as common 
adjuncts of a landed estate as were pheasartt 
coverts, they were “ saying things ” aboift- 
Gld Sarum. “ The right of election in 


fortune to find all about it in a precious 
little fat hook pre.sented to me some time ago 
by a kindly prejudiced reader of these pages, 
who came upon it on a top shelf of his 
grandfather’s library, and thought it would be 
“just the thing 1 should like.” His intuition 
was uner.ing. “Biographical Memoirs of 
the Members of the Present House of Com¬ 
mons ” is the title of the work. Price, in 
boards, 12s. It is carefully compiled by 
Joshua Wiison. M.A., and is corrected to 
February, 1808. ‘ 

At that time George III. was King. In 
Oetoher of the following year he celebrated 
tlm jubilee of his accession. Pitt was two 
years: later followed to the grave, after an 
interval of eight months, by bis great 


01<1 Sarum,” Mr. Joshua Wilson, M.^,; 
delicately remarks, “is in the freeholders^ 
being Imrgage-holders of the borough, whid)),^ 
on account of its decayed state, has b^»l; 
occasiomally a subject of animadversipn,’l 
Animadversion! Word more blessed thaii 
Mesopotamia. v> : 

In dealing with the constituencies the 
compiler of the Memoirs is'accustomed : 10 ’ 
set forth the total number of electors, and 
marvellous they are. Thus, on the |^e 
preceding the record of Old Sarum stah(|s 
Okehampton, Devonshire, with 24P electorik; 
On the page following it is Orford, jnSugblli* 
which returned two members to Parliamej^ 
by the favour of exactly twenty pottsflwi^ 
burgesses, and freemdi. When Mr. 
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; 1 |iVilsQn, M.A., comes to Old Sarum he is 
'Suspiciously silent as to the number of free 
and independent electors on the register. 
'The sole machinery of election to the two 
seats representing Old Sarum ap[)ears to be 
the returning officer, a bailifi' appointed at 
the Court-leet of Lord Caledon, who is now 
Lord of the Manor. 

In 1808 Old .Sarum had for one 
" of its members Nicholas Vansit- 
rSYCHiCAT. Chan<-cllor of the hixche- 

ipicr III 1 .ord J ,1 verpool s IViiiustry 
^ ■ ■ formed four years later. About 

this gentleman's family Mr. Joshua Wilson, 
M.A., relates an anecdote communicated to 
him by “ a person of condition." Mr. 
Vansittart’s father was in the service of 
• the Hast India Company. lie was .sent 
out with two others on an important mission. 
'J'be ship is supposed to have foundered at 
Sea. Howbeit, after leaving the Kngiish 
Channel she was heard of never more. One 
night Mrs. X’ansiliart dreamt that her husband 
appeared to her, sitting naked on a barren 
rock. He told her that whatever rumours 
she might hear of 
his death she , was 

to pay no attention ^ 

to them. 

His situation, as 
described, does not 
appetir to have been 
altogether comfort- _ 

able or conformable 
jwith usage. But, 

"though naked and 
homeless, .save for 
the liarren rock, he 

was certainly alive. vy' 

VV'hen, in due time, ^ 

announcement ivas - / 

made of the founder- 

ing of the East 1 ridia- 

man, and the loss of 

all on board. Mis. 

Vansittart stoutly 

declined to believe c ^ 

it. As Mr. Wilson • 

puts it, “the lady * - -*• 

was so deeply t: 

affected with what 

hnef occuiTed, and 

^.prepossessed with the authentii'ity of the 
supposed communication, that she refused to 
iiitt on mo6rning for the space of two whole 
^ats.'’ 'She lived to an adianced age, with 
«^t of clothes always ready for the return 
he uncktd husband. They were never 
med. , 


the a*’ awkward accident befell a well- 
WRONG member of the House pf 

BOX Commons in the closing days of 
the Session. A friend having anti¬ 
cipated the holidays and gone on a long 
journey, wrote to ask if he would be so good 
as to rummage through his locker in the 
corridor leading to tlie ]>ibrary, tear up 
and clear away his papers. “ We shall have 
a General Election in October,” he wrote ; 
“and as 1 don’t mean to stand again you 
can make a clean sweep of my papers. 
There is nothing of any iniportanee there, but 
it’s just as well not to have them lying about.” 

Tims adjmird, the bon. member went to 
work with .1 will. He was much surpriseil on 
glancing at the books and papers as he tore 
them 111) to find bow almost exclusively they 
related to military nialti rs. One set in par¬ 
ticular contaiiierl what looked like an 
elaborate esiinuite of the value of lordile 
produced under divers conditions. The 
absent member had never shown liim.self 
interested in military affaiis. When he liad 
spoken upon them in ('ominiltee be bad ever 
depris'ated growing 
expenditure on the- 
Army. However, 

^ every man knows his 

pit ■ ' -^Ipr own business best. 

^ instruc- 

[piMHipr . - tionswcretoclc.'ii out 

- tl'*' locker, and this 

) floue (d'fcclively. 

-' one of the messeii- 

" V gets, jrale to the lips, 

“f trembling as though 

V ’* thunderbolt bad 

A'JS. ' narrt)vvly missed him 

in its flight, came up 
vy and said,“ I beg your 

pardon, sir, but nave 
you been clearing 
out Colonel Blank’s 
looker?” 

’. y..-. ^ He had. Muddling 

; uj) mindrers, he had 

gone tf) the wrong 
e coLoNEi. EXPLODING. lockcr, uud dostroycd 

the accumulated 
n )les a high military 
authority had made through the .Session. 
Colonel Blank being a particularly irascible 
gentleman, and the prorogation being cer¬ 
tain to take place on the following Wednes¬ 
day, the M.P. thought he might as well 
leave town at once. This he" did, gaining,! 
five clear days’ holiday. 
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Caoutchouc. 

Bv John Arthur Barry. 

Author of "Steve Brown's Bunyip," "In the Great Deep." etc., etc. 


CHArriiR I. 

■ NVKSTI.NO A “TKNNKR.” 

ONDKR what's hccome of 
Alowl)ray,” remarked I’a.x- 
ton, looking up at the big 
clock for the twentieth time. 
“ He said he’d be liere :it 
six, didn t he ? And under 
the fislies } Is that riglit ? " 

“ (Juite correct,” 1 re[ilied. “Well, it's 
only five past now. He’ll be here presently. 
1 only hope he's got some show in sight to 
rai.se the wind on when be dexs come.” 

Paxton was a mining engineer just returned 
from Weslralia, whither In: had journeyed in 
the sure and certain hope of a rapid and 
lucrative engagement on some of the mining 
centres. But 'inding on arrival that his 
professional brethren were plentiful eitough 
to timber all the .shafts on Coolgardie and 
Hannan's with, he bad returned in disgust, 
and nearly stone broke into the bargain. A 
.New/ealand initive ot Scotch |);ircntage, he 
was a pushing;, energetic, red headed, black- 
eyed little man ; had tmvelied far and 
witle, and been a partner ere now with 
Mowbray and invself in many speculation.s, 
prolilahleand otherwise generally the latter. 
He ;ind 1 h;id met, altera long seitaralion, 
the day before, in King Street, .Sydney, 
whither I had rettirned after a vain triji to 
Johannesburg to di.seover if tiny architects 
we're wanted then-. But T was too late. 
The sup[)ly had arrived from the other end ; 
and all the benefit 1 reaped from my venture 
was the satisfaction of working my way back 
tb the Clolonies in a sailing vessel. 

Not twenty minutes after foiegathering 
with Paxton, tind inututilly condoling, the 
pair of us had nu t Mowbray, who, not being 
a professional man, but a mere adventurer, 
had been of late years belter off than any of 
us. 11c had, it appeared, recently arrivetl 
with a mol) of fat cattle from the (leorgina 
River way up in North-W estern Queensland. 
Also, he wa- weaiing one of Holle’s ten- 
guinea walking suits, ;nid smoking “ Henry 
Clay ” i igars out of a big alligator-skin case. 
'I'hercfor- ', wo t wo hme-burners felt modcraUily 
hopeful when ho “ shouted ” right royally, 
and asked us to meet him under the great 
glas.s tank, snrrotindtid by soft seats ami full 
of gold ami silver fishes, in the vestibule of 
the Australia Hotel, 

Vol, xx,-a6. 


I say “ moderately,” because it struck us as 
curious that our old mate, when apprised of 
the state of our respective purses, had not at 
once offered to replenish them. 'Vou see, 
between us three existed a brutal but well- 
understood outspokenness in money matters, 
the result of much tooth-and-nail scratching 
together through a good many years. Some¬ 
times Paxton, when he had his Sydney office, 
u.sed to drop in for a paying contract during 
the mining booms; similarly, 1 did the same 
in Melbourne wben the land ones were on. 
■And until the 'y.t smashes played Old Harry 
with the [lair of u.s, we did fairly well. In 
those days Mowbray was usually roaming 
about in his cutter, the Ruby, sometimes 
pearling ; at others droving ; at others away 
at some new rush. But always, if one was 
out of funds and the two otliers in, or via 
versa, the luckless pair or unit well knew 
where to apjily for help. Very rarely were 
all three t oniered at once. It was different 
now. 

“ I tinner tickets,” muttered Paxton, judici¬ 
ally as, presently, Mowbray entered, and, 
recognising us with a nod and a smile, 
walked to the office. 

“ That looks well. All the same, he ought 
to have anted u)) yesterday, and 1 won’t for¬ 
get to tell him of it, by and by, either,” 

It was pleasant to find ourselves once 
more in the fine dining-room, and our spirits 
rose as the H( idsici k lowered in its second 
magnum, and the good dinner progre.ssed 
amidst talk that travciled between Coolgardie, 
Kimberley, and North Western Queens¬ 
land, 

“ Now, I know yon chaiis are wondering 
what's the matter,” said Movvbra\>as, down¬ 
stairs, we settled ourselves to cigars and 
coffee. 

We others frankly admitted that such was 
the case. 

“Of course,’ re])licd Mowbray a tall, 
clean shaven, handsome man ol about forty. 
“ But, you see, just now we’re all in the 
.same liox. I don’t think I’ve got ten shillings 
in the world. Still, 1 reckoncil we might as 
well have decent feed, so 1 left my watch 
over the way, at uncle’s. That cut out the 
dinner money. Yesterday, however,” he 
continued, “ 1 had a tenner. Just before I, 
met you I invested it, a'd I hope the spec, 
will turn up trumps. 1 have bought a 
wreck,” 
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'I'hus, in a very 
short time, Paxton 
and 1 had re¬ 
turned to the 
tliird - rate hotel, 
where wc had, 
after our meeting, 
promptly shared 
a room ; doffed 
each his one pas- 
’ sahle suit, put on 
others, and in a 
couple of hours 
were on hoard the 
Ruby and getting 
under way. ;\s 
we were sliort 
handed for a crali 
of fifty tons, apd 
heavily rigged ;it 
that, Mowhrtiy 
took with him the 
isherman who, 

“T MAvi. I A uKicK," duriiig Itls alt 

senee, had given 

“ nought a w'hat ?" we laughed, simnl- an eye to the cutler. It w;ts a lovely 

laneously, for tlte generous fare and wine night as w'e .storxl out tiirough the Heads 

had taken due effect, and neither Paxton nor and up the coast under the liglit of a 

my.self felt inelint.'d to show disappointment, full mrion, canving just enough of ;i fair 

And, in any case, we were Itettcr off hy a wind to keep everything drawing. Mowbray 

capital dinner. w;i.s at the tiller, ;ind the great boom, eased 

“A wreck,” repealed Mowttray, calmly, as off to twenty feit of .sheet, seemed almost to 

he pushed the hell at the hack of his chair for skim the little waves as with a musical ri[iple 

more cigars. “She’s a tierman brig. Went at her ftows the old Ruby lay latml'ortahly 

ashore a few days ago, close to .Sugar l oaf over to it itleased, as it were, to fetrl tmce 

Point, not more than about too miles or so more deep water laving her breasts after the 

up the coast. I ha|tpened to drop into thi* long spell of idleness. 

rooms when she was offered, and she was In tin.' galley tlie man had lit flit' fire to 
knocked down to me for my last tenner.” make some coffee, and the smoke from the 

“ A jtig in a poke, if ever there was one,” funnel stretimed cheerfully tiway to leeward ; 

remarked Paxton. “ Why, she might he going evtwy half minute, hidiind us, the great South 

to pieces at the present moment.” Head Light (tlimged a shtift of dazzling 

“And .s'he might not,” replied Mowbray, electricity iithwart the night; abeam towered 

passing the cigars. “ Anyhow, if you like, we’ll the tall brown cliffs, scarred and honey- 

get aboard the Ruby, straight away, anil .see combed, at whose base, even in the calmest 

what sort of a prize packet the J’u/zty: ’ll turn weather, old ocean roars in hollow murmur- 

up.” ings; to seawaril shone the red side and 

“ Oh, you’ve got the cutter yet, then ? ’’ 1 white masthead lights of some coasting 

asked. steamer coming in end on ; whilst ahead, 

“ S^sS|» part with a leg,” .said Mowbray, and closer, three lofty pryamids of silver 

“ down at Watson Hay, ready at a show'cd a .sailer with her yards braced sharp 

mij^^ notit:e. Sent some stores aboard uj) making to the southward. A change, 
thifffibrning, and only jt back from her at indeed, this scene from thy life and bustle of 

si.x. ’Phat’-S what ke|)t me. Better go to the big hotel, the hot and lituffy streets of the 

your diggings, pack a bundle, and come city! 

along. Meet me at thi: Circular Quay Ferry The Puizif^, Mowbray told us, was on her 
^11 ,an hour, Phaldo?” way from the Moluccas, Philippines, and 

Yes, it would do, that or anything else South Seas, with copra andean omnium 

premising money to empty pocket.s. gatherum of other island produce, when her 
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captain had run in and made the land so 
fatally. The master had blamed the male ; 
but as both were on deck at the time, fine 
weatlier prevailing, and tlic Sugar Loaf I.ight 
in plain sight, the Marine Board hadnooiUion 
left but to permanently cancel both their 
certificates. The brig, it seemed, was owned 
in Melbourne, by a (lerman firm there : was 
200 tons burden, wooden built, and lay just 
as she had been left when she: took the reef. 

Mowbray, who. spoke two or three lan- 
guage.s, had, after his i)ureha.se, interviewed 
both captain and mate. The former was a 
Hamburger; but the other, of .all people, a 
I'ienchman who had shipped on the brig at 
Maca.ssar, where his predecirssor had died of 
fever. 

'•They wen: still raving at each other,” 
said Mowbray, “when 1 found them. l!ul 
they both knocked off ))assing compliments, 
ranging from in.itters of seamanship to those 
of the ’70 71 w'ar, tf) jeer at me for buying 
her, Manur survevors and underwriter’s 
agent alike, llu:v swort;, had given her iiji at 
sight. I ong ere 
this she must have 
bumped herself 
to pieces. Well,” 
coutimu'd Mow¬ 
bray, “ I might 
have believed 
them, and let the 
thing rip, only 
for a gl.inee- just 
one glance 1 
interi-epted be¬ 
tween the pair. 

What it meant I 
h'lven’l till' re¬ 
motest notion, 
liul it was a look 
of mutual under¬ 
standing. .And it 
struck me as 
curious undt;r the 
circumst ances, 
added to the over¬ 
much [irotestation 
concerning the 
utter futility of 
mysjiei:. An nher 
thing; later, hap¬ 
pening to be at Rcdfcrn, 1 saw my friends 
board the Nrvvc,stlc twain, .still wrangling 
fiercely. Of course, there may be nothing 
in their travelling u)) the coast. Still, it’s 
the wav to the wreck of their ship, about 
which snme.wreck I can’t get it out of my 
head there’s .something fishy.” 


“Shouldn’t wonder!” murmured Paxton, 
abstractedly. “ If she’s where her ireople 
seem to tliink she is.” Upon which, Mow¬ 
bray, e.vereising his |)rerogative as captain, 
immediately ctilled him to the tiller. 

OirAP TER II. 

nc.,\KS .ANT) Ol’ItlM. 

TriwAKDs midnight the wind freshened very 
considerably, and |)iitting a reef in main and 
foresail, and stowing our gaff topsail, we 
raced along like a little steamer, passing 
Newcastle Nobbys at nreakfast - time next 
morning. Tbcn the wind drew more ahead, 
raising a cbop|iv sea, ami it was well on in 
the aflernoon before we covered the next 
sixty miles, ;iml, rounding the (lape, saw 
in a sm:ill cove the (ierman brig, her nose 
jammed between two rocks, bowsprit snapped 
short off, her forefo|)masl lying in a heap of 
wreckage over the iorceastle, the main one 
luinging and swinging up and down the 
lower mast, whilst from half-way nii the gaff 


halliards the black, red, and while flag of 
(iermany streamed forlornly. Evidently the 
Putzig, was humping to the swell; and 
although her stern had slewed end on, and 
rose apparently pretty dry, from amidships 
right for’ard the short seas broke clean over 
the vc.ssel. 
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“Uniph!” said Mowbray, doubtfully, “if 
this bree/.e freshens much more my tenner’ll 
go all to pieces before morning. Still, there’s 
no sea to speak of. I think we’d better run 
close in, droj) our anchor, and then out 
dinghy and see what’s aboard that will return 
the quickest value for a very risky invest¬ 
ment.” 

I A-aving the Ruby sheltered under the lec 
of the headland, with Jim the fisherman to 
look out for her, we three got into 
the dinghy and i)ulled for the ijrig. 

To our surprise, gs we came 
round her heavy, sijuare stern we 
saw that a boat lay alongside;. 

“ Oonfoundetl beach (;oinbers 
looting, 1 expect ! ” exclaimed 
Mowbray, angrily. “ I’ll soon 
stop their cai)ers. Hut, by jingo, 
look at her bows ! Why, sIk; must 
be half full of water for’ard I ” 

And, indeed, wi; could see on 
her port bow a big hole where it 
met the jagged rock, whos(! forks 
seemed alone to support the hull. 

And down this, at every jerking 
heave she gave, tons of water 
poured. Wonderfully strong she 
must have been to stand such a 
knocking about as she was getting ! 

To look at her, almost on even 
keel, with her squat, broad body 
rolling and heaving painfully to 
the short swell that came washing 
up from seaw'ard, reminded me 
irresistibly of a big, fat rat caught 
by the nose in a trap and making 
desirerate but fruitless efforts to 
free it.self. Watching our chance, 

Mowbray and myself jumped into 
her old - fashioned chains and 
gained the deck, leaving Paxton 
to tend the boat, a very necessary 
precaution judging from the fashion the one 
already there had been served by the sheering 
hull. 

“Some farmers, I suppose,” remarked 
Mowbray, pointing to the crushe;d gunwale 
of the boat. “ Who else would be so 
careless ? ” 

But on board was no sign of life. Her 
short poop was all taken up by a sort of 
rounded structure, evidently made to give 
height to her cabin below. Around it ran a 
railing; its sides were pierced by bull’s-eyes ; 
aft, in a .sort of well, stood wheel and 
biiinaclei and fronting these was an open 
: pair*! double doors with steps leading down. 
.. "gift’s a handsome binnacle-stand,” re¬ 


marked Mowbray. “ Worth a fiver, I should 
say. However, we’ve no time to bother 
about unshipping it. Hang me if I don’t 
think the sea’s getting up more ! Once the 
rocks let go their hold, and she’ll sink like a 
stone. I,et’s make below. There might be 
something there that’ll pay us for shifting.” 

1 'he little cabin was well lit, the steps 
broad enough to allow of our descending 
two abreast. Thus the sight awaiting us 


met our eyes at the same time, and cau.scd 
us both to start back together, and together 
swear in affright at the horror of it. 

At our feet almost, and lying on their 
backs in a great pool of blood, lay the bodies 
of two men, half naked. One still grasped 
a long sheath knife ; near the other lay a 
similar weajton. The light from the com¬ 
panion fell full on their upturned faces, 
horribly contorted with pain and jtassion, 
whilst the staring, filmy' eyes and fallen 
jaws lent additional repulsiveness to features 
naturally the reverse of comely. 

“ That’s the skipper,” said Mowbray, point¬ 
ing to a very stout man, with long, fair beard 
and moustaches, and whose clothes, nearly 
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torn away from the upper portion of his 
body, disclosed many gaping, savage stabs 
against tlie while flesh. “ And that’s the 
male (the Frenchman I told you of),” he 
continued, indicating the otlier body-- that 
of a tall, thin, very dark man, clean-shaven. 

And there was blood-every where. Blood 
and cigars—thousands of them — together 
with scores of small, siiuare, flat tins. 

And ;is tlu- evening sun streamed over our 
heads into the placi- we could see more 
plainly where these came from. In the side 
of one of the berths, two of which gave on 
to the main a|)art)nenl, a sliditig-panel h.ad 
been 0 |)ened — a cunningly enough con¬ 
structed hiding-[ilace of about the length 
of ;in ohl-fashiomal eight-day clock case. 
This had been tightly packed with cigars 
over a bottom tier of tin.s. Strips of bamboo, 
thickly cased in silk and reaching from top to 
bottom of the locker, had been used to keep 
the pile in po.silion. Thc.se in the struggle 
had been jadled out, and now lay strewn 
about the cabin making streaks of brilliant 
colour in the sunshine that lit u|) the death- 
hole. 

"Hundreds and hundreds of pounds’ worth 
of cigars and opium,” remarked Mowbray, at 
last. "'I'hat’s what brought the pair back 
again. Then they (luarrelled and fought ti 
la mart. But what an awful me.ss I” Picking 
his way very l arefully, he stepped inside. 

'I’he table was littered with cigars, most 
of them wrap|)ed in bright tin-foil, and all 
fine and largts 

" I’.'irtegas- not Manila,s,” remarked Mow 
bray, as, taking one up and stripping it of no 
le.ss than three coverings, he put it to his nose, 
"and of the very finest brand, too! The.se 
ftdiows were connois.setirs indeed. And the 
opium—there must be forty or fifty pound.s’ 
weight of it ! .4 haul, if you like, my boy.” 

I had gingerly followed Mowbray, and was 
now standing alongside the table. The 
I’ulzif:, in om- of her lurches, had caused a 
small, tin cylinder to roll against my hand 
from amongst the litter. .Almost uncon 
sciotisly I held the thing and stopj)cd it 
from r-turning across the table. Mowbray 
was ousy at the secret locker amongst the 
cigars and <.'pium tins still remaining there. 

“ Well,” said he, presently, “ I supjrose wc 
might as well be getting some, at least, of 
this stuff away. If you will find a bucket on 
deck and bend on a rope’s end. I’ll fill and 
you can lovver it to Pa.'don.” 

But even as he spoke a wild cry reached us 
from the latter; the brig ceased her short, 
lurching roll, whilst her stern went up until 


almost perpendicular, presenting so high an 
incline that even the dead men on the floor 
rolled over and over and under the tabfc. 
Again came that shrill yell, and Mowbr^, 
exclaiming, “My (Jod, Dean (my name), ste’s 
going down ! ” clawed bis way to the com¬ 
panion-steps, now almost overhead, and up 
which, having already gained the deck, I gave 
him a hand. Nor were we a second too 
soon. One glance showed us Hhat the brig 
bad at last workixl and ground her way out 
of the rocky prongs that held her, and was 
now sinking head first, Indeed, the water 
was up t<j iIh; break of the poo[), and the 
nearly upright stern sticking a good 30ft. , 
abo\e the sea. 

"Jump I” yelled Paxton, who bad cast off 
bis painter and stood ready lo scull away. 
“Jump I She’s only got another minute! ” 

And jump we did, far out and towards the 
bo.at, reaching her and being ])ulled inboard 
just in time to see the brig disappear ; whilst, 
strangest sight of all, at the last moment, 
three crows—that bad perched on the gaff— 
flew landward with harsh croaks of disappoint¬ 
ment. 

“ 'I'hcrc goes niy tenner! ” exclaimed 
Mowbray, as he wiped the .salt out of his 
eyes, and the boat whirled violently round 
and roimd in the eddies caused by the sink¬ 
ing vessel. “Alula jolly close shave it was, 
into the baig.iin. Ugh ! tho.se dead men . 
have taken all the stiffening out of me ! Ixt’s 
get aljoard the Jlul'y and have a nip of some¬ 
thing. Lord, those were fine smokes, though ! 
Well, it’s no use erviiig ovta- st)illed milk. 
But if she'd only bung another couple of 
hours we shoulil have made money out of her 
right enough.” 

For my ])aii I was only too glad to get away. 
.As we were changing our clothes on board 
the A’///r I all at ruice felt some hard, round 
substance in the ijockct of my coal. Pulling 
it out, I .saw the tin cylinder I had taken off 
the brig’s table, and must have |)ocketed when , 
Paxton gave the alarm. It was about eight 
inches in length by four across—a short, 
stout tube with close-fitting lid, somewhat 
similar to those that schoolboys u.se to keep " 
their pencils in. 

“ 1 lalloa, what have you got there. Dean ? ” 
asked Mowbray, who had finished changing 
and was siirping coffee-royal. “ A little spoil 
from the wreck ? I didn’t even bring a cigar 
myself.” 

“ I should never have had stomach enough - 
to smoke one if we’' secured the lot," I 
replied, with a shiver, as I tossed the tin case 
—it was quite light—across to him. 
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“ 'I'lit,” said h(', twisting away at lin' tid 
of the tiling, “you’re too squcaiiiish. So’s 
Paxton, who swears he feels unwell y(‘t from 
a mere deserijilion. W’hal have we here ■ 
’inh - ’mil— (X'rtilicales of discharge, etc., etc.? 
Part of the ski[)[)er’s belongings, 1 su|)pose. 
Poor fellow, he’s got his final discharge now' 
all right! Halloa, what’s this mean?’’ he 
continued, reading aloud slowly, and evi¬ 
dently translating as he went, from a thin 
sheet of letter-paper : - 

“ Mv DI'.ak llKOi tii'.K Gari,,—I have of 
late been sick to death with the fever of this 
coast. I am all hut gone now, nor do 1 think 
I can live atiother week. 'I'herefore, as we 
are the only ones of the family, I leave you 
my three years’treasure. (!ome as soon as 
you can and take it aw.ay. And if 1 lie 
unhuried when you come as will probably 
be the casg, for I ha\c seen no whites for 
many months save those on the Bnssard 
when she put in—bury me deep. You will 
find the stuff—which is pure, of good weight, 
and all gathered by my own hands in a 
cave behind a great tree that grows over my 
hou.se on the eastern side of Kaiser Wilhelm 
Bay. But I inclose a sketch. There is a 
fortune for you. I had hofied to have enjoyed 
it with you. It is not so to be. Farewell. 
I send this viA .Samarai, and by the hands of 
my friend,.the chief Hoiwadaba, who journeys 
thither. Once more, farewell. 

“ Your loving brother, 

“ F.iirrhakot Bech.” 

“ Now,” said Mowbnay, of whose reading, 
which was broken by much hunting to and 


fro in search of 
missing verbs, I 
give a free transla¬ 
tion, “ what may 
this mean ? What’s 
this New Guinea 
recluse droijjied 
on to • a gold 
mine ? And is he 
dead yet, like his 
trrolher ( !arl ? Or 
alive and only 
mad? 11(! speaks 
of treasure- 
Put, then, the word 
nnxans many sorts 
of valuables. I .etter 
riated two months- 
back. No, cer¬ 
tainly, the Puizig. 
coming as she did 
from the Fast 
Indian Islands jw 
Torres Straits, hasn’t been round to German 
New Guinea. No time. This letter has 
been forwarded back from .Melbourne to 
Sydney, and obtained there by the unlbrlu 
Male (!arl.” 

The sketch was a crude affair enough, but 
minute to a degraa', showing a thatched hut, 
built on pile.s, and overshadowed by a great, 
broad leafed tree, inmualiatcly behind which 
rose a high, sleep ridge. ;\ dotted line was 
drawn from the centia' pile past the tree trunk, 
to a ero.ss in the cliff with, written along¬ 
side it, words lh.it Mowbray said meant, 

“ Measure one hundred and fifty lull feet to 
mouth of cave.” In front lay a broad beach 
and an apparently open roadstead. 

“ T[)on my word,” remarked Paxton, who 
had entered the little cabin in time to hear 
the letter read, “all 'his smacks worn' iilly 
of bidden treasure and boys’ story-books. 
However, there may be something in it, and 
1 vote we take the chance. We can’t be 
much worse off than we are.” 

“ I’rue,” acquiesced Mowbray, laughing. 
“ 1 suppose a |)ound in cash would ))ull us all 
up. .\nd we should want at least a couple 
of months’ |)rovision,s in place of the few tins 
of potted stuff we have on board. No, 
although I look upon myself as residuary 
legatee, I don’t sec my way to proving the will.’’ 

.. it 

CHAPTER III. 

“cranky jack,the c.erman.” 

Ai.i. that night we lay at anchor., And ,Once, 
awaking, I saw that Mowbray had risen, lit 
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the lamp, and was lying in his bunk conning 
over the letter again. Kvidenlly he was loth 
to let the m.alter rest; and I was not sur¬ 
prised when at breakfast tinie he all at once 
broke out with : 

“ 'rheri’'s something there worth having, I 
shotildn't wonder. W’liat it is 1 can’t tell 
fiatm the letter. It niav be gold ; but 1 
iloubt it. ‘ Pure and of good weight.’ Hang 
it ! It might be- coal, or iron, or anytliing, 
by the way he taRcs about it. And yet he 
says it's a fortune ! Still, you know, a 
(iermaii's idea of a forliuie aiiil ours differ 
consi<lerably. ‘'I'hree viairs’ In-asure''s been 
haunting my rest the whole night. W hat the 
deuce can it he ? ” 

“Pet's go and see," s.iid Paxton. “Kim 
bai'k to Newcastle. I know :i decent sort of 
Icllow there who’ll [icrh.ips let us havt- some 
tucker if we bring him into the siiec. How 
much money do we want, Mow bray ? ’’ 

“’Pwcnty pounds at the \ery letlst,” rejtlied 
the other, “and thin there's |im he must 
h;ivc soniL'lhing on account, if lie’ll come.” 

“ My ticker’s no good,’’ remarked Paxton, 
getting to the point, as usual, concisely and 
lacomcallv. “ .\mcrican rolled-gold - or 1 
shouldn't have it now. t.'hain’s at old 
Pstlacstein’s. Two ten.’’ 

My jewellery had gone long ago, so i did 
not feel called u|)on to make any remark. 

“ No," said Mowbray,at length, “wewon't 
take anybod)' into our confidence. Hut I’ll 
tell you what : you say your friend’s a ship- 
chandler, I’a.xtoii. Well, there's a spare suit 
of .sails, nearly new, the kedge anchor, and 
one or two other trifles he might lend us the 
iiioiiev on. The .sails .aloiie i-ost thirty live. 
W’e’ll do it .somehow. Man the windlass, 
lads, and let's niaki- for Nobhys ! ” 

We said nothing, lint we knew the pang 
be must have felt at parting with any [lortion 
of tlie AV;]’,' furniture. 'I'inie after time 
when his lortuiies were at knv ebb he bad 
been offered a fancy price for the fine littli' 
cutter, aed always steadfastly refused to sell. 

'I'hat night we lay inside Newe.astic 
Harbour; and Paxtr.'ii’s aei|uaintan(;e prov¬ 
ing a lil iral dealer, we pre.sently hauled up 
to till wharf and \iettiallt:d the Ruby from 
hi$ stores lea an extended cruise. .Also, 
Jim the fish.rnian sent five yiotmds to his 
wTe, with a letter saying that he was not sure 
when h.i would ■eturti; and then declared 
himself ready to go anywhere. 

Ttowbray already possessed Adttiiralty 
charts of Melanesia atid the New (luinea 
coasi, u()Oti* which latter Kaiser Wilhelm 
Bay was dearly marked as a slight indenta- 


tirrti on the north-eastern side of the great 
island, givittg poor shelter, but with good 
holding ground dose in-sbore. A\'e could 
have dotie, [lerhajts, with another hand. 
Still, Paxton was a capital yachtsman, and 
took to the cutter like :i bird; as for me, 
well, by virtue of that three months’ training 
from the Cape to Melbourne, I looked upon 
myself as a regular hardened old salt ; Jim, 
of course, was with the rig that Suited him ; 
thus, altogether, we made up a pretty efbcietit 
crew, and one certainly free Irom any anxiety 
as to its jiersonal bdt^jigings. The third 
tlav out we met a big white warship .steaming 
leisurely down the coast. 

“ H.I.M.S. IhissiirdC i 'marked ,Mowbray. 
“ Now, we might gel reliable inibrm.'ition as 
to our friend I'iberhardt ISedi. Hut I think 
We’ll leave well ttloiie. They re apt to be 
inipiisitive, and deuced |)crem]>t.ory loo, at 
times, with jieople who go a-visiting in their 
territory. They know Hi'ch : probably also 
know his brother Carl and theand 
might feel disinclined to belii'vc our story of 
what htippened. No, this little spec, must 
be strictly private. II it ttirns up trumps, it 
mttsl still be private; if wild goose, still more 
so.’’ 

Jitn knew ttothitig of ottr errand. Nor did 
he care. .A good tiatureil, stolid soul, aw'.are 
that he had reeeired a month’s advance; 
that the Ruby wtis a line sea botit ; with 
plenty to etil tind drink ami little to do, he 
was petfeelly sttlisfted. 

As dtty by day wc got closer to our desti¬ 
nation we left off making the wild guesses 
hitherto indttlged in :ts to the nature of the 
“ three years' Ireastire,’’ ami spoke sciircely 
at all about the ttffair. Nor, curiously enough, 
did it seetn to strike any of us that the man 
whose hypothetical hoard we were after might 
still be :ili\e and well, ;md wbitt fools we 
shoulil feel and look if that aetit«lly turned 
ottl to be the ease. 

Hut a-t, at last, after an uneventful light- 
wind p:i: sage, the Ruby rounded South Cai)c 
and stoisd along the nearly straight coa.st line 
backet! by the lofty mountains of the Owen 
.Stanley ranges, then T think that, judging by 
the faces of rnv friends and my own feelings, 
we were all more than dubious as to any 
Uingible result of our expedition. Nor were 
our liearis lightened when, presently, sonte 
fifty miles from Kaiser Wilhelm Hay, meeting 
a sm.all lugger manned fry a white skipper and 
five Kanakas, we thpught it safe to ask a 
(picstion. 

“ Bech ? Bech ? ” replied the captain, a 
tall, brown, grey-haired Knglishraan, who had 
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been trepang hunting around New Mecklen¬ 
burg. “ No, 1 don’t know the name. Lives 
at Wilhelm Bay ? Why, that must be 
‘ Cranky Jack the (ierman,’ as he’s called. 
I never saw him. But I’ve heard some 
prospectors as was warned off the territ’ry 
last summer yarnin’ ’bout him. Seems he’s 
always roamin’ around the bush, tappin’ trees 
and plantin’ out young ’uns, an’ what-not. 
Oh, mad, "mad as a bloomin’ hatter ! An’, 
let me tell you, lads, if you don’t want to 
lose that nice boat o’ yours, you’d best 
give this part o’ tlie country a wide berth. 
Kaisers is dead protectionists— no free trade 
about them jokers. They hunted me off the 
islands yonder in cpiick style. No man as 
don’t say yah for yes is wanted in their 
territ’ry. You bet 1 Could you let us have 
a (ample o’ days’ tucker to take me round 'o 
Samarai ? I’m clean run out.” 

We could and did provision him ; and in 
return he tried to force some .sea-slugs upon 
us. But he had only a very few, and we 
refused to take them, feeling in no humour 
just then to cater for Chinese. 

“ Well,” remarked Mowbray, as we 
slackened off the main-sheet again and put 
our helm up, whilst the captain wavt.d his 
hat and stood away on his course, “ I suppose 


we fiay as well see the thing out now we’ve 
come so far. As legatee I must execute the 
provisions of the will—treasure or no treasure 
—and bary the fellow, if he’s dead. But by 
■hAvenl^-if he .should be alive, and sane 
appreciate a joke, this one ought 
to a«lj||8!e him sufficiently ! ” 


CHAPTER IV. 

“ threk years’ trea.sure.” 

On the fourth* day after this meeting we 
turned into Kaiser Wilhelm Bay, with the 
lead constantly going until we brought up in 
ten fathoms ojrposite a dirty, muddy beach, 
lined with mangroves and dotted with clumps 
of driftwood. Towering skyward, but far 
inland, was a lofty range of tree-clad moun¬ 
tains, and between them aiid the sea .seemed 
one great unbroken expanse of forest country. 

Leaving Jim on baird, the three of us got 
into the dinghy and ])ulled off, armed with 
the only wca()on on the Ruby, a small bull¬ 
dog revolver, the |)roperty of Mowbray. 

For awhile, as we lay aground on a bank 
of stinking mud, which was the ne.arcst 
approach we could make to the shore, 
we saw nothing of any hnilding where, 
according to the plan, one should have been. 

Hut at length Paxton detected the shape 
of a house perched on a little hluff and 
nearly hidden in greenery. 

Jumping out over our knees in black ooze, 
we hauled tlie dinghy u]) and floundered 
ashore some, two hundred yards of hard 
struggling, to say nothing of the mo.stpiitoes 
that came at us in savage clouds. 

“ A picnic !” 
gasped Mowbray, 
as at last we 
reached the shingle 
and |iut our hoots 
on. " y\nd a fit 
ending to the ex¬ 
pedition 1 ” 

“ Wait a bit,” 
replied Paxton, 
slajijiing himsrtll 
furiously. “Ata'I 
events, well call 
on the madman 
and congratulate 
him on his choice 
of a country resi- 
d(;nce. And, I say, 
isn’t that the Ger¬ 
man flag over 
yonder}” 

“ Remains of it,” 
said Mowbray, 
staring to where, on our right, over some 
low tree-tops, waved a few red, white, and 
black tatters. 

After a rest we made off along the beach— 
three dilapidated-looking customers enough, 
mud-incrusted, clad in clothes the jroorest 
beggar in Sydney would have turned his nose 
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up vit; and each surrounded l)y his own 
jjarticular swarm of big, grey blood suckers. 

I’rcseiitly, climbing the little bank and 
forciiig our way thrtnigh a l<jt of thick bushes 
;ind young undcrgrowtli, \\\: stood in front of 
a houst^ a two-rooincd ruin, built on si.v-foot 
piles,and shadowed by a noble great tree with 
broail and glossy leaves’ - exactly as in tin- 
sketch Mounting the ladder, we found 
ourselves on a veranda full ol holes and gaps. 

1 he thatch ol sago jialin leaxes, loo, b.'id lallen 
in several places, and in olhiTS was only ki-pl 
Ironi doing so by bamboos wilii a Hat board 
nailed to their tops. A sirctcher of .sai king, 
some cooking utensils, a (pianlityof gourds, 
ca.Iabashes, and clay pots, evidently of natixe 
inanulacture ; a few (lerman newspapers a 
yciir oUl, a rusty double barrelled gun, and 
dirt, dirt, exerywbere, ccjinpleled the in¬ 
ventory. 

Originally the house had been xvell enough, 
but negleet ;is much as the climate bad 
xvreeked it. 

“ Xobodv a. home,’’ remarked I’axlon, 
hurriedly turning up his trousi’i.s, “except 
Ileas. Imp'Oiled, | presume. ,\nd a credit 
to the ralhcrland ! Any more luxuries, 1 
xvonder ? ’’ 

“Tile < iermans," replied Mowbray, as we 
shook and scrau hed ourselxes outside again, 
“who named such a Ciod loisaken, pest 
inlesteil boll- alter their bmperor must haxcr 
h.ad a queer sense of a|i|)inpria(eness.'' 

"(.'xuue along," I .s.dd, baring turni-d mv 
clothes and ]iut them on again inadi'oulas 
the s|)eediest wav of routing the jumping 
hordes, “I’m getting tired. bet us hare a 
look for the ca\e. I’eihaps the tenant has 
shilled his i|uarleis to that. " 

“ Not a bit of it," growled .Mowbrax', “he's 
eaten eaten skin ami bone by his infernal 
conqiatnols a l.ite that will be ours unless 
xxa liurry ! 

'I'aking a lim- from the centre pile, xvi’ 
fought our xvay through ihi’ underbrush jiast, 
a cooking shed with a great heap of ashes 
undi..rncath il, and do/ens of shalloxv clay 
Jems, some rouid, some oxtd, ;md about the 
size of a common milk-ilish. Then, all at 
once, .'.'oxvbiax', leading, shouted: “The 
c.ixe ' the eaxe i " and in a minute or two xve 
stood iiefon a l l.u k hole in a limestone 
ridge quite plain to see. .Ml around grexv 
the dense jui.gle. steaming in the midday 
heat, .'xnls, nig',’ n. (l, and black, moved up 
in battalions to inspect us : mosquitoes tind 
nil s l)U//eil and Ivamijied ;ind bit ; a red and 
green parrot sat on a bough and scrcanied at 
US. Tin reVas no alteinpt at concealing the 
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mouth of the cave. Indeed, we pre.sently :, 
hit upon a regular path running from it to ! 
the hut, but noxv green with rank weeds and 
grass. ^ 

“ The poorest hidilcn treasnre-[)uzzle I’ve ? 
ever hetird of,” commented Mowbray, striking'? 
a match and entering, folloxvcd by Paxton < 
and myself. “Wouldn't pass mnster on a. 

small boy. Falk about au anti-climax-” 

J!ut licre he started back xvith an oath, 
exclaiming that he.h.\d Iroddcif on a dead 
body. In a minute xve were all three outside 
again. 

“ Tut, tut," .said Mpxvhray, irritably and 
unjustly. “ W’hat are you running ,iway for? 
It’s only a dead man. lint 1 wish we had a 
candle or something. I thln’t we sec a lamp 
in die hut? Will .soniehody fetch it?” 

In a fexv luinutcs I returned with an 
carthcnxvare boxvl full of cocoanut oil in ' 
xvliicli swam a wick, l.ightiirg this, we 
entered once more. 

.Sure enougli, not far inside the cave lay 
a man, his head pillowed on a folded rug. 

great xvliite heard almost covered his face, 
reaching from the t:liLck bones over mouth , 
and 1 bill and falling in a tangled mat on 
his chest. His bead was ([uite bald. He 
lav straight, bis hands crossed on bis breast, 
bis lips parted in a quiet smile. A natural 
death, cxidcnlly. And evcryxvlicn’ around 
him, and far away back of him, xvcrc piled , 
stacks and heaps of xvliilisli-grcy looking 
objects, each sonicxvhat the shape of a Dutch 
cheese, but differing widely in si/.e. 'I’he . 
cavern xv.ns broad and lol'tv, and its further 
end, so far as einild be tliscernetl in the dim 
liglil, was filled xvith the things xvhose mass 
reaclu’d nearly to the roof. 

“ I'dierhardt P.ceb, 1 [iresiime,” muttered 
Moxvbrax', bolding the liglu. to llic tpiiet face, 

“ ii/ZiM (hanky Jack the (lerman. Hut what 
in tile name of all tlial’s curious are thoSe 
ibiiigs? rile maniac's hidden treasure?” • 
"A tveasme, indeed 1” suddenly exclaimed 
Paxton, xvho liad picked up one of the lumps 
and xvas closely scrutini/ing it. “ Do you 
kiioxv xvbat this is? It's india-rubber, and, as 
far as I can judge, of the xery finest ciuality 
x’cpial to anything I ever saxv in Brazil, and 
t'' cnty times the size the)’ make the raw stuff 
into there.” 

“Well,” saitl Moxvhray, indifferently, “it’s 
of no use to u.s, that 1 knoxy of. We don’t 
oxvn a factory for making garden-hose and 
goloshes, (hime along, let’s plant, the old 
chap and clear out o’ this.” 

“ Hut, man alive 1,” al nost .shouted Paxton, 
becoming excited for once in his life. “ You 
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don’t understand. 
See! there’s Av/.s 
and D/is of the 
stuff liere ! And 
it’s wortli five 
sliillings a pound 
at the least, and 
constantly rising 
in 1 trice ! 1 ,ook 

at this liinif) J’in 
holding! It can’t 
weigh less than 
twenty pounds, 
and must be 
worth five or si.s 
sterling. Now- 
look around you 
at the big heaps 
of similar ones 
there are, anti of 
larger si/e, too ! 
Diretalyl noticed 
all those cbiy 
pans and eala 
bashes, and the 
great lig over the 
hut, anti ri-mem 
ficred whtit the 
cilow in till' lug¬ 
ger said about 
tapping trees, i 
began to tumble 
to the securt. The 
tree was one of 



riding uiion. Ihit 
before Paxton 
ex|)lained we did 
ntit know that the 
world’s .stipjily of 
caoutchouc was 
running short, 
and the price 
c o n s e i| ti e n 11 y 
running up in 
such fashion that 
a stock such as 
lay tiround us 
actually meant ti 
small fortune. 

.Still, there 
wasn't enough 
glitter about the 
thing to induce 
enthusiasm ; and 
though Paxton 
coininced us, we 
loidt our lurk 
sobedt enough. 
I'nilenieath the 
great tree w i.- 
buried I he <dd 
man. deep as he 
(■ o u I il ha V e 
wished. .'Xiul then 
we Set to and 
loaded the 
working night 
and da V, with 


the finest spei.’imens tif I'lastiio I ever 

saw. ’That dead man discovered a forest 
ol them, |ierha|)s, not far awav. I )is 
covered, evidently, also a very perlect form 
of coagulation far before the ones in 
common use. Three years’ treasure ? 1 

should .sav .so I Perhaps twenty or thirty 
tons ! 'riiink of it I And I know what 
Tin talking about '. Pure ? 1 should 

smile ! Tofik ! ” anil Paxton bounced the 
big lump till it flew off the ground like a 
football. 

This was probably tiie longest speech 
Paxton had ever made in bis life; and 
certainly it was to some purpose. Vaguely, 
Mowbray and myself knew that india-rubber 
was a vegetable |)roduct ; that it was used in 
many way.s, from erasing pencil marks to 


much anxious watching lest a (iei man gun¬ 
boat should suddenly appear and ronliscali: 
the whole outfit. 

Put we got the lot s.iteK on boaid and 
tnvay. Nor w.e, Paxton mistaken in any of 
his as.sertions except in tin- matti-i ol prii c. 
J'here were twenty tile tons of caoutchouc, 
and it brought six shillings a pound : a figure 
that, after paying all expenses, left us with 
eonsiilerably over 5 , 000 as eaeh man’s .share 
of the dead gatherer’s hoard. 

We are now, thanks to the “ri.se” thus 
made, all three i.if us comiiarativclv wealthy 
men. And when we meet “under the fishes,” 
w'hich is [iretty ...fteii, we never part without 
drinking to each odur, muttering, meanwhile, 
a shibboleth of wnich |ieople around can make 
nothing- -“ (.iaoutchoue ! ” 




Trufflc-Hnufing icith Pigs and Dogs. 

Hv M. DiNORIIKN (’.Ull'I'ITH. 


HI') wurd “ luiiUin'^ ” apyx-als 
Id HnyylisluiRii all the world 
o\L-r. 'I'lie Dame may be bit' 
or sTiiall, aiiNthiiig from a fox 
to an (.Irphanl, it matters little 
it it affords good sysirt. 

I’robably Init few, if tiny, of our readers 
hat e taki-n part in, or wittiessed, a truftle 
hunt, a ii(.)vel atid somewhat ;mutsitig spoil, 
possessing nianv adtanlagis. It eat) he 
indulged in by rich and poor, m;m, woman, 
or ehild, without (ianger to life or limb so 
lar from this being tin- ease, it is invigorating 
and he.'illltiul, and has the a<lihlional advan* 
tage of Ijeing .-I times extremely [irofitalile. 


Then we came across a pile of hampers, 
[wcked and kilxtlled ready fop dispatch by 
rail, around which a still stronger odour 
lingered, so at last wc asked the man in 
charge of them what they contained. 

“ Truffles,’' was tin; rt:ply. 

Now we kiR'w and would never forget the 
smell of this delicacy. We learnt that a truffle 
market had been held that morning, beginning 
at seven, ajid that it was then (rver. “But 
many of the big buyiTS do iheii business over 
there at the (iafe de t iommercc, giving their 
ordeis to well-known trnftlers without seeing 
samples,” eontinued our kind informant. 

We remembered that our real errand in 




The I'esl truffle hunting eeiitrt; in Tmiti’e 
is the l)e|)arlmenl of the X’anehise, where the 
annual lind ateiagi's i)oo,ooolb. During 
the last hunting season- whieh commenees 
in Nftvember and ends in March - we visited 
the V.'Uieliise, choosing the pielures(|ne old 
town ol (iaritentras: as our he,id-(|uarters, it* 
being also the pri.a'ipal Iruffle market. 

W.‘ arrived there on a m.irket day. It 
was busy scene the stn-ets crowded with 
carts, i>eop!e, and goods for sale. The air 
was heivv with .m indescribable perfume, 
wliich became ‘lunter or stronger as we 
moved along. Now and again a man or 
woman wotild pass us. balancing on their 
heads several empty crates or baskets, and 
that odour became for the moment more 
pungent. 


the market was to meet a triifTle farmer who 
had piomised to initiate us into the mysteric.s 
of tniflle hunting, and the cafe seemed to be 
the most likr'lv place to find him. It was 
evidently a favourite nsort, for not only was 
every room full, but the pavement wa.s so 
< rowded that it was only with great difficulty 
We could elbow our way through. 'I’hc babel 
of bargaining, of greeting, and the shouting 
( f orders for coffee and oth(;r beverages was 
ilealeiiing, reminding one of the Paris Bourse 
or the ,Sto('k D.xchange in London. A pant¬ 
ing waiter captured our farmer for us, after 
we had e.xhausled oiirsehe.s in the attempt, 
and we tirranged to drivt; over to his place 
early on the following morning. 

“ What is the meaiiing of all this noise 
and exeitemeiitwe iti'iiiired. 
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“This is a iiarticularly important market,” 
sras the reply, “and it is at this caf<5 that 
wine growers meet to bargain for vine roots; 
as it is now the planting season. A great 
business is done in truffles here also.” 

Next morning .saw us on our way to a 
truffle hunt; our destination was Hedoin, 
one of the many picturesque villages that 
nestle at the foot of snow-capped Mount 
Ventoux, about ten miles distant from Car- 
pentras. 'lire inhabitants of these villages 
all collect truffles, and during the season, as 
soon as it is light, there is a perfect exodus 
of men, women, chtldrcn, pigs, and dogs. 


her lunch of dry bread and home-made wine, 
while her pore rested at her feet. 

On our arrival at Itedoin we were most 
kindly received by our farmer and his sister, 
whose bearing and manners were those of a 
grande dame. This was not surprising, for 
she and her brother were descendetl from a 
noble Oreek family, Patras de Raxis, our 
host being the Comte de ]'’la.ssan, and his 
uncle a colonel in the Pajial (iuard. While 
our farmer hurried off to jjreirare for the 
expedition his sister busied herself in pro¬ 
viding us with hot coffee and charcoal stoves 
for our feet. “ You are favoured with just 
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They keep together until they reach the 
neighbourhood of the truffle grounds; then 
the little parties seiiarate, for pigs do not 
hunt well in ()acks. 

Slowly you sec them climbing up Mount 
'Ventoux, whose sides, uj) to within about 
twelve yards of the summit, look as if they 
had been ploughed, this being the handiwork 
of the truffle-hunting pig. Now and again a 
solitary figure might be seen sharply sil 
hbuetted against the blue sky. We passed 
good-looking young men in blouses and 
berets, each accompanied by a dog and 
jparrying truffle bags and hoes. A comely 
woman, seated by the wayside, was enjoying 


the right weather,” she remarked, “ and wilt 
have good s|)ort, for the scent docs not lie 
every day, you know.” 

Just then we received the summons to 
start, and joined our host, who, stick in 
hand and carrying two bags, one empty (or 
the truffles, the other containing acorns—the 
use of which will be explaiiual later—led the 
way with a pig, a matronly-looking animal, 
long, lanky, and bad - tempered, that with 
considerable difficulty had i>een roused from 
her morning siesta. 'I’he lady resented 
having to go out, aiv.l consccpienlly was as 
disagreeable and contnary as a pig can be. 

Our march was long and very' tedious, for 
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the pig would not liurry, and the air was 
keen ; often bad the wretched animal to be 
reminded with llie stick that she was out for 
work and not for pleasure: but the lady only 
grunted and grumbled, and occasionally 
stojtped still to admire the scenery or to 
think. At last we reached the hunting 
ground, a ])lantation of' small but bushy 
oak trees planted at regular intervals, the 
ground surrounding them being very stony. 

The pig sulked no more, but with many a 
wag of her tightly curled tail and grunts of 
satisfaction made for the ])lantation, selected 
a tree and began digging. With her snout 
she quickly made a large hole, scatter- 


S®S 

until the bag was nearly full. The uneartlj* 
ing of every truffle was rewarded with tt^ 
or three acorns. 

ITom oak to oak the pig wandered 
and we followed, every digging resulting in a 
find. 

“This is an artificial trufficre" said our 
farmer. “ Now we will go farther into the 
mountain, when you will sec other pigs at 
work, on the natural ground, and dogs too; 
but the dogs only point, and we have to dig 
for the fruit.” 

“ What kind are the dogs ? ” 

“ Bassett hounds priiu.ipally, and we also 
use a sheep-dog of a jteeuliar breed.” 



nil-: Tv\i> MMruttiK'v oj' i.K-mjNrjNti—rm-; mkn on tum mci'T akf m.mi-i tiviNii a ihm;; thk onk on thk uKiiix A pig# 

From a l*hatoaraiiii- 


ing earth and stones right and left. The 
farmer, who is intently watching the operation, 
Stoops down quickly, gives the animal a tap 
on the snout, and puts a few acorns before 
her, then fishes out of the hole a potato-like 
bulb nearly the size of a hen’s egg, deep 
purple in colour and covered with little 
warts ; inside it is grey, veined with while, 
like marble. This we were informed 
was a good specimen of valuable black 
trulTli... of good sba|)e, firm, and of 
exquisite odour. It mii.st be understood 
there are truffles and truffles, jiatrieian 
and plebeian, with many grades in between, 
but tho.‘'e of tne 'Vauclusc are the creme de la 
crime of truffles. 

The pig continued mining, and opened 
out a trench that proved a rich find and 
kept us haid at work picking up truffles 


We came across many women with pigs 
on the mountain side, and they all agreed it 
was a record day, and their bags were fairly 
full. Old men and women usually hunt with 
pigs, but young men prefer the dogs and the 
trouble of digging. 'I'he itroce.ss of finding 
the truffles was exactly the .same on the 
mountain as on the artificial farm.s, but the 
area was greater, and the results le.ss satis¬ 
factory. 

Bigs are passionately fond of truffles, and 
tlu' acorns are a “ sop to Cerberus ’’ to pre¬ 
vent them from eating their find, as we saw 
when, attracting the attention of the farmer 
for a moment, the pig dug out a truffle and 
ate ii with a grin of self-satisfaction that was 
inimitable. 

Young pigs begin theic education in truffle¬ 
hunting when a month old ; they accompany 
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their mothers, and are initiated into all its 
mysteries. Some are so \velt trained that 
they will dig, find the truffle, seize it with 
their teeth and throw it on one side; but 
these educated pigs are more often met with 
on artificial farms. 

Every French pig takes kindly to this kind 
of work, and can kee[) on at it for a long day 
with no refreshment, except a good meal 
before starting in the morning and the three 
or four acorns which are given as a reward 
for every find. 'J'he dogs go more quickly, 
and are easier to manage and lead. 

“ You must notieu',’' said our farmer, “ that 
truffles can only lie found within the circle 
shaded by the branches of'the trees, and 


every nook is explored. Yet the demand 
is well ahead of the supply. To take a 
medium year ih<; sale of truffles in the Place 
of Carpentras, from December to March, 
amounted to two million francs—that is with¬ 
out counting those supplied to hotels and for 
[irivate consumption, nor those sold in the 
little country markets. Thus it will be seen 
that this industry is a very important factor 
in the prosperity of the country. 

On our remarking that it si-emed a pity 
for such large tracts of ground to be useless 
for so many months in the year, the rei)ly 
was ; “ lint truffli:s ari' not our only harvest ; 
before their season I'ommences we gather 
hundreds of kilogrammes of mushrooms; 
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those nearest the trunks are always the 
largest. When we cut the branches wit find 
no truffles until they have grown again to 
their old dimensions.” 

The value of the “ Diamaut de la cuisine" 
as a Fretich wit and. gourmet calls the truffle, 
has wonderfully inerea.sed during.the last 
forty years. They were sold before that 
period in the market at Car[)enlras for from 
four to five francs the two pounds; now the 
price ranges from twenty to forty francs 
ib'r the same quantity. The increase in 
price has naturally given a great impetus to 
tt^e truffle■ collecting industry. In forme: 
years thousands were left to rot in the 
ground, now every villager collects, and 


they are very large and of most delicate 
flavour.” It seemed almost incrcdihle that 
they could grow in such ground and force 
their way up between the stones. 

Mushroom gathering and truffle hunting are 
also varied by edible snail collecting. These 
are found in great quantities in holes in the 
walls, or in hollow trees, and are a greatly 
appreciated dainty They can be purchased, 
ready prepared, at any pork butcher’.s. Snails 
and truffles, in one form or another, will be 
found on the menu of efery hotel in the 
Vaucluse. 

Certain kinds of truffles are found in 
England, but they are of very inferior 
quality; but on account of being much 
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cheaper tlian the black truffles they can he 
liought at from as. to 3 s. a |)oumJ. They 
are often preserved and sold as French 
truffles. ’J'hese are gathered in the summer, 
and are found almost on the surface of the 
ground. In hipping Forest false truffles 
grow in large quantities above the ground. 
Tlu'.sc are collected and sold to the .small 
fon.’ign restaurants. 'J'he odour is very 
.strong and disagreeable. 

\V(: learned that,the black truffles are not 
sold much in I'ingland, as they are too 
e.xpen.-'ive, and gastronomy has not been 
suilieiently studied to enable ibe general 
juiblic to distinguish and appreciau? the 
difference beivver n tin- delicious blai k truffle 
and the connnon and clieaper red, grey, or 
white ones. W'e hardly r ver .see the Ijiaek 
truffli'S in their Ire.sh slate, as they will only 
keep good for eight ilavs, so they are usually 
lueserved in tins for r \])ort. 

We saw little baskets containing about two 
pounds of fresh IrnflUrs, of the retail valui- of 
^,3, being dis[ialchcd to JJelgiinn, (ierinany, 
ainl t(j I’aris, the latter aloiw eonsutning fioin 
sevi-n to eight million francs’ worth every 
year. It is in the I’aris market that the 
retail prici' of the tiuflks is lised. The 
vcarlv increasing demand for this aiqretizing 
dainty inspircrl an enter|irising eiti/en of 
(larpenirn., to expr'riment on eullivaling it 
artiticitdl)’. .At this time - that is about lifiy 
years ago—truffles wrie of no iniciest to 
anyone except to those who collected or sold 
them ; but the lesults of .M. Kousseati's 
cxperiniint |iroduced a great sensation, for 
they meant the future of the country. 
(.Airnmissions were appointed to visit and 
report on the artificial Initiihis and the 
system of the originator. .Agriciilltirisls 
and naturalists woke up to the fact that 
nt) one kiu'W much about Iriifllcs, nor how 
they were produceil, and the (|iiestion became 
the tripic of the day. .Scientists argued and 
quarrelU'd, but could conic to no definite 
agreement on the subject. M. Koussi’au 
cared little for llie seientilic side of the 
truffle , blit he di monsliali<1 in a [iraclical 
manner that ho could grow them, and anyone 
wa., W 'v oine to know how. 

He liai.l one day made a great discovery 
when journevirig in the country a little 
otit.side rarpentras, and that was that truffles 
only grew under:, certain species of oaks. 
The idea occiured to him of picking the 
acorns off those trees and sowing them. It 
is Si, id that the powcr’of producing truffles 
is hereditary, and can be transmitted from 
tree to tree, that trees grown from acorns 


gathered from a truffle-oak will produce 
truffle.s, and of the same kind as those from 
the parent tree. The idea of starting an 
artificial trvjfiae hy such means wa.s much 
ridiculed. 

“ Why,” one truffle merchant said, “ a truffle 
is like a potato and can be grown in the 
.same way if cut iij) and planted in (iroperly 
prepared ground ; this ] will prove, as 1 am 
going to do it.” 

Me did, hut no truffles have appeared from 
that day to this. 

iM. Roii.s.seati stoorl firm as the apostle 
of his own creed. He owned a plot of 
ground that was not favouiable for grain, and 
never reitii iK tl him more than i per acre. 

He sowed the aeons in November 
close tvigetlier in furrows about six yards 
apart and rtiiiiiing lioni north to south. 
I'issciitial conditions for the jiroduclion of 
good tiiiflfles are a moderate warmth, not too 
niiich liumidily nor too great dryness. 
Condition necessary for the cultivator— 
patience- for he could not hope to .see any 
results (or Irom six to ten ycais. 'I'he best 
truffles are only found from the seventh year. 

'File object of sowing tiic acorns .so closely 
was that, as tbey alw.ays attract rats, a great 
number would lie destroyed, and the young 
|>lants could easily be thinned as they grew. 

In order not to lose by the long wait 
between sovviitg the oak and gathering 
the expeelcd luodiiet M. Rousseau planted 
vines between the furrows, and tliey in the 
.seven years produced sufficient fruit to more 
than repay the cost of r ulture. Although at 
the end of ten years or so the vines were 
choked by the roots of the oaks, they had 
served llieir |)iirpose. 

(ileal caie must he taken not to put 
maiuire imar the roots of the yvjung trees, for 
it would be fatal to the tiriffles. A remark¬ 
able pbcnomeiia takes place alioiit the filth 
year. 'J'lic coais.e glass which grows round 
the roots of the oaks disa))j)ears entirely. 
'I'his is a sure sign that truffles are beginning 
to appear, as the ground then round the oaks 
is always sterile and bare, and no vegetation 
whatever will grow. This is a simple method 
of distingiiisliing tnifflc-oaks from others. 

Five years after tire first /ntfficre was laid 
out M. Rousseau started a second on six 
acres of ground, and two years later was able 
to si'nd from his first plantation some won¬ 
derful speeiniens of truffles to the Universal 
Fixhibition. “ 'I'hese were obtained,” he 
explained, “ in a young oak wood that was 
planted expressly for the purpose of ] ro- 
duciiig truffles.” They were of exceptional 
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size and quality, and had a delicious per¬ 
fume. 'I'he sensation they caused re[)aid all 
the trouble and the ridicule which their culti 
vator had experienced ; pliotographs of them 
appeared in all the papers, and a special 
agricultural connnission was ai)pointcd to go 
to f.’ar))cntras and witness a hunt in the 
artificial irNfficrcs. Several ))igs and one 
perfectly-trained dog were ready on the 
premises, and in presence of the committee 
in less than three hotirs 34lh. of splendid 
truffles -4110 nicdiuin ones were as large as a 
hen’s egg -were obtained in this plantation 
of thirteen acres. These were sent to Paris, 
and fetched, at the wholesale price, ^17. 
The land that only a few years previously had 
returned only ^,'1 per acre is now bringing in 
;^'4o per acre, the value of the trees not 
included. 

At a hunt we witnessed at this tmffihe 
with two very big sows the result, after two 
hours’ smart work, was 50!!). of truffles, which 
were sold fur ^^37 10s., and very nearly the 


same quantity had been obtained the day 
liefore. 

M. Rousseau has made a handsome 
forlune out of his clever experiment, and his 
examine has been followed by many fanners. 
The (lovernment have also started planting 
truffle oaks, and before long Mount \ entoux 
to its summit will hi- a forest of oaks. There 
is already a tlomnnmal forest of i,Soo acres 
rented out to twenty-six proprietors, hut the 
tniflles are not as large as on the better 
cttltured grounds in (.kirpentras, nor is the 
peifnnu.' so strong. 

U'e left (-'arpentras with the wild idea of 
starting a irufjihe in Ihigland and being here 
the pioneers of a new rural industry that 
would revohttionize the agricultural districts 
- of being public benefactors. f\’e even 
])lanned the monument which a grateful 
country would erect in out honour, after 
we had retired on an immense fortune. 
The scheme and its results is still a beautiful 
dream. ' 
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By H. G. AVells. 

Mbnippus: “Three tbousAnd Htadia from the earth io the moon. . . . Marvel noi. my comrade, if I appear lalkiiu; to you 
on Miperterrestrial and aerial topics. The and the Hhnrt of the matter » that 1 am running over the onier of a Journey 
1 have lately made.'* —Lucian's iCAKi>MKMi’i'Us. 


CHAI’TKR I. 

MR. Ill'llFORI) MEE'I'S MR. CAVOR AT I.Y.MPNE. 

S 1 sit down to write here, 
amidst the sliadows of vine 
leaves under the blue sky of 
Southern Italy, it eonies to 
me with a certain (luality of 
astonishment that my jiar- 
tieipation in the.se amazing adventures of 
Mr. favor was, after all, the outcome of the 
pure.st accident. It might have been anyone. 
I fell into these things at a time when 1 
thought ni'seh removed from tlie slightest 
possibility o( di.sturbing experieiiee.s. I had 
gone to Lympne because I had imagined 
it the most uneventful |)laee in the world. 
“ Here, at any rate,” said 1 , “ 1 shall find 
piatee and a ehaiuT' to work ! ” 

And this book is the setiuel. .So utUaly at 
variance is Destiny with all the 


there is invariably a certain anMiunt of giy<6 
and take, and it fell to me finally to do tli3 
giving reluctantly enough. Kven WhOn i 1 
had got out of everything one cantankerous 
creditor saw fit to be malignant. It seemed 
to me at last that there was nothing for it 
but to write a play, unless I wanted to 
drudge for my living as a clerk. J know 
there is nothing a man can do outside 
legitimate business transactions that has sudt 
•opulent possibilities. 1 had, indeed, got. iritoi 
the habit of regarding this unwritten dramSi 
as a coiivenient little re.serve put by for a 
rainy day. 'I’Jiat rainy day had come. 

1 soon discovered that writing'a play was 
a longer business than 1 had supposed—at 
first 1 had reckoned ten days for it—and' tt 
was to have a pieda-terre while it was iia 
hand that I came to 1-ympne. I reckoned 


little p'lans of men. 

1 may iierliaps mention lieie 
that very recently 1 had come 
an ugly eroiiper in eerlatn liiisi 
ness enterpn.ses. Sitting now 
surrounded by all the eireum 
stances of wealth, there is a 
luxury in admitting my ex¬ 
tremity. I can admit even that 
to a certain extent my disasters 
were coneeivalily of my own 
making. It may he there are 
directions in which I have some 
capacity, hut the conduct of 
business operations is not 
among these. Tn those days 1 
was young. I am young still 
in years, hut the things that 
have happened to me have 
rUblred something of the youth 
from :-iiy mind. \A hether they 
have broughf any wisdom to 
light below it is a more doubtful 
matter. 

It is scarcely necessary to go 
into the details of the speitula- 
tions that landed me at Lymime, 
^ JMowtwlays even about 

business trawsaetions there is a 
^mng spic^ of adventure. 1 
took 4i»cs. in diese things 
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Iwyself lucky in getting that little bungalow, 
if it on a three years’ agreement. I put in 
iji few sticks of furniture, and while the play 
;i*fas in hand 1 did my own cooking. My 
it^king would have shocked Mrs. Bond. I 
■iisKi a coffee-pot, a saucepan for eggs and one 
potatoes, and a frying-pan for sausages 
’ and bacon. Such was tlie sinii)le apparatus 
iinf my comfort. Kor the rest 1 laid in an 
jieighteen-gallon cask of beer on credit, and 
i trustfiti Iraker came each day. It was not, 

' perhaps, in the style pf Syharis, hut 1 liave 
had worse times. 

Certainly if anyone wants solitude the 
place is Lympne. It is in the clay part of 
JCent, and my bungalow stood on the edge 
of an old sea cliff and stared across the flats 
of Romney Marsh at the sea. In very wet 
weather the place is almost inaccessible, and 
I have heard that at times the postman used 
to traverse the more succulent portions of his 
route with boards upon his feel.. 1 never saw 
him doing so, but 1 can rpiitc imagine it. 
hOutside the doors of the few cottages and 
ihouscs that make np the present village big 
birch besoms are stuck to wi[)e off the worst 
of the clay, which will give some idea of the 
texture of the district. 1 do\il)t it the place 
' would be there at all if it were not a fading 
memory of things gone for ever. 

It was the big port of Eng¬ 
land in Roman times, I’ortus 
Lemanus, and now the si.a is four 
miles away. All down thestee]) 
hill are boulders and masses of 
Roman brickwork, and from it 
old 'VVatling Street, still paved in 
' pl’aces, starts like an arrow to the 
■north. I used to stand on the hill 
.'and think of it all the galle>s 
and' legions, the captives and 
^officials, the. women and tradcas, 

'.the speculators like myself, all 
,f ithe swarm and tumult that cank; 

:?t;iariking in and out of the har¬ 
bour. And now just a few lumps 
yof rubble on a grassy slope and 
.a dieep or two—and me ! And 
.'where the port had been were 
' fbe lev'els of the marsh, sweeping 
Vround in a broad curve to distant 
vDhngeness, and dotted here and 
with tree clumps and the 
towers of old mediaeval 
ijijfosips 'that are following Lemanus 
I towards extinction. 

'Iinjat outlook on the marsh 
l^frjndced, one of the finest 
^ - i haVe ever seen. I 
■ •V’ti ■' 


suppose Dungeness was fifteen miles away; 
it lay like a raft on the sea, and farther 
westward were the hills- by Hastings under 
the setting sun. Sometimes they hung close 
and clear, sometimes they were faded and 
low, and often the drift of the weather took 
them clean out of sight. And all the nearer 
parts of the marsh were laced and lit by 
diti'hes and canals. 

The window at which 1 worked looked 
over the skyline of this crest, and it was from 
this window that 1 first set eyes on C'avor. 
It was just as I was struggling, with my 
scenario, holding down my mind to the sheer 
hard work of it, and, naturally enough, he 
arrested my attraition. 

The sun had set, the sky was a vivid 
traiupiillily of green and yellow, and against 
that he came out black, the oddest little figure. 

He was a short, round bodied, thin-leggid 
little man with a jerky (jualily in his motions; 
he had seen fit to clothe his exiraorilinary 
mind in a cricket ea[), an overcoat, and 
cycling knickerbockers anil stockings. Why 
he ilid so I do not know, for he never 
cycled and he never played cricket. It was 
a fortuitous eoncurrenee of garments arising 
I know not how. Ib^ gesticulated' with his 
hands and arms, and jerked his head about 
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and buzzed. He buzzed like something 
electric. You never heard such buzzing. 
And ever and again he cleared his throat 
with a most extraordinary noise. 

There had been rain, and that spasmodic 
walk of liis was enhanced by the extreme 
slipperiness ol the footpath. Exactly as lie 
came against the sun he stopped, pulled out 
a watch, hesitated. Then, with a sort of 
convulsive gesture, he turned and retreated 
with every manifestation of baste, no longer 
gesticulating, but going with ample strides 
that showed the relatiiarly large si/e of his 
feet—they were, 1 riTiiember, grotesquely 
exaggerated in si/e by adhesive clay to the 
best possible advantage. 

This oeeurred on the first day ol my 
sojourn, when my play-writing energy was 
at its height, and 1 regarded the incident 
simply as an annoying distraction the waste 
of live minutes. I ri'turned to my scenario. 
Hut when next evening the apparition was 
repeated with remarkable jirecision, and 
again the next evening, and, indeed, every 
evening when rain was not falling, coner n- 
Iration upon the scenario heeame a r onsider 
able effort. “('onfound the man,” said 1. 
“ One would think he was learning to be a 
marionette,” and lor several evenings 1 
cursed him pretty heartily. 

Then my annoyance gave way to amaze 
meiit and curiosity. Why on earth should a 
man do this thing? On the fourteenth 
evening I could .stand it no longer, and so 
soon us he appeared 1 opened the I'rench 
window, crossed the veranda, and rlirected 
myself to the point where he invariably 
stopped. 

He had his watch out as I came up to 
him. He had a chubby, rubicund face, 
.vith reddish-brown eyes iireviously I had 
seen him only against the light. “One 
moment, sir,” said 1, as he turned. 

He stared. “One moment.” he said, 
“certainly. Or if you wish to speak to me 
for longer, and it is not asking too much 
your moment is iq) would it trouble you to 
accompany me ? ” 

“ Not in the least,” said 1 , placing myself 
Inside him. 

“ My habits are regular. My time for 
intercourse -limited.” 

“'I’his, 1 [irwsyme, is your time for 
exercise ? ” 

“ It is. 1 < omc here to enjoy the sunset.” 

“ You don’t.” 

“ Sir ? ” , 

“ You never look at it.” 

“H^ver look at it ? ” 


“No. I’ve w'atched you thirteen ni^ti|i|g 
and not once have you looked at the suntHK 
—not once.” . ; 

He knitted his brows like One who ignJ 
counters a problem. , 

“Well, I enjoy the sunlight-the 
sphere ■ 1 go along this path, through fhiMl 
gate he jerked his head over his shoiildlSt»' 

- -“and round.” , 

“ You don't. You ne\ cr have been. It*S'* 
all nonsense. There isn’t a way. To-night*, 
for instance - 

“Oh, to-night! I/ci me see. Ah ! I Just' 
glanced at my wiitch, saw that 1 had already; 
been out just tliree minutes over the preeis^ij 
half-hour, decided iheie was not time Ih'; 
go round, turned - ” 

“ \'oti always do.” 

He looked at me, rettected. “ Perhaps ,:i‘; 
do now 1 come to think of it . . 

Hut what wtis it you wanted to speak to m#” 
about?” ' 

“ Why^ this I ” 

“ This ? ” 

“Yes. Why do you doit? Every night- 

you cotne making a noise-” , 

“ Milking a tioisc ? ” 

“ Like this.” 1 imitated his buzzing noise,.: 
He looked at me, iind it was evident thft! 
buzzing awaketied distaste. “ Do I d^;i 
t/iat 1 ” he asked. 

“ I'.very blessed evening.” 

“ 1 had tio idea.” .ii 

He stopped dead. He regarded 
gravely. “(ian it be,” he said, “that lj; 
have formed a Habit ? ” 

“ IVell, it looks like it. Doesn’t it?” 

He lutlled down his lower lij) betweefl; 
finger and thitmh. He regarded a puddl^' 
at his feel. v? 

“ My mind is much occupied,” he saML 
“ .And yott watil to know why i Well, sir.-Ii 
i-an .assure you that not only do* I not knoiy 
why I do these things, but I did not 
know 1 did them. Come to think, it is 
as you say ; I never ha 7 r been l)eyond thfl|jtj 

field..And these ihinj's annoy you ? ”: 

Lor some reason 1 was beginning to relej^ 
towards him. “ Not I said, 

- -imagine yourself writing a ]>lay ! ” 

“ I couldn’t.” 

“ Well, anything that tieeds concentra^ 
tion.” . ' s 

“ Ah ! ” he said, “ of course,” and tne^ 
tated. His expression became so elofpiti^ 
of distress that I relented still more. 
all, there is a topcii of aggressioit-pi 
demanding of a man you don’t know whjf?]^ 
hums on a public footpath. 
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“ You see,” he said, weakly, “ il’s a habit.” 

“ Oh ! I recognise that.” 

“ 1 must stop it.” 

“But not if it jiuts you out. After all, I 
had no business it's something of a 
liberty.” 

“ Not at all, sir,’’ he said. “ Not at all. 
1 am greatly indebted to you. I should 
guard my.self against these things. In future 
I will. Could J trouble you once again? 
That noise ? ” 

“Something like this,” 1 said. “ZU'C/oo, 
auitzoo. Hut really, you know.—” 

“lam greatly obliged to you. In fact- 
1 know—1 am getting absurdly absent- 
minded. You are <iuite justifusl. sir — 
perfectly justified. Indeed, 1 am indebted to 
you. The thing shall 


he camcjto business. He wanted to buy me 
out of my bungalow. 

“ You see,” he said, “ 1 don’t blame you in 
the least, but you’ve destroyed a habit, anil it 
disorganizes my day. I’ve walked jiast her,.' 
for years -years. No doubt I’ve hummed 
.You’ve made all that imfiossible ! ” 

1 suggested he might try some other 
direction. 

“No. ’J'here is no other tlirection. This 
is the only one. I’ve inijuired. And now 
i very afternoon at four 1 come to a dead 
wall." 

“ Hut, my dear sir, if tin' thing is so im 
portant to you-’’ 

“ It’s vital. You see I'm I'm an investi 
gator. 1 am engaged in a scienlilie research. 

1 li\e " hi' iiau.sed, and 


end. And now, sir, I 
have already brought 
you farther than 1 
should have done." 

“1 do hope ni) im 
irertinence-’’ 

“Not at all, sir, not 
.at all.” 

W'e regarded each 
other for a moment. 1 
raised my hat and 
wished him a good¬ 
evening. He responded 
convulsively, and so we 
went our ways. 

At the stile I looked 
back at his reia-ding 
figure. His bearing had 
changed remarkably: he 
seemed lim|), shrunken. 
The contrast with his 
former gesticulal ing, 
,7.uz.zooing self took me 
‘in some absurd way as 
pariietic. 1 watched 
him out of sight. Then, 
wishing very heartily I 
had ke[»t to my own 
' Itusines.s, 1 rcturijed to 



seemed to think “just 
over there,’' he said, and 
|)oinled suddenly dan 
gerously near mv e\e. 

“ The house w ith white 
ihimneys that you see 
just over the trees. And 
my circumstances are 
abnormal abn(.irmal. 

1 am on the point of 
completing one of the 
mosi important demon 
siralions I can arsure 
\ou one ol Hw musf 
iiiipiii tatil d e mo ns I ra - 
lions that have ever 
been made. It reijuires 
constant thought, con 
slant mental ea.se, and 
activity. .And the after¬ 
noon was my brightest ■ 
t iine ! effen escing 
with new ideas new 
]>oinls of view." 

“ Hut why not come 
by still ? ” 

"It would be all 
different. I should be 
self conscious. 1 should 


■ my bungalow and my i_ 

jtlay. *■ I I.lH,Kl-,li IJ.WK AT 

. The next evening I 
saw' nothing of him, nor the ne.xt. Hut he 
was much in my mind, and it had 

r^t^red to me that as a sentimental comic 
iKiittWftCter he might serve a uselul purpose in 
^iMidevelojunent of my plot. The third day 
Kp^called upon me. 

time. I was puz.zled to think what hud 
him~hc made indifferent conversa¬ 
nt^ in fhe^most formal way—then abru[)tly 


’■ I I.lH,Kl-,li IJ.WK AT ms KIXKDINL. FlGL'Iit:. 


_ _ , think of you at your 

s laxKDiNL. FiGL'iit:." jilay watidiing me, 
irritated ! Instead of 
thinking of my work. . . . No! 1 must 

have tin; bungalow.” 

1 meditated. Naturally I vanted to think 
the matter over thorougltly before anything 
decisive was said. 1 was generally ready 
enough for business in those days, and sell¬ 
ing always attracted me; hut in tiu, first place 
it was not my bungalow, and even if I sold»it 
to him at a good price I might get incon- 
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vtnienced in the delivery of goods if the 
current owner got wind of the transaction ; 
and in the second I was well, undischarged. 
It was clearly a husiness that required 
delicate handling. Moreover, llic po.ssibility 
of his being in pursuit of some valuable 
invention also interested me. It occurred to 
me that I would like to know more of this 
research, not with any dishonest intention, 
but sinqily with an iilea that to know' what it 
was would l)e a reliel from [jlay-wriUiif;. I 
thrifw out feelers. 

lie was quite willing to supply informa 
tion. Indeed, once he was fairly under way 
•the conversation his auie a monologue. He 
talked like .'i man long pi-nl up, who has had 


mathematics, computing on an envelope with 
a co|>ying-ink pencil, in a manner that made 
it hard even to seem to understand. “ Ves,” 
I said. “Yes. C.o on!” Nevertheless I 
made out enough to convini'e me that he 
was no mere ciank playing at discoveries. 
In spite of his crank like appcaraticc there 
was a force about him that marie that 
impos.sible. Whatever it was, it was a thing 
with mechanical |K)ssibilities. He told me of 
a work-.shed he harl, and of three assistants, 
originally jobbing car[)enters, whcMii he had 
trained. Now, from the work shed to the 
patent office is ch-arly only one step. He 
invited me to see these things. 1 accepted 
readily, and took care, by a remark or so, to 
underline that. I'he proposed transfer of 
the bungalow leinaineil rery conveniently in 



' IIK lAl.KltO l.lKl. 


it over "■iiii himself .igain and again. He 
talked for iiearb au hour, and 1 must confess 
1 found it a pretty stiff bit of listening. 
But through it all there was the under- 
tone of satisfa tien one feels when one 
.i.s neglecting work one has set oneself. 
During that first interview 1 gathered very 
little of the drift of his work. Half his 
words were ttjchnicalities entirely strange to 
me, ^id he illustrated one or two points 
with what he was pleased to call .elementary 


suspense. 

At List he rose to di-part with an ajrology 
for the length of his call. Talking 
oviT his work was, he said, a pleasure 
enjoyed oiilv too rarely. It 'was not 
often he- loiind such an intelligent 
lisu-iier as myself; he iiiiiigled very 
little with prolessioiial seieiilifie nien. 

“ .So iiiiieh [letliiiess,” he explained ; 
“so niiieli intrigue! .And really, when 
one has an idea a novel, fertilizing 
idea . I don't wish to he unchari- 
table, hilt ■ ■ ’ 

1 am a man who believes in im¬ 
pulses. 1 made what was perhaps a 
rash projiositioii. I'lii; you must re- 
iiieiiiher that I had been .done, l)luy’- 
writiiig in 1 .yiiipne, lor fourteen day.s, 
and iny eoiiipuiietion for his ruined 
walk still hung about me. “ Why 
tiol, " .said 1, "tuake' this yoitr new habit? 
Ill the plaee of the one 1 s])oilt. At 
least until we can settle about the bun¬ 
galow. What you want is to .turn over 
your work in your mind. I'hat you have 
always done during your afternoon walk. 

I'iilortiiiiately that's over - you can’t get 
things liai'k as thev were. But why not 
come and talk about your work to me, use 
me as a sort ot wall against which you may 
throw your thoughts and catch them again? 
It’s certain 1 don't know enough to steal your 
idea myself and 1 know no scientific men.” 

I siop[)ed. He was considering. Bvidently 
the thing attracted him. “But I’m afraid I 
should txire you,’' he said. 

“ You lliink I’m too dull?’’ 

“Oh, no, but teehnicali'ies - ” 

“ .-Vnyhow, you have interested me im¬ 
mensely this afternoon.” 

“Of course it would be a great help to me. 
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Nothing clears up one’s ideas no niucli as 
explaining them. Hitherto. ” 

“ My dear sir, say no more.’’ 

“ Hut really, can you s[)are the lime ? ” 

“ There is no rest like change of occupa¬ 
tion," I said, with itrohmml conviction. 

The affair was over. On my veranda 
steps he turned. “ 1 arn greatly indehted to 
you, ” he .said. 

I made an interrogative noise. 

“ Vou have completely cured me of that 
ridiculous habit of humming," he explained. 

I think I said 1 was glad to be of any 
service to him, and he turnalaway. 

Immediately the train ol thought that our 
conversation had suggested must have 
resumed its sway. His arms began to ware- 
in their former fashion, 'I'lu! faint echo 
of “/,u//()o " came back to me on the 
breeze . 

Well, after all, that was not my aflair. 

Me came the next day, and again the next 
day after that, and delivercil two lectures on 
physics to our mutual satislaction. He talked 
with an ttir of being extrenudy lucid tibotil 
the “ether,’ and “tubes of force,’’ and 
“gravitational potential,’’ and things like 
that, and 1 sat in my other folding chair anti 
sijid “Yes," “(fo on," “I follow you,’’ to 
keep him going. 

It was tremendously difficult stuff, but I 
do not think he ever su.s|)ected how much 
I did not under.stand him. 'J'here were 
moments when 1 doubted whether I was well 
employed, l)ut at any rate I was resting from 
that confotindetl play. Now and then 
things gleamt-d on me clearly for a spare, 
only to vtinish just when 1 thought 1 h;td 
hold of them. .Sometimes my attention 
failed altogether, and I would give it u]), and 
sjt anil stare at him, wondering whether, after 
all, it wotild tint be better to use him tis a 
central figure in a good farce, and let all this 
Other stuff slide. .And then perchance 1 
would catch on again for a bit. 

At the earliest op[)oifunity 1 went to see 
bis hou.se. It was large and carelessly 
furnished ; there were no servants other than 
his three assistaavts, and his dietary and 
private life were characterized by a philo¬ 
sophical simplicity. He was a water-drinker, 
a vegetarian, and all those logical disciplinary 
things. Hut the sight of his etjuipment 
settled many doubts. It looked like business 
from cellar to attic- an amazing little place 
to find in an out-of-the-way village. The 
^otind-floor rooms contained benches and 
^^paratus, the bakehouse and scullery boiler 
i.jn’thvdevyloited into respectable furnaces. 


dynamos occupied the cellar, and there was 
a gasometer in the garden. He showed it to 
me with all the confiding zest of a man who 
has been living too much alone. His 
seclusion was overflowing now in an excess 
of confidence, and I had the good luck to be 
the reciiiicnt. 

The three assistants were i rcditabic spcci- 
mciis of the class of “handy men ’ irom 
wliich they carnc. (Amscientious if unintelli¬ 
gent, .strong, civil, and willing, ( tin-, Spargus, 
who did tlic cooking and all I he metal work, 
had been a sailor; a second, (libbs, was a 
joiner, ;nHl the third was an ex jobbing 
gardener and now general a.ssislant. 'I'bey 
Were the merest labourers. .\ll the intel¬ 
ligent work was done by (xivor. Tlu-irs was 
the dark(-st ignorance comjiared even with 
my nuiddird im|)ression. 

.And now, as to the nature of these in- 
ipiiries. Here, unliap|iily, comes a grave 
(liffieulty. 1 am no scientific expert, and it 
1 were to atti-mpt to .set lorth in the- highly 
scientific language of Mr. Cavor the aim to 
wltiili bis ex[K-riments tended 1 am afraid 
r should confuse not only the reader but 
mvsell, ami almost ceilainly 1 should make 
.some Vilunder that' would bring upon me 
tbe mockery of every ii[)-to date student of 
matbcinutical |)bysics in the country. The 
best thing 1 can do, llu-rclbrc, is, 1 think, to 
give my invpressions in my own ine-.xact Ian 
guage, without any attempt to wear a garment 
of knowledge to wliich 1 have no claim. 

The- object of Mr. Tavoi’s search was a 
substance that slioiild be “o|)a(|Uc’’- be 
tised some other word I have forgotten, but 
“oiiaqiic’’ conveys the idea to “all lorms 
of radiant energy.’' “ Radiant energy,’’ Jie 
made me understand, was anything like light 
or lu-at, or those Rbntgeii rays there vyas .so 
miR-li talk about a year or so ago, or the 
electric waves of Marconi, or gravitation. 
All tliesc things, be said, radiak out from 
centres and act on bodies at a disianci-, 
whence comes the term “ radiant energy.” 
Now, .almost all substances are ojiaciue to 
some form or other of radiant energy. (Hass, 
for example, is trans|»arent to light, but much 
less so to heal, so that it is useful as a fire 
screen ; and alum is transparent to light, but 
blocks heat comyilctcly. A solution of 
iodine in carbon bisulpiiide, on the other 
hand, completely blocks light, but is quite 
transparent to heat. It will hide a fire from 
you, but permit all its warmth to reach you. 
Metals are not only opaque .to light and 
heat, but also to electrical energy, which 
passes through both iodine solution and glass 
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almost as though they were not interposed. 
And so on. 

Now, ail known substances are “ trans¬ 
parent ” to grayitatif)!!. You can use screens 
of various sorts to cut off the light or heat or 
electrical intluence of the siln, or the warmth 
of the earth from anything ; you can screen 
things by sheets of nu-tal from Marconi’s 
ray.s, but nothing will cut off the gravitational 
attraraion ol the ‘sun or the gravitational 
attraction of the earth. \'et why there 
should lie nothing is bard to saw ('a\or did 
not sec why such a substance did not exist, 
and ei'rtainly I eoubi not tell him. 1 bad 
never tbougbt <il sucb a possiliilitv lnHore. 
He showed me by calculations on pa|K’r, 
whii'b I.ord Kelvin, no doubt, or Professor 
l.odgc or Professor Karl Pearson, or any of 
those great scicntilic |)eople might have 
understood, but which simply rediKvd me 
to a hopeless muddle, that not only "as 
such ;i suhstaii'c possible-, hut that it 
must .satisfy ecrt.iln conditions. It was 
an .amazing piece of la-asoning. Much 
as it ama/.eil tntd e.xeixised me at the 
time, it would he im|)ossible to reproduce 
it lu-re. “ \ es," I said to it all, “ ves, go 
on 1 ’’ .'suftiee it l-ir this story that he believed 
be might he able to manufacture this 
possible substance opa(|Ue to gia\ i 
tation out of a eomplicateil allot ol 
metals and .something new -a new 
('lenient, I fancy -called, 1 believe. 

/h'Sh/h, which was .sent to him from 
l.ondon in .sealed stone jars. Doubt 
has been thrown upon this detail, 
but I am almost certain it was 
hcliiiiii he had sent him in sealed 
stone jars. It was certainly some 
thing very gaseous and thin. 

I f only 1 had taken notes .... 

Put, then, how was 1 to foresee 
the n(,'ees.sity of taking notes? 

Anyone with the merest germ of 
an imagination will understand the 
extraordinary possibilities ol such a 
substance, and will sympatbize a 
little with rhe emotion 1 felt as this 
umicrst. nding emerged from the 
haze of abstriwe phias(.-s in which 
Cavor expressed himself.’ Comie 
relief in a play indeed ! It was 
.some till!'' hefoie.I would believe 
that I had interpreted him aright, 
and I was very earcftil not to ask 
questions that wotild have enabled 
him to giugt- tbe profundity of 
misunderstanding into which he 
dropjied his daily exposition. But 


no one reading the story of it here will . 
sympathize fully, because, from my barren 
narrative, it will be impossible to gather the 
strength of my conviction that this a.stonish- : 
ing substance w’as positively going to be made, 

I do not recall th;it 1 gave my play an ' 
hour’s consecutive work at any time after my 
visit to his house. My imagination had 
other things to do. 'I'herc sceiried no limit 
to the po.ssiliililies of the stuff; which ever 
wav 1 tried, I came on miracles and revolu¬ 
tions. I'or example, if pne wanted to lift a 
weight, however enormous, one bad only to 
gel a sheet of this substanec bent.-ath it, and 
one might lift it with a straw. My first 
natural im|)ul.se was to apply this [jrineiple to 
guns ;uk1 ironclads, and all the material and 
methods of war, and from that to shipping, 
locomotion, building, every conceivable form 
of human industry. 'I'he chance that had 
brought nu into the very birth chamber of 
this new time it was an epoch, no less- — 
was one of those chances that comc once in 
a Ihousantl years. The thing unroll(.id, it 
expanded and expanded. Among other 
things 1 saw in it my redemption as a 
husiiuss m.in. 1 .saw a parent company 
and daughter companies, a|)|)licalions to 
right of us, applic.'tlions to left, rings and 
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trusts, privileges and concessions, spreading 
,’and spreading, until one vast, stupendous 
Cavorite company ran and ruled the world. 

And I was in it! 

I took my line straight away. I knew 1 
was staking everything, but I jumped there 
and then. 

_ “ We’re on absolutely the biggest thing 
that has ever been invented,” I said, and 
put the acxent on *• we.” “ If you want to , 
keep me out of this, you’ll have to do it with 
.a gun. I’m coming down to he your fourth 
labourer to-morrow.” 

He seemed surprised at my enthusiasm, 
but not a bit .susi)ieious or hostile. Katber 
he was self-flepreeiatory. 

He looked at me doubtfully. “ l!ul do you 

really think-?” he said. ‘‘And your 

play I How al>out that play ? ” 

“It’s vanislied !” 1 eried. “ My dear sir, 
don’t you see what you've got? Don't you 
see what you're going to do ? " 

That was merely a rhetorical turn, but 
positively be didn’t 1 .\t first I eould 

not beli(!ve it. He bad not had the be¬ 
ginning of the inkling of an ideaThis 
astonishing little man had been working on 
purely tboorotical grounds the whole time ! 
VVhen he .said it was “the most important” 
resetireh the world had ever seen, he simply 
niaant it siiiiared u|> so many theorie.s, settled 
so much that was in doubt ; he had troubled 
no more about the airplicalion of tlie stulT be 
was going to turn otit than if he had been 
a marrhine that makes guns. This was a 
possible sidrstanee, and he wa.s going to 
make it I V'la tout, as the Frenchman says. 

Beyond that he was childish! If he 
made it, it would go down to posterity as 
Cavorite or (iavorine, and he would he made 
*^an F. R.S., and his portrait given away as a 
scieutiti " worthy with Nuture, and things like 
that. .Vnd that was all he saw ! He wouhl 
have dropped this bomb-shell into the world 
as though he had disc overed a new species 
of gnat if it had not happened that I liad 
■come along. And there it would have lain 
and fiii/led, like one or two other little things 
that scientific people have lit and dropired 
about us. 

When 1 realized this it was I did the 
. taking and Cavor who said “ Cio on ! ” I 
jttHiped ui). I ])aced the rcjom, gesticulating 
like a boy of twenty. I tried to make him 
uriderstand liis duties and responsibilities in 
the matter-^»c duties and responsibilities in 
thifc matter. I assured him we might make 
enough to w'ork any sort of social 
we fancied; we might own and 
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order the whole world. I told him of com- 
[Mnies and patents, and the case for secret 
processe.s. 'All these things seemed to take 
liim much as his mathenratics had taken me. 
A look of per[)lexity came into his rud.ly 
little face. He stammered something about 
indifference to wealtli, but 1 brushed all th.it 
aside. He hud got to he rich, and it wa.s no 
good his stammering. 1 gave him to under¬ 
stand the sort of man I was, and that I had 
had very considiTahle business experience. 

1 did not tell him 1 was an undiseharged 
bankrupt at the time, heeause that was tern 
por.iry; hut 1 think I reconciled niy 
ewident poverty with my financial claims, 
.\nil iinitc insensibly, in the way such tiro 
jeets grow, the understanding of a Cavorite 
monopoly grew up between us. He was to 
make tin; stuff and 1 was to make the hooni. 

1 stui'k like a leech to the “ we ” - •“ you ' 
and “ 1 ” didn’t exist for me. 

His idea was that the profits 1 spoke o! 
might go to endow research, lint that, of 
course, was a matter we had to settle later. 
“That’s all rigfit,” 1 shouted, “that’s all 
right.’’ The great point, as I insisted, was to 
get the thing done. 

“ Here is a substance, ” I cried, “ nohoim', 
no factory, no fortre.s.s, no ship can dare to 
he without more uuiversally applicable even 
than ;i l‘alent .Medicine! There isn't a 
solitary aspect of it, not one of its ten 
thousand jiossihle uses that will not make 
us rich, Cavor, hevoiid the ilreains ol 
avarice ! ” 

“No!” he said. “1 Itegln to see. It's 
extraordinary how one gels new points of 
view by talking over things !” 

“ aAihI as it happens you have just ttdked 
to the right man ! ” 

“I suppose no one,” he said, “is abso¬ 
lutely tWfrse to enormous wealth. Of course, 
there is one thing-” 

He paused. 1 stood .still. ’ 

“ It is just possible, you know, that w.- 
may not he able to make it uftetSH ! It niay 
he one of those things tliat arc a theoretical 
possibility hut a jiractical "absurdity. Or 
when we make it there may he some little 
hitch-!” 

“ We’ll tackle the hitch when it comes,” 
said I. 


CHAPTER II. 

THK CIRST MAKING OF CAVORITE. 

But Cavor’s feans were groundless so far 
as the actual making was concerned. On 
the 14th of October, 1899, this incredible 
substance was made I 
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Oddly enough, it was made at last by a clap of thunder that left me deaf on one 
aecideni when Cavor least expected it. side for life, and all about me windows 
He had fused together a number of metals smashed unheeded. 

and certain other things- 1 wish 1 knew the I took three .steps fiami the veranda to- 

particulars now—and he intended to leave wards (.kivor’s house, and even as 1 did so 

the mixture a week, and then allow it to cool came the wind. 

slowly. Unless he had miscalculated, the Instantly my coat-tails wete over my head 
last stage in the combination would occur and I was progressing in great leajjs and 
when the stuff sank to a temperature of Ixmnds and qiiile against my will towards 
6 odeg. I'ahr. lUit it chantu'd that, unknown him. In the same moment the dis<werer 
to Uavor, dissensjon had arisen among the was seized, whirlei.l about, and fftnv through 
men about the furtwee lending. (libbs, the screaming air. 1 saw one of my ('himney- 
who ha<i prcviou.sly .seen to this, had sud pots hit thi^ ground within six yards of me, 
denly attempted to .shift it to the man who leap a score of feet, aial .so hurry in great 
hud bts'ii a gardener, on the score that strides tow.irds the focus of the disturbance, 
coal was soil, being dug, and therefore could U;l\or, kicking and flaitping, came down 
not f)ossil)ly fall within the province of a again, rolled over and over on the ground for 
joiner; the man who had been a johliing a space, struggled up and was lifted and 
gardenctr alleged however that coal was a borne forward at an enormous velocity, 
metallic oi ore like suhstamte, let alone that he vanishing at hist among the labouring, lashing 
was cook, liut Spargus insisted on (libbs tribes that writhed about bis house, 

doing the coaling, seeing that he w.as a joiner A mass of smoke and ashes and a scjuarc of 

and that taial is notoriously fossil 
wood. < ionstapieiuly (libbs ceased 
to re[)lenish the furnace, and no one 
else did so, and ('a\or was too mu(rh 
immerscil in cenain interesting pro 
blems concerning a t'avorile Hying 
machine (neglecting the resistance 
of the air and one or two other 
jKiitUs) to pen'eive that anythitig 
was wrotig. .'\tid the premature 
birth of ills invetuion took place 
jitst tis he was coming across the 
held ti> my bitngalow for our after 
noon talk :itid te;i. 

1 reuietnber tlx; occasion with 
l■xtreme vividness, 'f'he water was 
boiling atid everything was pre|)are(.i, 
tind the sound ol his “ /.uz.zoo ” had 
brought me otit u|)on the vertttida. 

His active little figure was black 
against the autumnal sun.set, atid to 
the right the chimtieys ol his house 
just rose above a gloriously-tinted 
group of', trees. Remoter rose the 
Wealden Hills, faint and blue, while 
to the left'the hazy marsh spread 
out spacious and serene. And 
then—-— 

The chimtieys jerked heavenward, 
smashing inti' a string of bricks as 
they rose, atid the roof and a mis- 
cellatiy o' luin'.itrvr followed. 'I'lieti, 
overtaking them, came a huge, white 
flame. 'I'he trees about the building 
swaved and whirled and tore them¬ 
selves to pieces that sprang towards 
the flare, ^fy ears were smitten with 

v«i. xx.—ea. 
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bluish, shining substance rushed up towards A gust of wind blew his words away. I 
the zenith. A large fragment of fencing understood him to say that it wasn’t an 

came .sailing past me, dr('p|)ed edgeways, bit explosion at all. I'he wind hurled me into 

the ground and fell flat, and then the worst collision with him, and we stood clinging to 

was over. The aerial commotion fell swiftly one another. 

until it was a mere stronggal<', and I became “Try ;ind get back to my bungalow,” I 
onc<; more .aware that 1 had breath and feet. bawled in his ear. He did not hear me, 

lly leaning back against the wind 1 managed and shouted something about “three martyrs 

to stoj) and could collect such wits as still science,'’ and also something about “not 
remained to me. much good.’’ .\t the time he lalioured under 

In that ii'istant the whole face of the worirl the impression that his three atttaidants had 

had changed. The lranf|uil sunset had perished in this whirlwind. Happily this was 

vanished, the sky was dark witli siairrving incoricet. Directly he had lelt for my 

clouds, everything W7,s flattened and swaying bungalow tlu-y had gone off to the pidtlio 

with the gale. I glanced back to see it iny house in l.ympne to discuss the (|uestion of 

bungalow was still, in a gelieral way, standing, the lurnaees over some trivial reheslunent. 

then staggered forwaril towards the tie,.vs 1 repeated my siiggi'Slion ol getting back to 

amongst which ('a\or had vanished, and my bungalow, and this time he understood, 

through whose t.ill and leaf 
denuded branches .slione tic 
flames of his burning house. 1 
entered the i'0|)se, dashing from 
one tree to another and clinging 
to them, and for a space I 
sought him in vain. 'I'lien. 
amidst a heap of ..mashed 
braiK'hes ;md fencing that had 
banked itself against a portion 
of his garden-wall 1 perceived 
something stir. I made a run 
for this, but before 1 reachi-d it 
a brown oliject separated itself, 
rose on two mutldy legs, and 
protruded two drooiiing, Iileed- 
ing hands. Some tattered ends 
of garment fluttered out from 
its middle portion and streamed 
before the wind. 

J'or a moment T did not 
recognise tliis earthy lump, and 
then 1 saw that it was favor, 
caked in the mud in which he 
liad rolled. He leant forward 
against the wind, rubbing the 
dirt from his eyes tind mouth. 

He exti'iidctl a muddy lump “wkci.vm; aum-jn-aum, am. st.moki,.'' 

of hand, and staggered a jiace 

towards me. His face worked with emotion. We clung arrn-in arm and started, and 

little lumps of mud kej)t falling from it. He managed at last to reach the shelter of as 

looked as damaged and pitiful as any living much roof as was left to me. for a space 

creature I have ever seen, and his remark, wc sal in arm chairs and panted. All the 

therefore, amazed me exceedingly. windows were Ijrokcn, and the lighter 

■ “’(iraliilate me,” he gasjied, “’gratulale articles of furniture were in great disorder, 

me!” hut no irrevocable damage was done. 

“ Congmtul.'ite you?” I said, “flood Happily the kitchen door had stood the 

heavens ! what for ? ” pressure upon it, so that all my crockery 

“ I’ve done it.’’ and cooking materials had survived. The 

“You have. W'hat on earth caused that oil stove was still burning, and 1 (tut on 

explo.sion ? ” the w’ater to boil again for te'd. And that 
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pre])urcd, 1 could turn on Cavor for his 
explanation. 

“ Quite correct,” be insisted ; “ (piitc cor¬ 
rect. I’ve done it, and it's all right.” 

“ Hut- ” I |)rotesled. “ All right 1 

^\'hy, there can't he a rick .standing, or a 
fi'iice or a thatched roof undamaged, for 
twenty iiiih.s round.” 

“It’s all right, iral/y. 1 didn’t, of course, 
foresee this little- upset. My mind was pre- 
occuiticd with another problem, and I’m apt 
to disregard these practical .side i.ssues. J 5 ut 
it’s all right.” 

“My dear sir,” I cried, “don’t you see 
you’ve d(jne thousands of pounds’ worth of 
dainttge ? ” 

“ 'I here, I throw niy.self on your dis¬ 
cretion. I’m not a pnictical man, of course, 
but don’t you think they will regard it as a 
cx'clone ? ’’ 

“ Hut the ex|)losion 

“ It was «.// an ex|)losion. It’s ])erfectly 
simple. Oiily, as I .say. I’m apt to overlook 
these little thitigs. It’s that /,u//.oo business 
on a huger scale. Itiadvcrtently 1 made this 

substaiK'e oi mine.this (.'a\orite in a thin, 

wideshei.-t 

lie pausi-d. “ ^'ou are ipiite clear that the 
stufi' is (ipa(|ue to gravitation ; th:it it cuts olf 
things from gravitating tow.ards e;ich other?” 

“ \ cs,” said I. “\'es?” 

“Well, so soon as it reached a tem]uaattirc 
<if 6odeg. l-'ahr., and the process of its 
manufacture was complete, the ;tir al.)(A'c it, 
the portions of roof and ceiling and floor 
above it. ceased to have weiglit. I su[)p()se 
you know everybody knows nowadays 
th.u, as a usual thing, the air /las weight ; 
that it presses ott everything a! the surface of 
the etirth ; presses, in all directi(.)ns, with a 
pressure of I4’;db. to the square inch ? ” 

“I know that,” siiid 1 . “(loon.” 

“1 know thiit too,” he remarked. “Only 
this shows you how useless knowledge is 
unless you apjtly it. Vou see, over our 
(’avorite, this ceased to he the case; the air 
there ceased to exert any pressure, and the 
air routid h and not over the (kivorile was 
e.xerting a pressure of i4 '_,lb. to the square 
inch up< n this suddenly weightless air. 
Ah' a begin to see! 'I’ht; air all about the 
(iavorite critsi'ed in upon the air above it with 
irresistible force. 'I’he air above the (.iavorite 
was forced uitward violently, the air that 
rushed i.i to replace it immcaliately lost 
weight, ceased to exert any pressure, followed 
suit, blew the ceiling through and the roof 
off. ... . 

“You perceive,” he said, “it formed a sort 


of atmospheric fotintain, a kind of chimney 
in the atmosphere. And if the Cavorite 
itself hadn’t been loose and so got sucked 
up the chimney, does it 0(;cur to you what 
would have haiipened ? 

1 thought. “ I .supjtose,” 1 .said, “the air 
would Ire rushing up and up over that ini'ernal 
piece of stuff now.” 

“ Hrer-isely,” he said ; “ a huge fountain ! ” 

“Spouting into sp.ace ! (lood heavens I 
Why, it wouki have stiuirted afl the atmo- 
s|)heri: of the earth away ! It would have 
robbed the world of air. It would have 
bec.-n the death of all nKuikind ! That little 
lump of stuff!” 

“Not exactly into space,” said (’avor, 
“but .IS bad practically. It would have 
whipped the air off the world .as one peels a 
banana, and llnng it thousands of miles. It 
would have dropped back again, of course, 
but on an as|)hyxiated world ! hrom our 
point of view, very little better than if it 
never came back ! ” 

1 stared. ;\s yet 1 was too amazed to 
realize how all mv expectations had been 
ujisel. “ What do you mean to do now-?” 

I asked. 

“In the first place, if 1 may borro'v a 
garden trowel, 1 will remove .some of this 
earth with which I am encased, and then, if 
I may avail myself of your domestic con¬ 
veniences, I will have a bath. This done, 
we will converse more at leisure. It 
will be wise, 1 think ”—he laid a muddy 
hanil on my arm--“if nothing were said 
of this affair beyond ourselves. 1 know 1 
have caused great damage jiroltably 
even dwelling houses may be ruined here 
and ihere upon the country-side. But on 
the other hand I cannot possibly pay for the 
damage I have done, and if the real cause 
of this is published it will lead only to heart¬ 
burning ,ind the obstruction of my work. 
One cannot foresee cverj/Ziiny;,'you know, 
and I cannot con.sent for one moment 
to add the liurdeit ol' practical consider¬ 
ations to my theorizing. Later on, when 
you have come in with your ])ractical mind 
and ( avorite is floated floated is the word, 
isn’t it ? and it has realized all you anticipate 
for it, we may set matters right with these 
people. Hut not now - not now. If no other 
explanation is offered people, in the present 
unsatisfactory state of meteorological science, 
will ascribe all this to a cyclone; there might 
be a jniblic subscription, and, as my house 
has collapsed and been burnt, I should in 
that case receive a cons’ Ierable share in the 
compensation, which would be extremely 
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helpful to the prosecution of our researches. 
]>ut if it is known that 1 caused this 
there, will he. no puhlic subscription, and 
everybody will be put out. rractically, 1 
shall nevitr get a chance of working in peace 
again. My three assistants may or may not 
have perisfied. 'I'hat is a detail. If they 
have it is m; great loss; tln-y were more 
zealous than able, and this i)remal.)re e\enl 
must be largely due to their joint neglect of 
the furnace. If they 


and altogether devoid of .associations. In 
the end 1 decided to keep on with him and 
see the luisiness through. 

Certainly the aspect of things had changed 
very great!)-. 1 no longer doubted at all the 
enormous i)ossibiliti(-s of the substance, but 
1 l.)egan to liav(.’ doubts about the gun-carriage 
and the patent Ix.ols. 

We set to work al once to re<onstruct his 
lalioratory and [iroceed with our i-xpi-riuu'nts. 

( avor talked more on 


have not perished 1 
doubt if they ha\e the 
intelligence to explain 
the affair. ’I'hey will 
accc|)t the cyclom; 
story. -And if rluring 
the tr-mporary unfit 
ness of my house for 
occupation 1 may 
lodge in one of the 
utiteiianted rooms of 
this bungalow of 
yours-■’ 

He jiaused and re 
garded me. 

.A man of such 
possibilities, 1 re- 
flectr'd, is tio ordinary 
guest to entertain. 

“ I’erhaits," .said 1 , 
rising to my feet, “ we 
had better begin by 
looking foi a trowel,” 
and 1 led the wav to 



iny level than he had 
CM'i (lone before when 
it came to the (|ites 
tion ol how we .should 
m.ike tin- stuff next. 

“ ()f course we must 
make it again,” he 
.sailI, with a sort ol glee 
I h.ii.l nol expected in 
him; “of course we 
must make it again. 
We have caught a 
tartar, perhaps, but w. 
have left the theo- 
relie.d iHhind us lor 
good and all. If we 
( .in possibly avoid 
wn-iking this little 
|ilaiii‘l of ours we will, 
but ifiere iniiit be 
risks! 'I'liere must be. 
In experimental work 
lliei'e always aie. .And 
here, as a pr.ielical 


the scattered vestiges 


man, ve/r iniist eouu 


of the greenhouse. 


in, f or iiiv own part 


And while he was 


it sei ins to me we 


having his bath I con¬ 
sidered the entire 
(]uestion alone. It was 

clear there were drawbacks to Mr. Cavor's 
society 1 had nol foreseen, 'i'he absent- 
mindedness th.at had just escaped depopulat¬ 
ing the terrestrial globe might at any 
moment result in other grave inconveiiir-nee. 
On the other hand. 1 was young, nt)- affairs 
were in a mess, and 1 was in just the mood for 
reckless adventure with a chance of some¬ 
thing good at the end of it. I had (|uile 
settled in my mind that I was to have half 
at letist in that as])e('t of the affair, fortu¬ 
nately 1 held my bungalow, as I liave already 
explained, on a thre-e years’ tigreenient without 
being responsible for repairs, and my 
furniture, such as there was of it, had been 
hastily purchased, was unpaid for, insured. 


might make it edge 
\ "ays |)erhaps, and 

Very thin. A\ t 1 don't 
kilt I haw ;i ct.-rtain (.lim perception ej 
another method. I can luirdly ex|)lain it yet. 
Iliil, ctirioush enough, it came into my mind 
while 1 was rolling over and o\ei in the mud 
before the wind, and very doubtliil how the 
whole adventure was to end, as being aliso- 
lutely the thing I ought to have done.’’ 

Mven with my aid we found some little 
difficulty, and meanwhile we kept at wiirk 
restoring the laboratory. 'I'here w;is jileiily 
to do before it was absolutely necessary to 
decide upon the preci.se form and method of 
our Second attempt. Ourrinly hitch was the 
strike of the three laliourer.s, who objected to 
my activity as a foreman. But that matter 
we compromised after, two days’ delay. 


( To he continued.) 



The Evol/tfion of Our Map. 

Hv Bkckles Wu.i.son. 


I' cdilies ;is :i sln)C'l< to most ul" 
us to be (re<lil)ly infbniu'd 
that llio ]>a'scnl sliaju.' of this 
kiiiydoiii, with whi<'h not only 
rwry Ihiton hut the wltole 
world is so familial, is iiuite a 
modern innoiation. Wilh whalexer iond 
faith in its immiilabililx we nirn to the 
national eonlijruralion, indenli.-d by hundreds 
of ba\'s, capes, and inlets, l!ankr-d to the 
ua'st by a sijual i eu/e/it.- ol diual eeeeiilrieity 



Bi iltaijm 

Id'.. 1. (Ill- JfA.IIl'-l Htl'\ "I M'llAIN. 

of outline, we mttsi remember iliat the map 
of k.iyyland was ipiile a i.lilTerent thine n, 
ancestors. 

■ Assumine that the Sa\on cartographers 
were riyht, Britain was once an irregular 
I'irele with London in tlw middle of it 
(Ligs. I and ’). A titue, indeed, came when 
this eiri ular Britain grew out of itsell atid 
took on the similittide of a square, wliich 
grew oltlong, whose corners became rounded, 
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until at icngdi, as the later maps which 
accompanv this article show, was evolved 
what We are j.i luci or vain enough to think 
everv sehool-urchin in any quarter ol the 
globe immediatelv recognises as the island t.f 
Cire.d liiitain. 

’I'lic olilcit map of Britain apart from 
the aforesaid circle of the monks occurs in 



FIG. 3.—KIGIIATC!) OF Cli:KNCr..S f'EK’fi MAP. 


the I'eutiuger table. .All that it repre¬ 
sents of our island is the soitth and part of 
the cast coast, and the names liguring in it 
are a little diliieult to determine. Rii luird of 
(.'iveneesler's map (I' ig. 3), although.com|)iled 
from authoritii's, perhaps in point of antiquity 
prior to the I’culinger table, is now admitted 



M'.- 4 •IMN'lll cBN'J'l'KY AKABIA.N’ M.Sf. 


to be a wiirk of the thirteenth century ; from 
which pr-riod we are to date maps made 
among ourselves. 

But long before this gcograjihers were 



I'Ui. — I'.i i:\i. '. i n ci'MruicY abaiuan mab. 

flourishing in Arabia, which possessed some 
very curious Lnglish chans (I'igs. q, 5, 6) as 
early as the tenth century. One map maker, 
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Edrisi, issued a very cUiborato geography 
in JI53, wliidi was ia nuicli ust; among 
the geograjihers and astrologers of Ihirojie 
during the Middle Ages. When Edrisi 
made his chart in the twelfth ciMitury 
(Fig. 7) an English scholar, named William 
riatt, sent him the names of various English 
j)laces. 'I'he Arabs had naturally gnat 
difticulty in rr.'ndering foreign words in their 
character. The task, nf)w, on these old 
maps is to decipher the English nanii-s. 
For instance, Afardik and Durhalma are 
lierwick and Durham, while eighty miles 
from .Afardik is Agrirnes (firimsby), and joo 
from Agrirnes i.s Nikole (Nikolas or Bikola), 


Lincoln. Boston is Beska, and on Edrisi’s 
map Narghlik is Norwich ; ifjartmand is Yar¬ 
mouth. On this map, south of Djartmand 
forty miles, is the River Thand or Thames, 
(iharkaford is Hertford. But when we get 
to Oharham, which we make out to be 
fVareham, Edrisi begitis to jnizrle us. He 
says that among the cities of the west one 
must reckon the opukait .Sansahnar, twelve 
miles from the sea. If Edrisi is right, if 
the information William Platt furnished him 
be correct, early historians have shamefully 
deceived us. At any r.'Ue, Sansahtiar has 



I KL I'Fl.-h l.AN MAP. 


disappeared like Carlh.age. The other Aral) 
geographers coiiicd from Edrisi, and the rest 
of Fairojie in the Dark 
.\g<s copied from the 
.Arabs, so that one can 
readily believe the fame 
of the English Sansahnar 
to have spread imiver- 
sall), and tales of its opu¬ 
lence [rassed from mouth 
to mouth. Is it not a 
blot upon his mailman 
opus that Sharon Turner 
should have utterly failed 
to tell us anything about 
it } 

Alfred the Great (871 
- yoi) wishing to have 
some more or less exact 
information concorning 
the (luarters whence came 
the North Sea pirates, 
Wulfstan and others were 
sent on a tour of geo¬ 
graphical observation, 
'i'hey accomj)lished their 
mission of mapping out 
roughly the Eastern 
World, calling the fruit 
of their labours the 
Il'ormesta. Thencefor¬ 
ward a knowledge of 
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the North became a speciality of the Anglo- 
Saxons. 

llonnesta wa.s not a( conilianiial by any 
geographical chart ; but iiia|)s (fig. K) wen;, 
however, iiuule at that time, anti an t:\eellent 
sitetamen is attached to the I’riseian MS.S., 
to which it, of course, doi;s not belong, Init 
to the epoch of Alfred. I hc cxccillion of 
this chart is extremely neat, but very uuich 
dainagctl bv tinitc 'I'hc writing is in the 
odd and minult.' ,Latin of the (.'poeb -with 
the Anglo-.S.ixon I’ or W oltiai ret uning. 
'I'he intcipictalion ol places is on the wholi; 
very dillicnll. ll comprebend.s, of course, 
Ih'itain and Ireland (I'rbani for I libci'iiia), 
l.ontlona, I’lntona (\\ inlt.in.i, /.c., W’incht slta ), 
.Sirr.i (Lxestcra, I'.xccstir). ()n the neigh¬ 
bouring continent is the name O/'yiias. wbii b 
tauintrv was merely .ui f.nglisb legtaid ol the 
lime, 

Ldward l.uyd, in a letter to Rowland, tells 
him he had bet.'ii to see a nia|) ol Lugland 
and Irelatid in the I'ublii- l.ibrarv at t'aiii- 
bridgi', said in the 
eal.ilogue t(i bate 
been made byl iiraldus 
( ambriusis. ll was 
the outline of iht: 
two isl.inds, wilb “ l!ri- 
i.mi.i ’ and Hiber 
nia” ir scribed at 
hand, ami the ()r- 
e.ides instead ol Ihi.' 
llebiitles laetween 
bulb. 'I'his is proba 
blv the map of llenet 
('ollege today, wbiefi 
is here (Lig. p) repro 
rlueed. If Ireland is 
enrreetiv represented 
she has since eon- 
siderablv changed her a|)pearanei'. ll resem 
hies very much the sole of a foot -perhaps 
an adunibiation of the toot of the eonqueror 
|)lanted in that distressful country. 

En<lea\ouring to consider the maps in 
ehronolog'iial order, we are now Inought 
face to fat e with a rei'tilinear Ifritain (Lig. to), 
which seems to have lieen our eartographie.d 
eondilit'i' ,n the twelfth century. 

.h ,M,S. of lligden’s I’olyehronieon ex¬ 
hibits as a map ol the world a planisphere in 
an oval, having Paradise at the lop and the 
colt.nin.s 'I ih'ieules at the bottom, 'i'he 
margin is green, and re|)resented the sea. 
■Some historical partieulais of the region are 
inscried, and even sketches ol sev'cral capital 
cities. I'lUt ^the onlv interesting partieukir 
vouchsafed about this kingdom is that it 



is sipiare, and Ireland also is srpiare (I'ig. 

II). 

ItuI a time is at hand when we are seen 
emerging bom our unpr luresi pie angularity. 
In a Ituleb map ol the thirleenUi eenliiry 
Lugland makes ;i eonspii nous figure a 
sort of semieirele surrounded bv a river or 
.sea, into which iiins the 'I'h.iines, inavha() 
translueeni in those days, having on the 
north of it London and Oxford. Ihit the 
most sur|irising and inexplicable thing is 
Jix'land, which has grown eireiilar ; Wales, 



bearing a human face, is a long, narrow 
island off the west coast ; and Scotland 
{SioHa oHm pan HrittaniO is it .square 
iskuul it little linger than the Isle of .Man, 
which it adjoins. .\s is e vinced by numerous 
maps, our cathedrals and castles were rather 
formidiibie in those days. 

In it MS. of Miittbevv Paris’s history, 
written by his own hand in the middle of the 
thirteenth eentitrv iind presented by him to 
the monastery of St. .\lbans, is a map 
(Lig. ij) of Llreat Britain, in which one 


' V ■' , 
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bfgins to sw at last some relalionshi]) with 
tlie presint contour of our country. It 
must ire adiiiitted the relationship is slight. 


.\ half century later wo come upon (’ir(;al 
llritain in its then geograjthical state (hig. 13), 
and begin to see our way clearer. This map, 
which is now in the (.'otton Library, takes in 
the whole extent of the island. At three of 
the -sides are the cardinal points expressed 
in caititals, Auster, Oriens, Occidus. Begin¬ 
ning at the western extremity we find Clornu- 
bia (Cctrnw.Vcl), and travelling east many 
curious names will puzzle the reader. 
Hashig, he may be told, is really Shaftes 


Vtury ; Suhanlum, Southampton ; Purland, 
Portland ; Rosa, Roi.hester; and Windle- 
shores, Windsor. 

In the library of Ifttre- 
ford Cathedral is pre¬ 
served a very curious 
map of the world, in 
clos(.<l in a case with 
folding doors on which 
are painted the Virgin 
and tlje Angel. It is 
drawn with a jten on 
vellum fiistened on hoards, 
and is 6ft. 4in. high to the 
jK'diment and more than 
5ft. wide. It served ati- 
cieiitly for an altar-piece 
in this church. On this 
map, England, Ireland, 
anti Scotland occur ; and 
apparently they have gone 
through much suffering 
since the last record of 
their conliguration. I'berc 
is a look of peace, follow¬ 
ing a long-drawn-out 
agejny, which is especially 
noteworih). I’oor Ireland, 
from a footprint, has grown 
into the .sranblance of a 
thin human arm. Perhaps 
it was Nature's whimsey 
to match Italy's leg (I'ig. 

14). 

In the reign of Edward 
Ill. one finds a map 
which, for the first time, 
lays down roads and dis 
tances. 

We now pass over 
several centuries of niap- 
piaking until we come Uo 
(leorge Idlly (son of 
William, a famous gram¬ 
marian), who lived s(.>me 
time at Rome with 
(.'ardinal Pole, and drew 
the first apiwoximately 
exact map of this island, whu;!) was after¬ 
wards engraved. .Mercator, the father of 
modern geogra|)hy, compiled a particular 
work on the flritish Isles from the best 
information he could procure. In his atlas 
printed at Duisburg, 1595# the year after his 
death, by his two sons, are maps of England 
in five plate.s, Scotland in two, and Ireland 
(no longer neglected).in five. 

During the Commonwealth maps of Eng¬ 
land and Ireland w-ere stamped'on our Great 
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'I'lif map of our king- 
(loni is now nearly evolved. 
Ilallan's niaj)s of England 
and Wales, commonly 
called the (Quartermaster 
Maps, were published 
' in I (>76. and boast a 
fairly accuiate. outline. 
()nc map of the ])eriod 
bears this li^le : “ The 

iialur.'d shape of England, 
with the names of rivers, 
seaports, sands, hills, 
moor*i, forests, and many 
other remarks which the 
emioiis will observe. By 
I’hilip I ’.a.” 

Early in the eighteenth 
eentiirv, one, J. (libson, 
was emjiloyed by New- 
bcry, the publisher, to 
eonsiriK t for him, amongst 
other charts, a map of 
England and , Wales, 
(iibson want about his 
task with a true fervour, 
eomlaning the spirit of 
the careful draughts- 





l-'IG. IJ. -MAP J\ THE CHITON I.IBRAKV—KAEtV 
SUII EMU Cl'.Mt'KV. 


Sr'al by tlv’ order ol OllviT. I'he seal 
lor the (‘ourt of Common Bench, exe- 
cutefl by the eelel)rale<l engraver .Simon 
in lOg.S, bore a small outline of the two 
kingdoms; but on that of the third I'tir- 
liamcnt they appear much more ai'cu- 
rately repn sented, with, the islands, rivers, 
seaports, eounlies, cities, (owns, and 
(taslles, '■ so distincily expressed, tiiid 
named .n such mr.tite characters, as to 
make it a work truly admirable and 
beyond compare ” All the names are 
engiaved in Roman capitals; and between 
the two islands are, in larger capitals, 
THE IRISH SEA and I’HE BRl l'lSH 
.SEA The diameter ‘of the .seal, which 
is to be seeij in the British Museum, is 
bin. 
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mail with Ih.'U of tlio an(ir|uary. It was 
clctorniinod not to trust lo previous surveys, 
which had cliicfly liccn iindiTtakcn (ly jirivale 
parties with liltlc or no assistance from the 
State. It should lie reincinhered that before. 
.I'laiii'c .set the c.vanipic later in the c:entury 
th'- ‘‘ whole art of ma[)making had been 
tiealcd as a matter of private speculation.'’ 
'I'o the I'leiu h belong the credit of carrving 
out till- cartographic surve)' of a country at 
the expense of the Slate, t'libson laboured 
under dilliculiies, and of .so many blunders 
was lie guiltv, in spite of the pains be took, 
that the first plate“wtis dcstioved. Some¬ 
what later, Kman llowen, geographer to 
Ilis .Maiestv (ieorgi- II.. underlo’ok a 
revision of (libson's map, of which a 
copy is here appcndeil (I'ig. 15). .Some 
singular details ol this production will 
not escape the attention of the curious. 
It is strangi' to ri'lleel ih.it neither I’.ir- 
mingham. lirighloii, nor Manehestir were 
thought worlhv 
ol ini’lusiou, 
w h i I e s u <■ h 
centres of im¬ 
portance as 
Rye, Applehv, 

('ockermoulh, 
and Retford 
are included. 

.Sou I haiupton, 
it will he fur 
t h i' r s e e n , 
figures as a 
county ; while 
the spelling of 
such places as 
('11 o u CCS ter, 

Surrey, and 
K din h u rg b 
leaves some¬ 
thing in mo¬ 
dern eyes to 
he desired. 

Kxcr-llent as 
the map is, in 
manv wavs, it 
is, after all, hut 
an appriexima 
t i o n I o l fi e 
exact truth, 
although its 
faults wouiiJ 
probably then, 
aiui will pro 
hal'ly now, e.s- 
taipe the gt ue- 
lal daU'Ction. 


But as a man's portrait may possess his 
eyes, nose, mouth, and forehead, and still, il 
not actually defying recognition by his friends, 
be far from a good likeness, it was not 
until 1772 that one 'I'liomas Kitchen, 
cosmographer, [iresentcd to the world a true 
likeness of this and the adjacent islands. 
For this iicfu'evement Kitchen should he 
immortal, and his outlined bust adorn the 
frontis|)ieces ol our school geographies; for 
beyond all ipiestion this i.s the brilliant and 
painstaking person who fust made Brittania 
(in a cartographical sr-nse) what she is to day. 

Since Kitchen’s time there has been a 
long line of brilliant cartogra|)hers, closing 
with the familiar names ol Stanforrl, l>ai' 
iholomew, and 1‘hilip. from llu- middle ol 
the last century all llm Stales in Fairo|ie have 
shown great activity in map-making, and the 
Rrilish (iovernment has not lagged idly in tin- 
i\-ar. In iKoi there was publisbeil a topo 
graphical mail at a scale ol lin. to the mile, 

which Uecessi- 

I a 1 e (I p, 5 5 

sher ls. In 1 .Ssy 
was projected 
a Jsiu. map, 
c.im p r i sing 
,p()25 sheets.; 
and the work 
ol thelopogra- 
jihical de)).irl- 
iiu-nt of the 
W'arOflice still 
goes merrily 
on. It must be 
home in mind 
that owing to 
subsidences of 
land in one 
ipiarler of the 
country and 
reelamal ions 
front the Sea in 
another, the 
configuration 
of I'i n gl a nil 
cannot ever be 
permanent ly 
fixed ; but the 
lapses are on a 
.scale so small 
that it would 
a maj) 
vaster t ha n 
any [uiblica 
tion in fireat 
Hrifain to ex¬ 
hibit them. 
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The Serpenf-Charmer. 

liY A. Sauatii Kumar Ghosh. 


n,L it not, saliib! kill it 
not ! ” 

A thin, brown hand darted 
forth and snatched tip the 
long, writhing band from 
inder the hta)) of stones. 
With infinite tenderness he stroked and 
smoothed the speckled head, and hugged the 
loathsome reptile to his naked breast. It 
was a hideous black colira that I was killing, 


“ KILL ir wt‘l. Ml 1. IT MU' ! 

when this strange, semi-naked Hindu had 
rushed forth and come between me and my 
prey. 

lie fondled it, hugged il, kissed it 
miiittaing ineolicrent words of endearment 
the while. I'he cobra lay motionless in his 
arms, its head well nigh batiereil with the 
many stores 1 had cast u|)on it. Hut if 
pi'rchaiiei; it wee not nuite dead, and 
happened to bite ihe old .man, 1 knew fur 
certain he would fall a corpse the ne.xt instant ; 
ibr the black cVrbra is the most savage, 
malicious, and jroisonous snake in all I ndia. 

“ This is foolishnes.s,” I exclaimed ; “ the 
cobra may bite you ! ” 

His blacl^ glistening eyes were raised for 
a moment upon my face, and then seemed 


to look beyond me into the distance. It 
was a vacant, glassy stare as if the words 
were unheeded or lost in some b)gone re- 

colleetion. His lips ipiivered.met in a 

frown then melted in a smile. ^ 

“ They Itw me, sahib cobras do ! ” I’he 
words came soft and low, almost in a whisper. 

.\nd again he fondled that hideous, deadly, 
loalhsouie n'jitile against his naked skin. 
Then, with a swill turn he hurried away and 
was gone in an 
in.- lant. 

The next evening, 
just at sunset, I was 
sitting comfortably 
in the veranda of my 
bungalow and smok¬ 
ing the pipe of iieace 
and solitude, when 
suddenly 1 saw a 
<lark shadow bending 
before me. It was my 
(luondam ac<|uaint- 
aiu'e. !\ moment later 
he squatted down 
on the \eranda and 
brought out a small 
wicker basket and a 
short flute with a 
large bulb in the 
middle. Gautiou.sly hr' tilted up the lid of 
tiu' basket, ami bi'gan pla)ing a low, 
monotonous tune upoti the tlute. In a 
lew seconds souielhing began to emerge 
from the basket two bkick, titiy wires 
the)' looked, vibrating ra|)idly to and 
fro. Then gradually a bltick round disc 
folUiwcd, with two shining points of light 
behind the darting win s. The wliole seemed 
to rise in the tiir under a long black colitmn, 
marked with speckled bands of a lighter hue. 
It was a bl.'Kik cobra. 

.\t thiU moment a thought struck me. 1 
looked at the hooded head as it waved 
gracefull)' to the music ; the usually clear 
spectacled markitigs were blttrred atid torn 
as if b)' some nteent woutid. 1 ttnderstood 
what the cobra was. 

“ How dill you do it ? ” 1 asked. 

My (juestion was unheeded. Without a 
word the man wetit on playing. I utider- 
stood again ; he could not stoj) while the 
cobra was still so near him. Then 1 also 
realized : the cobra was still fanged. 
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Jn ;i lew niiiiutL's, in tin- midst of liis 
[jfiying, lie siidtK nIy darted out liis other 
liand, seized thi' eohru from lieliind, just 
under tlie head, and thrust it into the basket. 

“ It does not know me -yet,’’he muttered, 
a|)ologelie;dly. 'J'lien he 
lidded, suddenly, as if reeol- 
iT-.'j leeting my question, “ \’es, 






sitowy Iteard—what a life Iti.slory liad they 
witnessed and enacted ! X'erily, in mystic 
wisdom, a eliild was 1 beside him. 

“'J’ell it tome,” I asked, at last not in 
curiosity, not ;is one asking for a tale ; but 
rather as one eager to learn the wonders of 
Nature in this strange and unknown land. 

He regarded me steadily lor a moment, 
his eyes glistening under liis shaggy, over 
hanging hrows. His lips curled, as if fram 
ing a refusal, then slowly' relaxed. ,A faint 
smile jilayed ahout 
them. 

“ I see. The saliib 
is not as the others; 
he wants to /oo//. 
It is Well.” 

It was said in 
scarce a whisper. 
'I'Ik' sound of Words 
,\ ser'ined to jar upon 
his ears, and speech 
to be an imgodiv 
practice. In tnilii 
he was unwonted to 
break silt nce least¬ 
wise, .about himsi.'lf. 

I It'll litaionred 
by tills e.xtfpllon, 
and listened to his 
tale with due apjue 
ciation. 


I revived it. Very simple ballied it in cold 
water ; the cool dew of night ditl the rest.” 

“ littl what (lid you mean by saying that 
the cobra did not know vt.iu as yet ? l>o you 
expect to it so that it won't use its 
fangs? Ifut this is foolish t.dk.” 

He thought for a moment in hesitation. 
Then slowly he rose up and came nearer, 
Titrning his naked shoulder to me, he 
silently placed his linger tliere. 

lon.g, dee|) scar ran down in a liirrow 
from the shoulder to the elbow. 

“ A cobra ? Inipossifile 1 ” 

He answered in dei.'p, solemn words ; 

“ No l--.\ tiger! ” 

It was my turn to pause and wonder. 
Here was a man, sixty if a day, standing 
before me (piietly as if he were no better 
than one of the ten thousand villagers that 
digged and toiled arotmd me -and died off 
like flies at the first touch of si(.:kness or 
famine. And yet what deep tragedies lay 
liid bei.eitth those dimmed and tiged eyes ! 
'I'hosc matted loi'ks, that wrinkled Itrowy that 


.'iMi: Mc-.n. ■ Manv winters 

have passed, sahib, 
since 1 was lint that is nothing. Didst eiei 
hear of the Temple of Kali, at J.iieknow ? 
.\'o ; that was lielorc thy time ; a stray shell 
Irom the llritish guns fired it. when thou 
knowi'St when. 

Here he paused ;iwhile in dee|) thought , 
his blow darkened, his eves Hashed. fiiir a 
moment he hesitated then the lowering 
cloud disiier.sed, the lightning faded. 

1 was the serpent-charmer of that temple. 
1 fid.st never hear of .N'arayan Lai ? No matter; 
I am dead these forty years (this in a whisper 
hissed into my ear). Narav.an Ltd |)laved 
before the goddess with his cobras :ind 
pythons on days of festivals, and the laithful 
votaries knew' him as well'as the liigh priest. 
N<.) Worship was complete without me eien 
as the goddess was unadorned without the. 
black ser|ient coiled in inarble around ber 
blacker breast. Many the offerings 1 received, 
much the honour hut, no matter. 

Then came the dreadful day. 'I’lie priests 
harangued the. multitude before 'the goddess 
that lier worship was threatened liy the 
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foreign rulers of the land. I knew they lii'd 

— but till' nuirnuiring crowd drowned niv 
voice ere it was raisi.-d. I knew that the end 
of such madness w;is the very loss to Kali 
that they threatened ; hut the Iren/)’ of the 
multitude swept me away as a feather on the 
winds. 1 was powerless to avert the doi.mi, 

'I'he day of wratli came. It was the dark 
night oi Kali : ten thousand votarii-s thronged 
that temple. The incensi: wa\e<l, the c(.inches 
blared, the bli .iitng he goats poured their 
blood in saeriliee beneath the sacreil axe. 
ISlil Narayan l.al was not there. The cobras 
and pythons dam-ed not in honour of Kali. 

1 had sliakeii the dust of l.ueknow from 
my feet, and w.is on m\' wav to lhansi to 
serve with mv brother in the temple there. 
My serpents I larrit-d in two haskels slung 
over my shoulder sa\i- ojie. It was a bl.iek 
eobr.i- fem.ile (.mg(‘d. 

She was my onh' low : that eobni I had 
n.'.in'd Irom its hirlh. It grew to lo\i’ me as 
a < hild in, lathi r nav, awite- her husb.md. 

1 was bi.'th to hi-i 

lb r tangs were tievet bmketi. She eoiled 
around mv aim, and pla'ilnllv snatched away 
the lish Ifom mv hatul .it leeiling lime, :md 
never so miii h as bareil hei teeth. .She 
olteii sli.pt coiled upon m\ fiosoiii at tiie.lit. 

('oiild I, ihi’ii, hurt her uft'eriions and 
thrust h'.T ignoMlinioll.^iv into the basket ? 
No. sahifi ; I placed In i in my ennimeibimd 
againsi mv tlesh. 'I'lieie, eoiled around Illy 
body lot waniith, she slept ill pe.iee when I 
struggled on with th.it heavy load upon my 
shoulder. 

On We marehed for many a day through 
village and jungle ni\ low and 1. .'\t last 

the plains of Ihindelkhand were reaeherl. 
d'all, waving grass, as high as niv shoulder, 
swept before mv ,ga/e ; h< iv and tiu re a 
sfimted tree, burnt and withered, dotted the 
hoii/.on ; di-tise jungles ol short ittldergrowth 
marked the course of struggling rivulets now 
fast drying under that tlaming heat. It was 
silent desokitioti evervwhere. 

One d.'v, just befoie sunset, we struggled 
on Wearily aftrU' the day's iiiareh - any love 
and I. We longed to ri.aii ii some level 
plant, .,nu- tiny hamlet, .some woodman’s 
hut, for ri.jiose .nut Mieltcr. Hut jutigle atid 
grass, jimglc and gra.ss, lay in ;m eternal 
.stretch bel'oic us. We plodded wearily on 

— my lovi and I * 

.Siiddi Illy a soft rustling sound iti front 
aroused the eclioes of that vast .solipttle. 
The tall grass, not ten Nrrils away, shook and 
tremliled, wtkved and fliittcreil, as if some 
gigantic body rolled beneath. 


1 stood in it small open s[)acc before that 
surging wave. On and on came the motion, 
now rising, now tailing - still swee[)ing across 
the grass from left to right, not ten yards 
away. 

.A linv, elee[) pnn caught my eiir ; a harsh, 
deep, rasping, g.atiug sound htill a hretitli, 
half a snarl. The tail grass suddenly cea.sed 
to ino\e then waved again. .Slowly they 

moved, wider and wii.ler—iiarled* it ga|).a 

flaming yellow lieail filled that enormous gap. 

It was .1 gig.iiuie tiger I 

My heart stood still. , .My linihs trembled, 
till. II lav rigitl and molionle.s.s. .My eves 
were fixed on those yellow hlinking orbs in 
gkissy terror. .Mv p.iiclied tongue ekne to 
mv iiioiith, mv fingers eliili bed my moistened 
palm.s in .1 tlealli like grip. I was paralyzed 
with le.ir. 

Thus we stood aw hile I was loo deadened 
ill agony to know how long. Tlio.se Irolhy, 
enmrhiiig tangs, thosi- liaiigiiig, sawing jaws, 
kept hideous time with the blinking eyes. .A 
gradual torpor seeiiu.il to be stealing over me 
ill tli.il terrible )ireseni'e. 1 struggled in 
sileni aiigiiisli against the ( omiiig obliv ion. 

Suddenly a low, tieep growl issued Irom 
those crtU’l jaws : the riiormoii.s, shaggy head 
bent low upon the giound ; the blinking eyes 
Hashed lorth in unblinking Inry ; a ytird of 
tail lashed out into tin- air. snarl a 
growl a roar 

The spell was broken. 1 slipped the 
baskel |iolc from mv shoulder and drop[)ed 
aside to avoid the tiger's spring. .An 
enormous shadow bounded lorth into the 
air aliovi; me ; a sudden shock a singeing 
pain along my arm and J was cast aside, 
staggeiing, ti n feel away . 

1 fell on my lace, mv injured arm doubled 
lip imdei me. The shork dazed me tivvhile, 
and I lay motionless in dim eonscioiisne.ss. 

I toulilless the tiger would spiting again, 
and then - . lliil, enough ■ my manner of 
dealh was written on my forehead :tt rny 
Ijinh. It was tale. 

Thus 1 lay on the ground, lielpless and at 
the ligei’s merry. How long it was 1 know 
not : It .seemed like .i horrible nightmare in 
whieh I had lost all eoneepiion of time. I'or 
a while 1 might have even rekqtseil into 
torpor ; I know not. 

.And so 1 lay doubled up on the ground, 
my laer pressing against the beaten gniss. 
A horrible silene • reigned around. 1 almost 
heard tin; thumping of my heart against my 
bared ribs. 1 felt that I'le cruel brute was 
play ing with me, as a cat. plays with a mouse, 
befoie putting nu: out of my misery. The 
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agoiii/ing siisixaisc grew and grew in intensity 
like a dull, black cloud of nightmare, till I 
almost longed for the tiger’s blow to end the 
lorltirc. 

.Suddenly a strange sound struck triy ear. 
It was a hiss sharp and piercing. It came 
again low and continuous. It rose to a 
shrill, angry crescendo. 

It was answered by a deep, ras|)ing growl. 
’I'here w;is a tiionientiiry (.tackling of rottr.'ii 
twigs, as if a heavy body had suddenly ri.scai 
and rela])sed u])on them. I'h.en another low 
growl, a short, shttrj) snarl, and the a.ngry 
hi.ss again sounded above it in defiance, 
('.fowl and hiss, hiss and growl, arose above 
each other in alternate pa.ssion. It was a 
terrible ditet of mutual hate and challenge 
that rang forth iti the stillness of the jungle. 


of the tiger that had sent me sprawling 
over the ground my love had been rudely 
awaketied from her jteaceful slumber, and 
had thrown herself between me and my 
tttrrihle foe ere he could rettover frotn his 
own impetus to spring again. 

1 watched in breathless anxiety- unmind¬ 
ful, or unconscious, of the stream of blood 
that was pouring down tny arm atid redden- 
itig th(! groutid. My limbs were jtaraly/ed 
(or action, or even for .movement— and, 
forsooth, I eoul(.l have dotie little to help 
tny love in that mortal combat. 

I could only watch and watch, as one 
fasein.'ited and pray to Kali to rcmctnlier 
the garland around bet breast and befriend 
her serpent lirood. 

'rtu'S they faced each other. Now the 



'not 1-IVI-. V.XkDS AWAV '-TiHiO THIs 'fUilvK. 


As one in a dream T vaguely lifted up my 
liead. .\ wondrous sight met my ga/c. Not 
live yards away stood the tiger, his head 
towards me, his fore feet pl.'inted, his huge 
Ixu'k arched in a curve behind, as if about to 
spring and yet hesitating. Those fiery eyes 
glared in im])otenl fury towards mo, but not 
11/ me. 

Yes ! Facing the tiger, and just before 
me, stood my lilack cobra ! Her hood was 
expanded, her tongue darted in and out like 
forked lightning, her sparkling eyes glistened 
like black diamonds. Full half her length 
was reared in the air, and stood like an 
ebony column between me and the tiger. 

I understood. In that furious onslaught 


growl, n(.)w the hiss, arose ala.irx; 
the oth(.'r in htitred and dcliance. 
Now the tail laslnwl in fury against 
the yellow stripes ; now the U])- 
lifted coil swung b.ackwards and 
forwards as if about to launch 
forth at the tiger’s throat. 

Fticli knew and felt the powlr 
of the other -Nature had taught 
them that. One sweep of the tiger’s ))aw 
would have cnislied the serpent’s hciid to 
a mangled ma.ss; one touch of the cobra's 
fangs on the tiger’s skin would have turned 
that lienx ;ind mighty beast to a hlaekeiKwi 
corpse—even though the cobm had been 
torn to shreds in the tiger’s death-agony. 
The tiger’s mighty paw 'that had often per¬ 
chance smashed a buffalo’s .skull at a single 
blow was not more formidable than the .ser¬ 
pent’s tooth ; one swee|)'bf the former, one 
touch of the latter, were death to either. 

F.ach stood outside the range of the other ; 
each awaited the other’s onslaught — the 
black column against the tawmy mass. Sud¬ 
denly the tiger reared his head, lashed his 
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tail, then pressed his jaws low to the ground. 
No, it was not a sfuing. Ivven as the 
stiffened legs relaxed from their curved ten¬ 
sion, even ;is the head poised tnonienttirily in 
the air, he swertxsl aside with a shambiing 
loungt.' to rush past the cobra. But to no 
purpose. '1 lie black, swinging column paused 
in mid-air for the hundredth pari of a secoiul, 
then plunged forth sithwvays like a lightning 
flash. A hands breadth more, and thi: ivory 
fangs would have •reached the yellow masr, ; 
but, with a lurch, the tiger shrank btick Iroin 
those poisoned fangs just in time. \ speck 
of loam, hissed through the air, marked the 
sjiot on the tiger’s skin where the blow was 
aimed. 

•And now it was a subtk' fencing pane 
and thrust, lunge and n.-covery bclwieii 
, these detidly wiapons. 'I'he tiger's paw was 
raised, belli in the air, about to strike the 
cobra down inun above, at one blow. But 
the .swinging curie that bad waved backwards 
tnul forwards now instantly sto|iped, then 
slow ly began to o-s lllale sideways ; it was out 
ol the tiger’s reach, fiut still guarding every 
exit, still at an even distance bom that 
ihreali. iiing )iaw that bung in the tiii. 'I’he 
impending blow, il to come at all, must be 
instantaneous and on the speckled head : 
the tiger knew that by instinct. He stood 
intent with head r.iised aiuf paw ti]ilifti.-d, 
like ;i huge cat watching a buticrilv tluit 
circles around its head. He sought an 
opening in the fence to strike and yet 
csc.ipe the serpent’s tooth. 

.Suddenly the paw subsided, the tiger bent 
low ii|K)n the ground with ;i saitige growl, 
but again tite spring was chi.'cked. W’irh 
an ominous hiss the oscilkiting coil btid 
stiffened in mid-tnr inloa rigid column before 
the crouching mass, and the glistening eves 
revealeil the suppressed vitality that lay 
Jicne.ith the w.itchful search-light th;it fol 
lowed the tiger’s every tictioti. 'I'he tigri’s 
feint bad failed. 

Slowly his back relaxed its arch ; his head 
was raised from the ground, his tail cea.sed 
to lasli. I’he whole yellow mass became a 
lazy, llabbv, indifleieiil heap ol inertia. Even 
the gk. iug eyes began to blink, as the tiger 
stretched his length indolently upon the 
ground with a purr of contentment. He 
seemed to resign the combat or abide his 
time. * 

For a moment the cobra seemed puzzled 
by tiiis manattivre. 'I'hat the tiger would 
really yield up bis preyy snatched away from 
his very jaws,«ind resign a battle once begun, 
seemed unprecet'ented and contrary to the 


animal's nature. No ; it was but a cunning 
design to allay the cobra’s suspicions, exhau.st 
her strength, and carry thi; position by a 
sudden rush. 

She seemed to realize this by a .serpentine 
instinct ttimost akin to reason. .And yet she 
was now at a terrible di.sadvantagc. 'I’o hold 
u|» half her length in the air by .sheer muscular 
actiiin was weary work, and would soon tell 
u|)on her streaiglh. She must I'eserve that 
for the (inal gra])|>lc whin il came. 

lienily iind cautiously the uplifted curve 
bi'gan to sink upon tlje ground, the boo.d 
still exitaniled, the glistening e’yes still fixed 
upon the yellow tiitiss in Ironl. So slow was 
the movement that the bl.ii k column seemed 
to hang ill the air on an invisible pivot : so 
ini'inik’sinial the di'-i ending angle that the 
rigid rotl hovered over the ground like a. dark 
shadow ere it fell parallel with the tiger’s 
body. The lurved lail, on which the full 
weight ol the uplilfed eoliimn had vested, 
now slowly iineoiled, and vvilb a graeeful 
swee|> lav peai eliillv along the grass. Only 
the hooded head and s|)arkling eyes kept 
vvaleh and ward over the lying mass in front 

“ lying ” in both senses of the term. It 
was .111 arineri trin e a miTe breathing time 
before the dcarlly battle lor lile and 
death. 

For a moment there was an ominous still¬ 
ness. Not a movement, not a rpiiver, 
betrayeil the slumbering liri' in either com¬ 
batant. But lor those glowing eyes, the 
cobra, might have beeti a painted line upon 
the green ; but for that massive chest, rising 
and falling with each su|ipri'ssed fireath, the 
tiger might have been a sculptured effigy. It 
was the lull before the storm, the dec]), 
oppressive siliaice before the thunder¬ 
clap. 

Slovvly. silently, the stri|)ed flaws that had 
lain Hat upon the ground beside .the shaggy 
bead began to curvi' inwards-- inwards 
under the sweating nose, inwards under the 
vvhiskeied jaw, inwards iinilcr the heaving 
chest - and there lay still. Slowly ,and 
gradually the hind legs that had s]>ravvled on 
the ground drew inwards under the huge 
belly coiled and slid and scraped, till they 
bore the weight of the mass above. rhe 
painted tail swished off a lly Iroin the striped 
sitle and swished ag.iin. 

But the cobra answered him, movement 
for movement perhajis unnoticed by the 
tiger. The rigid column that had lain like a 
fiiece of black rubber began to coil and coil 
at its lower extremity. Soon half its length 
was coiled. With an almost imperceptible 
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quiver the other half raised itself slightly, as 
if leeling the support of this solid base —then 
gently relajiscd along the ground in confi¬ 
dence. Only the hooded head, the forked 
tongue, the glistening eyes niarked the 
extreme tension at which the bolt rested, 
ready to be shot into the air. 

A ti'rrific roar ri'iit the sky—a huge, dark 
mass loomed ahovi; in a black cloud—down, 
down it ('•'me upon me- my glazed eyes 
refused to cktse over niy death-agony. 

Hf BhugJViMi! 'What was that? Like a 
bolt from a cross-bow the colira sprang from 
the tinfolding coil- met the tiger’s throat in 
raid-air. The unwinding coil toiled anew 
around the 
tiger’s neck. 

With a heavy 
thud both 
reached the 
earth, not a 
yard from my 
head. 

A cloud of 
dust obscuretl 
the scene. 

The tiger roll¬ 
ing along the 
ground, claw¬ 
ing frantically 
at his throat, 
was all I saw ; 
a low, gurg¬ 
ling, choking 
sound was all 
1 heard. 1 
waited for no 
more; with one supreme effort I tottered 
to my feet ;ind fell headlong over the tall 
grass—outside the arena. A sudden gush 
of hlood from my wotinded arm, and I 
remembered no more. The last recollection 
1 h.ad was that of a vague, mingled sound of 
tearing grass and crackling twigs, of rending 
flesh and stifled groans. Then I remembered 
no more. 

W’hen 1 came to myself the cool dew of 
night was lying thick upon me and the bright 
moonlight playing upon the scene. A vague. 


indefinable emotion surged in, my heart as 
consciousness grew upon me—a feelinftof 
true thankfulness indeed, and yet of mif^^d 
pain and anguish. The battle-picture stood 
before me—suddenly I remembered my black 
t:obra, my love, rny only love. A horrible 
fear clutched at my heart, a deep, over-master¬ 
ing anxiety swept over me. In frantic haste 
I arose, and tottered — crawled — to the 
arena. 

My worst apprehensions were fulfilled. 
The tiger indeed w.as dead ; he lay on his 
back, his feet in the air. Already he 
was a blat.kened, putrid cor|rse. The 
IKiison indeed had done its work. 

lint in that 
terrible, fran¬ 
tic struggle 
the tiger’s 
claws had torn 
t he cobra’s 
b o (1 y into 
shreds of rib¬ 
bon, had lorn, 
and mangled 
them piece¬ 
meal, till they 
hung in strings 
from his claws 
and strewed 
his chest. Only 
one )>iece re¬ 
mained. The 
cobra’s head, 
though cut off 
at tile ni‘(T 
by the tiger’s 
claws, still lay buried deep in the tiger’s 
throat. Not all the savage strength of the 
gigantic brute could tear away that fatal 
grij). It lily there, jaw to jaw, fang to fang, 
embedded in the now putrid flesh all that 
remained of my once beautiful black cobra. 

No, sahib. T could not rear this one to 
lake her place. Her soul still lives ! And 
they are jealous —like women I With a 
hasty salaam the tall figure vanished into the 
darkness. 





Farther North than Nansen, 

THE ARC'ITC EXPEDITION OF THE DUKE OF THE ABRUZZI. 

]Jv Dr. Olindo Malagoui. 


HICN tiu; Pohin left 

Cliiisliaiiia at 11.30 on the 
i2(h of June, i8im), on the 
vojage whicli was destinetl t > 
e(:li[).si; the Aretic record, 
slie was J4i\en a very lie.irty 
“ send - off.'’ lly order of the King of 
Sweden and Norway the gnus of tlu- 
forts salntcal lur, ajid linntiiig was t'on- 
spienons on the ships of the port, on the 
municipal luiildings, and on many priv;ile 
llouscs. great crowd cliceicd tlic little 
ship as it slowlv 
moved away. Tlie 
last people to .say 
g()od fiyc to tie- 1 )uke 
were the Italian ('on 
suls and \’i< e ('on 
stils, I)r. Nansen and 
Mrs. Nansen, Mrs. 

Ibsen, daughter of 
lijornsen and iltuigh 
ler-inltiw of lhsi:n, 
the iiainter \\ creu 
skiold, and some 
Ilali.an visitors. 

Ntuisen st:tyc(.l to 
speak to the Duke u[> 
to the last moment. 

He was r iilhusiaslie 
about the expedition, 
and his full confi¬ 
dence removr-d any 
apprehension that 
bthers might have 
felt. No one now 
doubted that the ex¬ 
pedition woultl be 
fortunate and would 
come btiek safe, but 
no one expected it back in fifteen months. 
We all knew thtil it b.id prepared to be away 
about two ycitrs, :md Nansen never thought 
it would be back ift loss time. “We expect,” 
he said to me, ‘'.some of our whalers to 
bring good news of them in the autumn of 
1900. If not, wf; shall prepare an expedi¬ 
tion for the summer of lyoi, and go in 
settreh of them.” 

i asked Nansen what he thought of the 
dangers. “Jlf course, there are dangers,” he 
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replied, “in the Arctic regions, as there are 
everywhere. You may be killed by an actg- 
denl there, Jttst as in {..ihristiania. You mufet 
Iteware of the siiecial dangers of the place. 
.\s to (ptestions of health, the Aretic regions, 
having no niit robes, are the healthiest in the 
world. I am sure that we shall See them 
back, safe and well, in 1901.” 

Those who knew the programme of the 
exiietlilion must have be 11 much iJer|)lexed 
to hear of its lelurn a year before it was 
exiiectcd. We thought that some great 
mishap had occurred, 
or that it had had the 
exceptional luck to 
get llirotigh its pro¬ 
gramme in half the 
allotterl time. We see 
tiow that liolh sup¬ 
positions were partly 
(orrect. Many mis¬ 
haps — one of them 
very grave befell the 
ex[)edition, but it 
siiored, nevertheless, 
a great success. 

At the time when 
the expedition Started 
little w'as publicly 
known of its organiztt- 
tion. It wa.s, indeed, 
poorly advertised, 
hut this was inten¬ 
tional. If the Duke 
and his companions 
could have managed 
it, they would have 
started as they started 
fur Alaska, without 
anyone knowing any¬ 
thing about it. They could not under¬ 
stand the (airiositv of the ))ublic about 
a miitter which they regarded as abso¬ 
lutely their own private business. It was 
unpleasant to have people asking about 
their intentions. Wise men do not s[)eak 
beforehand of what they intend to do, 
especially in ca.scs where a dismal failure 
may be awaiting them. 'This reticence was 
not only a kind of fari.stocratic modesty; 
it involved also the fastidiousness of the 
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found in a restaurant there. 
The Norwegians generally 
had only a secondary part 
to |)lay. They had siniply 
to look after the ship, and 
were engaged because of 
the ex[(erience that Nor¬ 
wegians |)ossess of the 
Seas, lint the ship's 
voyage was to be Ity no 
means the chief feature of 
the expedition, as we shall 
see later on. 

The chief of the expedi¬ 
tion was the 1 )nke. 'I'he 
Duke of the Abniz/i is 
cousin to the new King of* 
Italy ami neidiew to the 
tiHsassinaied King, who 
loved him much, and 
assisted him in various 
ways in this miderl.iking. 
lie is the third son of the 
ilea<l Kiiig’s brother, 
Amedee, Due d'.Aostti, who 
was King of Spain from 
iiSyc till 1S75. The Duke 
of tlut Abrn/zi w:is born on 
the 2i)th of januaiy, 1X7.,, 
in Madrid, ami received 
the name of l.nigi Amedee. 
In the House of Savoy 
then- are two strikingly 
different tyi)es, as cU-arly 
dehmd as if they were 
struck upon medals. One 
i-, the stronglv-built, mtutial 
ty]ic made [niptilar fiy King 
\’ictor Ixmm.iniiel, and re- 
petili'd in his son King 
Umberto. The other is the 
more delicate', slender type 
scientific con.scii'iice. They feared that that one ob.seiwcs fii the portraits of Uailo 
misstatements would arise from interviews Alberto, the fust I’rinei- of the House of 
and newspaper articles. The general public .Savoy who drew his sword for It.ilian indepen- 
thus had little nevys about the ex])editif)n, dence and unity, and who dir'd broken-hearted 
but those who watched the prejuralions weix' in exile in I’ortug.il. The Duke of the Abnizzi 
able to learn a good deal. is of tin- latter type, but possesses all that 

l ,ct us consider the composition of the love of adventure that for ci nturies involved 
party. The officers and crew compri.sed ten the House of Savoy in great Kuropetin (|Ues- 
Italians and ten Norwegians. The Italian lions, notwithstanding the smallness of its 
contingent afterwards became eleven, and State. He is now twenty-seven years old, 
that for a curious re.a.son. On the voyage lightly built, tall, with a characterislie and 
from Christiania to Archangel the Duke tint! jittraetive face. Hif speaks little, and what 
his compatriots had a somewhat unhappy he says is said in undertones. His brother, 
experience of the art of the Norwegian the Comte de Turin, calls him the scientific 
sailor who acted as the cooking functionary, memlier of the Royal House. The Duke 
They took the occasion, therefore, of engag- was educated in the Naval Academy of 
ing at Archangel an Italian cook whom they Livorno, where he passed his examinations 
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successfully, and he is now a lieutenant in 
the Italian Navy. 

After finishini;; his studies he felt little attrac¬ 
tion for aristocratic life, and accordingly he 
Started round the world on a tour that 
lasted some yetirs, visiting all sorts of places, 
and interesting himself in Jiavigation. On 
his return he look u]> another branch of 
adventure, devoting him.self for a couple of 
years to .Mpine I'liiiibing, until his exertions 
were crowned with the triumph of the ascent 
of Mount I',lias,»of which a full re])ort has 
just been published and translated into 
English, 'rile mountain had been attackeil 
many times uiisuecessfullv bv .'Vmcrican 
climbers. The clever guide, IVtig.is, who 
accompanied the Duke, explained to me the 
difficulty of the ascent. 

It a]ipears that it is 
speci.illy hard, not only 
because it is one of the 
highest in the world, but 
because it is also an 
■Arctic mount.liu. On 
other mountains you 
hud snow and ii'e about 
the miildli- of the a.si eiit; 
at Mount Itbas, however, 
the ice begins almost at 
the loot, and the higher 
rocks are shroudr'd in 
cleiual mist. 

rhe SCI laid in com 
niand w.is ('aplain b'm- 
berto ('agni. lie also 
belongs to the Italian 
Navy, and is the sou ol 
an Italian gener.d. .\ 
fair-haired, strongly built, 
and handsome man ot 
thirty-six, full of intclli 
j'ence and energy, he 
was chosen by the 
Duke becausr- the latter had already experi 
elieed his great (|uahties of courage and 
resource. The otluT two olhccrs were Lieuten¬ 
ant Eranco (Juerini and Dr. .Achille (lavalli. 
(puerini, a man of thirty one, had already 
gained, the inetlal for military valour in con¬ 
nection whh the disorders in Oete in 1X97. 
It ..-ill ! c remembered that during the Cretan 
troubles .1 Turkish company of genilaruies 
revolted and kdlled their own colonel, after¬ 
wards shutting theiuselvcs u|» in the barracks 
to resist the international troops. Querini led 
the troops who forced the entrance to the 
barr.icks and arrested the mutineers. He 
belongs to a noble Venetian family, from 
which at lhe*timc of the Venetian Republic 


were elected two Doges. Cavalli was doctor 
to the expetlitioti, and had besides to take 
charge of the botanical and zoological 
ol'servations. 

The four Alpine guides were a special 
feature of the exjiedition, as they had never 
before been used in the Arctic regions. 'I’he 
Duke chose them, thinking that their ability 
and skill in dealing with .Mpine ice would 
|)rove valuable in dealing with I’olar ice. 
Nan.sen did not believe that tlwy would be 
iiscfid in this sen.se. He admired them as 
strong men. but he thought that they would 
find conditions utterly (Jifferent from tho.se to 
which they had been accustomed. 'The result 
seems to tell in favour of the guides, 
because of the four peo[)le who have reached 
the highest jioint two 
were guides. The chief 
of the guides was Gui- 
scpite I’eligas, a man of 
thirty eight, well known 
in the clindting world. 
The others were named 
Lclice Ollier, Kcnouillet, 
and Savoie. There were 
besides two Italian 
sailors, Giacomo (iar- 
ilcnli, a young Ilcrcule.s, 
anil ('anapa. Among the 
Norwegians the import¬ 
ant man w:is Captain 
Itverscn, who in the 
opinion of many people 
is the most experienced 
navigator of the Arctic 
seas. Small, grey haired, 
grey bi arded, and wrin¬ 
kled, his was just the 
face, of the sea - wolf. 
The other Norwegians 
were .Anton 'I'orgrinsen, 
Henry Stokken, Andrea 
Andresen, Christian Anrierseiv, Ditinan 
Olanssen, Johan Johansen, Axel Andersen, 
Carl Christian Hanson, and Ole Johansen. 

ItlAV ■nil-, l-.XIM.liiriON vv,\s orc.-vnizeo. 

In the beginning everything was jtl.anned 
(|uietly, secretly. Lew persons knew that in 
tile winter of iSpX the Duke of the .Abruzzi 
was in Christiania, interviewing Nansen and 
other Arctic experts. Then he bought the 
Jason, a ship that had to its credit many 
tussles with northern ice. The Jason was a 
whaler, which had lieen used for seventeen 
years in the seal fisheries by Captains Larsen, 
and Jacob.son, and had been used too by 
Nansen in his first Greenland voyage. Mr. 
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Archer, the shipbuilder, 
of I^rwili, undertook to 
refit her, and to (lut her 
in condipon to resist the 
pressure of the ice. The 
ship was painted grey, 
and had tlie Savoia 
Cross depilated on the 
stem. .Slie was rechrist¬ 
ened the .SVf’//u /Ware, 
and a hlaeh star on a 
white field was hung 
u|K>n the mast. The 
length of the ship v^as 
about 150ft., her width 
31ft., her de[)lh 16ft., 
and her capacity 495 
tons. She was, of 
cour.se, a sailing ship, 
and possessed very wide 
sails, being fitted like a 
brigantine ; but she had 
a small engine for steam 
ing, which gave her a 
speed of five mil(!S an 
hour. The engines had to he used only in tin 
emergency or when it was impossible to pro¬ 
ceed in any other way, beetnise the cotil, which 
was the best Welsh coal, had to be econo 
mi/.ed, its chief use being to keep the crew 
warm in wititer. All tbit interior of the ship 
was refitted in view of the special purpose to 
which it was to be [lut. A [ilace had to be 
found on deck for a 
hundred and twenty 
dogs, who were to play 
a leading role in the 
most impoitant part of 
the expedition. A saloon 
for the officers and one 
for the crew were con¬ 
structed, and were com¬ 
fortably but simply 
decorated and furnished, 
the only ornaments in 
the saloon being the por¬ 
traits of the King and 
Queen of Italy, to which, 
by a happy thought of 
the Duke, were added 
those of the King and 
Queen of Norway and 
Sweden, from the shores 
of whose country the 
travellers set fortli. 

In the early spring of 
1899 the Duke was 
again in Christiania, this 
time to arrange for the 


provisions and the ap¬ 
paratus. These were 
collected from every 
country—food and wine 
from Italy and else¬ 
where, instruments from 
Germany, waterproofs 
from ICngland, furs from 
Ku.ssia. ’J'he Duke per¬ 
sonally inspected and 
tested everything. One 
may al.nost say that no¬ 
thing entered the vcs.sel 
without passing through 
his hands. Nansen said 
to me : “ 1 aiijircciated 
at once the seriousness 
of the enterprise when 
1 saw the l)uke, instead 
of giving orders, doing 
things himself. 'I'his is 
the best test of the 
(puilifications of a man 
for such a Imsiness. 
He must be willing and 
able to do everytiiing. A leader must trust 
onlv to himsell.'’ 

'I'he ipiantity of provisions collected was 
inimen.se. They wert: |)repared to last lor three 
tears, but Nansen ihought that there was. 
enough even for five years. In organi/.ing this 
mass of material the Duke showed his practical 
natuie. They were stored in 1,500 boxes, 
each box of such dimen¬ 
sions and weight that a 
man could easily move 
it. 'I'he boxes were in 
four classes, distin- 
gtiishcd from otie an¬ 
other by coloured stripes. 
Bhick stripes were used 
for food boxes. The 
stajile food was rice, 
biscuits, salt rnixit, and 
bottled Vegeta files, be¬ 
sides 1,000 bottles of 
wine. 

The food was so dis¬ 
posed that each box 
contained all the various 
items of the daily meals. 
The cases containing 
clothes had a green 
stripe^ In them, besides 
the ordinary sailors’ 
eiiuipment, there was 
the Esquimaux e(]uip 
ment for the winter. 
The boxes of scientific 
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useful could be promptly 
identified. 

THU I’ROORAMME OF THE 
EXfEHlTlON.. 

If the Duke did not care 
for publicity as to the 
organization of his party, 
all the more was he bent 
upon secrecy as to his pro¬ 
gramme. He 4)arti(-ularly 
did not want it to be 
thought that hits chief aim 
was to beat previous re¬ 
cords *and to reach the 
I’ole. His expedition was 
to he spe( ially in its object 
a scieiv, i( exploration of 
the .\rctic regir)ns. 'J'o go 
farther north is naturally 
the objerT of every ex¬ 
plorer, simply because 
i very explorer wishes to 
study the less-known 
rcgi(>ns ; hut the-scietltific 
study of the places through 
whii h he had to jiass W'as 
the Duke's first ohject. 


instruments liore red stripes. Ltsefid mis- 1 see th.it an Ihiglish newspaper believes 
cellaneous hut not necessary articles were that the; Duke look his |)rogramme from 


ill boxes with vcllnw stripes. .Anioiigst these Nansen. Nothing could lie more inexact 


w'ere things that had prohahlv 


never eilteied those regions packs 
of cards, chess hoards, lottery hags, 
a guitar, a iihonograph, a gnipho- 
phone, a musical hox, with a full 
repertoire including the Italian 
Royal March, and extracts from 
the operas “l.a Hohc'tne,” 
“Manon,” “Mefistofele,” “Kigo 
letto, ” “ I’rofeta, ” “ Cavalleria 

Rusticana, ” “Lohengrin," “ I'ann- 
liauscr,” “{lioconda,’’ “I’agliacci,” 
“ }’uritani,’’and “ I)onna Juanita ” ; 
there wa.s also a good collection of 
fireworks. It may seem to some 
that the.se things were not worthy 
to occupy useful space in the ship. 
Rut the Duke regarded it as vastly 
important that the spirits of the 
men .should be kept u|) hy every 
means. To posse.s*;;, up there in 
the dark, these stnall things that 
suggested that they were not en¬ 
tirely cut off from' civilization was 
an incentive to cheerfulness. All 
the cases were so disposed in the 
ship so that in the'event of a 
disaster hujtpening the most 
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Nansen himself told me that the first time 
he had an interview with the Duke he 
saw that the Duke had already fixed 
his programme. The information given 
hy Nkinsej) to the Duke had reference 
mainly to (luestions of |irovisions and 
hygienie precautions. Certainly the Duke 
was assisted by the exp(trience of Nansen, 
heeansc part of the return route of 
Nansen was on the same line that the 
Italian ex|if.orers had to follow going north. 
As the Indians 
had logothrough 
I' r a n z J o s e f 
Land they were 
also indebted to 
the experiences 
of the Kngli.sh 
traveller, Jack 
son, whose book, 

‘'A Thousand 
Days in the 
Arctic,” was ])ub 
lislual just a few 
weeks beforr' the 
Duke started. 

But the secrecy 
kept by the 
Duke was such 
that an Knglish 
]>aper, usually 

well informed 
about such 
things, has said 
that the route 
followed by the 
1 )uke was iiracti- 
cally the same as 
Nansen’s, adding 
the curious ex¬ 
planation that 
the S/i’/At T’nliXrc 
had, perhaps, 
rea(died a. more 
northerly point, 
because she was 
lighter tlian the 
Fram! The two 
routes were so 
different that we may say in one sense that 
the Duke started where Nansen left off. 
Moreover, the principles on which the two 
journeys were based were vastl)’ different. 

A short comparison with Nansen’s voyage 
will .serve to illuminate the Duke’s idea. As 
is well known, Nansen, having discovered on 
the (.Greenland coast some remnant of a 
wreck that had hairpened on the .Siberian 
coast, formed the theory that a great ice- 


current drifted from Siberia to f'lrcenland, 
passing through the I’olar circle. So he 
hoped to reach the; I’ole by letting his ship 
drift with this ice-current. With such an 
idea he sailed along the Siberian coast, 
taking his .shi|) to the new Siberian island. 
Then the ship was incloscsl by the ice. The 
current existed in reality, and the shii) was 
b.ought north, luit not quite in a diri'Ct line, 
and it touched only near tlu: eighty-sixth 
degree. The sledge expi-dition was under¬ 
taken only when 
Nansen saw that 
the ship was not 
going elinctly 
north, and it got 
from >S.(deg. to 
.Stuleg. igniin. 
nsec. 

The 1 )uke, on 
the other hand, 
had lie \ ISft I the 
notion of going 
north simply 
With sledge ex 
peililions. .Ac 
cording he took 
his ship to I'ranz 
losef Liind, be- 
canse hi.‘ wainled 
to hate a fixed 
point on hrya 
/iriiiti from w hich 
to send foith ;i 
si'iies of sledge 
expeditions. I 
a scries, be- 
upon the 
number of the 
expeditions re 
suits had to 
depend. The 
first one had to 
be short and, 
slow, and the. 
later ones longer 
and (|uickcr. 
So to say, each 
trip had to be 
a basis for the next, becau.se it had to 
construct depots of provi-.ions lor the fol¬ 
lowing ones, and because the knowledge 
ac(]uired by t.-ach tri|) would make the 
progress of the following^ pnes much quicker. 
In the first yetir the expedition had not to 
reach very far, but to estalilish a sound 
knowledge of the surrounding country and 
to afford exirerience to tlie men ePlgaged upon 
it; whilst trips in the .second year, and 
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especially the last trip of all, should reach 
as far north as possitdc. 

1 may add here that the Duke had with 
him a small balloon to be used on AndrtVs 
lines. Ecleelicism was the note of the 
expedition. All the devices of itrevious 
explorers were to be tried. 

I'llK VOY.MUC .\Mi ns KKStil.'IS. 

Now ihat we know laiw the expedition 
was organized and wliat was its aim we can 
ftillow its progrnss. 'I'lie .SVe/Zn J’l'Aire 
started on June latli from ('bristiania ; on 
tile aand it touehed 'I'romsoe, on the jotj, it 
reached \'ardo, and on the ist |ul\ .Arih 
angel, on the Kussian coast, where the 


kind of Arctic post-office. On one of the 
huts left there by Jackson was a notice-board 
intimating that any letters depositeil would 
be brought to civilization by the whaler 
which was to repass there on 
z\ugust 15th. 

'I'he 1 )tike, whose scientific instruments 
were of great iwecision, was here able to 
eorreet a geographical error, and to e.stablish 
that ('a|ie flora was ten geographical minutes 
more eastward than had been .[ircviotisly 
believed. In Mr. Jackson's hut were placed 
provisions for eight months, to be utiliz.ed if 
till V should have later oti to seek their .safety 
there. On July ahth the A' 7 i//i(/hm/r left Cape 
flora and trieil to enter the Arctic liritish 



famous Siberian hiiiiter, Kontheim, brought 
the Duke the lao dogs colleeted for him by 
order of the ('zar. The Crand Duke 
Vladimir went to Archangel to say “good¬ 
bye” to tlic Duke. On the iith July 
the S'(-//:i /’ii/iuc I,-ft Archangel amid 
“ hurrahs" from the fnglish, Rti.ssian, and 
Scandim'.i.tn inerehant ships collected in 
the port t rornArchangel to Cape 
Idora, in franz. Josef Land, the vessel 
had a good passage. It was blockaded 
by the i- e f< , sixteen hours only, but 
was freed by a strong westerly wind that 
swept away the log and scattered the ice. 
Cape Idora was reaeheif on the 21st of July, 
and there tlif explorers were able to use a 


Channel through the Nightingale Channel. 
It was fonmi impossible. She tried then to 
round .Ah xandeiiand, but met unassailable 
b.irriers of ice. Coiiig back to the Nightin¬ 
gale Channel and trying again, she succeeded 
at length in breaking with tier bows the fresh 
stiata ol ice about thirty inches thick, and, 
sailing through a short canal opened in the 
ice, she reached the open sea oti the hth of 
August. The evening of the .same day the 
expedition was able to send its last farewell 
to civilization. 

i'hey met, in fact, the ship Capelki, which 
had on board the American Wellman expedi¬ 
tion. then just coming back in .sad condition, 
having lost some of it.s members, whilst 
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Wellman himself had a broken leg. To the 
Capdh were intrusted some letters, one of 
which from the guide I’etigas described the 
life on l)oard the Stella I’olare. 

“ The days and the weeks pass without 
our noting them,” he wrote. “ We rise at 
half-past six in the morning. At seven we 
feed the dogs. At eight we breakfast, and 
at twelve we dine. Then we work till half¬ 
past six. Then we have sn])per, we smoke, 
we play cards or chess, or read till bed time. 
It is not at all cold. Rarely does the ther¬ 
mometer descend below zero. ^'estl•rday 
the sun shone gloriously. The ice rellected 
it with blinding light and brilliant hues. 


The ship has withstood all the assaults of the 
ice. It is splendid to see how it breaks tlu: 
ice sometimes three or four fei:t thick. At 
other times, when the ice is extremely thick, 
we throw the ship against it at full steam. 
Then she goes over it and britaks it for forty 
or fifty yards. The Duke is always on the 
watch on the bridge, ;ind loses no chance of 
making progress. Sometimes he does not 
come down even for his meals. W'henever 
we get the smallest passage ho orders us. to 
go on, and we are glad of it, because the 
more we advance this year the less we .shall 
have to do next year.” 

At tire same time T.ieutenant Querini 
wrote; “ I have good news to give. We have 
*l>ecn ten days in the British tlhannel struggl- 
:Trig with the ice, but now we are in open watei 
' nortlr of Eton Island.” And this was the 
?ast news brought by the whaler post of 1899. 


Now we know what happened afterwards. , 
'I’he Stella Polare went along the British 
Channel and reached Hadeg. smin. No \ 
other ships had gone so far north l.iy water. 
The Pram had gone farther, but on the ice. . 

I’rofes.sor Rcusch, I’resident of the ■ 
Ceographical Society of Norway, told me 
that he did not believe that the Stella Polare 
i.ould go higher than 8ideg. ; but the Duke, 
with Ca))tain Eversen’s help, achieved the 
result above nami-d. The ship did not stay 
for the winter at Sadeg. jmin., because she 
could not find a good station there. She 
came back and took shelter in Table Hay 
at Sideg. .J7min. Hitherto all had gone 
well, but now came nii.s- 
fortunes. The ice grew 
thicker and thicker round 
the vessel, threatening to 
smash her, and at last on 
the 8lh of September an 
avalanche of ice falling on 
her side broke it, and the 
water Ingan to insh in. 
rite moment was critical. 
It se<'incd as if the shil) 
must sink, but luckily an 
enormous spir.il inoveinenl 
of the ice threw her upon a 
great and solid plateati t)f 
i<'e, where shi; was safe for 
the time. Hut the result 
of this mishap was very 
grave. 'I'he broken ship 
was no longer habitable. 
.'\ll the comfort prepared 
within her was lost. Instead 
of the cotnniodiotis liomc 
that the ve.s.sel laid offi red, 
the .sailors htid to constriu t a refuge with two 
tents, each 20ft. long, over which was erected 
a tent larger still, whilst over the tent were 
stretched sotne'.sails, and |)lank.s were jmt all 
round. Between the two tents was placed .a 
stove for warming and cooking. Every man 
had ui)on his bed :t (tovering made of wolf- 
.skin and fdled with goose feather.s. 

d'he cold was terrible the first night in the 
tents. Even the boots were frozen. But tf.e 
falling of the snow soon offered a better pro¬ 
tection, titid they began to be comfortable. 
For the dogs was constructed a wooden 
kennel, and one of the chief pieces of work 
during the winter was to clear away the con¬ 
stantly falling snow from it. The Christmas 
was celebrated with great solemnity, and 
the New Year’s Day was honoured with a 
brilliant display of fifework.s. 

The officers during the winter attended 
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to scientific studies, under the direction of 
Captain CagTii, paying particular attention to 
ocean currents, the magnetic I’ole and its 
influence, the luminous phenomena of the 
Polar nights, the formation ami extension of 
the ice, the thermic system of the Arctic 
atmosphere and seas, the mensuration of the 
earth's crust in those regions, and the Polar 
fauna. 

Up to this time till' health of the jiartyhad 
been good, but on i'liristmas 1 )av, as the tent 
was surrounded by iee, t^gni and the I )uke 
went to praeti.se wilh the sledges, and wi re 
both frost bitten. Tliey saw their own hands 
grow suddenly while, then black. Two of the 
Duke's lingers were so affected tl'iat at fust it 
was thought that his left arm would have to 
be amputated by the doeior. L'ltimalely it 
was found oidy neeessarv to remove the tips 
of the lingers, l■'rom that lime his health 
was not so good as before. 

1 le had to slay foui months nndei the tent, 
but could not en.luri.' to leniain in bed, where 
he staved onh one da\. .\lier this he husie.i.l 
liimMif in prepaiiiig l!ie sledge expedition. 

This expedition liied fust to start on 
I'l'liiuarv gSlh, hill die cold was loo bittir; the 
thermouieli r marked s-’deg. below /.erti, ; 
.he dogs dieil of cold, ami alli r two days the 
expedition came h. < k. It started again on 
March 1 Uh wilh thirteen men, thiiteen 
sledges, and luh ih Tlu-y found the 
eondilion o( he ie, ii rrihle. It rose in big 
firoken masses liki ok ks, and sometimes a 
passage had to be cut thiongh it wilii axes, 
at a great cost of lahour. I'ioiii the first 
days il was seen, too, lhal the lood was 
consumed iniieh more (piiekly than had 
been expected. Jt was aeeordinglv decided 
to make the expedition smaller. I.ieuleuanl 
(,)uerini. the guide (tllier, and the Ni.irwegian 
sa’Ior Hern) Stokkeii, on March gisl were 
sent back with ten days' food. They never 
arrived; they were seen no more, (iaptain 
(iagni fears that, as in the meantime the 
tcm])crature had grown tmieh warmer, they 
may have fallen in some of the canals of 
water Ofiened in the ice. There is only a 
faint hope that they may not be lost, and that 
they max succeed in reaching some winter 
refuge. * 

On March 31st anoilier detachment was 
sent back, einuposed of Dr, t'avalli with the 
guide Savoie, the ’sailor (lardenti, and the 
other Norwegians, with twenty-five days’ food, 
and they arrived safe. There remained now 
on the expedition norlH only four Italians-- 
Captain Cagni, the ginde Petigas, the guide 
J'onouillet, anil the young sailor Canapa. Up 
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to the eighty fifth degree the ice remained 
rough and most difficult; but beyond that 
point it was better, and stretched in front 
in great levels, over which the sledges slid 
beautifully. Hut the food became more and 
more scarce. 'The cxfilorers were already 
compelled to live almost exclusively on dog 
flesh. Hut the men were entiuisiaslic ; some¬ 
times they went on for twenty four hours all 
at a run ; they wanted to reach ^le eighty- 
seventh ilegree. 

On April .’gib ihey touched Stideg. 33111111. 
at 05deg. of longitude. 'Then Caiitain 
('agni thought that to *go on would be 
rash, and that his responsibility com- 
Iielled him to order a retreat. .Steps waire 
retrai i'd on .\pril asth. Hut the, way back 
was very long and slow. 'They arrived only 
on June agrd. 'The journey forward had 
taken fortv live dais ; the journey back took 
lifly nine days. 'The journey north hail shown 
lhal there w.as 110 land. Neither I’etcrman 
l.aml nor any other eauie ever in sight. 'The 
iee hung as a roof on the .sea, and so being 
more level bad made the progress easier; 
but on the relurn a new and terrible danger 
thiealened the explorers. 

'The boundless iee.plain had disappeared: 
it had broken itsi If in lloatiiig islands of ice. 
'The explorers were no longer masters of their 
eour.se ; ihev could no longer drive ; they had 
often to lloat wilh these islands of iee, trying 
to direct them by means of sails. The 
drift of the. iee-eurreni dis''ovcrcd by Nansen 
threw them eonlinuouslv westward ; to make 
head against it thev had to change again and 
again the diieelion of their course. At last on 
a clear day they discoveicd Ilarlcy Island; 
ihcv had been driven .|.piun. more south¬ 
ward tiein 'Teplit/ Hay; thev had to turn 
norih again, turd throuigh .Mexander band, 
crossing the .sea canals on icebergs, reached 
at last C.'ipe Hroroek ; and thence got to 
Teplit/ Hay in twelve hours. 'f'here the 
Duke and Cavtilli were on the look-out for 
them. 'They were safe, but only in the nick 
of time : till the sledges were lost, and only 
seven dogs W'cre left. 

In the meantime, the carpenters worked 
desperately to mend the damaged vessel. 'J'o 
slay there another winter was not to bo 
thought of. .Alre.idy so btidlv shaken, 
the ship could not have stood another on¬ 
slaught of the iee. On the Sth .Nugust the 
nstored J’olctre was free from the ice. 

After discharging the greater part of their 
[irovisions in the Hay. and forming a depot for 
two years to be used by their lost companions, 
if they .shoulil ehanci; to reach it, the shi|> 
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started, and in one day reached the British 
C'liannel, but found herself in a trap. The 
Channel was obstructed by ice. For sixteen 
days she struggled with the icebergs ; many 
limes the crew in imminent danger had to 
leave the ship in small boats. At last the 
open water met their ga/e, and on the last 
day of August the SUlUi Polare touched 
(Jape 1 ‘lora again. There they found the post 
left on July 12th by tin; Capella. Amongst 
the letters was one from King Humbert. 
Whilst that letter was lying at Cape Flora the 
King had fallen a victim to Bresci’s bullet. 

We can now sum up the results of the 
labours of the l.)uke and his ccrmrades. 
h’irst of all, we see that the c'xjiedition was 


Another record is the Stella Polaris 
having reached Radeg. 4min. by open 
sea. Its most brilliant success is, of 
course, the sledge expedition led by 
Captain Cagni. Moving from Sideg. 
47min. it reached 86deg. 33min. — that 
i.s, it covered 4deg. 46min. As coming 
back it went 44min. south-west of the point 
from which it had started, one may say 
that in 105 days it covered lodeg. S4min. 
— that is, about 750 miles, 

I told you wliat was the opinion of Dr. 
Nansen when the expedition started. I 
could not better close my short exposition 
than with the opinion of Nansen on its 
succes.s. S]reaking to a friend of mine in 
Christiania, Nansen said: “ They have sur- 
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able to develop only half its programme, 
having been compelled by the accadent to 
the vessel to compress its work into one 
season. Notwithstanding that, it has estab 
lished a new record. Comparing this with 
the previous records, we finil that Radeg. 
was reached by Payer, in 1874; Ssdeg. 45mm. 
byParry,in 1877; 82dcg.54inin. by Beaumont, 
in 1876 ; 83deg. 2omin. by Markham, in 
1876 ; 83deg. 24min. by l .ockwood, in 1882 ; 
86deg. ]4min. by Nan.son, in 1895 ; and 
86deg. 33min. by the Duke of the Abruzzi's 
pany, in 1900. 


j)assed every expectation. 'I'hey have gone 
through a region where man had never been ; 
they have succcaalcd in determining the most 
northern boundarits of liurope. They have 
shown that from Franz Josef Land , to the 
Pole there is nothing but sea.” And in the 
brilliant speech with which he greeted the 
arrival of the Duke and his com{>anions in 
Christiania he said, with felicitous courtesy : 
“ You are continuing the great traditions of 
Polo and (Jolombo; youj sons of the Land 
of the Sun, have gone farther North than any 
Northerner as yet.” 
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LXXIII. -THE RICIHT HON. LORD JUSTICE ROMER. 
By Rudolph de Cordova. 



From a l*hoto. hj/\ i.ouu jusricE KuMi«i< in uis i*rivate room a i' •i iih law courts. IGoorm Newfutt Ltd, 


O pul a judge inio the witness- 
box, as it wi're, is an isxperienci; 
whi(d) obviously does not fall 
to the lot of most mortals. 
Lord justiee Romer is what 
barristers would call a “ good 
witness.” I hope 1 shall not be set down as 
being unduly egotistic if 1 claim to be a good 
judge on this point. Indeed, 1 leave the 
matter to lae judged at the hands of the 
great jury of readers of I'liK Strand when 
they have finished this article, in which 
his lordshii) gives a most interesting story of 
his career, whiidt was told on the eve of his 
departure for South Africa on the Hospitals’ 
Commission. 

“ The first salient point in the story of 
my life,” said his lordship, in answer to 
my question, “ wa.s my taste for mathe- 
m.atics lor that led me to go to the Uni- 
versily, and Ihencl* to the Bar. I was at 
a school called St. John's Foundation School, 
afterwards known as St. John’s Hall, in .St. 
John’s \Vood. if was a large .school with 
about i6o boys or so. The head master was 
the Rev. A. F. Thomson, and he was assisted 
by very good masters. VVe had a particularly 
able matbeaaatieal master, who was an 
Oxford and not (as might have been anti¬ 


cipated) a Cambridge man. I always liked 
mathematics, and finding there that it was 
cultivated 1 did my best, and one year, 
rather to the surprise of all the masters, I 
came out first in the sixth form. That 
cticotiraged me, and I took to reading on my 
own account as well as for the love of the 
thing. Ultimately the school persuaded me 
to try to get a scholarship at Cambridge. 

I tried, anti got :i scholarship at Trinity Hall. 
That was a gteat piece of good fortune, to 
my mind, because it was a college which 
c.xactly suited my idiosyncrasies. I was 
very fond of sport and athletic exercise, 
and 1 never could have worked at mathe¬ 
matics if 1 had not also been at a 
college which encouraged and favoured 
outdoor sjtorts ami athletics. I suppose 
I am rather a curiosity physically, for 
the harder I worked at sports the better 
1 could work at mathematics when 1 was not 
enjoying myself at games. That has always 
been the same all my life. 1 always needed 
great physical exercise to keep me in good 
health, and physical exercise never seems to 
induce mental fatigue with me. That is how 
I came to go from school to college. 

“It is rather a curious thing that only a, 
short time ago a card \sas sent up to me 
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by a gentleman who wished to sec me at the 
(lourts. 'I'o my astonishment and [Measure 
it turned out to be one of my old school¬ 
fellows whom I had not seen sin(X‘ 1858 or 
185^. He had been a successful merchant 
in India, and was a fine S|)ecimcn of a Scotch 
gentleman, jtist what I would have expected 
to result from the Scotch hoy I knew. 
Though so many years had el.apscd our 
memories -vere very good with respect to 
those past days, and we had a long chat about 
our old si'hool friends and their subse<|uent 
lives. The sixth form, in whieh there were 
eight or tiine of 11s, must have been rather 
remarkable j for of six of the btiys who 
constituted it not to 
speak of myself three 
obtained open .scholar¬ 
ships at Oxford, two 
got o|)cn scholarships 
at ("ambridge, tind one, 
the only rival 1 had in 
mathematics in those 
days at school, jiassed 
out at the head of the 
Royal Ivngineers of his 
year. One of the boys 
became an Indian (avil 
servant and juilge, and 
was knighted; and 
another is a distin¬ 
guished Civil servant 
in England, and i.s 
also knighted.” 

“ (ran your lordship 
account in any way for 
the mathematical bias 
which was .so strongly 
marked ? ” 

“ I cannot trace any 
hereditary tendimcy to 
m.athematics, or law 
. either, unless, in so far 
as mathematics is con¬ 
cerned, there be any 
truth in the suggestion that there is a con¬ 
nection between mathematics and music, 
for I certainly descend from a musical family. 
My father was Erank Romer, the musical 
composer, and his tinclc was tt distinguisherl 
composer at the end ol the last ix'iitury. I 
have in my- possession some of the songs 
composed by him and published during his 
life. On my mother’s side my relatives were 
Nonconformist divines, but I fear that I have 
nbrtnherited many proclivities from that 
8i(j||tef the family. At one time 1 used to 
: ’'sii^» little, but 1 have long sir.c.e given 
tittup.” 


“ What was Cambridge like in your lord- 
shiji’s time? ” 

“It was one of the best pl.aces a fellow' 
could be at. Life was very simple, but very 
wholesome both for mind and body. There 
was very little over refinement in those days. 
'Phey were the jire-iesthclic days, but there 
were endless good spirits and good feeling. 
So far as athletics are concerned, at Trinity 
Hall, in those day.s, the first object of con¬ 
sideration was till- boat. Alter that came 
eiicket ; and racquets and fives were also 
games you might indulge in with approba 
lion. .\t the same time, it was considerul 
eminently right that, after ])erforming your 
duties towards the body 
and athU-tics generally, 
you should work and 
take such a. degree as 
your gifts enaliled you 
to try for. 

“ My I'ollegc friend.s, 
many of whom have 
been my friends .all 
through my life, were 
very kind to me per¬ 
sonally ; lor, after they 
discovered 1 had a lair 
chance of obtaining a 
good place in the 
.Mathematical Tnpo.s, 
if thev thought 1 was 
di-voling loo much time 
to amusements they 
insisted on my working 
at mathematics. On 
the other hand, I ob¬ 
tained their suffrages by 
both rowing and ])lay- 
ing cricket. In those 
day.s Trinity Hall was 
not so large as it is now, 
and two of us at, least 
— the present Q.C., 
Mr. Renshaw, and my¬ 
self-- did double duty by rowing in the first 
boat and jilaying in the first eleven. That 
was precious hard work, for we often had to 
play a cricket matcli all day and go and row' 
in the evening, whieh was tr\ing, to say the 
least of it. 'iWirk in the May term, with 
cricket and rawing, certainly did not greatly 
flourish. The best time for reading was the 
long vacation. 

'■ Training for the boat in those days was 
very hard, for the authorities seemed to 
think that all one had to do was to eat 
plenty of chops and steaks and cut off all 
the things they regarded as luxuries, many of 
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which are really the necessities of modern 
life.” His lordship lighted a oigSr and con¬ 
tinued ; “ There was, therefore, a teiulcncy 
for us to gel overtrained. 'I'hings have nuK'h 
im[)roved since those days. In s[)ile of 
training, however, 1 was able to get in a good 
deal of work at jnatlu niaties. This was due 
to a great e.Ment to the kindness and 
judicious advice of ihe tutors, wlio soon 
l>e<'aine good friends to me, and have re¬ 
mained so ever .‘fince. One of them is now' 
the [ireseni masler of the college, arxl Ihe 
other is the well-known wriler, Mr. Leslir- 
Stephen. Another friend I got to know tlieii 
was Trofes.sor I'awcelt, who remained niv 
dear Iriend until his imlorlunalely t'arly 
death. He was a broad minded, fine man, 
and one of the most marvellous things alioiil 
him was his cheerhiess and brightness, for his 
lilindni'ss never had the slightest effect in 
(.lam|)ing his energy and spirits. Thanks to 
Trinity Hall, and the tutors and Iriends I 
had there, 1 was ahli.' to go in lor the Tripos 
in good s|)iiils and roluisl health.” 

“ With ll'.e result that Koherl Komer Ihe 
sludrnt <ami' out senior wrangler and 
.Smith’s pri/.eman, ’ I interjected. 

" \'cs, 1 was fortunate enough to he at Ihe 
head of the list, and 1 was bracketed eriiial 
Smith's prizraiiau with the Rev. J',. T. l.er-ke, 
who is now, 1 helicw, a canon at Lincoln. 
The rxamiiialioii in those days came in 
January and laslisl for three days, alter 
which came an interval, and then live days’ 
more examination.” 

“Did your lordship keep up athli'tic 
exercises during Ihe examinations?” 

“ Regukirly, wlicn 1 was not in the Tripos. 
I took a great deal of exerci.sr> by walking 
and playing lives, and between the Iwai 
examinations 1 worked my muscles rather 
than my brains.” 

“ Did your lordship work many hours a 
day ? ” 

“ No, not many hours a day, Iml when I 
WHS working I worki'd viry hard. It is a 
popular delusion to measure mental work by 
hours. Really nuiital woik should he 
measured, if it could he. In' Ihe piossurc 
put '.at tire brain and the speed at which 
it is working. ft-ople differ not only in 
their abilities as displayed by thr' subjects 
they are ixercisj^'d upon, hut akso in the 
nervous foiee which they can bring to bear 
as measured both by the intensity and the 
continuity of their ajtplication. The .same 
man may, if he choost s and will work his 
brain hard «.'nough, do in one hour what 
would otherwise take him two hours to do. 


S6S 

I think I may say that 1 made up for my not 
working many hours a day by working with 
more intensity when 1 was at it, but it was 
owing to my liappy life at college that 1 was 
able to work at mathematics as hard as I 
did.'’ 

“ Wh.at happened after your lordship look 
y<iur degree ? '’ 

“1 left (lambridge very soon after and 
determined to go to the liar. U always had 
a strong desire to go out into Ihe world and 
light then- rather than stay at the I'niversity 
and become a don. 'fbe profe.ssion of the 
liar seemeil to me then, as it does still, one 
of thi- be.st that a man could attach himself 
to. There is no doubt that the fact that 
Trinity Hull was a great legtil college bad a 
considerable intlueiice on me in ilelermining 
my profession, and Mr. Leslie Stephen 
encouraged me in that desire. I did not, 
however, settle in London and commence 
actual luaclice until I obtaiiu-d my fellow¬ 
ship, for which 1 bad to wait four years. 
The lime, however, was utilized by work of 
a congenial charai ter. Lor a little over a 
year 1 was |iri\ale secretary to iiaron 
Nwilbaniel Rothschild, ol I’ari.s, from whom 
1 experienced very great kindness. I 
remaineil with him until 1 was a|)|)ointed 
I’rofessor of Mathematics at (Jueen’s (lollege, 
Cork, an appointment I got when 1 was 
only twi-nly-foiir, .so that 1 was lull young 
lor the post. I was very happy at (Jprk. 
1 received great hospitality over there, and 
found the sludeiils a particularly tiice set, atul 
1 have ever since retained a warm affection 
for Ihe Irish race anil a particular appreciation 
of their sense of humour. 

“It took me some little time, however, 
before 1 thoroughly appreciated the matho-; 
maliial students. .'\t the end of my fir.st 
leeliire 1 was approached by one student, 
who said that in Ihe course ot hij studies be 
bad come across a problem which he could 
not solve, and he asked me it 1 would show 
him how to do it. In the innocence of my 
heart 1 said, ‘ Certainly,’ and tried to ilo it at 
once. I found it diHieult, and took it away 
with me. To rny astonishment, 1 found I 
could not do it for two days, after working 
-eiyhard at it. 1 was in a great state of 
mind, lor this was at the oul.set of my 
career as I’rofe.ssor of Malliematics there. 
Ultimately, however, 1 solved the |>roblem 
and gave the solution to the pupil, who 
thanked me |)rofuscly. A few days after, 
at Ihe end of anothi,jr 'ecture, another pupil 
siep|)etl forwa'd with his problem to be 
solved. This took me rather longer to 
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satisfactorily grapple with, but ultimately I 
clitl it. This process was repeated on other 
occasions, till at last 1 received one which I 
could not do and have never done from that 
day to this, and I have long since given up 
trying to do it. When I acknowledged I 
could not do it, and told the class so, it 
beamed at me. Ultimately, one of them 
told me that, on the news of my appointment 
coming to .them, a small syndicate of the 
pupils had betm appointed to select a series 
of the most difficult 


than most in getting somewhat quickly into 
work, and 'as the years went on the work 
increased, until, in i88i, 1 took silk and 
attached myself to the Court of the then 
Master of the Rolls, Sir (Icorge Jessel. My 
going there was a bold ste|), for my com¬ 
petitors and seniors were numerous and of 
great ability. T'ortunately for me, in a short 
time the Master of the Rolls went to the 
Aitpeal Court ptamanently, and Mr. Justice 
Chitty was ap[)ointed in his placet. Others 
who [)ractised in the 


problems they knew 
of for my edification,' 
some of these pro¬ 
blems having been 
regarded as nuts that 
could not be cracked 
at all. Tie further 
added that my per- 
fortnance, as a whole, 
as a malhemalician 
in answering these 
problems, instead of 
lowering me, as I hud 
rather feared, in their 
eyes, had just the 
op|)osite effect. Tluty 
had ho|)cd to crush 
me with most of 
them, and the whole 
performance was the 
outcome of a merry 
jest on their ])art. It 
had amused them 
certainly, but it did 
not amuse me until I 
found out what they 
had been at. I liked 
mypupils,and believe 
they liked me, per-. 
haps to a great extepty 
owing to tlip fact that? 
I played cricket for 
them and also rowed. 



LORD JUSTICE ROMER IN 189a 
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front row, for various 
reasons, left the Court, 
and I soon found 
myself in active work 
and one of the lead¬ 
ers of the Court." 

“ As a junior, how¬ 
ever, I suirpose your 
lordsliip must have 
had some amusing 
experiences at the 
Har?” 

“ Not many, for I 
was not long in prac¬ 
tice on the t.'ommon 
Law side of the pro 
fession. In order t-o 
get accustomed to 
examining and cro.ss- 
examining witnesses, 
however, I attended 
the Sussex and Itrigh- 
ton Sessions. 'I'here 
I managed to get a 
few briefs, and curi¬ 
ously enough one of 
the very first offered 
to me was by a soli¬ 
citor who was, if 1 
remember rightly, the 
father of one of my 
former pujtils at Cork. 
Another case had 


In jwfticular 1 re¬ 
member rowing in a very hard four-oared 
race in w^ich my crew came in second, after 
I had rowed myself almost to a standstill.” 

“Andthen?” 

“This brings me to the Bar, and it is a 
. good many years since I started at it. I had 
read what 1 could of law by myself, but it is 
very little use reading law without seeing 
.practical work. That 1 saw in the chambers 
of Mr., afterwards Vice-('bancellor Sir, Charles 
with whom 1 worked. My life at the 
Bar has been simply one of the usual kind, 
jy htQUgh, perhaps, 1 was rather more fortunate 


an outcome which 
amused me. T was offered a brief for the 
defence of a woman who was rather a notorious 
criminal. She was chargcxl with stealing from 
a sho() a piece of money which the proprietor 
had placed on the counter. 'I’he evidence 
against her seemed overwhelming, but a 
happy idea occurred to me, and in the course 
of my s])cech 1 told a story about an old 
gentleman I knew who was subject to fits 
and was very fond of playing whist. I said 
that whenever he found one of his attacks 
coming on he always swept ‘up all the 
money that was on the table and put 






ILL USl'RA TED INTER VIE IVS. 



il into his pockets, and that it was a 
('tirioits thing tliat the attacks invaritihly 
liappened wlien lie was losing. Inti when he 
recovered he never reineinbered anything 
about having taken the money- I’he jury 
was amused tn the idea, and when 1 pleaded 
that perhaps the same aberration oeeurred 
with my client they gave her the benefit of 
tbe doulit and broLiglit in a verdict of ‘ Not 
guilty.’ As .soon as the prisoner*left the 
dock she came to me and promised that 
whenever in future she got inlt.) Irutifilc she 
would always see that her .solicitor instructed 
me to defend her. linfortunately for me, how¬ 
ever, the possifik: advantage I may have tie 
rived from a client of that sort wtis lost to me, 
for I soon alter went to the (ihancery liar.” 

“ 1 fid your lordship have no similar 
humorous experiences there ? ” 

“ rile (’liancery 
Bar is not one 
which as a rule 
brings practi- 
■tioners into cases 
of po|iular inte¬ 
rest,” rejilicd his 
lordship, with a 
smile. “ Indeed, 
one might say that 
as a rule the work 
at that Bar is .some¬ 
what lull ; yet 
theie were one cf 
two curious cases 
1 was engaged in. 

One of the earliest 
pieces of work I 
got was from a 
’Solicitor who had 
been a 
friend. 


567',''; 

instructed to act s 
for a gentleman f 
to whom litigation ; 
was as the breath * 
of life, and whose 
sole enjoyment ' 
seemed to be the , 
jiro.secution of the :', 
many lawsuits in ; 
whit^ he was 
engaged. We, 
being somewhat . 
inexperienced, 
considered the 
best thing we 
could do in our 
client’s interest 
was to settle his 
disputes to tlu’ best aiivantage, as we thought 
they must be harassing and ex]iensive, to say 
the least. 'I’he solicitor, therefore, made the 
best compromise (lossiblc, and I drew the 
drafts of the deeds which our client signed 
in the belief, as il aiijicared, that they were 
committing him to more litigation. When : 
he found,that this was exactly what they did 
not do, and that the chief interest of his life 
had, as il were, come to an unex|)ected end, 
he was so angry that he actually brought an 
action .against the solicitor for negligence, 
and would, 1 have little doubt, have brought 
an action against me only that the law does 
not permit barristers to lx; jiroceeded against 
in this way. 

“.So the years went by until i88i, when I 
took silk, and aflctr the early and lamented 
death of Mr. Ince, a great part of the 
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leadiiiff \vorl< in Mr. luslici' Chilly's Courl 
was sliared l)y Lord jilacnaglitiMi, llu'ii Mr. 
Edward Macnaghtcjii, and myself, and many 
and keen were llie struggles hi'tween ns. 
VVe have always been greal friends, and it is 
rather amusing to reflect that when we were 
not either of us engageil in a ease oeeiqtying 
the time of the Court Lord Maenaghien 
did his best to improve my very negleeted 
classical knowledge bv going over with me 
some of the.Odes of lioniee, I never eonid 
induce him, howe-ver, to laigage in the 
,slighte.st degreit in the study rtf mat hematics. 
Not that 1 should in those days htive been 
very a|)t in imparling mathem;ilic;il know 
ledge, for I fear that I failed to keep up my 
;mathem.aties after I came to the Bar, although 
1 have always retained the greatest aflection 
for the study, and to this day the apitcarance 
of a mathematical examin.alion paper is a 
source of interest and pleasure to me, I am, 
however, gkid to think I have always re¬ 
tained my interest in science, and I presume 
h is to this I owe the great honour I have 
>'-Tecently olrtained of being made a Bellow 
of the Royal Society. Such knowledge of 
seience as 1 possess has undoubtedly been 


of use to me at the Bar, 
especially in the many 
complicated patent 
cases in which 1 wts 
engaged, and which I 
have since had to decide 
as a judge not that I 
can claim to have been 
as skilled in patent 
cases as many lawyers, 
like thgse distinguished 
adrocates the present 
IMasIcr of the Rolls, 
Lord Alverstone, and 
Mr. Eletcher Moulton, 

“In Mr. Justice 
Chilly’s Court, 1 re 
member, there was for 
years a conslant altraid- 
ant who w.is alway'S 
making' applications of 
an informal character 
to the Courl. He used 
to lake llu- greatest jto.S- 
sihle interest in Mr. 
Maiiiaghtcn and me, 
and one day when 1 
was away hi^ went Uj)' 
to my friend and ex¬ 
pressed the hope that 
‘ nothing was ihenraller 
with his plavrnate.’ He was certainly an 
(■( ci'iiiric chtiracler, and he once described 
th(- arguments of a well known counsel ns 
being ‘ lik(? sawdust witlunil butter.’ 

“ In 1890 1 was made a judge, and had 
to lake witness actions, and 1 continued to 
try such actions until 1H97.” 

“ 1 have heard it .said that that is the 
longest consecutive period any judge has 
taken such actions? ” 1 interjected. 

“ I believe it is,” replied his lordship; 
“lull T am not certain on this [loint, and I 
should not like to .shale definitely that it is 
.so. As you are aware, when Mr. Justice 
Chitty became a I-ord Justice 1 took his 
place, and so went hack to ))reside in' the 
court in which 1 once jiraetised as leader. 
And when Lord Justice Chitty died, to the 
greal regret of all who k-new him, I suc- 
• eeded him in thif A|)peal Court.” 

“ Vour lordship still keeps up active exer¬ 
cise, 1 believt! ? ” * 

“ Yes, I have always retained my love of 
athletic exercise. Cricket 1 had to give up, 
as 1 could not devote the time to it with my 
iwactice at the Bar. ^ , 

“ No ”—this in answer to an interpolated 






“ I never played againat Oxford, 
tot 1 pkyed a good d^ ai Gambridge in 
IPJ'college eleven and ni a modtaately suc- 
/jwsfal way, both as a bowler and a batSmaOj 
' although I have no recollection what tny 
aveirages were. Rowing I have been occasion- 
ally_‘a.blc to indulge in, and- still do when I can 
getit^e opportunity. For the last thirty years 
I shot regular|;^„ every long vacation, 
few exceptions, and am very fond 
of the’sport. I'df many years I had moors 
in Scotland, and now I have shooting in 
Hertfordshire. About four years ago I took 
-jto bicycling, and after going through the 
usual difficulties in learning was aitio to 
become fairly good at it, and it is now one ot 
my principal amusements, livery day tliat 1 
have to spare, if the weather is at all suitable, 
1'bicycle, but I do not go in for excessive 
runs. If 1 am takiitg only half .a day, 1 
jebnidder about thirty miles would bi- 
afcaverage run ; but if I havi; a whole day, 
fifty. I believe scuiie ol' my friends 
accuse me of scorching, but 1 need sciircely 
■ say-there is no foundation tor ibis report ; 1 
content myself with an axerage of ;ibout ten 
mites an hour. Wlien lag ('ycling 1, always 
keep up my walking, and t-very day, with very 
few exce]jtions, when engaged at the (iourts 
i walk from home througli the Park to the 
laiw (iourls and hack again in tire atlernooir, 
thus insuring at any rale eight miles a day 
of good walking exercise. 1 start early in 
order to do this, atrrl am genc'rally away by 
a quarter to nine every morning. 1 attribute 
my good upjretite anti good ht^alth, for 1 have 
nothing to com[ilain of in tlie.se re.s|)ects, to 
my always keeping myself in gooil physical 
exercise. I am also very fond of lawn 
tennis, and I always play for an hour every 
Wednesday morning before going to the 
Courts.” 

“ Does your lordship go in for any other 
recreations ? ” 

“I have a good many friends conneeted 
with the theatrical and artistic professions, 
and I am fond of theatrical performances, 
though 1 am not able to attend them as 
Ireq^entlv as I could wish. You see, 1 am 
xatl|“:-fond of early hours, and I go to bed 
early and sleep as many hours as I can. 
Fortunately J have the capacity, of which 1 
freqtfoptly avail myself, of going to sleep at 
any momcitt for as long as 1 desire. I 
sleep, .on an average, certainly eight hours 

y“^en your lordship does not believe in 
ttoviWerb about six hours for a man? ” 

: PWS,” replfcd bis lordship, with a laugh, 


“I most certai'i!»ly'’'d«i 
aa.ibput's-odd sle<^ '*t-tirt^"l^.'|p 
understood that I 


Bench. . , 

^*1 have a good many literary and 
friends, and have been more or less coni)'' 
with literature all my life. One of tay« 
friends its a boy—and he remained rny ^ 
until his death—was Charles Dicketi^J 
eldest son of the novelist, to ^hom 
introduced soon after 1 took my degrestjS 
was to 'I’hackcray, by my father-in-laW|)^'!M 
Mark Lemoti, the then«'ditor of 

“ No, 1 assure you 1 have absolutely 
singk; anecdote of either of them, 
luxpiaintance with them was by no 
intimate. The Puuch people I have 
known, and a nuniher among them, 
glad to say, are my very good frient^^ 
may mention Sir Jolm 'I'eiinicl, Mr. Bun ' 
and Mr. l.iiiley Samhourne as .such.” 

“ K.novvin}; so many literary men, did 
lordship i-ver, as a young man, go in, like Shi 
many barristers, for writing for the jiape^m 

“ \'es, after 1 took my degree, and befe^^i 
got into practice, 1 did a little in the lite|(£|® 
line, though not a very great deal.; 
revii.'wed for the Athetumm, and for a shdlf; 
time for the PuH ATaU Gazette when it 
edited by Mr. I.eslie Stephen. 1 rememb^; 
a curious incident in connection with thii^ 
work. 1 had written a rather severe review 
tor the Allteiucuiit on a nrnel, and Short^ 
after 1 met my friend Mr. William Bradbuife'; 
of the firm of Bradbury and hHans, 
lishers. In the course of conversation he 
referred in the strongest possible langUjte' 
to tills review, which turned out to be of;h^ 
of the novels published by ills firm, and jB 
denounced the villainy of the writer of 
review. 1 had to confess that I was ; 
villain in question, and, with his 
goodness, after a time he granted me 
lution for my sin, but 1 did not 
anv of the strictures I had passed on tte 

Lord Justice Romer knocked the asK".-^ 
the cigar he had been smoking. 1 
help thinking us I got up to go what a j_ 
advantage it would be if witnesses in 
courts than mine were allowed to sato|^ 
while under examination. That thoiii^j^ 
however, I did not exjiress to his lordk^U 
for pleasure is the last thing one expe^l tpi 
find in a Court of Justice, though I 
doubt that the votaries of My Lady 
. would find a cigar is agrfeeablei an 
enduring an. examination as did Lord 



UK old ninn sat oiitsido the 
Cauliflower lun, looking 
crossly up the road. He was 
fond of conversation, hut the 
pedestrian who hid stopjred 
to drink a mug of ale beneath 
the shade of the doors was not happy in his 
choice of subjects. He would only talk of 
the pernicious effects of beer on the con¬ 
stitutions of the aged, and he listened with 
ill-concealed impatience to various points 
which the baffled ancient opposite urged in 
its favour. . 

Conversation languished ; the traveller 
rapped on the table and had his mug refilled. 
He nodded courteously to his companion and 
drank. 

“ Seems to me,"’ saiil the latter, sharply, 
"you like it, for all your talk.” 


which remained. ’J'hen he heard the traveller 
order a print of ale with gin in it and a praprer 
of tobacco. His dull eyes glistened, but he 
made a feeble attempt to e.vpress surprnse 
when these luxuries were placed before him. 

“ Wot I said just now about you being like 
Job Brown was only in joke like,” he said, 
anxiously, as he tasted the brew. " If Job 
’ad been like you he’d ha’ been a better 
man.” 

The philanthroprist bowed. He also niani; 
fested a little curiosity concerning one to 
whom he had,, for however short a time, 
suggested a resemblance. 

" He was one o’ the ’ardest drinkers in 
these pjarts,” began the old man, slowly, 
fillitig his pipre. 

The traveller thanked him. 

Wot 1 meant was —said the old man. 



The other shook his head gently, and, 
: leaning back, bestowed a covert wink upon 
tlie signboard He then explained that it 
was the draani of his life to give up beer. 

.i f f Youlwr another Job Brown,” said the old 
irritably, “ that’s wot you are ; another 
your kind afore.” 
farther along the seat, and, 
,;i|||>n^^‘his long clay pipe from the table, 
thatch and smoked the few whiffs 


hastily—that all the time ’c was drinking ’e 
was talking agin beer sartie as you was just 
now, and he used to try all sorts o’ ways and 
plans of becoming a teetotaler. He used 
to sit up ’ere of a night drinking ’is ’ardest 
and talking all the time of. ways and means 
by which ’e could give it up. He used to 
talk about hisself as if ’e was somebody else 
’e was trying to do good to. 

I'he chaps about ’ere got sick of ’is talk. 














TO HAVE AND TO HOLD. 


They was poor men mostly, same as they are 
now, and llYey rould only drink a little ale 
now and then ; an’ while they was doing of it 
they ’ad to sit and listen to Job Brown, who 
made lots o’ money dealing, drinking pint 
arter pint o’ gin and beer and calling it 
pison, an’ saying they .was killing iheir- 
selves. 

Sometimes ’e used to get pitiful over if, 
;md sit shaking ’is ’ead at ’etn for drowning 
theirselves in beer, as he calletl it, when they 
ought to be giving the money to their wives 
and families. He sat down and cried one 
night over Bill ( ,'hamber.s's wife’s toes being 
out of ’er boots. Bill .sat struck all of a 
’eap, and it might ’ave passed off, only 
Henery White spoke up for ’im, and said that 
he scarcely ever 'ad a pint but wot somebody 
else paid for it. There was unpleasantness 
all round then, and in Ihir row somebody 
knocked one of Menery’s teeth out. 

And that wasn’t the only unpleasantness, 
and .at last srum.' of the chaps put their 'eads 
together anti agreed among theirselves to try 
'and help (tdi Brown to give up the drink. 
They ke]>’ it secret from Job. but the next 
time ’e came in and ordered a |mit Joe 


('lubbins—’aving won the toss—drank it bjf 
mistake, and went straight off 'ome as ’.trd <ts,, 
’e could, smacking is lips, 

He ’ad the best of it, the other chitfr#;: 
’aving to ’old Job dowti in ’is chair, antii 
trying their ’ardest to ex()latn that 
('iubi)ins was only doing him a kindnessi;. 
Me seemed to understand at last, and artef ig! 
long time 'e said as ’e could sr:e Joe ineatJtj 
to do 'im a kindness, btit ’e’d liotter not do’ 
anymore. 

lie kept a very tight 'old o’ the next pintj,, 
ami as ’e set down at the table he looketi, 
round nasty like and asxed 'em whether there, 
was any more as would like to do ’im a 
kindness, and Henery White said there wasy 
:nid he went straight c ff ’ome arter fusl 
dropping a handful o’ sawdust into Job’s' 
mug. 

I’m an old man, an’ I’ve seen a .good many 
rows in my time, but I’ve never seen any¬ 
thing like the one that ’appened then. It 
was no good talking to Job, not a bit, he 
being that unreasonable that even when ’is 
own worils was repeated to 'im he wouldn’t 
listi'ii. 1 fe behaved like a madman, an’ the 
langwidge ’c used was that fearful and that 
wicked that Smith 
the latidlord said ’e 
woitldti’t ave it in 
'is house. 

Arter that you'd 
lia’ thought that 
[oil Browti would 
’ave left off ’is talk 
ahoitt being tee¬ 
totaler, but he 

didn’t. He said 
they was (|uite right 
in li ving to do ’im 
a kindness, btit he 
didn’t like the way 
they did it. He 
said there was a 
tight way and a 
wrong way 
doing cnerything, 
and they’d cltose 
the wrong. 

It was all very 
well for ’im to talk, 
hut the chaps said 
’e might drink his- 
self to death for all 
they cared. And 
instead of seeirtjj 
’im safe ’ome a* 
they used to wfeet 
'e was worse thaj; 
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usual he ’ad to look arter hisself and get 
’ome as best be could. 

It was through that at last ’e came'to offer 
five pounds reward to anybody as could ’elp 
’ira to become a teetotaler. He went off 
’ome one night as usual, and arter stopping a 
few seconds in the parlour to pull hisself 
together, crept qiiitnly upstairs . for fear 
of waking ’is wife. He saw by the crack 
under the door that she’d left a candle l)urn- 
ing, so he pulled hisself together agin and 
then turned the ’ar.dle and went in and began 
to try an’ take off ’i.s qoat. 

He ’appened to given ’alf-look toward.s the 
bed as ’e did so, and then ’e started back and 
Tubbed ’is eyes and told ’imstflf he'd he bctt(!r 
in a minute. Then ’S looked .agin, for ’is 
wife was nowhere to he seen, and in the bed 
all fast and sound asleep and snoring their 
'aTdest was little Dick Weed the tailor and 
Mrs. Weed and the haliy. 

Job Urown rubbed ’is eyes agin, and then 
’e drew hisself up to 'is full height, and irutting 
one ’and on the chest o’ drawers to steady 
hisself, stood there staring at 'em and getting 
madder and madder every second. Then ’e 
gave a nasty cough, and Dick and Mrs. 
Weed an’the baby all woke up atid stared 
at 'im as though they could ’ardly believe 
their eyesight. 

“ Wot do you want ? ” ses Dick We<M, 
starting up. 

“Get up,’’ ses Job,’ardly able to speak. 
“ Tm surprised at you. Get up out o’my 
bed direckly.’’ 

“ Your bed ? ” screams little Dick ; “ you’re 
the worse for licker. Job brown. Can’t you 
See you’ve come into the wrong liouse ? ” 

“ Eh ? ” ses Job, staring. “ Wrong ’ouse ? 
Well, where’s mine, then ? ” 

“ Next door but one, same as it always 
■was,” ses Dick. “ Will you go ? ” 

“ A’ right,” ses Job, stariiig. “ Well, goo’- 
^ night, Dick. Goo’-night, Mrs. Weed. Goo’- 
night, baby.” 

“Good-night,” ses Mrs. Weed from under 
the bedclothes. 

“Goo’-night, baby,” ses Job, agin. 

“ It can’t talk yet,” ses Dick. “Will you 
go?” 

" Can’t talk -- why not ? ” ses Job. 

Dick didn’t answer him. 

“ Well, goo’-night, Dick,” .says Job, moving 
towards the dopr. 

;I)ick djdn’t answer ’im. 
i T' God’-night, Dick,” he ses agin, 
b ^llSood-nkrht,” ses Dick from between ’is 

§^JGI^S6^^%ht, Mrs. Weed,” ses Job. 


Mrs. Weed forced Herself to say “ good 
night ” agin. 

“ Goo’-night, baby,” ses Job. 

“ Look ’ere,” ses Dick, raving, “ are you 
goin’ to stay ’ere all night. Job Brown ? ” 

Job didn’t answer ’im, but began to go 
downstairs, saying “goo’-night” as ’e went, and 
he’d got pretty near to the bottom when he 
suddenly wondered wot ’e was going down¬ 
stairs for instead of up, and larfing gently at 
’is foolishness for making ’sich a mistake ’e 
went upstairs agin. His surprise when ’e see 
Dick Weed and Mrs. Weed and the baby 
all in ’is bed pretty near took ’is breath 
away. 

“ Wot arc you doing in my bed ? ” he ses. 

“ It’s our bed,” ses l)ick, trembling all over 
with rage. “ I’ve told you afore you’ve come 
into the wrong ’ousc.” 

“ Wrong ’ouse?” ses Job, staring round the 
room. “ 1 b’leeve you’re right. Goo'-night, 
Dick; goo’-night, Mrs. Weed; goo’-night, 
baby.” 

I tick jumped out of bed then and tried to 
push ’im out of the room, but ’e was a very 
small man, and Job just stood there and 
wondered wot he was doing. Mrs. Weed 
and the baby both started screaming one 
against the other, and at last Dick pushed 
the window open and called out for help. 

I’hey ’ad the neighbours in then, and the 
trouble they ’ad to grt Job downstairs 
wouldn’t be fieliered. Mrs. Pottle went for 
’is wife at last, and then Job went ’ome with 
’er like a lamb, asking ’er where she’d been 
all the evening, and saying ’e’d been looking 
for ’er everywhere. 

There was sttch a to-do about it in the 
village next morning that Job Brown was 
fairly scared. All the wimmen was out at 
their doors talking about it, and saying wot a 
shame it was and ’ow silly Mrs. Weed was to 
put up with it. Then old Mrs. Gumm, ’er 
grandmother, who was eighty-eight years old, 
stood outside Job’s ’ouse nearly all day 
shaking ’er stick at ’im and daring of ’im to 
come out. Wot with Mrs. Gumm and the 
little crowd watching ’er all day and giving 
’er good advice, which she wouldn’t take. 
Job was afraid to show ’ij nose outside the 
door. 

He wasn’t like hisself that night up at 
the Cauliflower. 'R sat vp in the corner 
and wouldn’t take any notice of anybody, 
and it was easy to see as he was thoroughly 
.ashamed of hisself. 

“Cheer up. Job,” says Bill Chambers, at 
last; “ you ain’t the fust man ats has made 
a fool of hisself.” 



TO MAVE AND TO HOLD. 




other <;hap$''to s|k 

it as 'witnesses. 

Bill Chambetit! 
wasn’t satisfl#^ 
then. He 

out that earning tb^( 
five pounds, an|| 
tlien getting it 0^1 
o’ Jol) Brown artep) 
wards, Was two Such? 


entirely different 
things, that there 
was no likeness bo* 
tween ’em at all.. 


'I'lien Job Brown 
got so mad ’e didn’t 
know wot ’e was;: 


doing, and ’e ’andett; 
over five pounds tb; 
Smith the landlord^ 
and wrote on the; 


jiaiicr that he was 
to give it to any¬ 
body who should'; 
earn it, without coii-” 
suiting ’im at alt 
Even Bill couldn’t; 


“ Mind your own Inisiness,” ses Job Brown, 
“and I'll mind mine.” 

“ Why don’t you leave ‘im alone, Bill ?” 
ses Henery White; “ you can sec the man is 
worried because tlie baby can’t talk.” 

“ Oh,” ses Bill, “ 1 thought ’e was worried 
because ’is wife could.” 

All the chaps, exce[)t Job, that is, laughed 
at that; but Job ’e got up and punched 
the table, and asked whether there was any¬ 
body as would like to go outside with him 
for five minute.s. Then ’e sat down agin, and 
said ’.ard things agin the drink, which ’ad 
made ’im the larfing stock of all the fools in 
Claybury. 

“ I’m going to give it up. Smith,” he ses. 

“ Yes, I know you are,” ses Smith. 

“ If I could on’y lose the taste of it for a 
time I could give it up,” ses Job, wiping ’is 
mouth, “and to prove I’m in earnest I’ll give 
ft 'e p vunds to anybody as’ll prevent me 
tasting intoxicating Ticker for a month.” 

“ You may as well save your breath to bid 
people ‘ good nigljjt ’ with. Job,” ses Bill 
Chambers: “you wouldn’t pay up if anybody 
did keep you off it." 

Job swore honour briglit he would, but 
nobody believed ’im, and at last he called for 
pen and ink and wrote it all down on a sheet 
o’ paper and signed it, and then he got two 


think of anything 
to say agin that, but. 
he made a point of biting all the sovereigns. 

There was (jiiite a excitement for a few 
days. Henery White ’e got a ’eadache with? 
thinking, and Joe (iiihhins, ’o got a ’eadache 
for drinking Job Brown’s beer agin. There 
was all sorts o' wild ways mentioned to earn 
that five pounds, but they didn’t come to 
anything. 

Arter a week Itad gone by Job Brown 
began to get restless like, and once or twice 
’e said in Smith’s hearing ’ow useful five 
pounds would be. Smith didn’t take any 
notice, and at last Job told ’im there didnT 
seem any likelihood of the five pounds being 
earned, and be wanted it to buy pigs with. 
The way ’e went on wliiai Smith said ’e ’adiYf 
got the itower to give it b.ack and ’e’d got to 
keep it in trust for .anybody as might earn it 
was disgraceful. 

He used to ask Smith for it every night, 
and Smith used to give ’im the same answer, 
until at last Job Brown said as he’d go a»' 
see a lawyer about it. That frightened 
Smith a bit, and I h’leeve he’d ha’ ’anded it 
over, but two days arterw.ards Job was going 
U|rstairs so careful that he fell down to tbi 
bottom and broke ’is leg. 

It was broken in l«'o rtl&ces, and the doctor 
said it would be a long job owing to Jis 
drinking habits, and ’e gave Mrs. Browii 
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larict orders that Job wasn’t to ’ave a drop of 
anything even if ’e asked for it. 

There was a lot o’ talk about it up at 
the Cauliflower ’ere, and Henery White, 
arter a bad ’eadache, thought of a plan by 


the ale up, and Bill Chambers said it was a 
good job Henery thought ’c was clever, 
because nobody else did. As for ’is ’ead- 
aches, he put ’em down to over-eating. 

Several other chaps called to see Job, but 



*• rmc i)<)cii»K ?'Aii> IT woui.u i-.k a jor..’' 


which ’e and Hill Chambers could ’ave that 
five pounds atween ’em. The idea was that 
Bill Chambers was to go with Henery to see 
Job, and take ’im a bottle of beer, and jist as 
Job was going to drink it Henery should 
knock it out of ’is ’ands, at the same lime 
telling Bill Chambers ’e ought to be ashamed 
o’ hisself. 

It was a good idea, and as Henery White 
said, if Mrs. Brown was in the room so much 
the better, as she’d be a witness. He made 
Bill swear to keep it secret for fear of other 
chaps doing it arterwards, and then they 
bought a bottle o’ beer and set ofi up the road 
to Job’s. The annoying part of it was, arter 
all their trouble and Henery White’s ’eadache, 
Mrs* Brown wouldn't let’em in. They begged 
and prayed of ’cr to let ’em go up and just 
■Jaye a peep at ’im, but she wouldn’t. She 
she’d go upstairs and peep for ’em, and 
she' came down agin and said that ’e was a 
'ljjljlc.,trit flushed, but sleeping like a lamb. 

'/ ’They went round the corner and drank 


none of them was allowed to go up, and for 
seven weeks that unfortunate man never 
touched a drop of anything. The doctor 
tried to persuade ’im now that ’e ’ad got the 
start to keep to it, and ’e likewise pointed 
out that as 'e had been without liquor for 
over a month, he tatiild go and get that five 
pounds back out o’ Smith. 

Job promised that ’c would give it up ; but 
the fust day ’e felt able to crawl on ’is 
crutches he made up ’is mind to go up to 
the Cauliflower and see whether gin and 
beer tasted as good as it used to. The only 
thing was ’is wife might stop ’im. 

“ 'Vou’re done u[) with nursing me, old 
gal,” he ses to ’is wife. 

“ I am a bit tired,” ses she. 

“I could see it by yoitr eyes,” ses Job. 
“ What you want is a change, Polly. Why 
not go and see your sister at Wickham ? ” 

“ I don’t like leaving you alone,” ses Mrs. 
Brown, “else I’d like to go. luwant to do a 
little shopping.” 



TO HAVE AND TO HOED. 


“ You go, my dear,” ses Job. “ I shall be 
(Juite ’appy sitting at the gate in the sun with 
a glass o’ milk an’ a pipe.” 

He persuaded ’er at last, and, in a fit o’ 
generosity, gave ’er three shillings to go shop¬ 
ping with, and as soon as she was out o’ 
sight he went off 
with a crutch and a 
stick, smiling all 
over ’is face. He 

met Dick Weed hi s;* 

the road, and they 

shook ’ands quite S9-. 

friendly and ^ Job _ 

White came along, 
a^d^^ the^ lime 

Job paid for, not for- 1 li II I, 

getting Smith^ ’isself, 111, 

eyes with pleasure \ Mi | 

and Job showed’em 
’is leg and described 
wot it felt like to 
be a teetotaler for 

seven weeks. , .i" , - 

‘‘ And I’ll trouble 


’e’d just' remembered something. “ I wat»$«(3^ 
to tell you about that, to see if IVe done- 
right. I’m glad you’ve come in.” 

“Eh ?” ses Job Brown, staring at ’itn. i j 
“ Htw your wife gone shopping to-day ? f; 
ses Smith, looking at ’im very solemn. 






you for that five "thkv was 

pounds. Smith,” ’c 

ses, smiling. “ I’ve been without anything 
.stronger tlian milk for seven week.s. I never 
J;hought when I wrote that paper I was going 
to earn my own money.” 

“ None of us did, Job,” ses Smith. “ D’ye 
think that leg’ll be ail right agin ? As good 
as the other, I mean ? ” 

“ Doctor ses so,” ses Job. 

“ It’s wonderful wot they can do nowa¬ 
days,”.ses Smith, sh|king ’is ’ead. 

“ ’Strordinary,” ses Job ; “ where's that five 
pound.s. Smith ? ” 

“ You don’t wjnt to jiut any sudden 
weight or anything like that on it for a time, 
Job,” ses Smith; “don’t get struggling or 
fitting, whatever you do, Job.” 

■ Taint so likely,” ses Job ; “ d’ye think 
I’m a fool ? \^ihere’s that five pounds, Smith ? ” 

“Ah, yes,” ses Smith, looking as though 


S MERKV A I’AKTY AS VOU'D WJsH TO SKK.” 

Job Brown put ’is mug down on the table 
and turned a.s pale as ashes. Then ’e got up ' 
and limped over to the bar. . 

“ Wot d’yer mean ? ” he ses, choking. 

“She said she thought o’ doing so,” ses 
Smith, wiping a glass ; “ she came in yester-, 
day and asked for that five pounds she’d 
won. The doctor came in with ’er and said 
she’d kept you from licker for seven weeks, 
let alone a month ; so. according to the 
paper, 1 ’ad to give it to ’er. I ’ope I done 
right, Job.” 

Job didn’t answer ’im a word, good or bade , 
He just turned ’is back on him, and, picking 
up ’is crutch and ’is stick, hobbled off ’ome. 
Henery White tried to make ’im stop and 
’ave another pin^ buf he wouldn’t. He said 
he didn’t want ’is wife to find ’im out when 
she returned. ..'i 






T&g Mt^dem Jimsim Offices; 


■Bv .A...ANi)EB^k 

; tJW »m»i?W wAife* UfmstmU this mklt art the pn^ty of the Russian Gmtemm, 

.V iy nthase ^tcial fermissip0'4hi^ art hert rtpmluceil. 



•fllK CADIil' COKl'S Stnooi. AT SUirUtA, lilXOkATi:!) IN HONOL K DJ-' THI- C/AK's DIKTMUAY. 




LAR(;K part of the intcllfc 
tual world hoped that, with the 
dawn of the twenliclh rentury, 
reason and not mere hrule 
force would be the arliitftr in 
differences between nations as 
between individuals. Education, railways, 
> .ttlegfaphs, would have had time to do their 
: ^ncficent work, effacing frontiers, abolish- 
i ing distance, dissipating prejudice, welding 
ij^mtions and races at last into one family with 
' fcotnilion interests and common foes : ignor- 
. ance, evil, and death. The curtain contteal- 
jjing some of Nature’s most jctalously guarded 
\ secrets seemed on the eve of being lifted ; 
; the possibilities of the human brain appeared 
g^infinite. Was it credible that the new race 
dtaai-gods would continue practices hardly 
t)f*»-their Simian ancestors? War 
|^^to’'bea.thing of the past! 
k is the reality? The tw'entieth cen- 

r. tury ii close at hand, and war and rumours 
f.%f ;^t^r fill the air. From one end of the 
t-.anivwse to the other armed hosts stand 
'Waitit^ momentarily expecting the word of 
com^nd that will hurl them one against the 
; .Other. . Kever has the science of war been 
more' dlosdly studied. In many countries 
jMheiinning and training of the fighting man 
;; absorb thiS, attention of the profoundest 
„ intellects, , 3116 fire-eating swashbuckler be- 
lqc(j{gbj^age.: A suitably-devised 
atic scheme of ediicarion is deemed 
nt for the soldier as it is for the 
fktbklawyen' j, 

has this id(» been cai^ied to 


pti,; 
Itb' ‘f. 


greater lengths than in Russia. The organi¬ 
zation of military education in the empire‘is 
on the most mattcr-of fact linens imaginable ; 
like most other features of modern Russia, its 
inception is due to I’cter the C'.reat, so that 
it has not yet had time to grow rusty with 
age. It is, indeed, only within the last 
twenty years or so that it has definitely 
assumed its present form, after a constant 
series of modifications, eacfii the result of 
experience. 

The genius of the .Slavonic r,ace is at once 
imitative and critical. In Russia, as else¬ 
where, you w'ill find people ready to maintain 
that a thing is necessarily good because “ it 
is so thoroughly Russian, you know ! ” l!ut 
such people form a very small minority. 
The average Russian is almost painfully 
diffident of his- own merit, and this very 
characteristic renders him apt to seize upon 
whatever is good wherever he finds it. He 
is absolutely eclectic in his borrowing, and his 
power of assimilation, too, is great. 

Peter learned the military art from the 
Swedes so well that he very soon was able to 
prove he had sur[)assed his teachers by beat¬ 
ing them. .Since then, Russia has borrowed 
from her immediate neighbour, Germany, 
more, perhaps, than from any other source; 
but to all she has borrowed she has given the 
stamp of her national complexion. * This is 
especially noticeable in the case of her mili- 
tary schools, which furnish the prindpal con¬ 
tingent of officers for her army. 

.Af tt moment when the Britiih soldier, tw, 
to be correct, the British officer, has btii^n ba ; 
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points in Euro¬ 
pean and Asiatic 
Russia. 

The cadet corps 
are large board¬ 
ing schools eoii- 
laining from 300 
to 500 pupils, and 
organized on a 
semi - in i 1 i la ry 
h.asis, the uniform 
closely resembling 
• that worn by the 
regular army, 
while the disci- 
|)line is a hapiiy 
blend of much 
that is best in the 
public schools of 
ICngland and (ier- 
niany. To go 

severely crit'cised both bv friends and (oes, it up lor the entranci' esainination a boy must 

ni.ay not he in.i|i|)iopi iaic to show whal the be over ten and under twelve, tluf educationtll 

gretitesi military etnpire in the world is doing conrstt lasting for seven years. The bitild- 

to itisure a rcgtiltir supply of properly Intined itigs of all the catlet corps are tnodelled on 

leaders for hir vast aiinies; ti sttbjecl of the sainit plati ; the school til Omsk, in 

which very little is g-iiertdly known i« this Siberia, of which an illustralion is given, 

lattmlry. is one of the smallest. 

Etiticalion, in the liisl |)lace, is afisoliitely Thoiigli the ]iroression the boy is intended 
gralLiitoiis, till- pupils being all the sons of for is ke|it in view from the day on which 

nna'itoi ions oMicers or Wtir (tlfn e oflicials. A he enters tin: school, his education [lartakes 

lew' [ittying: pupils are, it is true, admitu.-d in mm h more of a general than it military 

adtlition, its a S|)eciid favour, but these only character, at any rtile lor the fust live years ; 

number fioo in all out of a lolal of close he is taught the proper Wiiy to salute his 

upon ie,ooo. The cost to the Sltile is superiors, but there his military instruction 

nearly Ihree i|u,irlers ol it million sterling almost ends. In the sixth anil seventh 

annuidb, in addiliou to the sum ti.xpeudcd cliisses, however, he is praelisctl in tilt: use 

on tile schools lor the scientilic liranches of of a rillc, the cxerci.ses in bad weather Utking 
the service, the artillery and cnginiici's, which place indoors, and, genemlly spciiking, he is 
.lit: on a .se[iiuiite 
bads. 

The .son of a 
m a n w h o b a s 
altiiincd the rank 
of general in the 
iirmy, or an etpii- 
valent guide in 
the Civil service, 

('an cntei one of 
two “ privileged ” 

.schools, wherr he 
is accorded spe¬ 
cial ituvaiUiigt s. 

If his father be 
of inferior rank, 
he enters one of 
the twenty - f^iur 
cadet corps estab¬ 
lished at various 

Vot X*.— 73 




A RIKST LKSSON IN GUNNERY. 
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divided into divi¬ 
sions of twenty- 
five to thirty^e 
boys, in charge%f 
an officer knpiv^as 
their “governor," 
who may attain 
the rank of lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel. 
All these officers, 
who are always 
.selected with great 
care, are distinct 
from the teaching 
staff, and directly 
under the orders 
of the director. 

The hoys are 
encouraged in 


FOKTIKICATKJN AND AKTILI.KKY I'l 

made to imbibe the elementary notions of a 
soldier’s duties. 

The supreme authority in each corris is the 
director, always a military officer of the rank 
of brigadier-general. Immediately below 
him comes the insjiector, who is the chief of 
the teaching body proper, and represents the 


encK. every way to re¬ 

gard their officers 
less in the light of masters than of friends 
whose interests are identical with their own, 
and the officers on their side are expected to 
take part in all the boys’ games and )nir.suits. 

No boy is permitted to think that mere 
difference in age confers u|ion him any sort 
of authority over his younger comrades; 



THE SHOOTING GAL1.EKY. 


Civil authority in the community. Apart indeed, except at chapel during meals, and 

'from the seven classes into which a cadet on the occasion of special functions in which 

;coi[is IS divided for educational purposes, it the whole school takes part, the different 

iis also divided into several companies, accord- “companies” never come into contact, 

■ing id the age of the pupils, each under the separate playing grounds even being provided 

jg’diarge of a commandant of the rank of for them. Corporal punishment is never 

I ddJbnei, and eat^h company is again sub- resorted to except in extreme cases, and after 
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A SITTING OP THIS COMMITTKU. 


a decision by the whole committee of 
teachers, of which the priest invariably forms 
part. 

A cadet rises at si-v o’clock every morning, 
and has four meals daily, at three of 
which—breakfast, lunch, and supper—tea is 
served. 'I'he employment of every yioment 


tion of lessons, the youngest pupils have four 
classes daily of fifty minutes each to attend, 
ten minutes’ recreation, at least, being always 
allowed between two t onsecutive lessons; the 
elder pupils have five lessons daily. 

A cadet is not troubled with the dead 
languages that take up so much of the time 



A SCNUOI. INSI'UCTIUN. 


of his time between that of his getting up and 
going to bed is carefully regulated, quarter- 
hour by quarter-hour lessons and reereation 
being interspersed, so that mental and 
physical fatigue may be equally avoided. 
Apart from the hours devoted to the prepata- 


of less fortunate youths in all countries; 
but, on the other hand, he learns thoroughly 
both French and (Ionian, the two languages 
likely to be of most u.s: to him in his sub¬ 
sequent career. English finds no place in 
the educational programme. 
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Two of the ol)li- 
gatory subjects are 
chorus singing and 
dancing, thougli 
the days when, 
according to 
popular belief, a 
Russian officer 
could walt^ him¬ 
self into the very 
highest military 
honours, or by 
gauc/ierk at Court 
have his career 
marred, are now 
gone by. In the 
upper classes, 
however, the boy.s 
are instructed in 
all the little finesses 
of ball room cour¬ 
tesy. Whether .is 

the result of this training or not, the Russian toil and awaken an intelligent and sym[)athetic 
officer is probably one of the politest men interest in the labours of their humbler 
to be met with ; to the llriton, indeed, he fellow creatnnt.s. 

appears even phenomenally so. With women Nor is this the only atteni))t made to nip 
he is as deferential as Louis XIY., or as an in the "bud that sjarit of snobbishne.ss and 

Englishman who is certain of his descent for silly vanity so characteristic of many military 

at least half a score of generations. men in every country. S|)orting propensities 

Manual labour, which principally takes the are, if anything, discouraged. Though the 

form of car[>entry, is taught to the cadets many ailvantages of s[>ort are duly recognisid, 

who do not specially cultivate music. This they are held to be more than countir 

is done not so much with a view of contri- balanced by the di.sadvantagcs inherent to 

buting to their physical development as to it. Not only is sport considered to make a 

enhance in their eyes the dignity of honest man a specialist in one [nirsuit, to the detri¬ 
ment of hisgencral 
etjuililmutn, but, 
though it may- 
induce habits of 
perseverance and 
endurance, it ttt 
the same lime 
leads its devotees 
to adopt all the 
evil habits con¬ 
nected with games 
of chance - bet¬ 
ting, egotistn, a 
partisan spirit, and 
“ a (jitiless feeling 
for one's adver¬ 
sary. In addition 
"to this the “In¬ 
structions” say 
sjtort incites to the 
adoption of “ ec- 
centrjc costumes, 
not in harmony 
with thatsimplicity 




Tlie KAMK OF CHESS IS ENCOUHAGEU BV THE OOVEKHOK. 
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A l)ANtlN<. J.r.SSt'N. 


and nolilc nindcsty that form tlio host orna- 
tnoiu of a iK'all'.ty iiiindod, virile individual.'’ 

'ritr .system of iihysioal iMliicalion may he 
de.snihed as a modific-d form of lliat in 
vogue in Swedtai. 'I'Ikt general idea that 
has presided at its elahoratioii is that the 
whole body should be rendered eapable of 
supporting long and continuou.s labour, not 
that eertam muscles alone should Ik: inor¬ 
dinately tlevt loped, as if the boy were 
intended to gain his li\’elihoorl as a pro- 
fe.ssional athlete. Mtieh of lint tippanilus 
used in English gymnasiums, trapeze, rings, 
(tte., is (txcluded as tending to make the 
pupils perform alhlelie trittks which have no 
ulterior or general utility. J'iven the games 
parhike soniewhal 
of the character 
of lessons, tlie 
govern(.)r of ettch 
dirisioti, who is 
always with his 
pitjrils, taking care 
that the rules of 
the game art; 
strictly observwl, 
and that a game 
once CO nmenced 
is not stopped o’- > 
intermitted <att of 
mere caprice. 

One of the chief 
objects kept in 
view is that the 
eyesight of the 
cadets shall not 
only remain uti- 
impaired, but be¬ 


come improved, it 
being now recog¬ 
nised that during 
youth the eye.s are 
as capable of being 
educated as any 
other organ. The 
utility of fencing, 
for instance, is 
thoughlf to consi.st 
principally in the 
rapid adjustment it 
implies of the organ 
of vision. 

The best attitude 
to lie adopted in 
writing has been 
made the subject of 
long and jiatient inr 
vestigation, the 
result being one 
well calculated to cause the writing mtisters 
who have tortured so many generations of 
ICnglish youths to turn in their graves. 
•Sloping writing, some of our most recent 
pedagogues admit at last, requires an abnormal 
position of the body ; therefore, say they, 
instead of writing on the slope, let the letters 

be made |n'rpendicularly. Thi.s may be 

called the simple melhoil of solving a jiroblem. 

IJecanse sloping writing predisj'<oses one to 
adojit an unnatural |)osition, it does not, 

therefore, follow that an unnatural position is 
indispensable, retorts the Kiissian teacher. 
On tlie other hand, sloping writing for many 
reasons is preferable to perjiendicular writing. 
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same time write on the slope, all that is 
necessary is to place your paper at an angle 
to the body, instead of 
parallel to it, and slide it up 
and down gradually as re¬ 
quired. Many people, it 
must be said, do this instinc¬ 
tively, though not without a 
qualm of conscience, as soon 
as they are siife from the 
schoolmaster’s ruler. 


Attached to 
every cad.et 
corps is an ^j- 
firmary, large 
e n o u g I] l;,o 
accommodate 
10 per cent, of 
the total num¬ 
ber of pupils in 
the establi'sh- 
ment, and each 
patient must be 
visited by the 
doctor at least 
twic'e daily. 
Independently 
of this, every 
cadet has to 
undergo twice 
annually, in 
spring and 
a u t u 111 n , a 
minute medical 
examination, with the object 6f establishing 
a record of his heallli and: physical develop- 




A I.KSSON IN TKl.Kt.RAl‘llV. 


ment, so that anything abnormal may 
be at once made the object of in¬ 
vestigation. 

Incidentally, this regular periodical 
examination has “already enabled a 
Russian profe.ssor. Dr. Atlassoff, who 
is in medical charge of the cadet 
corps at Orenburg, to formulate 
some intensely interesting theories on 
the growth of the human organism. 
A child, it .seems, grows not regularly, 
but by a series of leaps ,and bounds, 
as it were; a period of quiescence 
being followed by a period of physical 












THE MODERN RUSSIAN OFFICER. 



of fifteen. These 
periods invariably 
correspond with a* 
marked falling off 
in the boy’s menial 
capacity, and to 
make any attempt 
to overburden his 
brain at such times 
is to* risk under¬ 
mining him men¬ 
tally and physi¬ 
cally. Parents, 
says Dr. Atlasisoff, 
need never despair 
if their children 
appear to become 
temporarily stupid; 
when the spas-: 
inodic period of 
growth has abated 


development, and 
vice versa. Din ing 
the seven years 
passed at school 
llie majority ol the 
cadets add one- 
third to their 
stature. .According 
to Dr. .AllassofPs 
oliservalions this 
increase is usually 
aci|uired in three 
or, occasionally, 
four |)eriods, the 
greatest growing 
energy manifesting 
itself about the age 



A LESSON IN ANATOMY. 




A LESSON IN HORSE'SNUKING. 


the child, if left 
alone, will fre¬ 
quently display 
mental vigour 
greater than before. 

Dr. Atlassoff’s 
conclusions are 
not the only inter¬ 
esting ones made 
in connection with 
cadet schools, it 
is laid down, for 
instance, as an 
axiom that no 
pupil can be ex¬ 
pected to remain 
too long in an 
attitude of con 
strained attention. 
A boy of clever 
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or twelve cannot sit U|iright and motionless, 
closely following a teaclier’s cxjtlan.itions, for 
more than ten or fifteen minutes conseeutively, 
and, even in the case of a young m:iM of 
twenty, half an hour is about the average 
limit of [irofitahle attention. W'hen the 
teacher happens to he ;i bore the length of 
attention is proiiorlionately curtailed, (hie 
does not retjuire, however, to he a pujiil of a 
Russian cadet corps to know this ; it was an 
Englishman who found the simile, “As tedious 
as a twice-told tale vexing the dull car of a 
drowsy man” (or hoy). 

On leaving .school at the age of eighteen, 
the pupil, if he pas.ses his linal examinations 
satisfactorily, goes through a two yi’ars’ course 
in one of the higher military scIkkiI.s, either 
inlitntry or cavtilry. Here, with the exception 
of I'Yeneh and (Icnnan, tlie subjects tatight 
arc exclusively military, and the ptipil is 
regarded as already holding an officer’s 
commission. Here also he, or rather his 
parents, have nothing to pay, though it 
is calculated that each ptipil costs the 
Oovernnient 
annually in the in¬ 
fantry school and 
double this in the 
cavalry school. 

(I'he [iractical edu¬ 
cation inaugurated 
in the cadet cor[>s 
goes on: the young- 
man is prep.-'.rjil^i 
for all the eventu- 
^alities of a soldier’s 
^ career! He takes 
his turn in 'the 
.kitchen s-.tperin- 
I tunditig the cooks; 

‘ iA ipe , cavaky 


si'hool he not only learns the anatomy of 
the liorse, hut how to shoe it as well. 
'I'he mysteries of telegra|)hv and engineering 
are also explained to him. Such, in brief, is 
an outline of some of the salient features of 
Kussia’.s system of military education ; the 
future alone can jirove its soundness. 

All important detail, not to he overlooked, 
is the tijuehing friendliness which, without 
any detriment to diseijiliiie, exists lietween 
the average Russian officer and his men, Imt, 
as the Ereneh say, “ (Ja, e’est itiie autre 
histoire,”’the cause of such a relationship not 
lieing due to any special mode of education, 
but having its source in the imjialpahle work¬ 
ings of the human eonscienee, or, perliaiis, 
simjily in the natural lionhomic characteristic 
of the whole r.ace. 

] have only to add that for most of my 
facts 1 am indebted to the eourtesy of a 
dislingtii.shed Russian general officer whose 
own personality is, perhaps, as i-|o(iucnt a 
testimony as any in favour of the system I 
have attempted to describe. 



A cmoui' OF INSTKUCTURS AND STUDENTS. IN THE CENTRE IS THE GRAND DUKE, THE 
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Some IVondcrs From the West. 


I.—HOW A WOMAN 1>EKR)RMK1) 'I'HK MARRIAOE CEREMONY OF 
HER OWN DAUOHTER. 


me ('ity of San Francisco lias 
jusl Ilia’ll tile scene of the 
Mryn^est marriage on record, 
when, for the first time in 
liihlory, a mother tied Ihe 
nu|)tial knot for her daiiglilcr. 

The principals in ihis peculiar ccremonv 
were Mrs. Kate Heiissman, her daiigluer 
(Mary Violet), and Mr. Feli.v I Irapin.ski, who 
thus wins the dislinclion ol hi’ing llie only 
man ever mairied liy his own molhei'-in law. 

The Wedding was solenmi/.ed at iIk- hoivu.’ 
o( die paniUs ol the hride at |essie 

■Slreel, and the house was loo snitill to hold 
the gri’al throngs who 
eaiiie to wlllies'-, die cere 
mony, which has aroused 
almosi endless discussion. 

Il.ining her i lose lel.i 
lloiisliip lo the hriile there 
was no reason whv Mrs. 

Heiissiuan should not have 
olhcialed at the wedding 
of her ilaughler, for she 
is a legularU ordained 
iiiinisler of the Indepen 
llellt liilile Soeiely of 
California, and has full 
aiilhorily lo join couples 
ill wedlock. 

There seemed some 
thing so strange, so nic 
usual, in die idea of .1 
mother’s marrying her own 
daughter, that tntuiy people 
did not believe, U]i till the last, that Mrs, 
Ileussman could really carry out her ex¬ 
pressed intention. 

On the great night, however, when guests 
and hrid.il party asseiiihled, it was Mrs. 
Heussman who soleiuni/ed the binding 
ccremoiT, and pronounced the words that 
deteririiimd tlie fu'.fire of two lives. 

She wofe a long, flowing, while robe, and 
stood in the flower-laden atmosphere of the 
parlour '.lener.di a huge bell of gorgeous 
roses. In .spite of the novelty and curiosity 
of the situation there was something pecii- 
liiriy scleitin about tile idea that it w'as the 
bride’s own,,mother who was joining her to 
another lor life. 

“• You are witnesses of this ceremony of 

Vet, XX.-1.4 


matrimony performed in your jiresence ari8;j 
in the presence of those loved janes whotiie 
angel faces ha\c gone before.” 

'I'litis spoke Mrs. Heu.ssman, addrestsing 
the witnesses ; then she continued to the 
bridegroom and her daughter: “You are 
united in tile holy bonds of matrimony, 
]iromisiug to love, honour, obey, cherish, and 
esteem each other, knowing that all your 
aelions through lile are witnessed by those' 
near and dear who are with you in the spirit'.-' 
Felix, I’l.iu will now ))kiee the ring on Violet’s 
linger as a svmbol of the lasting bond of 
love tuid ;is a pledge of your unending 
devotion to her.” 

This ended the strange 
ceremony, and hosts of 
friends eoiigregtUed t'O 0011- 
gr.’itulate the couple. One 
w.ig inquired of Felix, the 
bridegroom, how much he 
had paid the [lastor as a 
fee, and thus created a 
hearty laugh. 

All the ]iarlicip.ants in . 
this iiiiprecedeuted wed¬ 
ding are well known in 
San Francisco, and are 
much rcsiiected in social, 
business, and religions' 
('in les. 

Drapiiiski is an engineer 
of ability, and li:is charge 
of tile fiigines of a large 
( oast steamer. Mrs. Ileuss- 
man is a s|>eaker of genuine ability, and 
regularly holds the attention of a large 

coiigreg:ition by her eloiiU’-'iice. 

S|)cakiiig of the nairriage a. few days since, 
she said : - 

“ Why should there he anything so 
remarkable ahont a mother's presiding at 
her own daughter's matriage ? 

“ 11 has never happened lieforc ! ” 

“ J'nie, but frccpiently men have married 
tlieir sons and no especial comment was 

made. Since women are gradually beginning 
to take up the ministry in America, it seems 
to me hut natural that they should exercise 
that highest of all human offices -the right 
of joining couples in the bonds of holjf, 
matrimony. 
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MKs ajakv hm'ssman, 'ini nicitji'.. 
t'rtiiu o I'hiito. hu /lodtr, Stn Niunciii'-o. 

“ Who is iK-urrr to a <l:iii};htor llwn lior 
own iiiolhcr? \\'lio is iiiort' i()ii(\M'nr(l in 
h< r liiUin; liappincss, and wlio llu rrlotc could 
more appropriately ^ivc her to her hushand ? 

“Ol course the niarriaci- is ;is valid and 
as binding in tlu- sight of the law :is if 
Kolciuni/ed by a male [ircai her or a Justice 
cl the I’eace. 

“It was a beautiful wedding, and everyone 



wn. KISLIX UKAITJ-sUI. I lib rdisi MAN ON ICI'CttKI) TO 
M/\KK1I-1> ItY tn-^ Mol lo-K-IN-i AW. 
hritui (I I'hoto. hfi Ai'l Stiulvi. !<<tn hyuncinco. 


was satisfied and liappy ; 1, because 1 had 
been able to be with ni\' daughter and to 
have ])art in the greatest event in her life ; 
she, beeaiisi- she preferred me of all people 
to unite her in marriage ; and I'elis, beeaitse 
he felt !h;il tlie fact that I ollieiali'd in the 
ei-remotiv which tuade my own (lesh and 
blood his wife was proof of my eonlidenee it;‘ 
him and his ability to make her happy.” 


II. AN KLKCTRIC MAN. 


Hv W. li. 

Amt’.rican ingenuity is ever striving for 
Startling effects. It is never satisfied. 
Ordinary aeluevetnents seem lieneath its 
attention. it looks beyond, even if the 
object of its aim be more or less bintastie. 

One of the latest iretiks of mechanical 
skill is the construction, by Louis I'hilip 
Perew, of ronawanda. New York - a small 
town near Niagara Palls of a'gigantii’ man. 
Perew, witli all the ardour of a modern 
Frankenstein, has endettvoiired to make his 
man as life-like in appetirance as possible. 
Not only is its outward form a close model 
of a human being, but within it have been 
secreted mechanical devices which endow 
the automaton with weird properties, making 
it even more nearly resemble an intelligent 
being. 

Nikola 'I'esla recently constructed a 
machine called the Telaumaton. It did 
everything but think. I’erew has out- 
Teslaed 'I’esla. The great electrician’s 
device horo no re.semblance to a human 
|)eing. It was devoid of the human body 
fl.s a ntedium through which to operate. 


Noktiikoi'. 

The Frankenstein of Tonawanda has 
hrouglit into existence a thing of wood, 
rubber, and metal, which walks, talks, runs, 
jumps, rolls its eyes—imittiting to a nicely 
almost every action of the original on which 
it is founded. All th;il is lacking is the 
eswaitial spirit -the J’romethean fire, as it 
were which would enable one to .say to the 
automatic creature, “ Thou art a m:in.” 

For sereral years Mr. Perew has licen 
engaged in inventing \arious apidiances. 
He is more or le.ss skilled in all bninches of 
mechanical work, anil his mind tecm.s with 
ideas which are often as astonishing as they 
are original. 

As far b.ack as 1891 the inventor of the 
present automatic man constructed a small 
working model embodying his ideas. It was 
a little figurt! ol w'ood. It was ajafi. in 
height, and attached to a small cart. The 
little figure drew the waggon about, and 
many persons wondered at the ingenuity of 
the man who could invent ,^io no\el a 
machine. Then the inventor conceived the 
idea of building a still more remarkable 
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figure. If the small model could he made 
to work, there was no reason why a lil'e-sizcd 
figure would not do equally as well as, or 
even hetter than, the smaller machine. 

(lapitalisls in Mr. I’erew’s own town 
heeame conviiieed that, money could be 
made out of the automatic figure, if it were 
conslniclerl on an enlarged scale. 

At first imagination rather ran riot as to 
the po.ssihle use* to which the machine man 
c:ould he jiut. It could he made to carry 
loads in places inaccessible to ordinary 
vr'hicles wilh wheels ; it could ascend heights 
impossible to 
men ; it could 
walk distances 
which would 
weary the most 
skilful jjcdes- 
Iri.ni ; it could 
he made to do a 
tlions.ind and 
one things which 
men of Hesh and 
blood would 

shrink from. 

I’crhaps, in 
time, imagination 
suggested, it 
I’oiild become ;i 
ligliling iippli 
ance, carrying 
(hath and des¬ 
truction in its 
in a chi n e r y. 

(iiiidcd by elec¬ 
trical wires, why 
should not a man 
of this kind he 
.sent out as a car¬ 
riage lor a species 
of rapid lire gun ? 

I'roteeted by 
hnllct proof 
clotliing, it wouhl 
prove a fearless 
and dangerous 
foe. ]''the liody could ho mad(t to move .at 
cert,i.in tingles^ thjr aim of the automaton 
could nc. (I rected by an operator concealed 
and protected from harm. Why not? 

In cogitating -over all these po.ssibilities 
Mr, lArew saw for his automaton a brilliant 
future. The difficulty now was to convince 
others that his ideas could be made to work, 

Wilh his wooden model he applied to one 
capitalist after another, endeavouring to raise 
sufficient money to carry out his ideas in a 
practical manner. At length he succeeded 


in interesting Mr. Charles A. Thomas, a 
moneyed man who resided in ('leveland, 
Ohio. Mr. Thomas purchased an interest in 
the patent rights which had been secured by 
I’erew, ami, iiefore long, a regular company 
was lormed. It was known as the United 
States Automaton (]oinpaiiy, the main offices 
of which were situated in Buffalo, New York 
Stale. • , 

It is understood that a great deal more 
money is behind the entei prise. It is 
even said that the cpmpany will .soon he 
iiiaiiufacturing automatons for shipment to 
all p.arts of the 
world. 

The first ship¬ 
ment outside tlie 
United States 
will he made to 
England. Per¬ 
haps, before 
many months 
have passed, 
l.omloiiers may 
awaken some 
fine morning to 
see a man of 
Titan build hur¬ 
rying through the 
streets drawing 
an omnibus. It 
might not be 
even amiss to 
suggest, in ad¬ 
vance, a title for 
the ’bus line— 
how would the 
“ Frankenstein 
Expres.s”answer? 

Can such a 
motive |M)wer be 
opermled cheaper 
than an ordinary 
iiiitomohile ? Is 
it heller than 
h o r s e f 1 e s h ? 
Would it be 
allowed on the city streets? VWiuld it not 
endanger life from causing horses to run 
away ? Would it not prove too great a 
shock to cliildien and nervous women ? 
These are ipieslions which can only he 
answered after actual e.xperimentation. 

The building of the great .automaton has 
been done in much secrecy. Mr. Perew did 
not wish his work to b' talked about before 
it was well nigh completion. He thought 
people might conclude that he was a crank 
without practical aim. Now, however, that 
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the automaton is a finishetl work -satisfactor\- 
in every way to the inventor and to those 
associated with him — he has irermilted 
inspection. 

On first sij;ht of the automaton one is 
impressed with the exceedingly life like 
appearance of the novel object. Were it 
not for the abnormal height— 7 ft. sin.—one 
would almost mistake the figure for that of 
an actual man. It is true there is a sort of 
woodenness about 
the face which 
betrays its nature; 
but, for that 
matter, many 
human faces are 
“ wooden ”, in 
expression. The 
figure is clothed 
in a huge suit of 
white duck, and 
in its coat - a 


turer. It is made 
of white duck, like 
the suit. 

The feet of the 
machine-man are 
of gigantic mould. 
It wears a shoe 
the size of which 
is IVithin 

the shoe the feet 
are composed of 
inllated rubber. 

One of the most 
striking objects 
about the man are 
the hands. They 
are more true to 
life than any other 
portion of the 
figure. The skin 
effect is marvel¬ 
lous. 'Phe hands 
are bronzed, as if 
from exposure and 
hard work, and 
this delusion is still farther carried out in 
manv inihute particulars. Ordinarily, these 
hands are shown gr.asping metal rings, attached, 
to chains, which in turn arc cunnccicd with 
the small waggon which the figure draw.s. 

Seen in a |)osition of rest, the figure of the 
automaton does not strike one as being 
especially life-like. It lacks the muscular 
re[)ose of the human body. 

but when this figure is put in motion by 


rather fantastic 
decoration, to my 
judgment-- is a 
pretty boutonniere. 
On the man’s 
enormous head is 
a cap of llrob- 
^ingntigian pro- 
“portionS. Never 
■'Wore was so large 
a_,lvit turned out 
atiy manufac- 


THE HACK VIEW OP AUTUMATDN, SHOWING THAT NO CONNECTION EXISTS BETWEEN IT AN!) THE 
VAN EXCErr CHAINS AND METAL TUBE, 
a Omar 4. Simim it Bro.^ Buffalo, 
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ipeans of its interior mechanism the re¬ 
semblance to a living man is very striking. 

At request Mr. I’erew, the inventor, put 
the figure through its “ paces.” 'J'he exhibi¬ 
tion took iilace in a large hall in Tonawanda. 
At first the automaton toc)k a slightly un¬ 
decided stejj, advancing the right foot and 
bringing it down with a little jolt. This 
movement was accompanied by a slight 
whirring noise, as if clockwork had been set 
in motion. IVitli the right foot planted in 
advance, the figure then raised itself slightly 
on the ball of the foot; drew up the left 
foot, advanced it, and placed it down with 
a somewhat more easy niotion than the first 
movement. Then the figuri- began to walk. It 
walked smoothly, 
and almost noise 
lessly. 'J'he tread 
was light, firm, and 
elastic. Twice the 
figure made tiie 
circumference of 
the hall without 
.stopping. It was 
controlled by 
means of an elec¬ 
tric battery. 'I'hr: 
walk was rapid, 
and at the end of 
the journey .around 
the hall tile step 
was as resilient as 
at the beginning. 

The inventor of 
the machine man 
said it could keeji 
uji that jiace for 
an almost un- 
liefited time. Hut 
the figure, on this 
question, spoke for itself “ T am going to 
walk from New York to San I'rancisco,” it 
said, distinctly, in a deep, clear voice. 'I'he 
voice sounded as if it proceeded from a 
mcgtiphoue. Within the bosom of the 
automaton is concealed ;i talking machine. 
J’erew’s man may be taught to say anything. 

j'he ooast of the,strange creation of the 
inventor’s piind is sttid to be a perfectly 
reasonable one It h.is been announced by 
the United States Automaton Uompany that, 
before long, they intend starting the figure 
out on its walk across the Continent. It will 
draw behind it a light waggon, in which will 
be seated Messrs. Fred Michaels andj. A. 
Descl'.inger. ' 

'I'he inventor claims that he can make the 
figure move at the rate of twenty miles an 


hour, or 480 miles for the day’s run. This 
twenty-mile-an-hour rate of speed allows for 
three stoppages out of each day, an hour’s 
time being allowed for each stop. A fast 
train between New York and San Francisco 
accomplishes the 3,250 miles between the 
two points in 124 )-^ hours. 'I'he automatic 
man, travelling the same distance, would 
take hours--ot only thirty-eight hours 

.slower tlian the fastest train. Not a bad 
record for a perlcstrian, by the way 1 

When the automaton h.ad been made to 
walk around the hall in *which it is kept the 
inventor caused it to do some feats which, 
to an ordinary onlooker, seemed impossible 
for the jierformance Of ai insensate thing. 


A large block of wood was platted in the 
path of the machine, and when it came to 
this olistruction it stopped, rolled its eyes in 
the direction of the ohstack , as if calculating 
how it could surmount it. It then deliberately 
raised the right foot, placed it upon the 
object, and stepped down on the other side. 
'I’he motion seemed uncannily realistic. You 
almost feel like shrinking from before those 
rolling eyes. The visionless orlis are operated 
by means of clock-work situated witliin the 
head. 

Inventor Perew has closely concealed from 
view the interior mechanism of his automatic 
man. 'I’he skin of the man, however, is 
made of aluminium, this metal being chosen 
on account of its lightness. The man is 
supported within by a strong steel frame- 
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work', and the interior doubtless contains an 
elcciric storage battery. In tile small of the 
back of the figure is a small metal tube 
about one-half inch in diameter. Into this 
tulie, which connects with the operator 
seated in the automobile waggon behind the 
figure, runs the current which guides the 
figure through its various movements. No 
connectiot> between the figure and the auto¬ 
mobile exists—other than the chains already 
mentioned and the little tube. 'I'he power 
in the figure is supijlied within itself. 

Were the inventor of the strange mechanical 
man a crank, and all of his ideas only on 

III. -I'HOl'OdRAPHlNt; 'I 

Dr. j. W. Ki.mk, of I'orl Dodge, Iowa, has 
succeeded in taking photograiihs by a 
camera, jiart of which is composed of a 
human body. 'i'he doctor began experi¬ 
menting several years ago upon the theory 
that such photogra|)hs could be obtained, 
but did not succeed in producing his first 


paper, little attention might be paid to hist- 
fantastic notions. But Mr. Perew seems 
eminently practical. Besides, he has asso¬ 
ciated with him in his enterprise a number 
of level-headed business men who would not 
spend a penny unless they were able to see 
the money coming back to them at no 
distant time, and with increased interest. 

The turning out of automatons of the 
same build and construction as the fir.st 
model will soon be in progress. I’crcw has 
already realized a decided lrium|)li, so far as 
mechanical detail goes. The utility of the 
project now remains to be demonstrated. , 

HROUCH A MAN'.S BODY, 
jiass through the body as what are known as 
the X-rays do in medical examinations. 1 
was successful in transmilling these rays, 
and then conceived the idea of making 
pholographs through a man's body. Making 
arrangcnuaits with a local |iliolographcr 
for the use of his rooms, I siaaired a 



TAKING A PIIOTOGRAFII THROUGH THE HODV. SHOWING THK KKKI.KC'I'OK 'IHROWING THE RAYS UPON TUB 

PYotnciJ sumjkct’s cmkst. [I’httUygraph. 


■pidures until August last. Here is his story 
a.s told ftr the readers of Thk Strand :— 

I began making experiments with the 
view of ascertaining if what are known as 
t^e actinic or chemical rays of the sun would 


‘subject’ in a man .weighing about 1501 b. 
and in fairly good health. He was taken 
into the dark room and the ‘ camera ’ 
made up as follows: A transparency of a 
scene in one of the Klondike valleys was 
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^sed as the origi- 
-nal for the plioto 
graph. I fiistonud 
it closely to a 
sensitized irlale 
and placed the 
two on the man’s 
back ne.\‘. his skin 
and bchviam his 
shoulder - blades. , 

'I'hc transparency 
was next to the 
body. ()ver it 
and the ]ilale 1 
bound layers of 
black paper, 
black cotton-wad¬ 
ding, and several 
large cloths fold 

ed into the right plli.HH.lJAPII I'l illM Klt'MilKJ-. VAl 

size and sha])c. 

Ovi'V all was drawn ;i man's coal, ;uid the 
arrangement eiatipletcd by the camera being 
stra]i|)ed to him Ip wide bandtiges of black 
cloth. 'riicsc precautions were ttiken, of 
course, to c.xcludc all light Iroiii tin; sides 
and rear. 1 ihi'ii took him * 

into the photograph gallery 
iiro|)er. The r;i\s were 
strengthened and eomh used 
uiion a plate glass relleelor 
which focused the rays upon 
the man's chest direiily 
opposite the <'enlre ol the 
sensitized, jilate and trairs- 

l«'"'’‘'y’, , ... 

“ I made several exposures T.%ki..s •niK..r(a 
before cah'ukiling upon the 
pr(.)per amount of time. .At last, when 1 
had turned the n'lksMor upon the man for 
hUi;en rnimiles, 1 secured the copy o( the 
sc'mt; in the Klondike irtun which tla; 
accompanying photograph is printed. In 
oriU-r to ilewlo]) it 1 had 
t<i take the jnan back into 
the d.trk room, of course, 
remove the various cover¬ 
ings, and then immerse; the 
p|;ii(;s in Inc chemicals. 1 
was quite .surnri.se.i ;tt the 
result obla.ilieo for the first 
lime. 

*• In order t(; nlakc sure 
that light had not reached ta 

the ]>late ftovn any other i,.>cmi 

sour ;e than through the 
body, I repeated the experiment with several 
other person.s, but obtained the same result, 

- 'll- /-r. _ 



.\kT-.N THKotTiM MK. KIMl'. S U.\M>. 


I'MOTOCKAril TAKKN THKOIUJU THE 
doctor’s CHEKK. 


to twenty niinute.s 
according to the 
strength of the 
daylight. 

“ 1 next tried 
the experiment of 
taking photo¬ 
graphs through 
the htiiid. This 
was made up into 
a sort of minia¬ 
ture (;ameni, and 
although the 
niember was mus¬ 
cular and fully an 
inch in thickness, 

I had no difficulty 
in copying a nega¬ 
tive of tht; Fort 

ilir Klt.MilKJ.- VAl.l.|.;V iMi'I'AI.Nr.U THRiiUiai THK Hr»l>V. Ifodge Railway 

Depot and High 
School which is rejiroduced here. The High 
School will lie noted at the lelt ol the picture. 
'J'he iihotogmph reiitiired only five minutes 
for its exposure. The other photograph which 
accompanies this article 1 obtained in a 
somewhat novel manner. I 
placed the same negative 
inside of my cheek, firmly 
fastened to a sensitized ])late, 
and exposed it to the reflec¬ 
tor for a period of five 
seconds. ) trawing a black 
cloth over my head, I imme¬ 
diately enteretl the dark 
room and, developing the 
.11. KiMi'.A HAM). negtilive, ohtaineil the jiic- 
tun; noted. “ J'lom these 
experiments T eonelude that the colour-making, 
irroperties of the light can be used for jrhoto- 
gra])hy ibrough various parts of the body, the 
length of the ex|)osure depending entirely 
upon the thickness of the tissue. I'he reflec¬ 
tor used in making these 
te.sts is a coiu|)ound circular 
mirror .yoin. in diiiineter, 
and overlaid with blue gktss. 
It is so arranged that the 
light falling upon it is 
focused into a spot 6in. in 
diameter at a distance of 
Hft., ( l eating a powerful blue 
light upon iht; portion of the 
body selected for the expo- 

-IN THUnUiai THE ' 

CHEEK. sure, from a medical point 

of view I Irelieve that the 
application of the light wi.. be of much benefit 
in killing bacteria and other formations which 


although the exposure varied from fifteen cause eonsumjition and various ailments.” 











A StoRV I'OR Cmi.DRKN. TkANSI.ATED I'KOM THK (ilCRMAN. 



HICRE was once a little girl, 
who was named (iretchen, so 
good and clieerful that she 
was a favourite with every¬ 
body. 'I'his girl had a friend 
called Hilda, who was al.so a 
very good cliild, and they greatly loved each 
other. 

It was in winter, and the snow was lying 
deep upon the hills and fields, when Hilda 
fell sick, and her panaits liecame very anxious 
on her account. She was (luite unalile to 
eat, and she was sometimes burning hot and 
at others shivering with cold; ami, though 
she had several doctors and much medicine, 
she did not gel any better. 

Whenever any of her young friends came 
to see her she would often say : - 

“ Do give me some strawberries. tVhich 
' of you will go and find me some nice straw¬ 
berries, then I shall get well again ? ” 

Tf her father and mother said: “ Dear 
Hilda, it is now winter, and therefore there 
are no strawberries to be found,” Hilda would 
raise herself up in Ited, and say ;— 

" Far away over the high hills there is a 
ereen slope t there I can see plenty of straw- 
'^lllsrries. Who. will go and fetch them for 
only one ofthe nice red berries■ 


The children left the room, and then, 
talking to each other, said : 

“ \\iuit foolish things Hilda spoke of 
to day.” 

lint (iretchen was nmch troubled that she 
could not help her dear sick friend. All at 
once she said ; - 

“ Who will come with me over the moun¬ 
tains to k)ok for strawberries? It will be 
some comfort to jioor Hilda if she sees us 
going over the hills and seeking for them.” 

But not one of' the children would agree 
to go, and all but Ciretchen went straight 
home. 

So (iretchen had to set out alone, and 
went through a forest. A small, trodden 
foot[)ath led up the hill and down again on 
the other side through another wood of tall 
oaks and beeche.s. 

She came to a plac(^ where three paths 
met; she stood .still a moment, not knowing 
which to take, when, (juite suddenly, she saw 
a little man approaching jhrough the trees. 
He had a green hat upon his head, with a 
feather as white as snow. His dress was 
made of the softest swansdown; he carried 
an ivory bow on his shoulder and a small 
silver hunting-horn hung at his side. “ What 
do you want here, my little girl ? ” he said, 
with a friendly voice. 
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"An! said (’irelclu-n, “I have a sirk shore of the lake she saw a lidic nuin sitting, 
friend who longs for strawberries and says hut with a less frieiKlly as[)eet than the little 
they will make her well again, I know very hunter in the forest. He had a large head, 
we|l that it is winter; but 1 think I shall be with rough hair, and a grey beard so long 

ablp to find some in spite of thtit, and do not that it reaehed his knees. In one hand he 

int*nd to return home enl])ty-handed.” held a whi.stle and in the other a switch. 

“Come with me,” .said the little hunter. , (Iretehcn felt ;ather afraid of speaking to 
“I will show you a |)laee where you will find him, and stood still at a little distance. She 

what you are come in search of.” soon observed that his office was to take care 

I le went on belore In r and led her through of the swans and |)revcnt tlu-m from going 
many winding pTiths in tlm 
thicket, till at length the lorest 
:ippeareil lighter, and a watrm, 
s|)ring-like air met them, and 
at kist they stood beloir! ii 
grated iron door. The litile 
iiain unlocked it, saying : 

“Now, il von go slmight 
forward you will find wh;it you 
sts'k.” 

('iri.'tcheii would luive thanked 
the gooi.1 natmed little man, 
but he had vaniiheil instantly. 

She went lan a lew sii-ps farther, 
and came to a green slope. 

.Here winlet had dls!\]>pe:u'ed. 

The sun shone warm in the 
cloudless blue sky: the birds 
san^ merrilv ; vet a lew steps 
farther, and she lound the 
ground covered with the finest 
strawberries. How the good 
little maiikai rejoicerl I .She 
(luiekly gathered a large bun< h, 
and hasteneil back to take 
them to her dear sick Irieiul. 

I!ut somehow it happened 
that in lu'r hasti; she l■oukl not 
find her way back. Slu' came 
to tin.' iron |>alisades which 
surrounded the wood ; but all 
hi:r attempts to find tile gate 
were useless. She ran in great 
anxiety this way and that ; but 
no gati’ was to be seen. I hen 
she heard the sound ol a 

whistle at ■' distance. out ol the water. ?\ hen 

“Tiiank Hod ! ’ she said, “I hear a living any did so he whislk'd to 
sound : someone is probably there who will them, and il tluw ditl not 
show me the way. ’*' .She hastened through obey him, then he cmplojed his long switr-h, 
the thickoi, and" was much astonished at which had the property ol stretching out or 
what she saw. becoming shorter, just as he pleaserl. Mxcept 

,\l th.' end ol -a beautiful green meadow this .swan-herd she .saw no one, and there 
there wa,. a lake, in which many stately was no bridge over to tin- easlle. So she 
swans, both black and white, were swimming took courage ami said to the greybeard, 
gracefully. In the mirldle of the lake there “ Hood frieml, cannot you show ine the 
was a small island, upon width was a fine gale which will lead me o'lt of the forest ” 
castle, surnnmded by llower gardens and The greybearil looked at her in surprise, 
pleasure-grounds. Ab .she approached the but did not spe.ik; he merely made her 

Vol. XX.-7B 
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understand by signs that site should sit 
down; which she did. Then he whistled, and 
presently came a large swan from the lake, 
■which laid itself down before him. The 
littl(.‘ old man scaled himself on the swan’s 
back, threw one of his arms round its nee-k, 
and away the trusty bird swam with him 
across the lake ; there he alighted, and went 
into the castle. 

(iretcheii waited some time, curious to see 
what would happen ; but she did not feel 
atraid. At length she saw lour blat,k swans 
swim from a creek (jf the lake, harnessed to 
a beautiful little green boat adorned with 
silver. 'I’he covering of the boat was formed 
like a pair of wings, and shaded two smtill 
seats, of which I lie foremost ended in the 
shape of :t lotig swan’s neck. 

'I'here sat the greybeard, who 
looked much more tigreciiblc 
than before. He gave (Irelcheti 
a sign to step in, which she 
complied with, and they sailed 
gently across the kike ; and w hen 
they readied the shore they left 
the boat, and the old man led 
her into the palace. 

In a light blue marble hall the 
King of the Swans .sal upon his 
throne, a bright golden crowti 
upon his heaii, and many richly 
dressed attendants surrounded 
him. 

“What dost thou seek in my 
kingdom ?” inquired the King. 

“I have found what 1 sought,” 
answered (iretcheti ; “but 1 
jiray yoit to let someone direct 
me in the wtiy home, for 1 find 
that 1 have wandered in the 
wrong direction.” 

“ V'ery well,” said the King, 

“ it shall be done ; but it is the 
custom for all who enter this 
kingdotn to give a firesent to 
the King of t:^p Swans. What hast thou 
to ofler?” 

“.Mas!” replied (Iretchen, “I have 
nothing at all. If I had known I would 
have brought somelhitig with me from 
home.” 

“Thou hast slrawbcrrie,s,” rejoined the 
King ; “ and I like strawberries above all 
things, {jive me thy strawberries, and then 

vCine of my servants shall show thee the way 

' 

who must dii;; jf she has no straw¬ 


berries. But 1 will readily give you some of 
them.” 

With these words she took several fine 
strawberries, with the stem of leaves ; tied 
them in a bunch with the ribbon which con¬ 
fined her hair, and handed them to the 
King. 

“ 'I’hanks, my little daughter,” said the 
King. “ Now' go —this man will attend thee ; 
but do exactly what he bids thee.” 

The old swan-herd waited ready for her. 
When she had 
taken leave of 
the King (Iret- 
chen was led 
into the garden, 
upon an ojien 




! I cannot give you all,” continued 
fien ; “ the strawberries are for my sick 

__ . 'rl I 


“she handed them to ihk kino.” 

lawn; a fine white handkerchief was tied 
over her eyes ; the old man whistled 
and took her by the arm. .She heard a 
rustling of wings ; she felt the wind blow in 
her face, and felt colder and colder ; but she 
could not see anything. 

At last the sound of wings ceased, and 
the old man set her upon the ground. 
“ Now, my child, count twenty; then take 
off the bandage, hut not before. I’reserve it 
carefully ; it will be required of thee at the 
proper time.” 

She countixl twenty; and, vVnen she had 

taken off the bandage, she found herself 
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standing on the hill opposite the house of 
her friend Hilda, with frost and snow all 
around. She looked up to the sky, and 
there beheld a great bird, and the old man 
sitting upon it with his arms round its neck. 

Then she hastened to her friend Hilda, 
who was still in bed, repeating the words, 
“ Who will bring 


King of the Swans. “I have heard," said 
ho, “ that in a short time thou wilt celebrate 
a joyful festival, and, as thou gavest me a 
present when a child, and hast grown up w 
good and brave and pure a maiden, I will 
make thee a iiresent in return.” 

Saying these words, he placed a costly 


me strawberries to 
make me well ? ” 

“ There they* 
are,” said Ciret- 
chen, and handed 
the bunch to 
Hilda. Hviayonc 
was aslonish<'d 
and wanti;d to 
know where (iret- 
chen had got 
them. Hut she 
had hardly begun 
to n'late her won¬ 
derful adveiuiio'S 
bid'ore Hilda had 
eaten all the straw- 
berrie.s. Then thi- 
colour relurm.'d 
to her face and 
strength to her 
liinb.s, and Hilda 
said, “'I'liank 
Ciod ! and, ilear 
(Iretehen, now I 
am (juitc well.’’ 

She rose up, 
and was really 
quite restored. 
A\'ho can say how 
the parents 
thanked and 



I’le.ssed Grctehcn? V''' jl, f 

She was a truly \ ' ' ' crown upon her head. It was formed 

good and brave. I of gold, wrought in the form of straw- 

girl, and when she lx;rry leaves, and between the leaves 

grew up everyone a csti'v ckoan i ic.s- ibere s|)arkled red rubies, diamonds, and 

wished their child- nsK head. ’ . pure ametlq'sts, and the edge was a 


run to be like her. 


beautiful golden band. 


One day, as ( iretehen was walking in the 
meadow;; with her mother, she looked up 
and S..W a black ti>eck in the sky, which 
became la^i;r as it descended; and at last 
she saw that it w'as a jirodigious black swan, 
far larg..'r than or r swans, and that it was 
flying down towards Imr. There was a tent 
with golden gauze curtains upon the swan’s 
back; and when the swan had gently alighted 
on the ground there came out of the tent a 
little man with friendly eyes -it was the 


(iretehen and her mothtitr could hardly 
thank the King for astonishment. But he did 
not give them timt;. The swan rose majesti¬ 
cally in the air and flew towards his home, 
and at last disappeared as a little spot in the 
clouds. 

Many boys and girls have gone over the 
hills since that time to seek the land of the 
swans, and to find strawberries in winter, but 
have not found them. Perhaps they were 
wore selfish than and not so good as Gretchet^, 



Curiosities* 

[ Wf shall be glad Iq receive Contributions to this sectiony and to pay for such as are accepted. \ 



A CURIOUS CUS’IOM. 

“ This photograph illustrates a curious tnd ciisuun 
that is still kept up at South <JufL*nsfoiTy. On Ilu; 
se(!ond I'hurstlay of August {the dtiy heftue the 
annual fair) a man goes through the t<o\n ihcssotl 
in a flannel suit whicl) covers head and face. This is 
closely covered with hurrs nn<l ornauietited with 
bunchc.s of flowers. In each hand he hohls a hunclj 
of flowers, and he is alt<'nd(‘d by two frieiuls. In 
olden days he hrul the juivilege of pelting passers by 
in the evening after he had taken oft' his curious suit. 
The origin of this custom is said to go as far back as 
the days of (Juecn Margiuet. This yuecn landed at 
South <Jueensfc?rry tJtt the si'coiul 'I'hursday of August 
and at once created it a Koval Ijorougli. In honour 
of this a bntry man., or borough man, yearly walks 
through the town.” Thus Mr. (}. A. Robertson, 
GrtTftiars, Kilinains Kfiad, Kdinlnirgh. 



MADE OF DEER’S RONES. 

This is a photo, of the floor in a summer-house in 
Belton Park, (iruiitham, the proj»erly of Karl Urown- 
low. It is com|>osed entirely of deer’s bones, the 
knucklc.s of which can l>e distinctly .seen. ll has 
been down for a great many years, and thtnigh a 
gteat nundrer of visitors go to see it, the flwrr rloes 
not ahpw the slighte.st wear up to the present. Mr. 

R. Naidens, » 3 , Comiiu?rcial Road, Grantham, is 
.^i^ponsibli^ for this contribution. 


A RUBIUStl lAR. 

A CofiSlant Reader, writing fnun Valparaiso, sends 
the next photo, with the followrug letter: Having 
s'cn a photograph ol a rubbish jar in one of your 
?ute numbers, 1 think the inclosed nray prove of 
interest to your readers, having been made out of 
odds and ends taken out of llie organ of St. I*aul’s 



('hurch, Valparaist), when U was umvetl to tlje east 
end of ^le chureh. The screws, bits of wire, nuts, 
candle end, etc., have been stuck <in a eomnion 
earllienware jar and covered with a enat (►f gill, 
wliich gives it a hand.somc :ind valuable appearance.” 



WHY PUSSY'S TONGUE IS ROUtUI. 

Though at first sight iliis interesting photograph 
looks like an impressionistic Alpine picture, it is 
really a section of a cat’s longue as seen thnuigh the 
microscope. After seeing'this microscopic revelation 
we .shall not Ik* surprised at the rouglmc.ss of pussy’s 
tongue when she gives us ,an affeclionttte lick. Thoio. 
.sent by Mr. F. Martin Duncan^ Lincoln Villa, HedhilU 


* Copyright, 1900, by Gearge Newnes, Limited* 








CURIOSITJES. 


CANNON MADI-: OF 
GOIJ). 

Mr. Charles iJert- 
ram, <jf Chrislchurcli 
Koa !, StreiUham 
Hill, S.W., sen,!:: 
the next contrilm- 
tion, whicli is cer- 
lainiy as strikinjj as 
U is orif^inal. 'J'he 
fjnns sliiiwn in the 
phonograph are made 
of solid gold, and 
form part of a hat-* 
tery of g<ild and 
silver guns owned 
hy II is Highness 
the (deUwar of 


JjOKSKS KXTRAOKDJNAKV Ain'KNTUKE. 

Ml. S. Uruad, of 72, I’ltt Street, Sydney, K.S.W., 
writes as foll«K\s: “ Noliciiig hy your Curiosities 
jKige in 'IIIK SiKAN-o Ma(;azink that you invite 
eunlrihulions imdei lliat heading, 1 hercwitli inelose 
a phul,). ol a horse wliirlj tell down a well at 
Mount Vieloria, New S,,uth Wales. Tile event 




occurred in March last, and the particulars arc ns 
follov a : On Friday, 23rd of March, a horsii belong¬ 
ing to Mr. IF. Williams strayed on to the woodwork 
c veripf" a well, a* the rear of premises occupied hy 
Mr. A.’ F. Dunk, or' 1 '’in consequence of its not lieing 
strong enough to heai the 
w'eighl the animal loll 
thiough. This hamumed 
at 1 a.m., and , l the time 
the well contained I2ft. of 
water, and while it was 
bchig pumjK-d out ropes 
Were lied round the horse’s 
neck and bevly to keep i 
him afloat. After dayliglit : 
a scaffold was crecied, and „ ' V ' A 


at 12 a.m. the horse 
was hauled to the 
surface, after lx,‘ing 
in the well for eleven 
hours. On examina- 
lion he was found to 
have received only a 
slight injury to hi.s 
foreleg, which is 
rather surprising 
after such an exciting 
cxperit^cc?.” 

A Moma. OUILLO- 
TINK IN HONK. 
Tlie gruesome yet 
curious little nualel 
shown in our next 
— .. . ))!iotograph was con* 

sliucled entirely of bone.s by Frencli prisoners in 
Knghind. Tlie executioner and his assistants 
give a life-like appearance t,) the model, which 



is 6jl4in. in length aiul loin. high. We are 
indebteil for the photo, to Mi. R. Davi.s I^enn, 
ot It, Fiti.sbury Square, K.C. 

A TROt'T WITH TWO MOUTHS. 

The extraordinary fish, a photo, of which i.s sent 
by Mr. \\ A. llcrivel, of Dayton, Neva<la, exhibits 
an extraordinary fre.ik 
of Nature, inasmuch as 
it possesses tw'o distinct 
— and ]xrrfecl mouths, the 

bail having, eiiriously 
enough, been taken by 
ihe lower one. The 
t.- photograph was taken tn 
h.e presence of Mr. 

• Herivcl by M'-. Cann, 
_photographer, of Reno, 
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A CLKVKR IMAISION. 


Mr. W. MunkeniHU'.k, of 170, Kawo Park Ko;ul, 
Pulncy, sends an amwsinj; photograph of wl»at really 
looks like a group of three friends. The central 
figure, we are ainsiy.cd to learn, is not, however, one of 
flesh aiul hlotjcl; in fact, the black boy on the chair is 
merely a plaster figure ! The iDuslon is uncomiuonly 
.successful, and the modeller of the l)ku’k boy i.s to l>c 
heartily corjgralulale<l upon his skill. 

A HUTLIN A BEDROOM. 

A bull whicli ha<l esca|Krd from a lledford butcher’s 
stable ran into the kitchen f)f the Star Inn. After a 
time the animal went uj) a narrow .stairway, the stairs 
creaking undt;r Iris jxmderous weiglil. At the lop he 
was met by Mrs, (jucst, the wife of the laiKlIord, who 
was.alx>ut to pul her iulant to bed. I'ntering a 
bedroonr the bull became frolicsome, atul in a few 
moments had smashed up every article o( furniture, 
including the Iredslcatl, which was broken in two. 


The intruder then walked downstairs again and left 
the house without commiliing further damage. The 
pliotograph which we reprf)duce here is the only one 
taken of the scene of tins curious exploit, anti we are 
enabled to publish it through the courtesy of Mr» 
Donald Lindlcy, an enterprising photographer, re¬ 
siding at 99, Tavistock Street, Bedford. 

A PECULIAR CHIMNEY. 


Miss B. L. Ben.son, of The Klm.s, Steeple Claydon, 



“1 send a phott»graph 
<»f a tw'isled chimney 
on a house in the town 
of Buckingham, which 
may lx* of stifficicnt 
interest to 1 k^ accepted 
by you for ‘Curiosi- 
tie.s’ in Tiitc Strand 
M AC. AZI N K. This 
chimney and the one 
at Hampton Court are 
the only tw(» in e.\lst- 
ence in Ehigland willr 
the peculiai base as 
shown in the photo¬ 
graph. The ht)use wiili 
-.his petadiar chimney 
is called Jlhe Manor 
House, was built in 
1611, and was visited 
liy Queen Klizalieth, 
who i.s slated to have 
slept there. Twistc<l 
chimneys exist in 
Devonshire also, but 
in that county the base 
of ihe^chimney is 
plain.” 








o'< a. 
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A RKMARKAIIIJ-: 
f»SrRl( il. 

Mr. Arllnir Jnlatrs- 
lt*y» Moui- 

goiiicjy .Street, San 
Francisco, sends 
a very exliaordin.'rry 
plmto^jraph, loj^elluT 
with the pnrticnlnrs 
that fallow : “ One of 
the larjjest ostrjeh 
farms in tlie United 
Slates is at Jackson¬ 
ville, ill Florhla. Here 
are 200 of the j^i^antic 
birds. The most re- 
markabUt of them all 
is the one shown in the 
accompanying jihoto- 
graph, which was sup¬ 
plied to Ml. Inkersley 
ny tlic courtesy of the 
Florida Ostrich Kami. His name is ‘Oliver VV.,’and 
he has lieen Iraineil to pull a f'uggy alont!; tlie v<ku 1 just 
as a horse W'ould do. He may be seen (piiie Ireipientiy 
,sjie. t!ing .along the roads alsnU jacksonvilh*, and ccr 
lainly presents a most curious ami probably a uni»|uc 
sight.” The })lioto. was taken l>y Moore, JacksonviUe. 


I’lio allusion in the article to Professor Landouzy 
ami Hrs. Hejerine and ChrtHien weie reports on 
the Tallermaii Irealmenl. 'I'he illuslralion here given 
of tile Talkrman ajipaialus sliould be compaicd with 
tlu)se in tlie piovious article. 



WHO INVENTED THE lUKlNG CUKE? 

In ail article which appeared in our September 
issue, under the title of “The Daking Cur<!,” it wa.s 
stated that this IrcaliiKMil could not yet be obtained 
in this country. For the sake of such of our 
readers as desire to try this methorl of cure 
we art* glad to discc'ver lliat tliis is not the 
case, and, moreover, that the honour of the 
discovery must l>c given to an ICnglisliman ami 
not to an Aiiu;;'ican. We are informed that the 
local application of .snpeiheated dry air was 
invented hy Mr. Lewis A. Tallcrman in 1893, 
and was first investigated at St. Fariholomew’s 
Hospital, and introduced to the medical pro¬ 
fession injl elinical lecture dtdivered at lliat 
institutiorfti May 2.5rd, 1894. It lias been in 
use in ihat^ospilal ever since. So far Irom 
being new tiBhis country, it has l>ecn adopted 
at Charing Cross, The larndon, King’s College, 
University College,' North-West London, ami 
other leading London and |ir<»vincial hospitals. 

“The Tallerman Treatment,” edileil by A. 
Shadwell, M.A., M.ik Oxon, M.k.C.I*. 

Lontk, containing reports from hospitals and 
caisc notes with illustrations of cases bcf(»re, 

6ufing, and after treatment, from hospit.als 
and medical authorities, contains also 

ktepoitsjH the demonstration.s given by Mr. 

TTaUerrafe. at the meeting of the Philadelphia 
C^tifWyliedical Society on Nov. itth, 1896. 


NOVKL ^N- 
hOAKD.’' 

Tlie kast pholograpli 
on this pagetepresenis 
what is perhajis ihe 
most uiiifjne sign¬ 
board in this country. 
The inn to wliirli this 
novel device bid.mgs 
is calli'd “ Tlie 'Piirec 
Matineis,” aii«l no 
more approjmale ob¬ 
ject than Ihe.shoiilder- 
blade of a whale could 
W(‘ll have lieen found. 
The oriuinal bone, as 
will be seen in the pliotograpii, is hung again.st the 
outside wall, ami the aiiprojiriate letters have been 
painte<l upon it in iiold characters. Mr. K. Lighllool, 
of 7, Kaslconiiie Villas, Klaekhcaili, is the conlribulor. 








“A LOUD KKrOKT KANO IN MY KARS. 
{Sec /age 6l6.) 
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To Friends of “ 'The Strand," 

Old and Ncio, 

Near and Far 

—Greeting t 


'I'nis is the end of the Tmith ye;ir of llie piil)U(';ition of Tni', Stkand 
Mao.azink, :ind it conie-s nt the s.nnie time tis the i.ssne of tlie One 'I'houstindlli 
number of '/’it-nils. 

1 should like, llierefore, personally to ih.ink all those who have so 
eonsisleiitly patmni/i’d these two publications, with which I am so closely 
idenlificd. 

'1 he reception given to 'rni: Stkand Macazint. was from the fir.st most 
gratifying ; and it has been said that a new era in magazines was created by 


its a|)pearance. 

As with Til-Hits, so in the ease of 'rill-: Strand Macazink, there have 
been many who have followed the lead thus given. Of this 1 d(.i not complain ; 
the world is wide. 


We have been fortunate enough to secure a brilliant band of writers, many 
of whom will, 1 ho|>e, continue to work for the Magazine in the years to come. 


'I'he following amongst many others have been contributors :— ■ 


Tin-; i.ATK CiR.vx'i Ai,i.K.>r. 

F. .-VNSTi-.y. 

Loki) .Vvkiuikv. 

Sir KonKin Ham.. 

Kobkr't Hark. 

I, ORI) (hlARI.KS IJl-.RKSTORI). 
.Sir Wai.i'kk Hi-;sAS'r. 

C. K. Hor.cnoKKviNK. 

Miss KKAimoK. 

Frank T. l'.ei.ii‘;N. 

Carmkn '?\'i.va. 

Cor.AN Dovi.k. 

Manvii.i.k Fknn. 

•inORCE GlSSlNC.. 

Brbt Haste. 

CuTCMi'l K Hynk. 

\V. VV. Jai ohs. ' 

Kcdvarii Kitling. 

II. W. buev. 


Mrs. I,. T. .Meahe. 

.Sir Francis Mon'i-|..tiouk, Hart. 
Ak'iiii'r Morrison. 

CoCN I ESS 01- MriNSI EIR. 

Hr. NansI-.n. 

Ma.x D'Ki-.i.i.. 

(IlI.RI-.RT I’ARKKK, iM. I‘. 

James I’avn. 

Max I’e.mhI'.rton. 

Cl.AKK Kcsse;i.i.. 

Tint i.Ai E boRii Kc.ssei.i. 01- Km.i.owen. 
J. I loI.'T SlTIOOl.lNG, 

'Ci.EMI-.NI SeiTIT. 

Frank K. .Stockton. 

Jni.F.s Ver.m-'.. 

■|I. t;. Wki.i s. 

.SlAM.I-IY WEVMAN. 

John .S i range Winthr. 



It is a source of satisfaction to know that, whilst we have received such 
assistance from authors and artists, Thk Stranu Magazine has been able to 

f 

create or enhance many reputations. 

'riie following facts and figures relate to the production of twenty half- 
yearly volumes, or lao monthly parts. Every copy contains, approKimalely, 
62,000 words of matter, not counting the advertisement pages.^ Thus the 
120 parts have, including the double numbers, over 8,000,000 words 
of original work. These have been furnished by over 600 different authors 
in some 1,800 contributions. • 'I’hey have lieen selected from matter sent in 
at the rate of some 4,000 manuscripts annually, which for the ten yeais 
brings us to a total of 40,000 manuscripts .submitted for consideration. 

In order to illustrate the yoo short stories which have ajijjeared in the 
pages of The .Stkan'd, twenty of the Ic.ading black and white artists have been 
constantly employed during the ten years, wliile a considerably larger number 
have contributed occasionally. Many of these have actually found their 
finst stepping-stone in the pages of d'HE Stkand, and are now recognised as 
being at the head of their jirofcssion. The illustrations, including photogra|)hs, 
number 17,000, out of which there are 7,000 original drawings, which leaws a 
total of 10,000 photographs which had never been published before. 

It is an interesting fact that, while at first The .Strand .Magazine had very 
little sale in America, it has now tiiken firm hold there and has a very widespread 
circulation. 

At the end of our 'I'enth year I beg personally to thank those who have 
been a.sscciated with me in the conduct of the Magazine, also contributors who 
have given such good work, and the artists who have added such a charm to its 
pages: further, I wish to thank that large body of the public who have coii- 
tinClously favoured 'J'he .Strand ^fAGAZlNE with their valued sujiport. 




Folloived. 

By L. T. Meadk and Robert Eustace. 


AM David Ross’s wife. I was 
married to 'him a month ago. 
I have lived through lire peril 
and escaj)ed tlie danger. What 
1 Jiave lived througli, how it 
hap|)ened, and why it hajj- 
pened, this story tells. 

My maiden name was Mower Dalrymple. 
I spent my early days on the (ioniinent, 
travelling about from place to ))laee and 
learning miadi of Bohemian life and 
Bohemian wajs. ^^’hen I was eighteen years 
of age my father got an appointment in 
I.on<lon. We went to live there my father, 
my mothiT, two brothers, a sister, anti 
myself. Before 1 was twenty I was engaged 
to David Ross. David was a landed pro 
iwielor. lie lead good means, and was in 
my eyes the (inesl fellow in the world, in 
appearance he was st.ilw.irl and broad- 
shouldered, with a complexion as dark as a 
gipsy. He had a passionate and* almost 
wild look in his eyi:s, and his wooing of iiK- 
was Very determined, and 1 might almost say 
sttamy. 

When first he proposed for me 1 refused 
him from a curious and unaccountable sen.se 
of fear, but that night I was miserable, and 
when two days after he repeated his offer, I 
accepted him, for I discovered that, whatever 
lli.s chiiracter, he was the man I could alone 
love in all the world. 

He told mo something of his history. His 
father hail died when he was a liahy, and he 
had spetit all the intervening year.s, except 
when at school and the University, with his 
mother. His mother's name was Lady .Sarah 
Ross. On her own mother’s side she was of 
Spanish extraction, hut she was the daughter 
of Earl Keighley. She was a great recluse, 
and David gave me to understand that her 
character and wavs of life were [xa uliar. 

“ V'oti must hi: picpared for eccentricities 
in connection with my mother,’’ he .said. “ 1 
see iitir# j)erliai>s. through rose-coloured 
speetadiB^ ‘or tme is to me the finest and 
the tiilost‘ihteresting woman, with the excep 
tion of yoiitself, in the world. Her love 
for me is a very strange and a very deep 
passion. She has always opposed the idea of 
my marrying. Until I met you, 1 have 
yielded to-Iter very marked wishes in this 
respect. I ean do so no longer. All the 


* ■'♦i' 

same, I am almost afraid to tell her that We 
are engaged.” 

‘‘ Your account of your mother is rather 
alarming,” I could not help saying. “ Must::; 

I live with her after we are marri^, David ? ’liv. 

“ Certainly not," he answered, with som6 v 
abruptness. “ You arjfl I live at my place, 
Longmore ; she goes to the Dower House.” i 

“ .She will feel being deposed from her , 
throne very acutely,” 1 said. ' • < 

“ It will be our object in life, Flowetj tiot 
to let her feel if,” he answered. “I look Ji 
forward with the deepest interest to your ■■ 
conquering her, to your winning her lo<fe'..* 
When you once win it, it is yours for U 
ever.” 

All the lime David was speaking I felt that' '' 
he was hiding something. He was holding ,[ 
himself in idicck. IVith all his pluck and 
da.sh and daring, tliiTC was a weight on his , j 
mind, something which caused him, although 
he would not admit it, ;i curious sensation Of 
uneasiness. 

We had been engaged for a fortnight 
when he wrote to Lady .Sarah apprising her 
of the fact. His letter retteived no answ'er. 
After a w'cek, by his request, 1 wrote to her,' 
hut neither did she notice my letter. 

At last, a month after our letters were 
written, 1 received a very‘cordial invitation 
from Lady Sarah. She invited me to spend 
(’hristmas with 1 )avid and herself at Longmore. 
.She apologized for her apparent rudeness in 
not writing sooner, but said she had not btJeo 
■ wgll. .She would give me, she said, a very, 
hearty wcleorae, and hoped I would visit the 
old |)lace in the second Week in December 
and remain over Christmas. 

“You will have a quiet time," she wrpte, 

“ not (lull, for you will be with David ; but if 
you are accuslomeil to I.ondon and the ways 
of society, you must not expect to find them 
at Liingmore.” 

Of course f accepted her invitation, Out 
Wedding was to lake place on the ' rbth Of; 
January. My trousseau was well uhdCT 
way, and 1 started for Longmore on a cer* 
tain snowy iifternoon, determined to enjoy 
myself and to like Ixidy Sarah in spite of 
eccentricities. t: ';U| 

Longniore was a rambling old plata, 
ated on the borders of .Salisbury Plain.' 
house was built in the form of a cross. 
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roof was turrolocl, and llu ro was a tower at 
one eiul. Tlie new rooms were in a distant 
wing. 1’he centre of the cross, forming the 
l)od)' of the house, was very old, dating hack 
many liundreds of year.s. 

Itavid came to meet me at Salisbury, lie 
drove a mail phaeton, and I clambered up to 
my seat by bis side. A pair of thoroughbred 
f)lack Itorses were harjiessed to the carriage;. 
iDavid touched the arclied netrk of one of his 
favourites with Iris whi|), and we ilew through 
the air. 

It was a moonlight, nieht, and I looked at 
David once or twice. 1 had never regarded 
him as faultless, but I now saw something in 
his appearance wliich surprised me. It w;is 
arbitrary and haughty. He had a fierce way 
of speaking to the man who sat bi liind. I 
could guess that his teni[ier was overbearing. 


Never mind 1 No girl could care for David 
Ko.ss a little. .She must love him with all 
her heart, and soul, and strength, or hate 
him. I cared for him all the more because 
of his fatilts. He was human, interesting, 
very tender when he chose, and he loved me 
with a great love. 

We arrived at Longmore within an hour, 
and found I.ady Sarah standing on the 
steps of the old house to welcome us. She 
was a tall mid very stately woman, with 
black eyes and a swarthy conpilexion . a com¬ 
plexion unnaturally dark. Notwithstanding 
the grace of her appearance 1 noticed from 
the very first that there was sonu'thing wild 
and uncanny about her. Her eyes were long 
and alu.Olid shaped. 'I'heir usual expression 
was somewhat languid, but they had ;i habit 
of lighting up suddenly at the smallest provo¬ 
cation with a fieree and 
almost unholy fire. Her 
hair wtis abundant and 
white as snow, atul her 
\ery black cyi'S, narrow- 
arrlu'd brows, and dark 
eom|)lexion wia’e bniugbt 
out into sharper eontrast 
by Ibis wealtli of silvery 
hair. 

She wore black velvet 
and some very fine 
ISrussels lace, tind as she 
came to imi-l me I saw 
the diamonds glittering 
oti her lingers. What 
ever her faults, few girls 
could desire a more 
pietitrosqtte mother - in 
law. 

Without uttering a 
word she held oltt both 
her bands and drew tne 
into the great central 
ball. I'ben she turned 
me round atid looked 
me till over in the fire¬ 
light. 

“ hair and fe/Ue," she 
.said. “ Blue eyes, lips 
indiffijrent red, rest of the 
features ordinary. An 
English girl by descent, 
by edu«ilion, by a]))iear- 
anee. Look me full in 
the face, Flower ! ” 

I did what I was bid. 
She gazed from her 
superior beijfht into my 
eyes. As my eyes met 
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hers I was suddenly overpowered by the 
most extraordinary feeling which had 
ever visited me. All through my frame there 
ran a thrill of ghastly and overmastering fear. 

1 shrank away from her, and I believe my 
face turned white. She drew me to her side 
ag.iin, stoo[)ed, and kissed me. Then she 
said, abruptly ;— 

“ Don’t be nervous ” and then she turned 
to her son. 

“ \ oti have hafl a cold drive,” she said. 
“I ho|)e. you haW' not taken a chill?” 

“ Dear me, no, mother. Why should I ? ’ 
he replietl, somewhat testily. " h'lower and 
I enjoyed our rush through the air.” 

lie W. 1 S rubbing his iiands and wanning 
himself by the k)g fire as he spoke now 
he came to me and drew me towards its 
genial bla/.e. Lady .Sarah glanced at us 
both. 1 saw her lips i|ui\er and her black 
brows meet across her forehead. very 
strange expression narrowi'd her eyes, a 
vindictive look, from which 1 turned away. 

.She swept, rat her than walked, across the 
hall and rang a liell. A neatly dressed, 
pleasant looking girl appeari'd. 

“Take Miss Dalrymple to her, room, 
Jessie, and attiaid on her," said Lady Sarah. 

1 was couduitrd up some low stairs and 
down a passage to a pretty, modern looking 
room. 

“ Longiimre is very old, miss,” .said Jessie, 
" and SOUK.-of it is even tumbling to pieces, 
Init Lady Sarah is never one for repairs. 
^'ou won't find anything old, however, in 
this room, miss, for it has not been built 
tiiore than ten )'ears. You will have a lovely 
view of Salisburv Plain from here in the 
morning. I am glad, very glad. Miss 
])ahymple, that you are not put into one of 
the rooms in the other wing." 

I did not ask Jessie the meaning of her 
words. 1 thought she looked at me in an 
ex|)rcssive way, but 1 would not meet her 
glance. 

When I was ready Jessie conducted me to 
the drawingroom, where I found David 
standing on the nig in front of a log fire. 

“ Will ’■e is your mother?” 1 asked. 

“Sl-ie will be dov.n jiresently. I say, what 
a jwetty httle girl it is,” he cried, and he 
opened his big arms and folded me in a 
close embrace. 

Just at that moment I heard the rustic of 
a silk dress, and, turning, saw Lady Sarah. 

She wore a rick ruby gown, which 
rustled and glistened cvciy lime she 
moved.' 1 tore myself from David’s 
arms and faced her. There was a flush on 


my checks, and my eyes, I am sure, were 
suspiciously bright. She called me to her 
side and began to talk in a gentle and 
pleasant w'ay. 

Suddenly she broke off. 

“Dinner is late,” she said. “Ring the 
bell, David.” 

David's summons was answered by a 
black servant : a man with the most peculiar 
and, 1 must add, forbidding face 4 had ever 
seen. 

“ Is dinner served. Sambo?” imiuircd his 
mistress. , 

“It is on the table, missis,” he re|)lied, in 
excellent Lnglish. 

Lady Sarah got up. 

“ I )avid,” she said, “ will you take Flower 
to her place at the vliimer table ? ” 

David led the way with me; I,ady .Sarah 
followed. 1 )avid took the foot of the table, 
his mother the head. 1 sal at Lady Sarah’s 
left hand. 

During the tneal which followed .she 
seetned to forget all aboitt me. She talked 
incessantly, on matters relating to the estate, 
tolu.rsoti. 1 perceived that she was a ftrst- 
rati; business woman, atid T noticed that 
David listeiiial to her with resjtect and 
interest. lU.r eyes never raised themselves 
to meet his without a softened and extra¬ 
ordinary expression filling them. It was a 
look rrf devouring and overmastering love. 
His eyes, as he looked into hers, had 
very much the same expression. Even at 
me he had never looked cluite like this. It 
was as if two kindred souls, absolutely 
kindred in all pariittulars, were holding 
converse one with the other, and as if I, 
David’s .affianced wife, only held the post of 
intialoper. 

Sambo, the black servant, stood behind 
Lady Sarah's chair. He made a striking 
figure. He was dressed in the long, soft, full 
trousers which Easlt:rns wear. 1 learnt 
afterwards that Sambo was an aborigine 
from Australia, but Lady .Sarah had a fancy 
to dress him as though he hailed from the 
h'ar East. The tolour of his silken garments 
was a rich decj) ytdlow. His short j.acket 
was mutdt embroidered in silver, and he had a 
yellow turban twisted round his swarthy head. 

His waiting was the perfection of the art. 
Tie attended to your slightest wants, and 
never made any sound as he glided about 
the apartment. 1 did not like him, however; 
I felt nearly as uncomfortable in his presence 
as 1 did in that of Laily Sarah. 

YVe lingered for some little lime when the 
meal was over; then Lady Sarah rose. 
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SAMJK), THE HI.ACK SI-'liVAN'T, STOOD lUCIJIKO 
I.ADY SAKAIl's CUAIK." 


“ Come, Flower,” slie said. 

She took niy hand in one of hers. 

“You will join us, David, when yf)u have 
bad your stnoke,” she continued, and she 
laid her shapely hand across her son’s broad 
forehead. * 

He smiled at her. 

“ All right, madre," ho said, “ 1 shall not 
be long.” 

His black eyes fell from his mother's faia; 
to mine, and he smiled at me a smile of 
such heart whole devotion that niy momentary 
depre.ssion vanished. 

lady Sarah took me into the drawing¬ 
room. 'I'here she made me seat myself in a 
low chair liy her side, and began to talk. 

V. “ Has David never told you of ray peculiar 
iia-stes, mj peculiar recreations ? ” 

;'*No,” r replied ; “all he, has really told 
c;niie, abotit; you, his mother, is that you love 
yrith a very great love, and that he feared 



“ Tut! ” she replied. 
“ Do you imagine ,^at a 
little creature lik^You 
can i)ut a woman^aie 
me out? But we woOT 
talk personal things to¬ 
night. I want you to 
see the great charm of 
my present life. You 
must know that 1 have for 
eschewed 
society. David has 
mingled with his kind, 
but I hiivc stayed at 
home with my faithful 
.servant Sambo and nty 
])ets.” 

“ Your pets ! ” 1 said ; 
“ dogs, horses ? ” 
“Neither.” 

“Cals then, and per¬ 
haps birds ?” 

“1 detest eats, and 
always poison any stray 
animals of that breed 
that come to r.ongmore. 
It is true 1 keep a few 
pigeons, but tluty are for 
use. I also 
keep rabbits for the 
same purpose.” 

“Then what kind of 
pets havi- you ? " I asked. 

“ Reptiles,” .she .said, 
shortly. “ Would you 
like to see them?” 

I longed to say to Lady .Sarah that 
nothing would inducer me to look at her 
horrible pets, hut I wtrs afraid. .She gazed 
full at me, and f noikled. my head. Her 
face was white, and her lijrs had taken on 
oncer more that hard, straight line which 
terrified me. 

She rose from her seat, took my hand, and 
led me across the drawing-room into tilts hall. 
W'e crosst^ the hull to thcr left. H.erC' she 
opened a liii/c door and motioned to me fo 
follow her. We went down some stairs - 
they were narrow and winding. At • the 
bottpih of the stairs was a door. Ladry 
.Sarah took a key from her . pocket, fitted it 
into the lock, and opened Che dpor. y < ; ' 
A blast of wintry air blew on nty face,ySwJ 
some scattered, newly^rallen snow wetted Biy 
feet. ,*■. , 

“I forgot about the .snow^,” she said., 
“The reptile-house is oEiiy. just ataioss thc 
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is warm there; but if are afraid 
of your feet, say so.” 

*^ I'ani not afraid,” I replied. 

“ That is good. Then come with me.” 
^held up her ruby-coloured .silk dres.s, 
^ caught a glimjjse of her neat ankles 
shapely feel. 

At the odier side of the stone yard was a 
building standing by it.self and completely 
surrounded with a 
high fence of 
closely meshed 
wire netting. Lady 
Sarah opened a 
door in the fence 
with another key, 
then she locked it 
carefully Ixdiind 
her. With a third 
key she unfastened 
the door of the 
building itself. 

When she opened 
this door the air 
from within, liot 
and moist, struck 
on my face. 

She pushed me 
in before her, and 
1 stood just within 
the enlrantx^ wliile 
she lit a lantern. 

As the candle 
caught the flame 
I uttered a suddim 
cry, for against my 
arm, with only the 
glass between, I 
saw a huge mottled 
snake, which, 
startled by the 
sudden light, was 
coiling to and fro. 

Its black forked 
tongue flickered 
about its lips as if 
it w^ angry at 
being disturbed in 
its islumbers. ij.:, 

I drew back from the glass quickly, and 
c.aiight lady Sar^i’s eyes fixed upon me 
witb'a strange,sn.ile. 

* “My 5*^ aife here,” she said, “and this is 
oriB»i:l «as^ great traveller in my youth, as 
W before me. After my husband 
^ain went :^oad. When David’s 
ewlatiotT Was finished he went with me. I 
' i^^ inj father’s taste for snakes and 
re^e^, T Stave dived for my pets for many 
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Inftg years'how, and f fanc^ I pos^s tbie: 
most superb private collation in the kingdom. ■ 
Look for yourself, Flower. This is the/i 
Vipera Nasctcornis, or in our English language' ‘ 
the African nose-horned snake. Pray notice ' 
his flat head. He is a fine specimen, just' 
nine feet long. 1 caught him myself on the 
(lold Coast, with my friend Jane Ashley.” _ 

“Is he—venomous?” I asked. My lips 
trembled so that I 
could scarcely get ’ 
out the words. 

“ Four hours for 
a man,” was the 
laconic reply. 

“ We count the- 
degree of poison 
of a snake by the 
time a man lives 
after he is bitten. 
This fellow is* 
therefore, com¬ 
paratively harmi-, 
less. Put see, here 
is the Pseudechis 
Porphyfiacus — the 
black snake of' 
Tasmania and 
Australia. His 
time is six minutes. 
Wake up. Darkey!” 
and she tapped 
the glass with her 
knuckles. 

An enormous 
glistening coil, 
polished as ebony^ 
moved, reared its 
head, and dis' 
apix^ared into the 
shadow of the wall 
1 gave a visible 
shudder. Lady 
Sarah took no 
notice.' She walked 
slowly between the 
cases, explaining 
various attributes; 
and particular# 
with regard to her favourites. 

“Here are puff adders,” she said; “here 
are ring snakes; in this cage are whip 
snakes. Ah ! here is the dreaded moccasin 
from Idorida—here are black vipers from the 
South African mountains and copper-heads 
from the Peruvian swamps. I have a pet 
name for each,” she continued; “ they are 
as my younger childr^.” 

As she said the w{#is it flashed across ihy 
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mind, for the first time, that, perhaps. Lady 
Sarah was not in her right senses. The next 
instant her calm and dignified voice dispelled 
my suspicions. 

“I have shown you my treasures,” she 
said ; “ I hoiJe you think it a great honour. 
My father, the late Lord Reighley, had a 
passion for reptiles almost equal to my own. 
The one thing I regret about David is that 
he has not inherited it.” 

“ But ate you not afraid to keep your 
collection here?" 1 asked. “Do you not 
dread some of them e.scaping ? ” 

“ I take jirecaiilions,” she said, shortly ; 
“and as to any personal fear, 1 do not know 
the meaning of the word. My favourites 
know me, and after their fashion they love 
me.” 

As she spoke she slid liack om- of tin- iron 
doors and, reaching in her h;uid, look out a 
huge snake and deliberately whipped the 
creature round her neck. 

“ This is my dear old carpet snake," she 
said ; “quite harmless. You can conic close 
to him and touch him, if you like.” 

“No, thank you,” I replied. 

She ptil the snake back again and locked 
the door. 

We returned to the drawing • room. 
I went and stood by the fire. 1 was 
trembling all over, but not altogether frotn 
the coldness of the atmosplu're. 

“You are nervous,” said Lady .Sarah. “ 1 
thought you brave a few minutes ago. I he 
sight of my beauties has shocked you. Will 
you oblige me by not telling 1 )avid to night 
that I showed them to you ? ” 

1 bowed my head, and just at that moment 
David himself entered the room. 

He went to the piano, and almost without 
prelude begati to sing. He had a niagnilictait 
voice, like a great organ. Lady Sarah joined 
him. He and she sang together, the wildest, 
weirdest, most extraordinary songs 1 had 
ever listened to. 'I'hey were mostly Spanish. 
Suddenly J.ady Sarah took out her guitar 
and lx*gan to play - David accomiianying her 
on the piano. 

The niusic lasted for about an hour. Then 
I^ady Sarah shut the piano. 

“ The little white English girl is very tired”’ 
she said. “Flower, you must go to bed 
immediately." Good-night.” 

When I reached my room 1 found Jessie 
waiting to attend on me. She asked me at 
otwe if I had seen the reptiles. 

f“y(:s,” I said. 

“ And "aren’t you nearly dead with terror of 
^em, tniss'? ” 


“ I am a little afraid of them,” I said. " Is 
there any fear of their e.scaping ? ” 

“ law', no, miss I Who would stay in 
the house if there w'ere ? You need not be 
frightened. But this is a queer hou.se, very 
queer, all the same.” 

The next day after breakfast David asked 
me if I had seen his mother’s pets. 

“ I have,” 1 replied, “ but she asked me 
not to mention the fact to you last night. 
l).avid, 1 am afraid of them. Must they stay 
hero when I come to live a". Longmore?” 

“Till' madre goi'S, and her darlings with 
her,” h(^ answered, and he gave a sigh, and a 
shadow crossetl his face. 

“ \'ou are sorry to part with voiir mother ? ” 
1 said. 

“ 1 shall mi.ss her,” lu' replied. “ Even 
you, Flower, cannot take the place my 
mother occupies in my heart. But 1 shall 
SCI' her daily, and yiju arc worth sacrificing 
something for, my little while English 
blossom."’ 

“W'hv do you speak of me as if I were so 
essentially English?” I said. 

“ You look the part, \'(ui are verv much 
like a flower of the field, ^'our pretty name, 
and your jiretty ways, and your fair eom- 
[ilcsion foster the idea. IVlother admires 
you ; she thinks you very sweet to look at. 
Now' come into the morning-room and talk 
to her.” 

That day, after lunch, it rained heavily. 
We were all in the morning room, a somewhat 
dismal ;tp;irtrnent, when David turned to his 
mother. 

“ By the way, madre,” he said, “ 1 want to 
have the jewels re-.set for Flower.” 

“ What do you say?” in(|uired his mother. 

“1 mean to have the diamonds and the other 
jewels re set for my wife," he re|)lied, slowly. 

“ I don’t think it matters,’’ said Lady .Sarah. 

“ Matters 1 ” cried > )avid ; “ I don’t under¬ 
stand you. Flower must have the jewels 
made up to suit her petite appearance. 1 
should like her to see them. Will you give 
me the key of the safe itiicl 1 will bring them 
into this room ? ” 

“ V'ou can show' them, of course;” said 
l,ady Sarah. She spoke in a careless lone. 

He looketl at her, shrugged his shoulders, 
and I was surprised to see an angry light 
leap into his eyes. He took the key without 
a word and left the room. ^ 

1 sat down on the nearest window-ledge— 
a small, slight, very fair girl. No one could 
feel more uncomfortable and out of place. 

David returned with several morocco cases. 
He put them on the table, then he opened 
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them one by one. The 
treasures within were 
magnificent. There were 
necklets and bracelets and 
rings and tiaras innumer¬ 
able. David fingered 
them, and Tady Sarah 
stood close by. 

“This tiara is too 
heavy for you, Flower,’’ 
said David, siuklenly. 

As he siroke, h 5 picked 
up a magnificent circlet 
of Hashing diamonds and 
laid them against my 
golden head. The next 
moment the ornament was 
rudely snatched away by 
l.ady .Sarah. She walked 
to a glass which stood 
between two windows and 
fitted the tiara over her 
own head. 

“ Too heavy for Mower, 
and it suits you, mother,” 
said the young m.in, his 
eyes Hashing with a sud 
den genuine admiration. 

She laid the tiara on 
the table, 

“Leave till' things as 
thev are for the present,” 
she said. “It is not 
necessary to hare them 
altered. ^’o^l arc mairv 
ing a Hower, remem tier, 
and Howers of the field 
do not need this sort of 
adornmetit.” 

.She tried to speak 
quietly, but her lips trembled and ber words 
came in jerks. 

“ .And 1 don’t want to wear them,’’ I cried. 
“ T don't like them.” 

“ That is s])eaking in a very childish w.ay,” 
said Lady Sanih. 

“ You must wear them when you are 
presentei’, dear,” remarked David. “ But 
there is time enough ; 1 will put the things 
away for the present.” 

The jd'wels werijireturned to the safe, and 
I breathed a sigh of relief. 

That night I was tired out and slept well, 
and as the next tiorning was a glorious one, 
more like spring than mid-winter, David pro¬ 
posed that he and I should spend the day 
driving about Salisbury Plain and seeing the 
celebrated stones. 

He Went to the stables to order the dog¬ 


cart to be got ready, and 1 ran up to my 
room to put on my hat and warm jacket. 

When 1 came back to the hall my future 
mother in-law was standing there* Her face 
was calm and her expression mild and genial. 
.She ki.ssed me almost afTectionately, and I 
went off with David in high spirits, my fears 
lulled to slumber. 

Tfe knew erery inch of the famous Stone¬ 
henge, and tolfl me many of the legends 
about its origin. There was one stone in 
[tarticitlar which we spent some time in 
observing. It was inside the circle, a flat, 
broad stone, with a depression in the middle. 

“ This,” said David, “ is called the 
‘ Slaugliter Stone.’ On this stone the 
Druids killed their victims.” 

“ How interesting an j how horrible ! ” I 
cried. 
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“this is CAl.l.KU TIIK ‘ SI.AUl'.IlTKK STONK.’’’ 


Lady Sarah made 
no answer. After a 
pause, during which 
an expression of an¬ 
noyance and displea¬ 
sure visited her thin 
lips, she said : ■ 

“ An urgent tele¬ 
gram has arrived froni 
our lawyers for David. 
He must go to town 
hy ,he first train in 
the morning.” 

“ 1 will come back 
to-morrow night, little 
girl,” ho said. 

He patted me on my 
hand as he spoke, and 
1 did not attempt lo 
raise any objection. A 
moment later we went 
into the dining-room. 

During the meal I 
was much disturbed 
by the |)ersistent way 
in which .Sambo 
watched me. Without 
(.‘xception, Samlio had 
the ugliest lace I had 
ever seen. His eyes 
w'ere far apart, attd 
wildly staring out of 
his head. His feattires 


“ It is true,” he answered. “ 'I'hese stones, 
datitig back initj the ages of the past, have 
always had a iiucer fascination for tne. I 
love them almost as much as tuy mother 
docs. She often comes here when her 
nerves are tiot at their best and wanders 
about this magic circle lor hours.” 

David told me matty other legends. We 
lunched and had tea in the small town of 
Wilton, and did not return home until titne 
fdr late dinner. 

I went to my room, attd saw nothing of 
Lady Sarah until 1 etitered the drawing- 
rootti. I there found David and his mother 
in earnest conversation. His face looked 
full of annoyance. 

“ I am sorry,” said ].,ady Sarah ; “ I am 
afraid, Flower, you will have to make up your 
mind to having a dull day alone with me 


^o-ntorrow.” 

, “ .But why dull?” interrupted David. 

■■ “ will enjoy a day by herself with you, 

Slje wants to know you, she wants 
■io' lov.e as I trust you will soon love 


were twisted, he had 
very thick lips, and the whole of the lower jiart 
of his face was it. .aiduc prominence, lint, 
ugly as he was in feature, there was a certain 
dignity about him. His very upright carriage, 
his very graceful movements, his very pictur- 
esiiue dress, could not but impress me, 
although, perhaps, in a measure they added 
to the uneasiness with which I regarded him. 
1 tried to avoid his gare, but w henever 1 raised 
my eyes 1 encountered his, and. in con 
sequence, I had very little apiretite for dinner. 

The evening pa.s.sed quickly, and again 
that night 1 slept well. When 1 awoke it 
was broad daylight, and Jessie was jrouring 
hot water into a bath for me. 

“ Mr. Ross went off more than two hours 
ago, miss,” she said. “.He left a message 
that I was to be very attentive to^ you, so if 
you want anything I hope you will ask me.” 

“ Certainly I will,” 1 replied. 

Jessie was a pretty girl, with a rosy face 
and bright, pleasant eyes. I saw her fix these 
eyes now upon my (ace—she came close 
to me. 

“ 1 am very glad you are going to marry 
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Mr. Ross,” she said, “ and I am vety glad 
that you will be mistress here, for if there 
was not to be a change soon, I could not 
stay.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” I said. 

She shrugged her shoulders significantly. 

“This is a queer house,” she said—“there 
are queer people in it, and there are queer 
things (lone in it, and there are the reptiles!" 

1 gave an involuntary shiver. 

“'I'herc are the reptiles,” she repeated. 
“ l.ady .Sarah ami S.imbo play tricks with 
them at times. .Sambo has got a stuff that 
drives them nearly mad. When Lady .Sarah 
is at her wildest h(^ uses it. I have watcdied 
them when they didn’t know 1 was looking; 
half-.a-dozen of tlie snakes following .Samiio 
as if they were demented, and l.ady Sarah 
looking on and laughing ! He puts the thing 
on his boots. I do not know what it is. 
They never hurt him. He flings the boots 
at them and they are quiel. Yes, it is a 
(]ueer house, and 1 am afraid of the repliles. 
Uy the. way, miss, would you not like me to 
cUsin your bools for you?” 

“Why so?” 1 asked. .My face h.ad lurncsl 
while and my tevth were chattering. Her 
words unnerved me con.sidcrably. , 

“1 will, il you like.” she said. “Sambo 
sha’n't hai'e them. Now, miss, 1 think 
you have twerylhing yon want.” 

She left iiK', and 1 dressed as tpiickly as I 
could. As 1 did so my eyes fell upon a Hide 
pair of brown boots, for which I had a s|>(saal 
affection. Tliey were polished up lirightly ; 
no liools could be more beautifully cleaned. 
What did Je.ssie mean? What did slu^ mean, 
too, by speaking of J.;idy .Sarah’s wild fits? 

1 went downstairs, to llnd Lady .Sarah in a 
genial humour. She was smiling and <|uitc 
agreeable. Sambo did not wait at brcakliist, 
and in con.seqiicncc' wer had a pleasant meal. 
When it was over she took my hand and led 
me into lur morning room. 

“Come here,” she said, “1 want to siieak 
to you. So you are David’s choice! Now 
listen. The aim and obj(;ct of my life ever 
since 1 lost my husband has been to keep 
D.ivid single.” 

“ What do you mean?” 1 asked. 

“What 1 say. I love my son with a 
passion which you, you little white creature, 
cannot eonqiiehend. I want him for myself 
entirely. You have dared to step in—you 
have dated to take him from me. Hut listen ; 
even if you do marry him, you won’t keep 
him long. You would like to know why—I 
will tell you. Because his love for you is 
only the paw ion which a man may experience 
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for a pair of blue eyes, and a white skin, and 
childish figure. It is as water unto witie ’ 
compared to the love he feels for me. He f 
will soon return to me. Be warned in time. ’ 
Give him up.” ! 

“ I cannot,” 1 said. 

“You won’t be happy here. The life is ' 
not your life. 'Lhc man is not the right sort 
of m.in for you. In some ways he is half a 
.savagts He has been much in wild countries, 
in lands uninhabited by civilized people. He 
is not lilt' man for you, nor am I the mother- 
in-law for you. Give him up. Here is 
paper and here is a pen.. Write him a letter. 
Write it now, and the carriage shall lie at the 
door and you will be taken to Wilton— from 
there you can gel a train to London, and 
you will be safe, little girl, quite safe.” 

“ V’ou ask the- impossibitt,” I replied ; “ I 
lov(' your son.” 

Shi; hiid spoken with (farnestness, the 
colour fliiming into her cheeks, her eyes very 
bright. Now her face giew cold and almost , 
leaden in hue. 

“ I have givi.n you your choice and a way 
of escape,” she said. “ If you don’t take the 
offer, il is not my fault.’’ She walked out of 
the room. 

What did she mean ? 1 stayed where she 
had left me. 1 was trembling all over. Terrors 
ol iIk; most overmast(;ring and unreasoning 
sort visited me. All 1 had livfsl through 
since; I came to Longmore now flooded my 
imagination and made me weak with nervous 
fears. The re|)tile hmise Lady Sarah— 
.Sambo’s strange behaviour .Samlto’s wicked 
glance jessiti’s word.s. Ob, why had I 
come? Why had David left me alone in 
this terrible place? 

I got It]), left the r(jom, and strode into 
the grounds. The grounds were beautiful, 
but 1 could find no pleasure in them. Over 
and over the desire to run away visited me. 

1 only restrained my nervous Jonging fcjr : 
Darid’s sake. He would never forgive me 
if I left Longmore because I feared his : 
mother. 

The gong sounded for lunch, and I went 
into the house. Ltidy .Sarah was seated at 
the table; Sambo was absent. j: 

“ T have bad a busy morning,” she said. 

“ Darkey is ill.” 

“ Darkey ! ” 1 exclaimed. 

“ Ytat, the black snake whose bite kills in' 
six minutes. Sambo is with him ; he and I 
have been giving him some medicine. I 
trust he will be better soon. He is my 
favourite reptile—a tfiagnificent creature.” 

I made no remark., 
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“ I am afraid you must amuse yourself as 
best you can this afternoon,” she continued, 
“ for Sambo and I will be engaged with the 
snake. I am sorry I cannot offer to send 
you for a drive, but two of the horses are out 
and the bay mare is lame.” 

I said I would amuse myself, and that I 
should not retiuire the use of any of the 
horses, and she left mc!. 

1 did not trouble to go on the Plain. 1 
resumed rey restless wanderings about the 
place. I wondered, as I did so, if I,ongmore 
could ever be a real homi; to me. As the 
moments flew past ^ I looked at my watch, 
counting the hours to I 'avid’s return. AVh<.'n 
he was back, surely the intangible ‘danger 
which 1 could not but feel surroimdctl me 
would be over. 

At four o’clock Sarnbo brought tea for 
one into the drawing-room. He laid il down, 
with a peculiar expression. 

“ You will be .sorry to hear, missic,” he 
said, “that Missah Koss not coming back 


to-night.” The man spoke in a queer kind 
of brolfjf^TCnglish. 

I spiiilg to my feet, my heart beating 
violently. 

“Sorry, missie, business keep^tele¬ 
gram to missis; not coming back^^lliorn- 
ing. Yah, missie, why you stay ? 

“ What do you mean ? ” I asked. 

'I’he man htid a hazel wand in his hand. 
I had noticed it without curiosity up to the 
present. Now ht; took it and pointed it at 
me. As he did so he utvered the curious 
word " UW/zhi.'’ I'he evil glitter in his eyes 
frightened me so much that I shrank up 
against the wall. 

“ What art' you doing that for ? ” 1 cried. 
11(‘ snapped the stick in two and flung 
it behind him. 

“ Mfssie, \'ou take .Samho’s word and go 
right away to night. Missis no well -Darkey 
no well .Samlto no well. No place for 
mi.ssie with blue eyes and fair hair. 1 say 
‘ Ulhnka,’ anil ‘l.!lliMka’ means r/nid this 
fellah magic .stick. Mi.ssie 
run to Wilton, take train 
Wilton to London. 

Plain 

mi.ssie go <|uick. Old 
Sambo o]icn wicket-gate 
and let her go. Mi.ssie go 
soon.” 

“ 1 )o you mean it ? I 
sttid. 

“ 1 i.-rc'/ yes.” 

“1 will go,” I said. 
“ You terrify me. (‘an I 
have it carriage ? ” 

“ No time, missic. Old 
nii.ssis find out. Old tni.ssis 
no wish it - -missie go quick 
’cross Pkiin short track to 
W'ilton. Moon come up 
short time.” 

“ 1 w'ill go,” T whispered. 
“Missie take tea first 
and then get ready,” he 
continued. “ Sambo wait 
till missie come down¬ 
stairs.” 

I did not want the tea, 
but thv) man brought me a 
cup ready poured out. 

“ One cup strengthen 
missie, then short track 
’cross Plain straight ahead 
to AVilton. Moon in sky. 
Mis,sie safe then from old 
missis, from Darkey, and 
from Sambo.’( 
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I drank the tea, but did not touch the 
cake and bread and butter. I went to my 
room, fear at my heels. In my terror 1 
forgot to remark, although I remembered it 
well afterwards, that for some extraordinary 
reason most of my boots and shoes had dis¬ 
appeared. My little favourite ])air of brown 
boots alone was waiting for me. I [)ut them 
on, buttoned them ([uiekly, put on my fur 
coat and cap, ami with my purse in my 
pocket ran downstairs. No matter what 
J)avid thought ofc me now. 'I'heri’ was 
something terrilile in this housi' an un¬ 
known and indes('rihal)le fear 1 must get 
away from I.ongmore at any cost. 

Samlio conducted iiu' without a word 
down the g.irdcn and out on to the riain 
through the wicket gate. 

“ (,)uick, missic,’’ lie said, and then he 
vanished from view, simtting and locking the 
gate behind him. 

it was a pcrlcct evening, still and cohl. 
'I'he sun was near the hori/on and would 
soon set, and a full moon was just rising. 1 
determined to w.dk hrisklv. I was strong 
and ai’tivc, and the distance hetween l.ong 
mon: and W ilton did not frighten me. I 
could cross the I’iain direct from I.ong^nori\ 
and within two hours at longest would n-ai'h 
Wilton. M v walk would lead (last Stonehenge. 

'I'he I’laiti looked weird in the tnootilight. 
It looked unlatiromahle : it seemed to stretch 
into space as it it knew no ending. Walking 
fast, running at intervals, pausing nowtmd then 
totaki' hreath. I (ontitmed my fearftti journex. 

U'as l,ady .Sarah mad, xvas .Sambo mad, 
and what iiiled Darkey, the awful lilack 
snttkf whose bite caitscd death iti six 
minutes? As the thought of Darkey came 
to me, making my heart throb until 1 
thought it would stop, 1 felt a strange atid 
utiknown sensation of faligtte creeping over 
me : my Det liegan to itig. I could not 
account for this. I took oitt my watch and 
looked itt it. I felt so tired that to go on 
without a short rest was imjiossible. 'I'here 
was a stone near. I sat on it for a moment 
or two. \Vhile resting 1 trietl to collect my 
scattered thoughts. 1 wondered what sort of 
story 1 should tell I )avid ; how 1 would 
appease his anger atid satisfy him that 1 did 
right in flying like a runaxvay from the home 
which was soon to be my own. As these 
thoughts came to me I clo.sed my eyes; 1 
felt my head nodding. Then all was lost in 
unconsciousness. 

I awoke after what ^seemed a moment’s 
sleep to find that 1 had’ been sitting on the 
stone for over half an hour. I felt refreshed 


by my slumber, and started now to continue 
my walk rapidly. 1 went lightly over the 
.spritigy turf. 1 knew my bearings well, for 
David had explained everything to me on 
our long expedition yesterday. 

I must have gone over a mile right on to 
the biire Plain when T began once again to 
exjierience that queer and unaccountable 
sen.sation of weakness. My pace slowed 
down and T longed .again to rest. 1 resolved 
to re.sist the sensation and continued my. 
way, but more slowly noxx and with a heavily 
beating heart. My he.irt laboured in a most 
unnatural way. 1 could jiot account for-jny 
oxvii sensations. 

Suddenly 1 jiaused and looked hack. 1 
fancied that 1 heard a noise, very slight 
and faint and xlifferi iit froi.i that xvhich the 
xvind made as it sighed over the vast, billowy 
undulations of the Plain. Now, as 1 looked 
hack, 1 saxv something about fifty yards away, 
something xvhich moved sxviftly over the 
short grass. Whatever the thing was, it 
eamc towards me, and as it came it glistened 
noxv and then in the moonlight.. What 
eoidxl it he? I raised my hand to shade my 
eyes from the bright light of the moot). I 
xvondered if 1 xvastlu' subject of an hallucina¬ 
tion. P.ul, no ; whatexer that was which xvas 
noxv approac hing me, it xxas a reality, no 
dream. It xvas making straight in my direc¬ 
tion. The ne xt instant every fibre in my 
body xvas tingling with terror, for gliding 
toxvards me, in great eurvt.-s, with head raised, 
xvas an ernonnous black snake ! 

h'or one moment I gazed, in .sickened 
horror, and then 1 r;m rati as one runs in a 
tiightmarc, with thiitnping heart and clogged 
feel and knees that were turned to water. 
There eould be no doubt of what had 
hafipeiixcl : the great, blattk snake. Darkey, 
had escapes 1 from Longmore atid was follow¬ 
ing me. Why had it escaped ? How had it 
escaped? \Vas its esca[)e prenjeditated? 
Was it ineatit to follow me ? Was 1 the 
victim of a jire arrangei’d and ghastly death? 
Was it was it? my head reeled, my knees 
totterevl. Thttrv; was not a tree or a house 
in sight. 'Phi: bare, open plain surrounded 
me for miles. As T reeled, however, to the 
crest of the rise I sttix’, lying in the moon¬ 
light, not a {juarter of a mile away, the 
broken ring of Stonehenge. I reached it in 
time to clamber on to one of the stones. 1 
might be saved. It was my only chance. 

Summoning all my energies I made for the 
ruitied temple. For the first hundred yards 
1 felt that 1 was gaining on the brute, though 
I could hear, close on’ my track, its low. 
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I'ancied 
nic ill 


conltnuous 
hiss. Then 
the deadly 
faintness for which I 
could not account 
once more seized me. 1 
1 heard someone calliiif' 
a dim voice, which sounded miles away. 

Making a last frantii- effort, I plunged 
into the circle of stones and madly c:lam- 
bered on t® the great “ Slaughter Stone.” 
Once more there came a cry, a figure flashed 
fiast me, a. loud report rang in my cars, and 
a great darkness came over me. 

“ Drink this. Flower.” 

I was lying on my hack. Lady Sarah was 
bending Over me. I'he moonlight was 
shining, and it dazzled my eyes when 1 first 
opened thetii. In the moonlight I could see 
that Lady Sarah’s face was very white. There 
wa,S a peculiar expression about it. She put 
her hand. gently and deftly, under my head, 
■ 80^ held something to my lips. I drank 
and fiery mixture, and was revived, 
li .ivv.Flfii’iiere am I—what has happened ? ” I 

you- hfe op the great ‘ Slaughter Stone ’ on 


Long 

Long- 

home. 


Salisbury Plain. Vdii have 
h.id a narrow escape. 
Don’t speak. I am going 
to take you home.” 

“ Not back to 
more ? ” 

“Yes, back to 
more, your future 
Don’t be silly.” 

“But the snake. Darkey, 
the black sn.ake?” 1 said. 

I cowered, and pressed my 
hand to my face. • “ He 
followed me, he followed 
me,” I whispered. 

“He is dead,” she 
answered ; “ I shot him 
with my own hands. You 
have nothing to fear from 
me or from Darkey any 
more, (.iome! ” 

1 was too weak to resist 
her. She did not look 
unkind. riiere. was no 
madness in her eyes. At 
that moment Sambo ap- 
pi\ucd in view. .Sambo 
lifted me from the stone 
and carried me to a dog¬ 
cart which stood on the 
Plain. I .;idy Sarah seated 
herself by my side, took 
the reins, and we drove 
swiftly away. 

Oiv'ti again we entered 
th(; house. Lady .Siitah 
took me to the morning- ’ 
room. .She shut the door, 
but did not lock it. There 
was a basin of hot .soup 
on the table. 

“ Drink, and be quick,” 
she said, in an imperious voice. 

I olieyed her; I was afraid to do other¬ 
wise. 

“ Better ? ” she asked. 

“ Yes,” I replied, in a semi-whisper. 

“Then listen.” 

I tried to rise, but she motioned me to 
stay seated. 

“ The peril is past,” she said. “ You have 
lived through it. You are a plucky girl, and 
I respect you. Now hear what I have to say.” 

I tried to do so and to keep down my 
trembling. She fixed her eyes on me and 
she spoke. 

“ Long ago I made; a vow,” she said. “ I 
solemnly vowed before Almighty God that as 
long as I lived I would never allow my only 
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son to marry. He knew that I had made 
this vow, and for a long time he respected it, 
but he met you and became engaged to you 
in defiance of liis ■ mother’.s vow and his 
mother’s wish. M'hen I heard tlie tidings 1 
lost my senses. T became wild with jealousy, 
rage, and ri'’’.! madness. 1 would not write 
to you nor would I write to 'him.” 

“ Why did you write til last -why did you 
ask.me here?” I said then. 

“ Hccatise the jealousy passed, as it always 
does, and for a time 1 was sane.” 

“ Sane ! ” I cried. 

“ ^’cs, little girl: yes, sane I Hut li.stcn. 
Some tears ago, when on the coast of (ininca, 

I w.is the victim of a very severe sunstroke. 
From that time 1 have had fits of madness. 
Any shock, any eNcitemenl, brings them on. 

“ I had sitcli a fit of mtidnc.ss when my 
son wrote to say that he was engaged to you. 
It passed, and 1 was myself again. V'ou 
were mtl in th<‘ house an hour, howerer, 
before I felt it ^returning. 'Ihere is only 
one person wlio can manage me at these 
limes ; there is onb’ one |)erson whom 1 
fear and re.sjiect--my black .servant .Sambo. 
.Sambo manages me, and yet at the .same 
lime 1 managi' him. He loves me aflei' his 
blind and heathen fashion. He has nt) fear ; 
he has no const ience ; to commit a crime 
is nothing to him. He loves me, and lie 
passiontUi.-ly loves the n.'iililcs. 'I'o jrlctise 
(nc ami to carry out my wishes are the soh' 
objects of his lilc. 

“With madness in my veins 1 watched 
you and David during the last two days, and 
> 41)0 wild desire to crush you to the very earth 
came over me. David went to London, 
and I thought the o[iportimity had come. I 
spoke to Sambo about it, ;tml Sambo made 
a suggestion. I listened to him. My brain 
was on fire. 1 agrci:d to do wliat he 
suggested. My'snake Darkey was to be the 
, weapon to lake your life. 1 lelt neither 
nauorsc nor pity. Sainbo is ti black from 
Australia, tut aborigine from that distant 
country. He knows the secrets ol the 
blacks, 'riu're is a cert.ain substance extracted 
from herb which the blacks know, and 
which, w h.'ii applied to any part of the dress 
or the i.ei.son of an enemy, will induce each 
snake which tomes across his ])alb to turn 
and follow him. The substance drives the 
snake mad, and he will follow and kill his 
victim, f^anibo possessed the stuff, and from 
time' to lime, to amuse me, he has tried its 
pow’ei on my reptiles-- He has pul it on 
his own boots, but lie himself has never 
been bitteii, for he has flung the boots 
Vol. x*.- 7 e. 


to the snakes at the last moment. This 
afternoon he put it on the brown boots 
which you are now wearing. He then 
terrified you, and induced you to run aw'ay 
across Salisbury Plain. He put something 
into your tea to deprive you of strength, and 
when you were absent about three quarters 
of an hour be let Darkey loose. Darkey 
followctl you as a needle will lollowa magnet. 
Sambo ctillcd me to the wicket-gate and 
showed me the glistening erealfire gliding 
over the Plain in your direction. As f 
Itjokcd, a veil fell ifom my eyes. 'I'he mad¬ 
ness left me, and I became sane. 1 saw the 
awful thing that 1 had done. 1 repented 
with agony. In a flash 1 ordered the dog¬ 
cart, and w'ith Sambo by my side I followed 
you. 1 was ju.st in time. I shot my 
lavotirite reptile. You were .saved.” 

l.ady Sarah wiped thi.‘ drofts of perspira¬ 
tion from her forehead. 

“ \'ou are (piitc safe,” she said, after a 
pause, “and 1 am sane. What 1 did, I did 
when 1 was not accountable. Are you going 
to tell David?” 

“ How can 1 keep it from him ? ” 

“ It seems hard to yoti now, but I ask you 
to do it. I promise not to o])pose your 
marriage. 1 go meekly to the Dower House. 

1 am tired of the reptiles my favourite 
is dead, and the others tire nothing to me. 
'I hcy shall be sent as a gift to the Zoo¬ 
logical (lardcns. Now will you tell David? 
If you do, 1 shall shoot myself to-night. 
Think for an hour, then tell me your 
decision." She left the room. 

1 low I endured that hour I do not know ! 
.\t the end of it I went to seek her. She 
was ])acing up ."ind down the great hall.' I 
ran to her. 1 tried to take her hand, but 
she held her hands behind her. 

“He will love you, he will worship you, 
and 1, his old mother, will be nothing ,to 
him. What arc you going to do ?•” she said 
then. 

“ 1 will never tell him,” I whispered. 

She looked hard at me, and her great 
black eyes softened. 

“ \'ou are worthy to bo his wife,” she said,' 
in a hoarse voice, and she left me. 

1 am David’s wife, and David does pot 
know. He will never know. We are still 
on our honeymoon, but David is in trouble, 
for by the very last i«)St news reached him 
of lady Sarah’s sudden death. He ,was 
absent from her when she breathed her last. 
He shall never know*^th'; worst.- ;>‘He shall 
always treasurt; her memory in his heart. ; 



The Training of Lions, Tigers, and Other Great Cats.* 


Bv Samuel Hopkins Adams. 


• ispEEa^SRADITlON of the 
menagerie has de- 

lunieil to finaneial 
aceouiit in tlie sub' 
n^BsL^’y^ jugation and educa- 

.wFif 'i-' jiT 

•.?■■, y felines. 'J'he lion, 

'. t" ^ li"' tiger, tin: leopard, 
the puma, ihe jaguar, 
and others of the 
lierce eats are chosen 
, for this career because 

Y of their rejiulation for 

feroeity and cunning, 
and because of the demand of the show going 
public for the greatest possible element of 
peril. So there has grown up a profes- 
sioti known ns “ lion-taming”—a misnomer, 
for no feline, except the domestic variety, is 
ever tame while it lias life in it—a [rrofession 
that is never likely to become overcrowded. 

First, as to the selection of the animal. 
On one point all trainers are agreed : that an 
animal from the wilds is preferable to one 
born in caiilivity; and the reason is a simple 
one. The captive creature lands after a 
long voyage, during which it has almost 
incessantly suffered from sea sickness, want 
of care, and insufficietit food. It is weak, 
wretchetl, and broken in body and spirit. 
In a few hours it has a comfortable and 
spacious cage, with clean straw, fresh air, 
good food, and, above all, quiet an<l peace. 
I’hen the new arrival is ready to establish 
amicable relations with the human beings 


cage without protest; but let him attempt to 
force it into some course of action against 
its will, at the tlrst touch of |iutushment it 
springs at his throat. Then only the harshest 
measures, long continued, will avail, and the 
i hances are that tin; animal will be worth¬ 
less us a jrerformer and utterly untrust¬ 
worthy throughout its exi.stence. The lion 
or tiger kitten th.'U has been the [)ct of 
some private family is still worse bred, and 
i.'ommonly returns to mentigerie life accom 
panied l»y a messag<' to this effect : “ Blease 
take Kitty back ; she has eaten the mastiff.” 
Or it may be that the yrmngster adds to the 
inlrrest of city life, as did a little lione.ss 
who was taken to the bosom of a quiet 
Philadelphia family .sevc;ral years ago. She 
liroke out of her cage one tiight, sequestrated 
the owner of the house on a high-railed 
balcony, and bit a linger off a jioliceman who 
unguardedly attracted her attention before, 
instead of after, climliing a convenient tree. 
'I'hat one night ruined her ; she was a bad 
lioness all her life. It is seldom worth while 
to work over a feline whose infancy has been 
passed as a member of a private family. 

It must not be su))posed that all captive 
felines are timenable to education. 'I'he per¬ 
sonal equation enters in very largely. What 
will do for the lion will do for the tiger, the 
leopard, the puma, or the jaguar ; but what • 
will do fpr one lion, tiger, puma, or jaguar 
will not do for another. And the public, in 
assuming that the lion is brave and the tiger 
treacherous, and in ascribing set qualities to 
the other great cats,;is generalizing without 
basis. 

The lion is feared for his clumsiness, 


^ who seem to be connected with this new which makes him likely to do damage un- 

career of first-class board and - lodging, wittingly; the jaguar and leojiard for their 

Therefore, the new arrival, whether lion, terrific swiftness in action ; and the tiger for 

tiger, .leopard, jaguar, or puma, is in a proper a tenacity of purpose which, onoe aroused, is 
frame of mind for the commencement of its almost unconquerable. But it cannot be 
education. said that one species is more to be feared. 

On the other hand, the feline born in generally speaking, than another. It is the 

captivity is a spoiled child. Accustomed to individual that must be reckoned with and 

' man from the beginning, it has for him studied by the successful trainer. One 

■ 'il^ither fear nor respect. In consequence, it animal is sulky, another stupid, a third sub- 
'Yl^dures the presence of the trainer in its ject to sudden fits of rage, another curious, 

' * Copyright, rpoo, by the S. S. McClure Ca, in the United States of America. 
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another timid, another will show a certain 
fussy and old-maidish disposition, and refuse 
I to perform unless all the circumstances are 
just as lie thinks fit. To master such 
characteristics is the life work of the trainer, 
and his life may deiieml upon his acumen. 
I'liere is a very raiiious lion now performing 
who fears only one thing, a stick held in the 
lelt liatul of the trainer. The man may have 
a club, a knife, a pistol, or even a fire-brand 
in his right hand, and the lion will .s|)ring for 
him ; but the smallest wand in the li'ft 
hand will keeji the beast perfectly tractable. 
No salislactory exjilanation of this individual 
]>eculiarity has ever been offered, and one 
trainer limjrs for life becausi' he didn’t make 
the discovery in time. With rare exception.s, 
all the great felines are untrustworthy and 
more or le.ss treacherous. 

.Sex is a factor in animal training. The 
females of the cat species aia^ as ;i rule, more 


many animals. Lions and lionesses who 
will not permit a man in the cage cap 
be handled by a woman, and the reverse is 
also true, though women are more successful 
than men as trainers, and have fewer ac¬ 
cidents. Sometimes an animal will conceive 
a real affection for the trainer, and will fawn 
upon him like a dog, and even protect him 
from the others should they attack him ; but 
the vast majority of cases of defence of a 
trainer by an animal have no firnKtr founda¬ 
tion than in the fertile imagination of the 
ingenious Press agent. 

.\ well-authenticated ('^se, however, is that 
of a Polish Jewess who 
has hail great success in 
training lions, and who 
was attacked during a 
rehearsal in .St. I.ouis by 
a young lion and thrown 
to the Hour. Instantly a 



“ills t>J<AWS »Ar:K, t.PtiiVl.s. TlIKLSTINt; OUT A IJ'-'*'*- 

J-AW, PIN TMI-; IrsTkUOtNf. OBJKCT TO IHk I’lOOK." 

easily managed .and less dangerous than the 
males. 1 have talked with one man of 
wide exjxrienta' with animals of all kinds, 
who declares that there is no large animal, 
except the elephant, that takes to training 
more kindly, :ind follows its lessons more 
conscientiously, than the average tigress. 
'J'he sex of file trainer has influence ujion 


cm RKagHi 

somewlaat smaller lioness, who had always 
been tractable, leajied upon the lion, and 
gave him so much to attend to that the 
trainer got to her feet, and was then able to 
whip the offending lion back to his corner. 

No trainer depends on any such interfer¬ 
ence ; in fact, he takes it for granted that, if 
he is attacked and thrown, the other beasts 
in the cage will join in the onset. The fel- 
low.ship of animal for animal in the bonds of ^ 
slavery is stronger than that of animal for 
man. Once in the cage, the trainer is alone • 
among vastly superior forces that may at any 
moment become hostile. 


Ix-t us considc" the education of a tWH- 
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year-old lion who has just been established 
in his quarters after a sea voyage from the 
coast of Africa, and has begun to feel the 
cheering effect of his improved circumstances. 
Presumably he is looking about him with 
some curiosity as to what is coming next. 
Already he has become accustomed to regard 
the aj))}rt)ach of nitai as an indication of 
feeding time; consequently he is inclined to 
honour the human being with his approval 
on generav prin(,i|)les. To his cagt: comes 
the trainer, and speaks to liim in soothing 
tones. Leo regards him without any evidence 
of perturbation. TJie trainer, after talking to 


This invasion is more than Leo bargained 
for, however. He draws back, growls, and, 
thrusting out a huge paw, pins the intruding 
object to the floor; then drags it into the 
cage, the trainer offering no resistance. 
Perhaps the lion contents himself with knock¬ 
ing the stick about a bit and growling at it, 
having ascertained that it is harmless; or 
jrerhaps he crunches it belween his terrible 
teeth. At any rate, no sooner has he dis- 
po.scd of it to his .satisfaction, and settled 
down again, than anothei .stick appears, and 
the; <iuiet voice that he has le.'irned to recog¬ 
nise is he.ard outsirhc Very likely Leo 



‘‘me PEELS IT GENTLY KUnOEl) ALONG INS NECK AND PACK.” 


him for a few minute.s, throws him a savoury 
strip of meat, and loiters around the cage for 
an hour or more before he goes. 

The next day he is back again, and the 
same performance is repeated. By the third 
day ],ea, being of avt:rage intelligence, recog¬ 
nises his voice when he comes to the cage - 
it is always the voice that a lion recognises 
first, for which reason a trainer invariably 
speaks to his animals upon approaching them 
in pretty good humour, purrs. 
; 'nrat is the signal for the next step in the 
g;,i^quaintanceship. The trainer pokes a 
^ h|oumstick Iretween the bars. 


pulverizes th.at intruder, too ; Irut the broom 
sections persist, until he we.'iries of trying to 
make toothpicks out of such a (piantity of 
lumber, and jtermits one of them to be laid 
on his back without protest. 

Behold, now, a wonderful matter to ;the 
illuminated mind of Leo, for not only is there 
no harm in this piece of wood, but it is an 
agency for the increase, of happiness. He 
feels it rubbed, gently rubbed, along his neck 
and back, and from a dubious and somewhat 
timid frame of mind.passes to serene content, 
which he announces by loud purrings. 
There is nothing a lion so loves as grooming. 
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'Hie next step is the 
plunge. ■ H living hecotne 
thoroughly .'Keustoined to 
till’ stick ;uhI its nuniipula- 
tor hy ri'iH.-ati'd ruljhings, 
l.(;o is judged to .be in a 
condition ol mind favour- ^ 

alile to a more intimate F 

association. One day his 

cage door is <)pencd and his y ^ 

hitman friend sle|js in, carry- jf ' 
ing with him a stout chair, ffl A 

upon whii h lie seals himsell’. ’ ^ 

Much disturhed, not liy the 
man, hut liy till'cliair which “1 

is lieyond his (oinprehension 
- the lion retreats to the far corner of tile 
cage, and crouches there growling. 'I’lie 
tminer sits (|uielly reading a paper, and cast¬ 
ing glances at the lion from the corner of his 
eye. 'I'lius the sitiuition remains for a couple 
of hours : then the man ;ind his chair de[iarl 
as they came, and Leo is left to think it 








UK I It AIL'KK sris r-UIKn.V liLAUIKi; A I'Al'KK. 


until so late that he knows he will not 
have the opjiortunity. Leo glances aside 
carelessly, and the next instant, with open 
mouth and claws distended, he is sailing 
through the air, straight for the throat of 
the m;ni, his 8oolb. of sinew and muscle 
inspired hy all the ferocity of fear and hate. 

'Flic mtin who will not have foreseen that 


Upon their rea]ipearance the next morning 
he has very likely reached the conclusion 
th.at tlie matter will stand a little invc.stiga- 
tioii, and he apiiroaehes cautiously. 'Fhe 
trainer stretihes out toward him the same 
stick from which he has experienced that 
pleasant grooming ; but in its new surround¬ 
ings it rouses his quick di.strusl and he 
retreats to his corner. Alarm licgets wrath. 
It is feline nature to dis.semble that wrath 
until the moment of action. Leo docs not 
growl or lash his tail. 'Fhe growling lion is 
not tt: be feared, and the lashing tail is not, 
as commonly si.pjiosed, an indication of 
anger, but of good humour. M'atch the tail 
of a CJit when yiju arc scratehing her head, 
and you will ice. It is when the tail stands 
out straight and rigid that tlie trainer begins 
to think of retreat. l.eo’s tail becomes an 
iron bar. I'erhaps the trainer is warned in 
time to slip out at the door; perhaps not 


terrific onset, Itolding himself ready for it, 
has no business with wild animals, and will, 
in all probability, never again attempt any 
dealings with them. Upon his agility now' 
depends his life. 'Fhat chair was not 
brought in merely for comfort. ^It is the best 
defence possible to the lion’s .spring. Swift 
and apparently iin])reme(iilated as the leap 
has been, the man has seen the tenseness of 
the muscles that preceded it, and before the 
animal has reached him the stout legs o.f 
the chair are bristling lietween them. Here 
is another problem for l.,eo. This unknowri 
thing has suddenly assumed an unexpected 
and {lossibly deadly significance. Snarling, 
he drops on his haunches and claws at the 
barrier. Out from behind it s()rings a stick 
- -the same old stick of his irleasurable memt 
ories, but turned to what ha.se uses now, for 
it flicks him soundly on the tip of the nosegi 
where a lion keeps all Lis most sensitivei^s 
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ings! Again it lands,'and the chances are 
ten to one that two blows on that tender 
spot are enough. Howling with grief and 
rage, I.a:o ceases to daw the chair, an un¬ 
satisfactory proceeding at best, and retires 
to his corner, not a little choi)fallen. fly 
the time he has had leisure to consider the 


he begins to rub the lion with his stick. 
Little by little he decreases the distance still 
more by shortening his grasp on the stick, 
until finally he has his hand on Leo’s 
shoulder and is petting him. This is the 
second great step in advance: the lion has 
learned to endure the touch of the human 


strange occurrence the trainer is out of the hand. Not only does he endure it; he likes 
cage, leaving the chair behind. Now I.eo it, for few animals are indifferent to petting, 
may do any one or more of several things, Day by day the trainer familiarizes the lion 
according to the measuri; of his emotions, with his presence and touch ; rubbing his 
He may glower and sulk in his corner; he back, stroking his shoulders, raising his 
may rant and ramp about his c.age, giving 
vent to his outraged feelings in loud -v . 

roars; he may go for that leggy chair 
and dismember it (not without scars 



ANT. niTH OPKN MiiU'ITI ASH fl-AVVS 
THKOLCiH ’JUM AIR, STKAICHT 
IT>1( THK THKttAT nr TUIs MAN." 


*■ paws -a somewhat ticklish trial and, in the 

to hi.s own hide, probably), or he may crourse of a fortnight after first entering the 

settle down to think the thing over cage, if the animal be of fairly good temper, 

calmly, and conclude that he has made so .iccustomitig Leo to the human presence 

a fool of himself by gelling angry and that all alarm and overt enmity have beep 

trying to destroy things before he found eradicated. 


whether there was any harm in them or not. 
'Eventually, in the great majority of ca.ses, 
he will come to the last conclusion ; possibly 
passing through all the other [(liases as inter- 
. mediate steps to wisdom. 

: I.ajt us suppose now that the Leo of our 
consideration has slept on the problem, and 
concluded to be sensible by the next morn¬ 
ing. His repentant frame of mind is shown. 
When' his trainer appears, by the purr with 
^;whtch he responds to the invariable greet- 
Into the cage steps the man with his 
||;(ihair and his stick. No longer militant, but 
♦,^ili somewhat timid, the animal keeps over 
; his corner. Little by little the man edges 
u'lpescbtiir over until he is within reach ; then 
SiK'!’ ",'':'’ - 


Beginning- at this jioint, the education of 
an anim,al is simply getting him into certain 
habits of action, each one of which is inti¬ 
mately connected with something he sees or 
uses. The [inpil, when he sees the para¬ 
phernalia of bis performance, knows exactly 
what is expected of him, and in time ■will 
come to do it readily. 'I'-he successful pep 
formance of all trained animals depends upon 
this almost instinctive following of long- 
established habit, together with the pleasure 
the exercise gives to animals habitually con¬ 
fined in small cages. To the ordinary tricks 
of following the cues given him by his trainer 
the pupil is trained by being drawn with 
ropes from one end of the cage to the other, 
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or upon his liind feet in response to a toss 
of the master’s hand. Then he is tauglit to 
jump over a board laid in liis cage, arid as 
the board is raisi-d he leaiis higher, until he 
is gradually brought to the point of a five- 
barred gate. 'J'hc 
advance from tliesc 
simple movements to 
the more difficult 
feats is .simjjlv a 
matter of intelligence 
on the part of the 
pupil and ])aticnce on 
the part of the teacher. 

I'or every act there is 
a definite cue, and 
the eager intensity of 
look so noticeable in 
j)erforming animals is 
not fear or hate, hut 
attention, that they 
may tiot lose tla; 
slighti:st gesture of 
. meaning. The •■duea- 
tiofn of a highly 


is popularly supposed, as the weakest lion 
could destroy the largest dog with one tap. 
The dog is useful because of his intelligence 
and his friendly instincts toward other ani¬ 
mals. He is usually on excellent terms with 
the lion, and 
encourages him 




■I'S 'JN lir.'-'. HAliM'.liliS ANti 


trained fteast extends to the snudlest action, 
e\t'n those which seem the Icitst prtanedi- 
tated. His growling, his roar of upfiarent 
rage, the unsheathing of tin; intiiditrous 
claws, and the .swinging stroke at the stick 
that ta[)S him—all these are in obedience to 
commands unsuspected by the audience. 

One of the most tedious tricks to teach, 
and successful when once learned, is the see¬ 
saw performed by several animals. At first 
they are greatly alarmed by the shifting 
foundation beneath their feet ; but when 
they have HC(|uired eonfidcnce they are as 
eager for the fun as so many children, and 
come running and hustling each other at the 
cull f, reach the hoard first. Tin; great 
dilifictiity _ of t(;aei:ing aninmls of difl'erent 
kinds to perform together is not generally 
understood by tl^e jmblic, which fails to ap¬ 
preciate the lact that the lion as.socaating 
amicably with the leopard is trained to for¬ 
get his own nature, (heat Danes and hoar- 
hounds are often used to perform with lion.s, 
but not for the protection of the trainer, as 


really an assist¬ 
ant trainer. 
I'lcpiestrian acts, 
as t h r;y are 
termed, are 
about the high¬ 
est point of 
.wv., AT T HE BAKRiER." 01110^1 training, 

for both the 
animal who rides anti the animal who is 
ritlden must ht; i;duealed to go through th(| 
performance without alarm. 

How readily the best-trained felines leant 
is illustratisl by an evt'nt which occurred at 
Atlanta several years ago. A menagerie 
showing there had advertised extensively a 
feat ol etpiestrianisni by a lion. At the last 
moment the lion “went Ixid,” that is, became 
vicious, and there was no equestrian act on 
the opening night. The public grumbled, 
and the newspapers said unpli;asant things. 
There was danger of a [lopular outbreak, and 
the head trainer of the show decided that, 
there should he an equi;.strian act, if the tertft 
“ equestrian ” can he properly used where an' 
e’ej)hant is the steed. 

He look a three year-old lion of exceptional 
intelligence, and started in early one ntorning 
to teach him to ride the elephant. First he 
trotted him around the ring with the elephant 
and a big boarhound who acted as assistant. 
After the pachyderm and the feline had 
over their mutual distri.st to some extent t|^ 
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lion was taken up on a platform and lured 
upon the broad back of the elephant by 
strips of raw meat. There, however, at an 
eminence of 7 ft 6in. from the ground he 
became nervous, and dug a claw into the 
thick hide, the better to maintain himself. 
Sucli arc the muscles on an elephant’s back 
that it is said he can shake a flea off any 
part of it. 'I'his elephant shook, and the 
lion shot off as if a catapult had heim sprung 


at any moment from the slightest causes. An 
accident at the Porte St. Martin 'J'hcatre, in 
Paris, has become part of the annals of the 
show busincs.s. The chief feature of the ex¬ 
hibition was a “ turn ” consisting of the cast-i. 
ing of a young woman securely bound into it 
cage of lions, heralded as being the fiercest 
and most bloodthirsty of man-eaters. 

Unfortunately, the woman who had the 
“ thinking part ” of the victim was taken 



under him. Peline agility brought his paws 
under him before he reached earth, but he 
was much shaken and alarmed. Naturally, 
he, sought to sneak .away; but the boar 
hound headed him off, barking encouragingly, 
and the lion came back. Phis time the 
elephant was swathed in thick cloths. Over 
and over again the lion was made to mount 
the ele(>hant and ride, and on the following 
day the act was produced before a big 
audience, and -though the elephant was 
rlervous, and the lion was more nervous, and 
dhe traitier almost had nervous prostration- 
the .{terformance went off beautifully. But 
not with one lion in twenty could such a 
result have been achieved. 

More animals are lost to the stage through 
fear than through viciousness. The show 
people dread a timid lion, tiger, or leopard, 
not only because in its panic it is likely to 
injure the trainer, but betmuse it is unreliable, 
ijmd'niay take fright and spoil a performance 


ill, and a substitute was found in the wife 
of one of the trainers, lH;rself a trainer of 
some expericiKX', but without any .acquaint¬ 
ance with these [larticular si.x lions. As she 
was somewhat nervous she carried a small 
cluh ready for use should occasion arise. 
.A.mid the breathless silemxt of the spectators 
the ringmaster explained the ferocious nature 
of the lions and the terrible risk of the 
woman, and she was thrust in at the cage 
door. In the excitement of the occasion 
the door was not securely shut after her. 
No sooner was she fairly inside than the 
six monarchs of the juilgle, seeing that a 
strange person had been forced u]>on them, 
raised a chorus of shuddering terror, bolted 
for the cage door, clawed U open, and, with 
dragging tails and cringing flanks, fled out 
through a rear entrance and found refuge in 
a cellar, whence they-were dislodged only 
after great difficulty. It was a week before 
the “ferocious man-eaters” were sufficiently 
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recovered from their terrors to reappear in 
public. • Animals so timid that confidence 
cannot be inspired in them arc not used for 
of the higherK:lass performances, but are 
.^HHBployed only for the simple “sensational 
*acts,” which often catch the public quite as 
much as the more difficult feats, but which 
, require little education of' a definite sort. 
In this category are included running around 
in a circle to the cracking of a whip, jump¬ 
ing over bars and through hoops, and even 
leaping through blazing hoo|)s. J'or all of 
these feats the animal need only be driven, 
not led. Ilis fears will supply the motive. 
Such animals are never jiunished by ehatise- 
nient ; a harsh word is enough, and the grtait 
danger is that it may prove too nnieh. It is 
a matter requiring from the trainer a high 
degree of tact. Nor are the bolder felines 
whipped or elulibed to anything like the 
extent that is pf)pularly supposed to be tbe 
case. < )nly when they are suibborn or show 
fight do they suffer. “Do not punish until 
you have to; tlieii punish hard,'’ is the 
training maxim. 'I'he a[)|)arent lashes with 
the whip given during performances, and 
greeted with savage growlings from the 
beasts, are mere jiretences, part of the <laily 
[irogrammc, and known to the subjects as 
such. ICxpert, itidecd, with tlm whip must 
the trainer be, lor if one of those sweeping 
blows should go wrong and land where it 
hurt some one of his animals there might 
well be a variety of trouble- not impo.ssibly 
an attack ; almost certainly a tit of :uilks on 
the part of the beast struck, while doing his 
best, that would put an ctid to further 
endeavour by him lliat day. 

After the atiinial has learned his lesson 
anti become expert in his ))erformance there 
still remains the test of a public, exhibition. 
'I'iiis is always a matter of anxiety for the 
trainer, as atiimals suffer from stage fright. 
'File sight of the crowtl is likely to distract 
them and draw their attention from the 
* trainer, so that they lo.se their cues. Once 
thoroughly accustomed to the atntosphere of 
the st.age they seem to find in it a sort of 
intoxication not unknown to a species higher 
in the organization of Nature. In talking 
with nuiny men wh s have ])Ul animals on the 
stage I have not found one who does not 
state positively that his subjects are affected 
by the attituch- <if an audience : that they 
are stimulated by the a].iplause of an enthu¬ 
siastic house, and perform laxly before a 
cold audience. Music is a stimulus to them. 
In many cases it is their principal cue, and 
without the strains of the band they are un¬ 


certain and unhappy. It is not long since 
the band of an animal show went on strike ■ 
iir the middle of a performance, and left, /., 
Three trained tigers were the next number 
on the programme after the defection of the 
musicians. When they came on they looked ~ 
inquiringly about for the music, and, in its' 
absence, two of them squatted down Oji;': 
their haunches and jiosiiively declined to go/; 
on. 'Fhe third, wlto was of less,experience i' 
in the |)rofe.ssion, made a feeble start and 
tlien joined his companions on strike. Beat¬ 
ing was of no avail. No music, no iierform- 
ance, w.is obviously the i^iotto of those tigers; 
and they stuck to it through good and evil 
case -principally evil, as they got a severe 
thrashing before being driven off in disgrace 
to their eages. 

In association with animals of the feline 
species there is an ever-present element of 
danger, no matter bow well trained they may 
be. Fivery lime the trainer in the cage turns , 
his back be risks his life -not a great risk, / 
to lie sure, but still there is the ebance of . 
death in a stroke. Vet it is impossible to i 
keep the eye on half-a-dozen animals in one 
cage, and the man must trust to the good ' 
temper of his subjects constantly. Many 
beasts and this is ])articularly true of lions 

leap at the liars of the ctige in a frenzy ot • 
rage the moment the trainer leaves them, as 
if furious that they had let him out alive; 
yet the ne.xt lime he enters they are com¬ 
pletely under his dominion none the less, 
.So excellent is the effect of this fury upon ' 
the thrill-demanding public that now lions 
are traincti to this very trick. 

What the trainer most dreads is that inex- 
plicabk: change of temperament on the part 
of the animal known in the parlance of the 
menagerie as “going had.” It may come 
in the nature of a sudden attack, or it may 
be of slow and traceable ()rogre.s.s. .Some¬ 
times it lasts but a short time, and again it 
will remain the, jiermanent eiiaracteristic of, 
the ereature, in which case he is relegated 
to the, lone cage to pass the rest of his life 
in eonqiarative obscurity, for tbe hardiest*-; 
trainer will not attempt to work with a brute,;; 
in this condition of bloodthirstiness. Lions ; 
are likely to go bad about the tenth year pf 
life ; tigers two or three years earlier. The 
tiger is the dread of the profession when he 
reachiis this condition, because he is more 
likely to go into a frenzy without warning; 
and once “ gone bad ” his heart is set on 
murder, and he will lp,p for any man within , 
reach, whether in or o it of tbe cage, and! 
when his teeth are on the bone nothing 8hoit| 
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of fire will impel him to reliiKjuish his hold, 
ysually an old trainer can detect the sym]>- 
tonis of this curious ailment. It seems to 
be somewhat in the nature of a psychical 
disease, and other animals recognise it and 
shun the affected one. A trainer never thinks 
of fighting an animal in this condition. If 
attacked, his one objc'ct is to defend himself 
•until he has a chance to escape from the 
cage and as soon as possible to segregate the 
sufferer from his fellows. 

More minor iniuries in the training busi¬ 
ness are received without evil intent on the 
part of the animal than in any other way. 
For instance, the lion is a clumsy brute at 
best, and is at any time liable to mis¬ 
place a paw armed with claws that could 
not be more effective if they were fashioned 
from so much chilled steel. If that pa-w 
-.scrapes along the leg of the trainer the un¬ 


lucky man goes to the hospital. Again, what 
begins by atandent may be turned to murder¬ 
ous account by the animals. The most 
perilous thing a man can do in a cage of wild 
animals is to lose his footing, for it is more 
than likely that the moment he falls the 
animals, by some course of reasoning peculiar 
to themselves, will conclude that his power 
is gone and will spring upon him. An 
English trainer was almost torn to pieces once 
because of a pair of stiff boot-tops that he wore. 
One of his tigers slijiped, and swept a reach¬ 
ing claw around to the man’s leg. It was a 
purely accidental blow, anjl the tiger, alarmed, 
sought to gel aw-ay ; but the keen claws had 
sheared through the stiff leather, and in 
endeavouring to extricate them the animal 
threw his master down. Quick as a flash 
the two other tigers in the cage were upon 
the prostrate trainer; and but for the prompt 
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action of an assistant, who sprang into the 
cage and beat them over the noses with a 
heavy bar, the man would never have come 
out alive. It is a vital article in the code of 
every good trainer never to lose his temper 
at an accident of this kind, or to jrunish 
the innocent cause of it. 

Sometimes a flash of anger on the part of 
the animal, not directed at the trainer par¬ 
ticularly, hut just a sort of let-off for an 
overcharged tem|».'r, may be the cause of 
injury. At riiiladeliihia recently 1 had an 
illustration of how terrible ;i l.)low a jaguar 
can strike, though, fortunately, in this case 
the damage was entirely to inanimitte objects. 
'I'lu; animal, a magnificent female, had been 
rehearsing some fancy leaping from shelf to 
shelf, and as a finali; was to jump from a 
shelf about 7ft. high to a wooden ball .some 
I oft. distant, and maintain herself upon the 
ball, a most difficult and attractive feat. 
'I'hc graceful creature measured tlu- distance 
c-arefully with her eyi-, and streti lu.’d her lithe 
neck out toward the goal for a few moments 
before essaying the leap. Then she launched 
herself. That leap was a study in beauty of 
form and grace of motion ; but thcrc^was a 
slight miscalculation. 'I'he jaguar clung for 
a moment to the oscillating sphere ; then 
fell to the ground, landing on her feet in a 
crouching posture. .Swifter than the eye 
could follow there was a motion of the 
jiaw -what in the prize ring would be called 
a hft jolt, 1 should think and that wooden 
ball, weighing at least soil)., s,ailed across 
the cage and hit the bars with an ini[)aet 
that shook the structure like :tn cartluittakc, 
frightening the pair of lions and the leopard 
who shared the cage almost out of their 
wits. .'\s for the jaguar, she glared fiercely 
around to see if the otlier animals were 
laughing, but, seeing no evidences of mirth, 
slunk away to one side, where she examined 
her paw with an ap[>earancc of solicitude, 
listening meantime to the rebukes of the 
trainer with olivious confusion. It is the 
possibility that tit any moiiicnl a blow of 
that calibre m.ay land on him which preserves 
tht; trainer from danger of ennui when 
engage!' with his peys. 

Frank C. Bo.stotk, who by virtue of many 
years of c.xperieiice in handling wild animals 
of all kimls hasj^ t-ome to be a sort of 
adviser and coacli of animal trainers, .says 
that in a very large percentage of cases 
injuries suffered front trained animals are 
thfe fault of the trainer. “Inexperience and 
carelessness are the great factors in acci¬ 
dents of this kind,” says Mr. Bostock. “ The 


average young trainer is too likely to fpr-t. 
get that every one of the big cats has five' 
mouths, as one may say: one in his head, 
and four more at the ends of his paws, and 
each of those mouths is capable of inflicting 
terrible injury. However, we do not place 
an animal in the list of bad animals unless 
he makes a direct and full attack. Striking 
at the trainer with the paws amounts to 
little; it may be even accidental. It is the 
sjrring that counts. Every trainer expects, 
to be clawed somewhat. It may lay him up 
for a while, but he doesn’t lay it up against 
the beasts. [Mr. Bostock's own arms, legs, 
breast, and back are elaborately tattooed 
with testimonials from his feline friends of 
past years.] But the beast that springs must 
be Iieaten into submission, or the trainer 
must escajic from the cage as soon as 
possible. If the animal really means busi¬ 
ness it is the man’s part to get out, for no 
man can stand against the strength of a lion 
or tigifr or the womlerful agility of a leopard. 
The licst defence against a charging lion or 
tiger, if one lias only a club, is to strike the 
animal on the nose, hittitig up from under; 
but this is by no means an easy thing to do, 
as the creature will dodge and block with a 
degree of skill that would do credit to a 
champion of the ring. Meantime, however, 
the man can have been edging into a position 
favourable to escape. The felines jump for 
the throat, and an agile man, if he sees that 
the animal is going to leap, can avoid the 
onset and gel in a blow that may send his 
a.ssailant cringing to the other end of the 
cage. No man who is not agile has any 
business with the.se brute.s. If knocked 
down, the man’s only chanci: is to struggle 
to the b.ars and raise him.self; for, on his 
feet, he has a diance of controlling the ani¬ 
mals ; down, he is completely at their mercy, 
and they have no tear or respect for him. 
The iniimte his body touches tfie floor he 
Ceases to be the master. 

“ A number of bad accidents that have 
come under my notice have been ascribable 
to diunkenness on the jiart of the victims. 
A half-drunken fellow goes into the cage 
with a desire to show off his mastery over 
the. animals, and, cursing and swearing at 
them, puts them through their paces without 
let-u|). Every animal knows when he is 
being overworked, and there is nothing be 
resents more bitterly. The animals endure 
being ‘put upon’ for a time ; then, the first 
thing the trainer knows, one of them has 
him pinned, and if he gets out aUve it is, 
more than he deserves. One must beaif 
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constantly in mind the possible effect of his 
course of action upon the animals he is 
handling, and the construction which their 
reasoning, or instinct, or whatever you choose 
to call it, is likely- to put upon his acts. 1 
had a severe illustration of that in Kansas 
City recently. Owing to an error on the 
part of the workmen Madame Pianka’s large 
cage was misplaced, and I found that her 
lions woul^ have to perform in a smaller one. 
This change of stage-setting is one of the 
things that performing animals particularly 
hate, and she had a good deal of trouble 
with them. " 

“ Finally she got them all- working in the 
smaller cage except one lioness, usually a 
good subject, who chanted to be sulky that 
day. Coaxing wouldn’t move her, so I was 
appealed to and went into the cage. After 
some difficulty I got her majesty to go over 
her jumps all right, and 1 kept hi'r hustling 
around the ring pretty lively to take some 
of the temper out of lier. In my hand 1 
held a riding-whip, and, just for a flourish, I 
tapped it smartly on the ground. 'I'here was 
no sense in the action, and if 1 had thought 
twice 1 wouldn’t have done it. 'Pwenty feet 
away from me, near Madame Pianka, the 
lioness’s mate was standing, watching me 
with dubious eyes. Probably he thought, 
when 1 tapped the whi() on the ground, that 
1 was laying it on the lioness. Anyway, 
he covered the zofl. in one bound and 
pinned me through thr; fleshy part of the 
thigh. Down I went. The lion j)icked me 
up and carried me over to Madame Pianka 
for her approval. She had in her hand the 
revolver which she uses in her act, and she 
fired the blank charge close to the lion’s 
ear, at the same time catching him around 
the neck. That was one of the poses in his 
act, and fortunately 
it caught his mind, 
and the force of 
habit brought him 
to instant obedi¬ 
ence. He relaxed 
his hold, giving me 
a chance to get to 
my feet, and I ran 


him around the cage three or four times just 
to show him that I was still master, and tb^n 
went to bed. The teeth hadn’t touched the 
bone, and I was up and around in three 
weeks. By the way, there is nothing in 
the theory that a lion’s bite is poisonous. 
1 have been bitten seven times by felines, 
and the wounds have always healed without 
any complications.” 

In talking with Mr. Bostock and other 
trainers of animals 1 heve found that all 
of them mention judgment, good temper, 
physical agility, and magnetism as the 
requisites for successfully training wild 
animals; but first, last, and all the time, 
patience—absolute, unwearying, indestructible 
patience. Not one of them mentioned that 
quality which would first suggest itself to the 
lay mind in this connection—courage. I 
suppose they took it for granted that a man 
who set himself to that career woidd naturally 
poss<;ss courage. The (luestions naturally 
arise; “ How does it haiqien that enough 
persons tbllow this perilous ])ursuil to fill 
the demand ? Wlience came these animal 
trainers, and why do they take this line of 
work ?” In the majority of cases they come 
to it by a.ssociution or heredity. 

The pay of a successl'ul traii*er is good ; 
and if he owns his beasts, as is often the 
case, he can be sure of a good income. 
Then, too, tliero: is the fascination of dangw' 
endured in the (jublie eye. They area hard¬ 
working lot, these people ; and their courage, 
desperate as it must scent to the onlooker, is 
not of the foolhardy sort. Many of them 
take even a jtcssimistic view of the cliance.s 
of the profitssion, borne out pretty well, how¬ 
ever, by the mortality records; and they 
understand wliat the jtublic docs not know 
—• this is true of all the other great teats, 
as well as of the 
lion kind—that the 
trained lion is a 
product of science, 
i)ut the tame lion 
i.s a chimera of the 
optimi.stic imagina¬ 
tion, a forecast of 
the millennium. 
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A Case for Judgment. 

By Harold White. 


I. 

IS Lordship was summing up. 
His spectacles glistened and 
the bridge of liis nose shone 
as he proceeded witli his 
mental exertions, marking his 
points with tin; butt-end of u 
dessert-knife on t^ie dining-room table. 

“So far, then, frf>m there being aiiparent 
in the young man any signs of assiduity and 
attention to his studit;s, I have observed 
nothing but an extreme laxness and reluct¬ 
ance to do anything u.seful whatsoever. So 
far from bis appearing to possess any interest 
or liking for the law of the land, his whole 
course of conduct seems more likely to 
lead to the violation of it. Nor are his 
natural abilities (Llfii.', do not trifle with 
the table - silver 1) nor are his n.atural 
abilities calculated to win him suerx^ss in a 
jirofession ret|Uiring mental atainien and 
logical liiculties ol no mean order. And 
what do we see to eeunterbalance deficiencies 
as serious as these to a young man who has 
to in.'ike his way in the world ? llis Inanner 
(Lffie, it iavery unlucky—1 mean extremely 
untidy - ti/up.set the .salt) - his way of speak 
ing to [icrsons whose age and position should 
command res|)ect has on oeiasions b(;en 
most displeasing to me, most di.spleasing. 
He comes here day after day unasked ” 
“ No, 1 ask him,'’ broke in the elder of 
his two daughu rs, who formed the audicnec. 



“ I tell you again that 1 will not have ray,.; 
authority questioned in. my own cour—' 
house. Remember, that my word is law.” 

“Sometimes,” said Agnes, beating a re¬ 
treat in the wake of the flying Efiie. 

'I'he judge looked angrily at the closing; 
door. It is not pleasant to be reminded 
that your decisions are fre<iuent1y criticised 
and sometimes reversed. He turned his 
wrathhil ga/.e on the port wine decanter, but 
finding that it only w'hiked at him in the 
setting sun he pronounced judgment on 
another glass. I laving come to the conclu¬ 
sion that its slight murkincss was partly due 
to the contributory negligence of the butler, 
he dismissed it and turned his mind to the 
gratifying reflection that in matters domestic 
there was no superior Court. 

'I'he same reflection was in Agnes’s mind, 
though there it did not appear as at all. 
gratifying, and if you had met her as she 
walked across the lawn you would have 
summed her up as an exceedingly nice-looking 
girl, with, unfortunately, a somewhat dis¬ 
contented and petulant expression. It was 
no gotai for Lffie, who was walking beside 
her, to whi.s[)er all tlu; evil counsels .which 
arose naturally in her fifteen year-old head, 
'i'hcrc was no getting over papa, once he had 
said a thing, t’.'harlii- must go back to town. 

The lawn .sloped down to the river, and 
a turn round a clump of rhododendrons 


“.So do I," chirped in Kflic, the younger. 
“Then 1 am ashamed that daughters of 
mine should have so lost their .scnsi> of 
womanly reserve as to take the initiative." 

h‘. Oh, don’t be silly, pajia ! You're notin 
court,” intenupted Agn(;.s. 

“.'\gni!s, 1 will not be browbeaten,” con- 
tin ti e d the 
judge, with 

soma adilitional ^ ! 

’warmth, as he ^ 

fixed his iiiiduti- 
ful offspring wath 

a glatic' over - 

his spectacles. ~ 

“In spite of 

your unseen dy - " ; 

interrupd’ins, 1' — - - 

bid you remem- 
ber that I dis- 

app’ove of that young man—I disapprove of 
him altogether, and I won’t have him in the 
house.” 

“But-” remonstrated Agnes. 


1 ^' ■ /■<'/< 
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brought into view a straw hat on a level 
with the bank’s edge. The sight at once 
sent Effie flying tactfully homewardsj for the 
straw hat was the lodestar to guide Agnes’s 
laggitig footsteps. 

A nearer view showed that the lodestar 
was tilted over a nose slightly peeled by the 
sun and a cheek which bore no signs o'" the 
student’s pallor. 

Indeed, though the long vacation had not 
long begun, and though tlie “ tyros " of the 
Bar, such of them at all events as had any 
title to be called “ t:arnest young men,” were 
still in town with blue bugs agape for any 
crumbs that might fall from the great men’s 
tables, Mr. (.'harles 'I'aniworth’s chamtjers 
, had not known him for some considerable 
time. It was not that arduous labours 
during the term necessitated rest and relaxa¬ 
tion, for his tabk; had been empty of briefs, 
nor that his command of legal iiitricac'ies 
was so great as to make it unnecessary f<,>r him 
to hold himself in ))re))aration, for he was 
profoundly ignorant of all branches of the 
, law. No, he was here sin-ply because, being 
twenty-seven years of age, with a taste for golf 
ing, fishing, and other idle pursuits, it seemed 
good to him to be here. Besides, the dis¬ 
contented and petulant ox()ressioti 1 have 
alluded to was merely momentary and acci¬ 
dental, and but for that you would hardly wish 
! to see a fireltier face than that of Agnes. 

With what followed from the moment that 
Mr. Tamworth threw his cigarette into the 
river, and endangered his life byjtiinping out 
of his Catiadian canoe, till the judge’s 
daughter turned the rhododetidron clump, 
this history is not comterned. Had the 
judge himself been a w itness of the scene it 
might have moved him frotn his stern rc.solve. 
Op the other hand, it might not. 

That there had been such an interview he 
was enabled to gather from the gloomy looks 
and the monosyllabic conversation to which 
he was treated during the two or three follow¬ 
ing days. In fiict, so gloomy were the looks 
and so monosyllabic was the conversation 
that, with the best of intentions of seeing 
the thing through with bland composure, he 
began to cast about for some way of retreat 
froni a domestic atmosphere which had be¬ 
come both worrying and wearisome. 

. And so it happened that one morning he 
looked up from his correspondence and, wnth 
ian exclamation of annoyance, announced 
Aat he was obliged to run up to town, and 
-foted that he might be detained there for a 
%y:<of;;twa 

5.^remark was treated with what was 


now the usual gloomy silence. Now, man- 
including even judges — is a social animal, 
and likes to give a good impression when he 
is going away. 

“ Have you any commissions for me, my 
dear ? " he exclaimed, in as cheery a tone as 
he could summon. 

Agnes looked up with lack-lustre eyes, and 
there was that in her voice which .seemed to 
say that it would be by the merest chance 
that anything earthly could interest her again. 
Still there tvas a chance. 

“ I should like some books, if you will be 
good enough to bring them,” she said. 

“ What kind of books? ” asked the judge. 

“ Novels,” she answered, as though books 
on political economy would do equally well. 
“Ask the man for anything that has not got 
a liuppy (aiding.” 

“ I should like some sweets,” said Effie, 
with not <|uitc such a suciessful assumption 
of tiu' part of a person who docs not cari- a 
bit. “ Chocolates and pep])eimint creams.” 

“ k new tennis net i.s wanted badly,” 
suggested Agnes, who could still have a 
care for the pleasures of others. 

“How 1 wi.sh 1 had another racquet,” 
added Efiie, somewhat tentatively, with a 
thought of jileasures of her own. .■ 

“ And if yon are passing Edwards’s, I 
should he much obliged if you would ask 
for my brooch, which is being mended, and 
bring it home with you,” said Agnes. How¬ 
ever cruel and unjust a [larcnt may be, there 
is no reason why be should not jiav one’s 
little bills. 

“ Yes, yes,” said the judge, somowliat 
hurriedly ; “ and now, good-bye, my dears. 
1 must be off.” 

And so the judge, after receiving tiyo 
frigid kisses on his clean-shaven cheek, .set 
out for the station, and utitil he arrived .it 
Stuckley Junction nothing . of the least 
importiuice happened to him. With regard 
to what happened afterwards I must say that 
1 sincerely sympathize with him, if one may 
sympathize with a judge without imper- 
tinetice. He was largely the plaything of 
circumstances, or rather the victim of that 
unsceti Buck who still exjsts and pro.secittes 
his malicious purpose of making middle- 
aged gentlemen of dignity and position 
appear ridiculous in the ej'cs of the world. 
And then, how large, how out of all true 
proportion, loom the follies of the great! 

It wa.s at the moment that he set foot at 
Stuckley Junction that 'his misfortunes--not 
recogttised as such at' the time—began to 
assail him. “ Too late " is the label of many 
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things, and it is not infrequently applicable to 
trains supposed to run in connection. The 
train from which the judge had just alighted 
had earned the title by a generous twenty 
minutes. 'I'o miss a train by half a minute 
is more than exasperating, but for some 
reason, which I have never been able to 
understand, to miss one by anything ap¬ 
proaching half an hour is a thing easy to be 
borne. And so it was still with a beneficent 
expression tbal tht juilge cast his eye along 
the sunny platform. 

.'\p[)arently he had but three comiianions 
in misfortune, and two of them, with the 
Briton’s retidy resource, were crossing the 
road towards the Kailway Inn. The third 
engaged the judge’s eye. A degree of short¬ 
sightedness did not prevent him from seeing 
that she was a young lady of what is 
described ;ts a iirejiossessing apiiearancc. 
Very trim was her t:iilor-madc dress, very 
smart was her hat, very ne;it were her little 
brown boots, and very ctiptivating wtis the 
way she had done her hair. .At the moment 
she was somewhat feebly driving home an 
attack on a porter who had entrenched 
liimself behind three portmanteaus. , 
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It appeared from the lady’s tearful e» ^ 
postulations, and from the few intelligible' « 
words which sprinkled the porter’s dialectj, -x 
that these were not enough, and that there 
was still another—the most treasured of the 

lady.-whirling on to goodness knows where : 

in the train which had just departed. It was ' ' 
not, one may believe, so much the fascination ; 
of the lady’s appearance as the characteristic 
desire to set the world in general J’ight which 
drove the judge to jiroffer his services to the 
dame in distress. The services accepted, he 
deftly cross-examined thij]iorter without falling 
into the layman's error of turning him into 
a hostile witness, gave orders for the proper 
telegram to be sent to the proper person, 
and dismissed the man, who departed with a 
sort of feeling that he htid received a large ' 
gratuity. 

Tile judge theti turned his beneficent 
countenance to the lady and spoke words of 
assurance. C.rutilude beamed through two j 
unshed tettrs in two [iretty brown eyes, and a ' 
smile of appreciation of his services curved 
two (irctty red lips. The judge was human. ■ 
He entered into conversation with a courtesy ; 
which would have been wondrous to the 
Junior Bar, hat! lliey been there to 
see. 

'I’hc fresh air that breathes through \ 
the haw Courts—or possibly the port ■ 
of his fathers — had imparted a 
healthy ruddiness to 
the judge’s cheek, 
and with his grizzled 
hair, and his check 
trousers, and his white 
waistcoat and sjiats, 
he looketi, as it was 
his ambition and in¬ 
tention to look, the 
picture of a substan¬ 
tial country squire. 
Gangs of cardsharpers 
would hustle to travel 
with him -unless they 
had met him else-; 
where, ladies con¬ 
sulted him on a first ’ 
acquaintance concern¬ 
ing the doings of their-■ 
husbands. City men;' 
asked him the price’ 
of hay. The very 
squareness of his; 
howler hat inspired 
confidence. Small 
wonder, then, thiit' 
the lady at once 
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became charmingly friendly and con¬ 

fidential. 

'I'he judge had to look at hi.s watch twice 
to make sure that a whole hour had really 
pa.ssed, when the train .steamed into the 
station. With a playful assurance that 
“ People who cannot look after themselves 
ought to have someone to look after them,” 
he stepped into the carriage after her. 

“ Do you really think that I am not 
capable of taking care of myself? ” asked the 
lady, sinking back into the cushions and 
smiling. In spite of the two unshed tears 
over the lost portmanteau, she had some¬ 
thing of a self-reliant air. 

The judge asked, “ Wliy should she, when 
it was a privilege for anyone else to do it for 
her?” 

“ I shall have to this afternoon, at all 
events,” said the lady, “for 1 am going all by 
myself to beard a solicitor in his den.” 

“ It is either a misfortune, or a fault that 
leads a young lady to a solicitor's office,” 
reflected the judge, and the tone in which he 
said “ Indeed ! ” was a mixture between the 
grave and the frigid. 

“Somebody has left me a little money,” 
xontinued the lady, unconscious of the 
change of tone. 

This time “Indeed!” was uttered in a 
voice of cheerful interest. 

“But it is not only that that I want to see 
him about. I want to get out of an engage¬ 
ment,” said the lady. 

The judge lifted his eyebrows. Was the 
fair o]9e then heartless ? The fact that she 
had burst into a subject of some delicacy 
before a .stranger argued a lack of something. 

* It might be heart. He said “ Indeed I ” again. 

Then, beginning to think that there might be 
a certain amount of sameness about his 
conversation, he said, hesitatingly: “ Is he 
then-? ” 

“He!” exclaimed the lady, with some 
surprise. “ Oh, I see what you mean ! But 
it isn't that at all. It is an engagement as a 

• governess.” 

•' How was it that the judge felt a sense of 
' relief thait it wasn’t that at all ? ,lt was quite 
unreasonable, of course, but possibly it artSe 
tnu of a sense of rejuvenatteh which had 
come over him this morning. In fact, he 
! so young that he thought it would do 
him good to have a governess ...j^mself. He 
i jBven said something of the kiiwi, but as he 
S such a muddle of it, and the lady took 
f;s|&^rticular notice, it would be un^ni$rous 
i||Spt.,out .the remade, in detail,, ' 

rtJiought I should like to get away ifroih 


home and do something, and now I thitili 1 
shouldn’t,” said the young lady. It wa?'a 
sermon on femininity. 

The judge felt that his last remark had 
scarcely been a success, and brushed aside 
his youth with a smile of benevolence as hie 
said : “ Perhaps I may be able to give you a 
little advice.” 

The lady looked up, delighted. 

“ Are you a .solicitor ? ” she,asked. 

Ever since he left the Bar the judge had 
di.sapprovcd of solicitors, and said so in some 
one case or another once a day in court.,, 
Therefore it was in a tone of some asperity 
that he replied : — 

“ No,” and then added: “ But in spite 
of lacking that qualification rny advice- on 
legal matters may he of use to you ”—as who 
should say, “ By a stroke of extreme luck you 
have been entertaining an angel unawares.’’ 

“ I’crhap.s I had better tell you something 
about it,” said the young lady,, and then, 
omitting names, conimonced to .state her 
Ciise, which consisted largely of a disquisition 
on the dulncss of life at home. 

Then the judge, winnowing the chaff from 
the grain with the hand of a master, began a 
closelv-reasoned and verbose decision on the 
case before him. Unfortunately the lady 
was not impressed. Of course she did not 
know that he was a judge ; she only thought 
it was a pity that tire old gentleman should 
try to talk about law when he was not a 
lawyer, and that he was licginning to be' 
rather a bore. Unfortunately, too, just as 
the judge had gathered his harvest of facts, 
and was finding a niche for it among decided 
cases, the train slowed down and stole into 
the station, and the lady jumped up to look 
for her luggage. 

The judge, however, with youthful alacrity 
was before her, and in spite of protestations 
fished pjut .the three portmanteaus, found the 
lo.st otHplInd installed lady and luggage in a 
four-wheeled cab. Then it struck him that 
perhaps-but the cab was moving. 

He had to walk by its side in order to 
squeeze the hand which was thrust through 
the window and say :— 

“ Perhaps I shall see you again?” 

“Perhaps,” was the answer he caujght at 
the run. 

The small glove was waved as the cab 
turned the corner, and then the judge cast 
his eye over the seething London station, and, 
cungusly 'enough* felt lonely. 

-'T&i'^j^reets o(|be,M^o^lis,»s=ite:waiJked 
a si^lMUge kif of too, it 

.fte phrase 
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fc _ 

jeweller’s for the ' 
mended broodji 
which he put in his: 
coat-tail pocket* . 
and so on towards 
the jtark. . 

With a swingingv 
stick and tilted hat 
he stepped amid 
the lagging sports¬ 
men and trim half¬ 
pay officers, and 
bestowed a benevo¬ 
lent interest on the 
[)assing strollers, 
j list, liowever, as 
ii. came opposite 
to the cab’shelter 
which rejoices in 
the title of “ The 
Junior Turf,” his 
eye espied that 
before him which " 


i)y wliicli he csplaincd the case, and jet he 
hud nodded to a good score of men in St. 
James’s and Pall .VIall. There a()peared to 
be a lack of life at the club also. Hejooked 
found the dining room and wondered where 
the pleasure came in in dining in the com¬ 
pany of thirty or fort)’ old fogeys. “Old 
fogeys ” were the words he mentally used. 
Then whist, when he t ame to think of it, was 
M game for octogenarians. .V glance at the 
card-room was like a visit to the mummy- 
room at the llritish Museum. You see, even 
n.juvenation has its disadvantages. 'I'he 
judge was restless. He went to the theatre, 
and was much irritated to hear someone 
talking about the age of forty as being 
beyond the hounds of youth. “ Stuff! ” he 
sajd, as he left the theatre, and “ Stuff'. ” he 
rc()eatcd as lie went to bed. 

The ne.xl morning he held a rey:!^ of his 
clothes, and they did not find favour in bis 
sight. I'hey were too old-fashioned in cut 
altogether, he came to the conclusion, and 
went straightway to his tailor. Then he 
strolled into Shipwright’s to have his hair out 
aiul-Bad his inch o( whisker on either side 
removed. There i" something very ageing 
about whisker,-;. 

Hsuing Torth, he remembered that he had 
some cemimissionH for liis “little girls,” as 
he called tlteni. He ordered some novels 
for Agnes,, and added two rather sporting 
“ shockers ” fdji, himself. Then he wept on to 
Boiler’s the .Sweets for EliSe, and.insisted 

the ■ 



(lissoh’cd his interest in mere passerii-hy, and - 
set him going at a smarter pace. It was a 
trim figure preceding him by tliirty yards or 
more, and there was something familiar about ^ 
the poise of the head and the colour of the’; 
hair whiclt added a youthful alacrity to the 
judge’s progress, until he caught the figure/ 
up and found that it belonged to none other 
than his fellow-traveller of yesterday. -' 

The judge had quite the feeling of being 1 
rather late for an assignation as he greeted 
her ; and, the sight of him provoking twinges ■ 
ol conscience for having yawned throi%h the:- 
old gentleman’s well meant but amateur eip ' 
deavours to advise her, the lady forgave the 
unnecessary ardour of his hand-shake and. 
gave him a smiling welcome. 

What more natural than that they should 
stroll together into the park? What morel- 
natural, under the circumstances, than that 
there should escape from the lips of the' 
judge certain vain sayings—oi'/fi'#/- die/a —' 
which could not by any manner of mean%! 
be looked upon as judicial utterances ft' 
What more natural than that it shcjild strikep 
tjje judge at one and the same mditient that' 
lie had not completed his views on hef case, 
and that it was time for luncheon ? Up 
this point the most hole-picking finger 
be defied, to find a crevice in the judge’s 
belmviouft'-'^Till now the voiqe of caltifliny 
must pre&etve its resentful silence. Whip; 
could object to a ;young lady being 
put .Jj^uBcheon bjro geptlema# old endt^j 
to &ther, esppeiatiy when the 

tion is'pveq with me kindliest ipteudf^ 
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and with the sole object of liis bestowing on 
her some good advice ? 

It is true that there might be observed in 
the judge’s demeanour a greater degree of 
cordiality than is perceptible in the average 
fiithcr, but to say that is to indict the average 
father and not the judge. It is true that 
most parents, when lunching with their 
daughters, do not scan the wine list in 
search of the very best champagne, but to 
make that an objection is merely to remark 
upon the j)revalenc.e of ])arental stinginess. 

It is true also that such an ap|)arently 
pleasurable and gay party of two, as could 
be seen that day at I’rince's. docs not usually 
con.si.st of persons jialernally and filially 
related to each other; l.ml to point a moral 
with that observation would simply be U) 


mischievous I’uck, who had been following 
the judge about all day, flitted to his ear, 
and whispered as he passed, “ You can get 
another for Agties just like it,” and by tlie 
mere (juickness of the suggestion took him 
unawares. In a moment his hand had drawn 
the packet from his pocket, and he was 
smilingly presenting it to the la<ly as a little 
retuemlirance of her birthday. 

A look of surjirised amusement came ovn- 
the lady’s face ; she said “ She could not 

think of-" but tbc judge broke in with 

jirotestations that it was the merest trifle. 
The lady .said that, of i-oursc, it was very 
nice of him, but the judge averred that he 
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say that, as a rule, father and daughter do 
not take sufficient trouble to entertain each 
Other. No ; up to almost the conclusion of 
luncheon all was as it should be. 
tfjuriously enough, it was not till then that 
. the judge bethought him of the decision he 
was going to give as to the lady’s case, and it 
struck him that she might be hampered or 
aided by being a minor. Therefore he asked 
a question, which was fpiite a safe one to a 
lady with such a clear complexion atid such 
a laughing pair of eyes. 

“ Of age ? Of course I am,” replied the 
jjidy. “ Why, how old do you think 1 am 
to-day ? I’ll give you three guesses.” 

“ Is to-day your birthday?” asked the judge. 

, “ Yes. Now guess,” said the lady. 

. , Now it happened that the judge had half 
''risen to put “just a fittz” on the lady’scham- 
'p; and when he resumed his seat he sat 

j,Mi^omething hard. It was the little packet 
;■ d;he jeweller’s. It was then that that 


would be seriously hurt at her refusal. The 
lady looked up with tbc sweetest smile aud 
murmured ( )b, well ” aud as she did .so 
her eye cuugbt the clock. 

“Is that really the time?” she cried, in 
.amazement. “Howcan I gel my things and 
catch my train ? ” 

The judge, declaring that it must be tpiite 
early, looked round, and behind him he saw 
seated Mr. Charles Tamworth. That young 
man was looking, or rather looked, discreetly 
away, but a quiet smile played about his 
features. •' 

'I'he judge was embarrassed an(J angry. It 
struck him that it might be awkward in the 
family circle if that young man chose to 
fabricate perversions of the incident. 

“ Is it right ? ” asked the lady, hurriedly 
collecting her gloves and parasol- 

“ Yes, yes," said the judge, absent- 
mindedly. Things are so® easily mis¬ 
understood. 
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The lady arose in haste and said 
“Then 1 must hurry away at once. 
Thank you so much—for everything.” 

She smiled .sweetly as she held up the 
little white packet. 

. “ But, but,” .said the judge, collecting his 
scattered ideas, “ where are you going to ? ” 

“ Why, my situation, of course,” replied 
the lady, anti was gone. 


It was thoughtless, or malicious, of Puck, 
after suggesting, in the first place, that 
brooches like the birthday present were easily 
obtainable, not to remind the judge of that 
lad again. Once dtiring the afternoon the 
judge thought of it vaguel)' for himself, but 
put the buying off till the next d.ay. The 
next day, however, a slump in Industrials 
dragged the judge up to the Oily, and the 
brooch straightwa)' went out of his head 
altogether. And so it was that when he took 
the train homewards on the third day he was 
only ])ossessed of an indistinct idea that he 
bail left .something or other liehind him. 

It is interesting to note that as he journeyed 
from town each succeeding mile stole^ some¬ 
thing away from his youthful alacrity. It 
was with quite a middle-aged smile tliat he 
gazed on Sttickley Junction -this was a 
“through” train -and when he entered his 
library and summoned Miss Agnes he was 
as grave a picture of resjtonsible |)aternity 
as you might wish to see. 

Agnes entered, having made a careful 
rechauffte of the air of respectful resentment 
with which she had treated the judge before 
his departure. 

disagfeeaJ)^ * •• he fbi-t it incux 


“ I suited your taste,” he said, “as well as i. 
the divergence of my own from it would pe't*':\; 
mit, and I can only regret that it is gratified 
by trashy and frivolous literature.” 

Agnes sighed as one having no heart for i 
the conflict. . ■. 

“ I haven’t opened the ftacket yet. Did 
you choose very silly ones?” she asked. 
“Effie was pleased with the sweets,” she f 
continued. • 

“I am sorry now,” said the judge, “that,' 

I indulged what-mu.st necessarily be an't 
extremely unhealthy [tropensity.” _ : 

“.And my brooch?” pursued Agnes. “Did - 
you call for my brooch?” But the judge 
apparently tvas not listening. He had taken: 
up the linglishmatfs favourite position on 
the hearthrug, the “rostrum” for domestid 1 
orations, and was looking out of the window 
opposite. Suddenly a look of much })er- 
plcxity relaxed the judicial severity of His f 
aspect, and he made straight for the window, S 
Without on the lawn was Effie, and stroll- 4 
ing by her side was someone whose triip 
figure and dark hair awoke in the judge a t 
half-incredulous recognition. 

“ What -who is that ? ” he demanded. 

Agnes sauntered to his side. 

“ i’.llie and her governess,” she said, calmly. 

“ Her governess 1 ” exclaimed the judge, in j 
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a tone which he felt had too much amaze¬ 
ment in it. 

“ Ves, why are you so surprised ? ” asked 
Agnes, looking at him curiously. “You 
know that Aunt Emily has been looking for 
cue for a month. You yourself asked her 
to. You can’t i)rctend now-” 

“ My dear,” said the judge, witii dignified 
reproof, “ 1 jirctend nothing, nor, permit me 


“ You ! ” she exclaimed, in a tone of 
pleasurable .surprise. 

The judge’s manner was not a success. 
He smiled also, but it was apparent that he 
was not pleased, and his hand-shake was both 
frigid and deprecating. His first remark, 
too, was something of a failure. 

“Yes, me!” he s,iid, and then coughed 
himself back to self-possession. “.So you 



to say, am I suriirised. I’erhajis, however, 
it would have been more in conformity with 
the position I occupy in this household if I 
had l)een informed of the young lady’s 
arrival immediately on my return from town. 

^ It is—er -important, or perhaps I should say 
more becoming, that she should have an 
interview with myself before embarking ujion 
her duties. Will you ask Miss——ahem, 
what is the young lady’s name?” 

“ Johnson.” 

“Well, will you a.sk Miss Johnson if she 
would mind joining me here in the library? 
You might keep your sister Eflie com|)any.” 
Agnes retired with remonstrance at being 
sent on an errand written in every line of her 
back, and the judge spent the next two 
minutes in an entirely unsuccessful attempt 
to frame in his mind a satisfactory method 
of commencing the interview. 

Miss Johnson entered, and when she saw 
the lord of the house her eyebrows went up 
t and a smile quivered in the corner of her 
teouth., 


have entered upon the ]K)sition the aeceptanee 
of which ] gathered you regretted, and, 
curiously enough, it is one in my house¬ 
hold.” 

“ Ye.s. Isn’t it funny ? ” .said the young 
lady. 

“It is—er curious,” agreed the judge, 
and something of geniality found its way 
into his manner as he added : “ But since 
you regretted accepting the position, and 
siiK'e it is in niy house, there need be no 
difficulty in resigning it.” 

He rubbed his hands ttigether and smiled, 
as he awaited the young lady’s answer. 

“Oh, but I have changed my mind,” she 
said. “It is our privilege, you know. 1 
think it will be nice.” 

The judge interposed,i5htirricdly. He did 
not think it would be nice. 

“I am afraid that you think that your 
sudden departure might occasion us incon 
venience. If so, please do not allow such a 
consideration to stand in your way.” 

“ Really,” said Miss Johnson, sweetly, “ I 
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did not think my departure would li^ye that 
effect at all. I'o tell you the truth, I wa.s 
selfish enough not to be thinking of your 
convenience, but mine.” 

“ But, my dear young lady,” protested the 
judge, “ tlie duties of a governess are not at 
all such as you might expect or find agree¬ 
able, and my daiigliter Ktlie is disposed to 
be a most trying rhild." 

“ Oh, you must not say that,” .said Miss 
Johnson ; “ I ban- taken such .1 liking to her. 
And I know (luile well what a governess has 
to do, 1 used to have one myself.” 

The judge veered round and tried another 
taek. .Assuming a more stivere and parent.al 
air, he began ; 

'• I hope, .Miss Johnson, that you will not 
misinterpret the (juestion 1 am about to a.sk 
you, and take it .as in anv way relleeting on 
your mental al)iiities, hut an- you not some¬ 
what yoimg and i]ie\])erieneed to undertake 
the resjionsible iluties of training the youthful 
mind? 1 eannoi indeed, I must not forget 
tint 1 am a ]iareut, ;md owe, a duty to my 
children." 

.\ pretty, pu//led look came o\'-.-r .Miss 
John-a.in's fau'. , 

“ \du see,” she said, “.Mr.s. Hammond 
engaged me she is vour sister, is sIk- not? 
and she seemed to think that 1 was i|uite old 
enough. She sai<l that IClhe, being lifteen, 
wanted a companion as mueh as a governess. 

1 should be ipiite suitable as a companion, 
should 1 not?” 

The judge merely coughed. It was an 
embarrassing (piestion. 

‘‘ -And you see," continued the young lady, 
if 1 left imriiediatcly, Mrs. Hammond might 
tliink that her cdioice 

‘‘Acs, yes,” said the judge, hastily. He 
stood rather in awe of his sister. .She was a 
most difficult |)er.son to explain things to. 

“'J'hcn you will giro me a trial?” said 
Miss John.son, smiling sweetly. 

'J'he judge bowed. “ This is a most exas 
peraling young lady," he thotight, as he 
turned away. '1 hen his eye lit on ICftie in 
the garden, and a thought struck him which 
had the effect (it clothing his next .sjrcech 
wid) a ..omewhat n*rvous suavity. 

Pcrha])S, Miss Johnson,” he said, “per¬ 
haps, untlcr the circumstancr-s, it would be 
better if wc iiict as absolute strangers, 
instead of ajtpearing to be only partially in 
that category.” 

“ I>o you mean ypu want me to pretend 
that I h.aven’t seen you before ? ” asked the 
young lat^.^tvith lifted eyebrows. 

" Pretend 1 ” exclaimed the judge. “ Cer¬ 


tainly not. Such an idea never entered my 
head. I merely suggest that it is unnecessary 
to recall the fact of our meeting, in con- ' 
versation. I simply recommend a general 
ignoring of the subject.” 

“Oh, certainly, if you wish it,” said Miss 
Johnson. 

It was evident from her manner that, 
owing to her feminine want of logic, she 
considered it a somewhat fine* distinction. 
Tins did not make it any easier for tin: judge 
to a])]iroueh a kindred subject tin- liroocb. 
However, it had to be ^one. 

“.And Miss John.son,” he began, “with 
regard to— ” 

lint befon- the words “ that brooch ” were ‘ 
spoken, .Agnes, who was not innocent of 
euriosity, had burst into the room. In her 
hand w(.-n^ two gaudy - looking novels, and 
she disj'layed the titles, “Won hy a Blush ” 
and “'I'ales of a Tipsti-r.” 

“ What on earth did they send these for, 
]si|)a ? ” she asked. “.Surely you did not ' 
order them for me?” 

I'he judge, who felt that the acknowledg-' 
tuciil that they were intended for his (irivate 
reading would tend to shatter the air of 
pareiital responsibility with which it was 
iiiscssary in the pntsence of Miss Johnson 
to sutroiind himself, embarked upon the 
fatal course. 

“They must ha\t- been sent by mi,stako,” 
he remarked, in a tomt of mild sutprisc. 

“ I’ll write and ti;ll them tibout it,” said 
Agnes. “ Miss John.son, it is quite time to 
dress for dinner,” she added, and bore the 
tlew gox’erness off. 

And so the judge was left to .scheme for 
anotlu^r opportunity of explaining that, under 
the ('inmmstanees, the existence of the brooch 
might also be ignored. .Su|)])os(; she were to 
Wear it itnd Agnes were, to ret'ognise it ! It 
w.'is a disturbing thought, and.it sent the 
jitdgt.- tip to his dri'ssing-room in hot haste, 
with the determination of htfing down in time 
to catch the first arrival in the drawing-room. 
With some satisfaction he reflcelcd that his 
daughlcis wc.-re always late for dinner, and • 
that a lady in the position of the governessi' 
was itrelly certain to Ixt in time. 

By a mischievous coalition of chances, . 
however, it was Agnes who first made her 
appearance. 

“ Oh, by-the bye, papa,” she said, as she 
entered, “you didn’t tell me whether you ' 
fetched that brooch. If not. I’ll write at 
once.” The judge reflt:r;ed what the answer 
would be if she wrote at once. He was a , 
truthful man. Ee replied :— 
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“ Yes, my dear, I fetched it.” 

' “ Well, where is it ? ” asked Agnes. 

“ Where ? ” repeated the judge, feeling that 
he had burnt his boats. 

“Yes, where is it? Have you got it?” 
said Agnes. 

“No, I—er—haven’t got it with me just 
now,” replied the judge. 

“ Is it upstairs ? I’ll fetch it,” pursued 
Agnes. 

"I don’t think it’s upstairs,” said the 
judge. 

“ Well, in the library ? ” 

“ I don’t think it’s in the library.” It was 
ix very painful position fof the judge. He 

■ .began to think of the things he was in the 

■ habit of .saying to hesitating witnesses. 

“Well, where have you put it?” asked 
Agnes, puzzled. 

“ 1 haven’t exactly put it anywhere,” said 
the judge. 

■ “ But what have you done with it ?” said 
Agnes, impatiently. 

The judge reflected that a moment witli 
Miss Johnson, if he could gt^t it, would ha\e 
' the effect of putting the brooch out of siglit, 
so he said 

“ Well, I’ve lost it.” 

“Then why couldn’t you say .so?” .said 
Agnes. “How ever did you lose it? Ah, 
Miss Johnson,” she continued, as the gover¬ 
ness entered, “papa has been telling me that 

he has been very careless. 1 le has lost-” 

Suddenly the sentence 
Stopped, and she looked, 
and the judge looked, 
at the particular spot on 
Miss Johnson’s bodice 
where the demon of 
mischance had placed 
•'the subject of the (am- 
versation. 

'I'he silence that en¬ 
sued was more profound 
than lengthy, for Efifie 
entered, and dinner was 
announced at one and 
. the same moment. 
i'In vain did the 
Vjudge hurry Miss 
Jiohnson off with 
. the hope of whis- 
. ‘pering a word in 
her ear. His 
daughters fol- 
"■lowed fast upon 
dtjlii. In vain, when 
‘ gy were seated, 
seek an 


opportunity of throwing' her a glance of 
warning.. Agnes’s eagle eye was everywhere. 

It was a most unpleasant meal. I'lie 
judge, seeking grounds lor what seemed an 
inevitable explanation and finding none, 
made remarks so absent-minded and dis¬ 
jointed that Effie could' not restrain her 
giggles, and the butler exchanged winks ol 
great significance with the footman. I'or 
instance, when asked whether he had seen 
anyone he knew in town the judge replied, 
“Nothing new,” and when Miss Johnson 
inquired whether there was anything in the 
paper he said, “ What pa|)cr?” Effie joined 
in what passed for the lamversation and 
a.sked Miss Johnson whether she had 
broached the (piestion of banjo lessons 
instead of the violin, and the judge said, 
“Whose brooch?” in (|uite an angry way, 
and then, catching the curious eye of Agnes, 
fell upon his cutlet with a fish-knife and 
remarked that it w.as tough. 

At last, however- it was sooner really than 
usual dinner came to an end and the ladies 
lelt the room, Eflie with the ready affection 
of fifteen linking her arm in that of Miss 
Johnson, and Agnes following, with stern dis¬ 
approval tightening her liiw. 

The judge gazed at the closed door and 
came to the conclusion that this was a case 
in which judgment should be reserved. He 
felt that without time he could not do justice 
to the .situation, or, rather, that the situation 
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would not do justice to him. Time, however, 
he was not to have, for Apnos re-entered in 
grim silence. 

“Papa,” she said, eventually, “have you 
ever seen Miss Johnson before?” 

The judge remembered with something of 
a pang that it h:ul been arranged between 
them that he had not .seen Miss Johnso.i 
before, and, rellecting that it might entail 
embarrassment anil ineonvenienee to the Itidy 
if he threw over "that arrangement now, he 
at once dismissed his merely selfish regard 
for truth, and, with true chivalry, replied that 
he had not. 

“And you lost my brooch?” eontiniied 
Agne.s. 

Had lie not told her so just now? 

“ Then, Jiapa,” his daiigliter added, “ Miss 
John.son is a thief." 

“ .My dear ! ” cM'laimed the judge. 

“-A thief," rejieated .Agnes. “That brooch 
'she had on at dinner was mine." 

"flow can von be sure of that?" replied 
the judge. “There must he a number of 
1>rooehes of th.'it sort in every jeweller's 
window.” I’ui'k h.id loUl him so. 

“No, there aren't," said Agnes. Air. 
Powell had them made espressly for the 
bridesmaid's presents when Mary was 
married.'’ 

TIh- judge thought that it was offensivi* 
originality on the ]iart of Mr. Powell, but he 
said : “ lint it ma\ have bi en one of the 
lirooi'lies belonging to another of the brides 
maids.” 

“ No, it may not,’' persisteit .Agnes. “ I 
had a sa|ipliire ]nit in where a diatnontl was 
lost, because they said it would come eheipier. 
It’s mine; and Miss Johnson is a thief.” 

“ Hut, my dear,’’ expostulated the judge, 
“.consider what you are saying. .She may 
have found it.’’ 

“if you were to find a packet of jewellery, 
what would you do with it?” asked Agnes. 

“ Keep it,” ])rom|)tl\ rejilied the judge. It 
was an outrage to his inner coniiclions, but 
he fell that it was his duty. 

“No. you wouldn't,’ said .Agnes. “You 
would take it to the jiolice station, llesides, 
yoti Can't have dropped it in the street. 
She must haw sect, it in the library and 
taken it ? 

“ Why ? ” said tjie judge. 

“You’ve never come across her before. 
Where else-could she have, found it?” 

“ Put, supposing, nyy dear,” said the judge, 
“supposipg for the sake of argument, she did 
.-or—find 'he brooch. AVhy on earth should 
she wear it in this very house ? ” 


“ .So that she might say it was her own.” 

The judge was somewhat dumfounded by , 
this disfilay of logic, and Agnes proceeded ;— 

“ What do you call a person who takes a 
thing out of someone else’s room and appro¬ 
priates it ? ” 

“A a borrower, possibly,” said the judge. 

“is that what the lavv calls him?” de¬ 
manded Agnes. 

“Under some circumstances, yes,” replied 
her father, lie tried to say it with as judicial 
an air as ])ossible, but somehow he failed to 
be convincing. , 

“ Till 11 the law’s an ass,” .said Agnes. 

“ besides, I don’t believe it is the law. I’ll 
ask ( harlie.” 

It was not so much toe setting-up of 
(.'bailie as a Court of Appeal as the remem- : 
brance of that young man's presence at a 
certain little lunch that produced the indig¬ 
nation With which the judge ro;se and eon- 
Irontcd his daughter. j. 

“Is that young man here?” he sternly 
demanded. - ,,, , ‘ 

“ No, he isn't here,” reirlicd Agnes. “Ilftls ■ 
outside on the river. I told him he mustn’t , 
get out of the canoe.” 

“ Tliat is mere prevarication,” said the 
judge, with righteous wrath. “ 1 will be i, 
obcyid, so you will have the goodness to r 
inform him to leave the v icinity of this house ■ 
- and don't stay talking with him. I won’t , 
have it,” he adderl, hastily. 

“.Ml right,” said .Agnes, turning slowly 
towards the door. “ I'll tell him to go—and ■ 
feteh a policeman.” 

“ .A policeman ! ” 

“ A'es, to take u|) Miss Johnson.” 

The judgr- arose in trcjiidation. 

“Not in my house, Agnes, not in my 
house," he exclaimed. “ I will not have an 
innocent girl arrested in my house.” 

“ 1 don’t know about ‘ innocenj girl,’ ” .said 
Agnes, stolidly ; “ she's got my brooch.” 

“ .She is sure to have an exi>lanalion,” 
sttggested the judge, faintly. Kxplanations, 
it struck him, were horrid things. 

“ Then she can give it to the policeman.” 

“.Agnes, once for all, I forbid it.” 

“ but it's my brooch, and 1 will have the 
policeman. If it were your brooch, of course 
you could do as yi'U liked, and condone a 
felony, or whatever they call it. But I'm not 
going to. It’s my brooch.” 

Tliere is nothing more admirable in a 
general in the field than the ability to change 
in's whole plan of action when he is suddenly' 
confronted by some unforeseen hazard of 
war, and the same admiration with w Inch we 
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■ view the geqeral we must award the judge, tempt credulity, something like a wink drew 
outflanked as he was by this unreasoned his eyelid into unaccustomed wrinkles’ as he 
determination of his daughter. said:— 

Suddenly ^ an expansive, but somewhat “ Do you know wliat a little bird has told 
nervous, smile spread itself over his features, me? No; 1 thought not. He—it has, told 
and he advanced towards her. me that by to-morrow’s post there is dulling 

' “ 1 think, my dear,’’ he said, “ that I had down a very much prettier .brooch—with 

better speak to Mr. Tamworth my.^elf.” larger and—er—more expensive stones— 

“You won’t say anything horrid to him?” diamonds, 1 think, or ])erhaps there will be 
demanded'Agnes. several to choose from ; the—er-^ the little 

The smile became knowing—a veil over bird was rather vague aboivt whether-” 

good-humoured intentions. Agnes wS^ heard to murmur something 

* “I am going to. ask his ojanion on a about “Several to choose from.” 

^matter of law',” said the judge. “Yes,” pursued the judge, “ I think the— 

There was no answering smile on Agnes’s er—binl did .say several to choose from, so 
; face. that perhaps the yoUng lady they are intended 

“And I .shall ask him to send up his bag for won’t miss the other that was lo.st.” 
from the inn,” said the judge, desperately, 'I’his time the smile glowed brightly, 

determined to draw it. This time it came “There can be no doubt,” .said the judge, 

only to flicker. “that Miss Johnson must have—er- acci- 

“ And my brooch?” sjiid Agnes, in dentally found one-er very like the one 
bewilderment. which was lost.” ’J'he smile, more inscrutable ' 

The judge felt that he should never hear than that of the Sjihinx, for she did not know 
i the word “brooch” with real satisfaction what it meant herself, was still I'li Agnes's lips as 
again, but his smile did Wot wane and, to the judge went round by the rhododendrons. 




Peace Heroes of igoo. 


By At.FRED 'r. Story. 



N the month of June last the 
Bishop of Bristol unveiled a 
stained-glass window in the 
Parish Church of Horfield, 
Bristol, placed there by sub¬ 
scription as a memorial of 
one of those supreme acts of devotion which 
every now and again — and 
much more frecmently than 
would generally be supposed 
—break the apparently soul¬ 
less monotony of everyday life, 
streaking its grey fields with 
purple splendours. The in¬ 
stance in point was one of par¬ 
ticular beauty, both on account 
of the youth of the hero cele¬ 
brated and the devotion “ unto 
death ” whicli he displayed. 

'I'he brave boy, wandering 
with a younger lad till over¬ 
taken by nightfall in a field at 
Bury Farm, laid his little com¬ 
panion under a hedge, and, 
taking off all his clothes exce[)t 
his shirt, covered him up with them till the 
morning. When a labourer then found the 
younger boy he was all right, but his self- 
sacri&ing protector had 
died frtpa the effects of 
exposure to the cold. 

, The deed is the more 
striking and noteworthy 
because it was done in 
cool blood. It was, in¬ 
deed, stimulated by the 
purest unselfishness. 

Acts of the kind are being 
done daily, albeit most of 
them are hidden from the 
comm',1 eye. 'I'heir only 
record, their only leward, 
is in the conscience of 
the doer. Otbqfs, like 
that of the Horfield boy, 
serve as an example and 
an incentive to all. Of 
such a. character was the 
act of Mr, <Mbcrt King, 
late master-at-arm.s of the 

Voli Kx.—4W* 
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training-ship Shaftesbury^ which Jies in the 
'I'hames, olT flrays. One Sunday afternoon 
in June, hearing the cry of “Boy overbo.Trd,” 
King ran to the gangway of the vessel 
and, seeing the lad in^the water, plunged “ 
in after him. He succeeded in reaching 
the youth, who at once clasped him round 
llie Ixidy ai d so prevented 
him from swimming. A life¬ 
buoy was thrown, and two 
boats, already manned, rowed 
to the rescue. A boy in one 
of the boats managed to seize, 
liold of King by the hair, but* ■ 
it slipped through his fingers 
and he sank, both he and tlie ' 
lad he tried, to save being ■ 
drowned. It %as a noble and 
courageous act, perhaps the 
more noble because the 
master-at-arms was no longer 
in the vigour of youth, being 
in his sixty - first year. A 
similar fatal attempt at rescue 
from drowning occurred at, 
Burton about the same time, when a man^i^ 
named Turton jumped into the River Trent; 
to save a child who had fallen in; he was 
carried away by the cur¬ 
rent and drowned. 

More fortunate was 
another hero who dared 
the swift waters of the 
Trent to save life. T«his ; 
was a young fnan named.;; 
David Langford, of* 
Holloway, who just a 
year ago sprang into the : 
river near Nottingham. ’ 
and saved two lads from ■ ■ 
drowning. langford had ' 
to plunge into 20ft. of!; 
water, and had a des-' 
perate struggle with thC;- 
current before reaching • 
the bank with the eldet ; 
boy. Curious -to relate, 
the same courageousi; 
young swimmer, for hd ^ 
^ly twenty-two years 
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JA.\n'.s K. SUNSIUNI',. 

fVotu a Photo. Itu Humondo C’n., 1‘orUmouth. 

age, has on two oilier occa¬ 
sions during the present 
year been instrumental in 
saving life from drowning. 

On the 6th of May he saved 
a young lady at Richmond, 
and in August he was suc¬ 
cessful in supporting a Cat- 
ford gentleman, who had 
fallen into the Thames at 
Greenwich, until assistance 
arrived. On the latter occa¬ 
sion he ran a very narrow 
risk of drowning himself. 

It is remarkable how ad¬ 
ventures of this kind come 
to some persons, anij how 
admirably they rise to the 
occasion. An instance in 
point is that of James IC Sunshine, a 
labouring man of Portsmouth, who on the 
4th of January was presented by the mayor 
of that city (Mr. H. K. Pink) with the 
testimonial on vellum of the Royal Humane 
Society for saving the life of a Mr. Mej'er 
from drowning at Southsea. The rescue 
was effected at great personal risk, there 
being a strong current at'the spot. This 
made the eighteenth life saved from drowning 
by this hero in humble life. In sending his 
photograph Sunshine asks me to “ please 
kindly excuse " his working clothes, because 
he is “only a labouring man struggring hard 
to get an honest living.” The reader will, 
' doubtless, think the better of him for his 
,lh|*mble garb. Mr. Pink, to whom I am 
Ij^fbted for some of the above particulars, 



informs me that when he made the '|#^nta- 
tion Sunshine remarked that “he wt» only 
doing 4 ris duty, and that any honour attaching 
to his deed belonged to the Almighty alone.” 

One would almost think that Sunshine 
must hold the “record” for the number of 
lives he has saved from drowning. But there 
is a boy “ Newcastle way ” who bids fair to 
outdo him; who, indeed, already runs him 
very close. The boy’s name is Philip 
Renforth, and he is but. fifteen years of 
age, yet he has already risked his life eleven. 
times to save the lives of others. His; 
eleventh rescue took place early in the 
summer, when, a boy having fallen into the 
Ouseburn at high tide, and being on the 
point of sinking for the third time, Renforth 
filunged into the water and saved him. 

It is not always easy to estimate the 
amount of risk that is run in 
such re.scues as those given 
above, and it may appear a 
little invidious to try. But 
there can he no ((uestion as 
to the high (jualityof heroism 
shown by three miners in 
their efforts to .save the lives 
of a couple of fellow-work¬ 
men on the occasion of a 
disastrous flooding of a col¬ 
liery near l.lanelly, in whicli 
thtw were at work. A couple 
of liours after the day-shift 
had commenced work a 
man named David Thomas 
found that.% hkdeut into 
ati old y^rktngfl;and a 
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flow and Pas soon rushing into the pit at an 
alarming rate. Thomas with great promi)ti- 
tude at once gave the alarm, and all the men 
in the pit escaped to a place of safety except 
two. These, Thomas Williams and Thomas 
IJoyd, were engaged in 
the farthest and deepest 
part of the workings, and 
before they knew anything 
of what had happened the 
water rushed in a;id ex- 
tmguished their lights, and 
then, down in the bowels 
'of the earth, with not a 
glimmer of light, these two 
men had to fight with n 
raging flood. So gre-at was 
the force of the water that 
it carried both men off 
their feet and bruised 
them with the great stones 
driven before it. Williams 
shouted to his companion 
that he would try to find 
a light, and he was seen 
no more alive. 

Meanwhile Lloyd,a man 
over sixty years of age, finding that theVater 
was up to his neck, got his arms over the 
cross beams of the roof, and there hung in 
the hope that the flood would soon subside. 
This, however, was not to happen, and thus, 
with the water up to his 
chin, the (roor fellow hung 
from morning till night, 
without a gllninrer of light 
or a Sftjmd 4d .4peer his 
solitu^; ; !?!# slated for 
helii) pttssed, 

and, could .see, 

nothiiji|fp«s fcicii® done to 
help hihi. But the brave 
men who had been for¬ 
tunate enough to save 
themselves were not idle. 

They knew that two of 
their “ butties ” were im¬ 
prisoned, and several 
attempts were made to 
reach ;them. I’wo ppmps 
were got to work, a. id an 
effort was (hade to send a 
light to the imprisoned 
men by means of a*candle 
stuck on a piece of wood. The water, how¬ 
ever, was too near the roof for the success of 
thhf eii^dient. Piteous cries for help could 
be /Pfce men replied, crying, “ Lloyd! 

Lloyd'!” Arid the ansvver came back, “ Beth. 


Dewch ato i.” But though they could thus 
hear the man’s voice, they seemed powerless 
to help. Pinal ly, however, one brave fellow, 
Thomas Francis, stripped off his clothes and 
tried to swim to the rescue of his perilously- 
situated comrade. Francis 
could not reach the old 
man, whose cries for help 
were so distressing, but 
he succeeded in placing a 
lighted candle oTi a beam, 
which cheered him a little. 

This first attempt at 
rescue* was made shortly 
after noon. Towards six 
ill the evening the water 
had so far subsided that 
there was a head room or 
air-space of oin. from the 
roof. To the ordinary 
swimmer it would have 
been simple suicide to 
descend out of his depth 
in the darkness within 
four walls of that'nature. 
For if the water rose but 
three or four inches his 
breathing space would he lost, and suffoca¬ 
tion must ensue. With liis eyes open to this 
terrible possibility, l'’rancis now made another 
attempt, and, bravely seconded in his effort 
by William John llunns, was succcs.sful in 
rescuing the old miner 
from his painful position. 

'I'he hazardous nature , 
of the work performed by 
the three men named in 
jtheir efforts at rescue will 
he best understood by the 
aecdmpanying diagram, 
very courteously obtained 
for me by Mr. W. Picton 
Phillips, police superin¬ 
tendent of Llmielly (and 
drawn by a P.-C. of his 
force). “ The sketch,” 
says the accompanying 
description, “ will serve to 
show the dangers Thomas 
had to go through. He 
started from point ‘ B,’ 
and ran to No. 1 to find 
out what had happened, 
and then to point No. 2, 
where he gave the alarm to Lloyd and the 
drowned man Williams. From No. 2 he 
rushed off to No. 3, where he gave the 
alarm to two other met»J They had to go 
through the passage marked ‘F,’ which was 
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exceedingly dangerous in conseijuence of the 
roof having fallen in. When he got to,the 
crossing marked 
‘ G ’ he found the 
current so Strong 
that it was impos¬ 
sible logo through 



It. 
on 

with his legs and part of his body 
in the rushing water. When he 
got into the top hole opposite 
‘ F ’ he was comparatively safe. 

But for the presence of mind nn<! 
promptness of David ’I'liomas’’ ('■ontinues 
the writer) “ five men working in ‘ C ’ and 
‘ 1.) ’ would undoubtedly have been drowned. 

“Both Francis and Hunns 
(the report goes on) were naked 
in the ice-cold water from 2 p.m. 
until 5.45 p.m. Francis swam 
out from ‘ h' ’ to about lialf-way 
to ‘ li,’ when he had to return 
for a light. In a second attempt 
he got nearer to Lloyd, but 
again tliere was an obstruction, 
and it was only after several 
attempts in diving under cross¬ 
timbers that he found a way 
into the place marked ‘ li,’ 
where he found Lloyd in a very 
exhausted .state. He then pro¬ 
ceeded to tie his rope around 
Lloyd’s waist, by no means an 
easy task, as the old man was 
completely hel[)les.s. He had 
to hang to the timber with one 
arm, while he u.sed the other 
hand and his teeth to tic the 
knot.” 

Such deeds give one the 
best hope of mankind. 

^ Ahother courageous rescue 
in eortnettion with a mine acci- 
(■deiU was effected on the 20th 

, Beht-^ry by three men, 

Glir'tstopher Parnaby, 

''“‘ijey iCbciiter, and lawrence 
5»oti pn -that day, about 


IHAt.KAM SHOWlNt; •fl 
MAH To GO 


fifty yards from the level of the H^ie in the 
George Pit, Craghead, Durham, Copper and 
two other miners were engaged cut¬ 
ting an upward shaft or stapple in the 
mine, which is 240ft. deep, when two 
were struck down unconsciotis by 
foul air and gas at a height from the 
main level of 54ft. They copld 
only be reached by climbing 
up a man - way 2ft. by 7ft. 
Cooper, M’ho was working 
with the two n^;; 
in the stappFW 
went to the maiiT 
shaft and called 
for assistance. 
Parnaby and 
Wilson responded 
to his call and 
climbed up the 
shaft, and at great 
risk succeeded in 
lowering the un¬ 
conscious men 
down to tlie pure iiir. AVliilc doing this they 
were at times almost overpowered, and when 
the men had been freed from their perilous 
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(Msiti^fl^arnaby became unconscious. In 
his ac^unt of the affair the latter said be 
could hot tell how he got down himself, and 
after his d jscenthe remained unconscious for 
some time. One of the rescued men sub¬ 
sequently died from the effects 
of the accident. 

. Another fatal accident, ahd 
attempted rescue, from foul 
air cannot find a more fitting 
place than here. Jt took jilace, 

,;|iowever, in a well, and the 

F i,incident is doubly interesting 
because the attempt at rescue 
1 was made by a lady. Miss 
I’ritty, the person in question, 
was having a well sunk in her 
back garden at Cretingham, 

Suflbik, and it had been car¬ 
ried to a depth of 48ft. when, 
on the 3rd of August, James 
Harryman, who was making 
the well, descended the shaft 
for the last time. He had 
not been down many minutes 
liefore the men who were heli)ing,him heard 
. groans. .Suspecting there was something 
» wrong, they informed Miss I’ritty *of the 
circumstance. She hastened to the well, 
and begged one of the men 
to go down to tile rescue. 

But he said he dared not, 
and so, not to waste time, 
the lady at once sle|)|)ed 
into the bucket and bade 
them lower her down. She 
found Harryman uncon¬ 
scious and, as she remarked 
at the inque.st, “marble 
cold.” Miss I’ritty tried 
to [ipur brandy down his 
throat, and by other means 
• sought to restore conscious- 
• ness, but in vain. I' inding 
that the poor fellow was 
beyond help, and feeling 
herself in a fitinting condi¬ 
tion, she signalled to be 
drawn; up, and reached the 
top more dead thjn alive. 

■It was' not until after the 
had f»een cleared of the 
,#ou^ ait that the man’s dead 
'Tjody .Could be reftivered. 

, It will be seen from the portrait we give of 
■jjjiis Suffolk heroine that she is just the sort 
,iof persoti one would expect to act with 
promptness jn an emergency, and to think 
little o(, risk or danger. Tall, with slightly 



ilKIITHA KEEVe. 

a Photo.’bv 'A. tfodniitncAwter. 


knit brows, searching eyes, and firmly-sifti 
lips, her features at once suggest strength of 
will and force of character. 

The year 1900 might have been a leap 
year considering the number of the gende, 
sex who have di.stinguisbed 
themselves during its course 
by acts of courage and devo¬ 
tion. In March, at WednesH ! 
bury, a woman dashed into U; 
burning house, al imminent* 
peril of her life, to save her | 
three children. Two months 
later (May 14th) a little girl 
of ten, named Bertha Reeve, ; 
risked her life to save anotlier ^ 
child of six. She was playing i 
near the River Ouse, at God- 
manchestcr, when she heard 
screams. Running towards the , 
.sound she found a little boy id 
a deep pool formed in a back¬ 
water by the rush of water 
over a sort of weir, locally 
termed an “overfall.”" She at 
once went in to try and save him; but the 
water was loo deep, so she clambered out and 
lay flat down upon the overfall and reached 
him with one band. 'I’herc was no small; 

risk in this, because, though 
no water was running over , 
at the time, the overfall was ' 
sloping and covered with 
slimy weed. The little boy 
had by this time sunk at 
least once, and was so weak 
as to be almost helpless. 
Notwithstanding this the 
little girl managed to pull' 
him up by degrees on to 
the overfall, and thence to 
the bank. An older girl, 
who saw her holding on to , 
the child, advised her to let 
him go, lest she should be 
pulled in herself. A local, 
subscription was raised and' 
a handsome silver medal 
was presented to the little 
heroine by the mayor ojf) 
the borough. 

Equally plucky and de-: 
voted was the act of Alice' 
M. Wilson, aged fourteen, 
daughter of the vicar of Christ Chut&jj: 
Paignton, who on the 24th of July, if 
Go^rington, South |tevon, rescued a wonu^tv 
named Green from ' dro'-ning. Miss Gre^; 
got beyond her depth while bathing, and 
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soon twenty- 
five yards from 
shore. Miss 
Wilson went 
to her aid and 
succeeded in 
bringing her 
in. 

Four of the 
above acts of 
<levotion stand 


ALIC-K WM.SON. 

Frotn u Vhoto. bu IK. //. Davit, Hath. 

to the account of boys and 
girls. It would be a credit 
able record if they alone red- 
lettered the heroic annals of 
the year. Hut, as a matter 
of fact, they form but a small 
part of 1900’s juvenile roll 
of honour. So many have 
been the deeds of heroism 
performed during the year 



JAMKS DUrtKRLY. 
l-’mn a Plutto. h/t Gnitetiberg Oo., 
Dttd/ord. 


by the “makings” of men 
and women that it augurs 
well for the humanity of the 
incoming century. We 
cannot refer to all the acts 
of the kind. We must, how¬ 
ever, give a few; and first 
of all comes up for mention the act of Leonard 
Jeffcoat, of Peterborough, a youth of seventeen, 

who plunged 
into the Nene at 
that city on the 
lyth of February, 
and rescued a 
drowning child. 
A strong current 
was running at the 
time; but without 
a moment’s hesi¬ 
tation Jeffcoat 
jumped into the 
ice-cold water, and 
after much diffi¬ 
culty brought the 
child to the bank. 
The act attracted 
a good deal of 
attention at Peter- 
- i.|(OMAKo jrrrcoAT. borough, and a 

handsome pre¬ 


sent was made to the youth thrd^h the 
Bishop. 

Equally courageous was the act of James 
Duberly, a grammar school boy cf Bedford, 
who in the same month plunged into the 
Ouse, at the time in full flood, and saved a 
man named Crampling, who, in an attempt 
at suicide, threw himself from the town 
bridge. The boy is the son of Major Arthur 
Duberly (at the time in South Africa). On 
February 27th a similar act was performed 
by a lad of fifteen, Cresswell' 
L. Whitmore, who rescued 
a woman of weak intellect 
who had managed to get 
•into the river at Ebley, near 
Stroud. It was just at the 
time of the floods from pro¬ 
tracted rains, and the stream 
was full and rapid. The 
boy’s act was one of extreme 
risk, but he showed great 
presence of mind in avoid¬ 
ing the dangerous parts of 
the current, and being a 
strong swimmer succeeded 
in bringing the drowning 
woman to bank and, with 
the aid of his mates, getting • 
her on land. They at first 
fliought she was dead, but 
having only the previous 
evening been instructed by 
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Mr. Jennings, 
the rector of 
King’.s Stanley, 
in l 3 r. Sylves¬ 
ter’s method of 
restoring life, 
they put their 
lesson into 
practice and 
brought her 
back to con¬ 
sciousness. 

In the same 
catalogue of 


Still more plucky was the act of a one-armed 
boy, named Henry Andrews, who plunged 
into the Thames at Horselydown Stairs on 
July 18th, and supported another youth, who 
had got into deep water while bathing, until 
both were picked up by a boat. 


AI.IJKKT .miKl/lON. 
Fi-oma f'hitto. hy A. Hall4-U, 
Chriitehurch. 


heroic deeds must 
come the names 
of Al'iert Shelton, 
ageu thirteen, 
who saved a boy 
from drowning at 
the mouth of the 
rivers Avon and 
Stour, Mudeford, 

Hants, in the 
montli of August; 

Alister Macleod, 
i schoolboy, aged 
fourteen, of Ne- '■’.c 
nagh, who rescued 
i comrade from the 
Kilkee, County Clare, on 
rescue being lh(^ more note¬ 
worthy from the fact that the 
youth saved was six months 
aklcr than Macleod, and 
. that swiniming was rendered 
.extremely difficult f>y the 
quantity of floating seaweed. 

Most of the hoys here re¬ 
ferred to were still at .school. 
Whitmore, however, worked 
in a mill, .while another lad 
—Albert E.* IT. Robertson 
who. distinguished! him¬ 
self by thf saving of life, 
was the son of a i)oatman 
at Hurst Ca.stle l..ighthouse. 
He courageously jumped 
into the sea on July 26th, 
aJcur:knot ebbtide running 
at the time, and saved a 
younget SoyAvho had fallen 
from the War Office Pier. 




A» ISTICU MACLKOn. 

J'lioto. hy Uuy tt CV., lAuici'ick. 


dangerous rocks at 
July loth, the 



AI.HBRT ROBERTSON. 

Pnm R PhnU. by lUtnU ttryy., Lymini/ton. 


CONSrAlll.E JOHN HL'CKI.KV, K.I.C. 
f’i'otH a J*hoto. hy T. A. Canltehn)'. 

T'he police invariably show up well in the 
year’s heroic deeds ; but lyoo’s record is 
especially rich in courageous acts to the credit 
of our civic guards. It must suffice, however, 
to select a few of the more striking cases. 
Let the record begin witli the gallant deed by 
Constable John Buckley, 
R.I.C., at Belcarra, County 
Mayo, on .Sunday, January 
28th, when he succeeded in 
saving the life of a man 
named McHale, who had 
accidentally ffille'n into the 
river. Though it was a 
bitterly cold day, Buckley 
jumited in to the rescue of 
the drowning man, and after 
a somewhat protracted 
struggle succeeded in saving 
him. But it was a tough job. 
McHale, beiiig unconscious, 
greatly hampered the con¬ 
stable by clinging about his 
body and legs, and although 
a strong .swimmer, the latter 
went|^own four times before 
he could bring his man to a 
spot where help could be 
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INSrECTOK SANDERSON. 

PrviH n Photo, hn C. Bt'tmtinfihani, Snwterlund. 


given. The plucky deed was witnessed by a 
number of people who were returning from 
church, amongst them being Colonel Blake, 
who averred that he had “ never witnessed a 
braver act.” 

For a like cour¬ 
ageous act in 
bringing out a 
drowning boy at 
Sunderland, on 
January 24th, In¬ 
spector Sanderson 
was given the 
medal and certi¬ 
ficate of the 
Royal Humane 
Society. The risk 
was increased by 
reason of i£s being 
dark at the time. 

However, the in¬ 
spector succeeded 
in his attempt, and 
on finding that the 
boy was uncon¬ 
scious when 
brought to land 
he restored him by 
artificial respira- 
.^ion. , Two years 
Weyfeiusly Sander¬ 
s' had rescued a 
burning 


Towards the end of the previouf ipaonth a 
still more striking act of life-saving reiim fire 
took place, although it must be added tliat 
it ended fatally for one heroic soul. The 
fire occurred at the Elephant and Qistb^' 
public-house, Hackney Wick. It was the , 
middle of the night, and when Sergl|ii|’f 
Danyie arrived upon the scene with Cdb- 
stables Weavers, Reeves, Elrich, Baker, and 
Funnell, the premises were a mass of flames. 
As it was known there were people in thfii^ 
house they hurried in to the rescue. Al^Jt 
however, were driven back again by the fire^ 
smoke, and heat, with the exception of ■ 
Funnell. He managed to get through the 
flames to three women, who but for his assist¬ 
ance would undoubtedly have perished, and 
to bring them within reach of safety. He 
was, however, so badly burned and over¬ 
come with the heat and smoke that, though 
he had saved the women, he could, do no 
more for himself. It was at this juncture 
that his comrades, seeing that he had not 
come out with them, went in search ot him, 
and found the [wor fellow insensible in the 
burning mass. They got him out, but, sad 
to relate, he succumbed to his injuries on 
the 2nd of January. He had laid down 
his life for the three women, who, as Mr.' 
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Pordhani, ihe*'magistrate, 

Mid at the Nortli London 
Police Court, in presenting 
j^his comrades with the 
It medals of the Society for the 
|j|j|Ptcction cf I.ife from Lire, 
wwe, so far as he knew; 
absolute strangers to him. 

“*He has gone,” added the 
^ magistrate, “and left behind 
him a memory which any¬ 
one would he proud to have, 
lie; died the di:alh of a 
thoroughly brave and sin- 
ra-reman.'’ Nor will anyone 
<'.'ivil with his gimerous praise 
of Sergeant I )anyie, and , 

C'onstables Weavers, Keeres, 
lilriirh^md baker, as having 
“ beliaved as Englishmen 
almost always do, apd certaiidy always 
should.” f)ur portrait of Funnell is from a 
ph(.)tograph Paken by himself. 



the hall-porter of the hotef. 
He had formerly served in 
the British Navy as a gunner,' 
and took part in the Jameson 
Raid. In a letter received 
from McNeill, he asks that- 
a copy of 'I'nit Stuand con¬ 
taining this article be sent 
“ to my dear old mother in 
Belfast, Ireland!” 

Still another fire which 
brought out a fine siiccimen 
of true British pluck -the 
great fire at Ottawa in April 
last. On that Occasion,, 
among many signal acts 
for the le.scue of life, was 
that performed by the 
Covernor - Oeneral, Lord 
Minto. One of the firemen 
near the city waterworks stayed at his post, 
till all chance of escape had been cut off* 
c.Ncepl hy swiinining the .stream, which at 
this point is lifiy yards wide. Lord Minto: 
shouted to him to jump in, which he did, 
ami swam to the east bank, where the 
Governor (’icncral, clambering down the crib- 
work, grasped tlie fireman’s hand and pull^; 
him out. One liki-s to hear of men of Lord 
MiiUo's rank elimiiing down now and again 
to the common need. 

'I hongh space is nearly so, the list of 
heroic rescues is far from being exhausted. 
Two or three more typical casiis, liowevter, 
must suffice, and first of all let me mention: 
the case of Martin l.arsen, bo.itswain of the,. 


JAMKS MCNKILt. 

Froir) a hy (hnl/rey, Uu<Ui hwk, Chievgo. 

While on the s.ibject of fires one must 
not mnit to rm^ition the .gallant deed of 
lamei. McNeill, a British subject, who on 
the occasion of a great fire in the Hotel 
Helena at Chiciigo, in May last, “ over and 
over again p' jnged into the burning build¬ 
ing and brought out men and women at tlie 
iiiintiherit risk of his own gallant life.” 'I’he 
^ w )fds are tlio.se of an American paper, which 
* adds : “ Thanks to McNeill and others only 
three, persons perished in what might have 
proved a hdlocaaist.” James McNeill was 

Vol. XX.-82 
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SaxoUitie, of Newcastle, who, when the 
steamer was in mid-Atlantic, did a singularly 
courageous thing at great risk to himself. A 
quantity of crude petroleum had leaked into 



JOHN (.AI t.AOHI-.K. 

Frvni <1 Vhoto. hu {‘tttiyi'fw <(• v1 <•<■>(*. fn'ilh. 


the pump-room, and the second engineer, on 
going down to puni|) tliis out, was overcome 
by the fumes and fell into the oil. 1 ,arsen, 
well knowing the risk, went down and btought 
him on deck, where he himself hecami: un 
consciou.s, and rejiiained .so for .several hours. 

At midnight on the 31st of December la.st 
John Gallagher, chief officer of the ss. Mars, 
also of Newcastl ■ courageously |)lunged into 
the dock at Leith and saved the life of 
William Allan, who had been repairing the 
steering-gear. It was a tough and risky job, 
as a gale was blowing, the night pitch dark, 
and Allan heavy and iincoii.sciou.s. More 
over, when Gallagher liad s(;cured his man 
once, the rope he had got round him slipped 
off, and he had to dive for him again and re¬ 
adjust it. How¬ 
ever, he got 
Allan drawn up 
at last, and was 
then hauled on 
board himself, 
though not be¬ 
fore he had run 
great risk of 
being crushed 
by the swaying 
of the vessel. 

Our coasts 
are constantly 
the scene of 

t .. THOMAS W. CAI.E. 

rCSCUtfS /Votn a Photo, btf D, Bowen, Itawr/ordv/eit. 



from shipwreck and dr(/wning, but it seldom 
happens that a postman turns his hands 
from letter - delivery to the rescue of 
castaway mariners. Such, however, was the 
case on the i6th of I*'ebruary, when Mr. 
'J'homas W. Gale, the poslnian of Little 
Haven, Pembrokeshire, courageou.sly went to 
the rescue of a Belgian seaman. A boat with 
three men on board, in trying to land from a 
wrecked vessel, was capsized in the surf 
about aooytls. from shore. 'I'wo of the men 
were carried into shallow water, but the third 
was being swept out to sea, when Gale 
went to ins assistance. The brave fellow 



G.rASTGUAKOSMAN WII.I.IAM HVINNUR. 
AV(rt»» a Photo, hy H'. Church, Stmderinnd. 


battled undauntedly with the wares, and 
eventually succeeded in saving the now well- 
nigh drowned man. 

It is not often that anyone can get 
before the men of our sea guard, who are as 
daring as they are expert in effecting re.scues 
from wrecked vessels. A particularly smart 
and ])lucky act of the kind was performed by 
Goastguardsman William Henner on the 
occasion of the wreck of the Spanish ss. 
Ma/iano, at Sunderland, on the 23rd of April. 
The ennv of the stranded vessel did nqt under¬ 
stand the working of the life-saving apparatus; 
and Henner volunteered to be hauled off in 
the breeches-buoy to the wreck, where, after 
making the gear fast, he sent the crew of 
twenty-two hands and the pilot ashore, and 
then followed himself, being the last to leave 
thevessel. Hennerwasawarded abr^ze medal 
by the Board of Trade for his valorous deed. 










The End of Santa Claus. 

By James Workman. 



]NE Christmas Eve, during the 
American Civil War, a young 
girl,* named IClsie Mackenzie, 
living in a solitary house 
within a few miles of the 
winter quarters of a large 
I'ederal army, was ga/.ing with flushed 
chei'ks and sparkling eyes at a letter which 
she had just keen rea<ling. Even yet she 
could hardly Believe the good tidings it con¬ 
tained, or convince 
herself that the 
haunting fear 
which hail made 
life almost tin 
ciuluralile to her 
had really passed 
away. 

When her bro¬ 
ther's young wife 
dii d she had come 
to live with him in 
o r d i' r to take 
iliarge of the 
house and child¬ 
ren, and for a yisir 
or so her existence 
hail been monoto¬ 
nously uneventful. 

Then she was sud¬ 
denly placed in a 
situation which 
oviwwhelmed her 
with grief anrl 
despair. 

Some weeks be¬ 
fore her firother John had 
been arrested on suspicion of 
being a spy in the pay of the 
Confederates, and ar-aised of 
su|)plying diem with informa¬ 
tion regirding the ’numbers 
and movimients of the Federal 
forces, together with plans of 
portant fortiucatiorw. He h.id 
by court - martial, and the circumstantial 
evidence brought agaitist hitn had proved 
■SO convincing, when e-ombined with the 
statetnenU of one witness in particular, 
that he hau *been promptly found guilty 
and condemned to death. Fortunately he 
had contrived to escape shortly before the 



several im- 
becn tried 


time fixed for his exccutton, and had been 
in hiding itt the neighbourhood Sver since, 
occasionally sending a letter or message to 
his sister by a young man tiamcd Seth 
tVilkiirs. 

The employment of Seth had from the 
first filled her with dismay. She had never 
liked or trusted him. and had latterly sus- 
| iccted him of cherishing feelmgs towards her¬ 
self which made the thought of being placed 
under an obliga¬ 
tion to him (-x- 
tremvly distasteful 
to her. Neverthe¬ 
less, her anxiety 
for her brother’s 
safety had forced 
her to appear as 
gracious and 
friendly as [lossi- 
ble, though his 
manner had grown 
so offensively 
familiar that it 
was with difficulty 
she could conceal 
her alarm and 
indignation. 
Finally, what .she 
had so long 
dreaded had hap- 
pi'iied that very 
day. 

•Sc'th had come 
to inform her that 
John had con¬ 
trived to secure a 
passage on an 
Englisli .shipunder 
ci r<' 11 Ill stances 
which ))romiscd 
him an excellent 
chance of escape; 
but before leaving the neighbourhood he was 
coming that night to say •* good-bye ” to her 
and the children. With an ill-concealed sneer 
at such a proof of parental fondness, Seth 
added that John had contrived to procure a few 
toys and sweets lor the children, and wished 
her to see that they hung up their stockings 
as usual. He knew that they would be 
anxiously expecting the coming of Santa 
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Claus, and he could not bear to think that 
(he poor little things should he disappointed, 
especially as it would probably be the last 
tiiiK^ he would see them for many a weary 
year. 

Hut .Seth had lingered behind after deliver¬ 
ing his message, and, after hinting very 
broadly that he expected some reward for 
his services, had ended by bluntly asking her 
to becoiiK! his wife. He had even .sugge.sted 
that he was in a position to make things very 
unpleasant for her, brothia if she refused to 
do so. It seemed so cruel, so contemptible, 
to take advantage of her helplessness that 
she had confronted him with white face and 
flashing eyes and told him in the most 
vigorous language at Ikt command just 
preci.sely what she thought of him and his 
proposal. Her .scorn and contenija had stung 
him to the (piick, and he h,ad gone away in a 
paro.xysrn of rage, threatening that she should 
pay dearly for lier treatment of him. 

'I'lien the letler had arrived. A man had 
ridden up to tlu' door after nightfall, thrust 
it silently into her hand, and galloped away. 
She had ojrened it with trembling fingers, fear¬ 
ing that it might contain news of her brother’s 
capture, and had read it with eyes so dim with 
happy tears that she could hardly decipher 
the words. It was a full confession of guilt 
by the witness whose evidence had led to 
her brother's conviction. He had escaiied 
acrrrss the Canadian border, and now that 
he was assured of his own safety he 
attempted to make some reparation for his 
infamous conduct by confessing the truth. 
After advancing proofs which established 
Mackenzie’s innocence beyond the possibility 
of doubt, he concludtal by urging her to see 
the general in command at once in order to 
get the sentence of the court martial revoked, 
as otherwkse her brother might be summarily 
executed if captured by the Fedcrals. 

“ .'\ye, that I will,” she exclaimed, gaily. 
“ I’ll saddle I’rincc and go at once.” 

'I’hen for a moment she hesitated. She 
hail foutrd some excuse to send tiway every¬ 
one about the housi' exceiit the children, who 
were asleci) Ujistairs. Would it be safe to 
leave them ? Well, she must risk it -—she. 
must ri.sk everything for John’s .sake. At 
that very moment .Seth might be concocting 
some vile scheme to entrap him. Shudder¬ 
ing at the thought, she hurried to the stable 
and saddled I’rince, a line black horse, swift 
and strong and suie-fotrted, and devoted to 
his little mistress. 

“You must do your best to-night, dear 
Prince,” she sti'd, fondly stroking his velvet 


muzzle as she led him out. “ We must get 
to the camp and back before John comes, 
and bring him word that he’s (juite safe and 
needn’t sail for England or hide away any 
more. We .shall have a merry Christmas, 
after all, Prince, and T thought to-day we 
should never be merry again.” 

She left him for a moment and ran up¬ 
stairs to brush with her soft lips the cheeks 
of the little .sleepers. A dump ro.se in her 
throat as she glanced at their stockings hang¬ 
ing at the foot of the bed. 

“ It was like John to rcmemlier that they 
would expect Santa Claus to come to-night,” 
she thought to herself “ Dear old fellow, 
how kind ho is to them. I’m .sure they’ll 
be (piite safe. They’re fast asleep, and they 
won’t wake u|) till the morning, and then 
what a surprise will be in .store for thorn.” 

She slipped noiselessly downstairs, and 
closed the hou.so door behind her, but she 
did not lock it lest John might come during 
her absence and be unable to get in. In 
another moment she was in the .saddle, 
riding at full speed in the direction of the 
cam[» The black horse needed neither 
whip nor spur. At a word and a caress from 
his rider he dashed gallantly away. The 
hard ground rang with the swift clattering of 
his hoofs as he swept at a tireless gallop 
along the dark and silent road. Ivlsie's heart 
beat high with joy and hope as she thought 
of the liairpy meeting with her brother, and 
the delighted shouts of the children when 
thi^y welcomed their father in the morning. 

“ Halt I ” suddenly cried a voice when she 
had left the house a mile or two behind her. 
•She reined in, to find herself confronted by ,a 
party of Federal soldiers, the iirst outpost, as 
she suj)|)Osed, of the camp. 

“ Just see who ic is, lieutenant,” said the 
officer in command. 

'I'he lieutenant took a lantern from one 
of the men and, holding it above his head, 
gazed with astonishment at lilsie’s slim, 
girli.sh figure, the sweet, irale, half-ehildish 
face, and the gre)' eyes that looked appeal¬ 
ingly into his. It w.as in a very gentle voice 
that h(! inijuired where*she was going. She 
told him briefly that she wished to see the 
general, and begged to be allowed to pass. 

“ It’s a young lady wh» is going to see the 
general, sir,” he said, turning to the older 
officer. 

“ Very well, let her pass,” said the taurtam, 
impatiently. The lieutenant stepped b.ick 
with a smiling salute, and lilsic galloped 
thankfully on. 

The captain examined his watch by the 
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li^lil of tho hiiilcni. “ ('omc, coim-,’’ lie saitl, 
inilahly, "we nuist iiiovi.: nioro (luickly, or 
the fellow' will .slip Ihrough oiir liiij;en; 
after all.” 

“ Yes, .siiv’unwi'O'd the lieutenant, nieehani 
eally. lie was still thinking of the jnelty 
pale face, and the ap]iealing eyes that had 
looked into his for a nioinent, and then 
vanished into the daikness, wondering who 
the brave little girl eoiild he who was riding 
.along the dark road by her.self, and what 
she could po.ssibly want with the general at 
that late hour of the night. In the mean¬ 
while he was keeping ste[) with the soldiers 
who were inarching rapidly towards the 
house which Elsie had left so short a time 
before ; for tlie fact was that Srrth Wilkins, 
in the estreniity of tiis rage and disafipoint- 
ment, I’ad turned informer, and that the 
eapt .in was on Ws way to arrest Mackenzie, 
with stii''i orders to carry out the sentence 
of the court niartial without a moment’s 
iinnec .s.s iiy deiay. And Elsie, still uncon¬ 
scious of tiie dreadful truth, was riding gaily 
to the general’s quarters, glowing with jtiy 
to think that her brother would soon be 
proved innocent, and confident that he was 
now safe ffom all danger. 

Presently the captain halted, and waited 
for the appearance of Seth, who had gone on 


before to watch the house and di.scover 
whether Mackenzie had arrivetl. 

Corporal Malone sidled u|) to the lieu¬ 
tenant, who was standing a little apart from 
the rest. 

“Is it true that the man’s a spy, sir?” he 
asked, in a low voice. 

“ Yes, no donht of it. He wa.s caught 
some weeks ago, tried by court-martial, and 
r-ondemned to death, but he managed to 
escajie a few minutes liefore he was to be 
executed.” 

“ .'Ml, well, there’s some /if the boys 
wouldn't be .sorry if he was to do it again, 
sir.” 

“ How’s that?” 

“Well, you see that Seth Wilkins that 
informed against him was after tollin’ the 
boys that the poor man w.as coming to .see 
the childer, to put things in their little 
nockings, it being Chri.stmas Eve, and sure 
they thought ’twas a dirty trick to take advan¬ 
tage of him coinin’ on such an errand, sir.” 

“ W't’ve nothing to do with that,” an¬ 
swered the lieutenant, coldly ; "we’ve simply 
got to obey orders. Hush! Who’s that?” 

A dark figure was coming swiftly and 
noiselessly along the rc..id from the direction 
of the house, peering cautiously to right and 
left as he advanced. 
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“ Is that you, \Vilkins ? ” asked the captain, 
softly. 

“Yes, captain.” 

“ Has he come yet ? ” 

“ I reckon not. I’ve been prowling around 
here since nightfall, but I haven’t seen any 
sign of him yet.” 

“ Is there anyone in the house?” 

“Nobody^but the children, and I guess 
they’re asleep. His sister .sent everyone else 
right away when she heard ho was coining, 
and a while back she rode off helter-skelter 
herself. I’m just a Bit afraid that she may 
have found out where he was likely to lie, 
and have gone to warn him.” 

“ Rode a black horse—eh ? ” asked the 
captain. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then it’s all right. We met her on the 
road. She was going to .see the general, 
prolwbly to ask him to pardon her brother. 
She might as well ask him to give her the 
moon ; but it’s a good job she's out of the 
way, poor girl. We should have had no end 
of trouble with her if she’d lieen here.” 

Then he turned to the lieutenant and 
ordered him to post the men round the 
house so that it would be impossible for 
Mackenzie to pass without being challenged. 
The young officer silently obeyed. He was 
thinking with infinite pity of the lonely 
little figure galloping towards the general’s 
quarters, no doubt imagining, woman like, 
that tears and prayers would induce the 
grim old soldier to pardon a convicted spy. 
He had previously had little relish for the 
business in hand, but now it had become 
odious to him. Still, he mechanically 
obeyed his orders, and returned to report 
that he had done so. As the minutes 
dragged slowly by, and there was still no 
sign of Mackenzie, the captain grew more 
and more impatient. 

“ Ijook here, Jackson,” he said, at last, to 
the lieutenant, “ I think you’d better go and 
investigate. Tin afraid the fellow must have 
managed to slip past us in the dark. Clan’t 
spare you any men. 'I'here are too few to 
watch the place as it is, but 1 guess you can 
take care of yourself. If you see anything 
.susjiicious you can come back and let us 
know, and if you want any help just hlaze 
away with your revolver, and we’ll close in at 
once.” 

“ Very well, sir,” answered the lieutenant, 
I* and advanced cautiously towards the house. 

‘ It was quite dark except for a light burning 
•ip an upper room. After moving softly round 
the house, and meeting with no suspicious 


sight or .sound, he opened the front door and 
stepped inside. He paused a moment, but 
the intense silence was unbroken, and he 
closed the door softly behind him and stole 
u|)stairs. As he reached the landing he 
oirserved a faint light shining beneath a door 
opposite. Creeping stealthily towards it, he 
turned the handle quickly and slipped in, a 
finger on thi- trigger of his revolver, ready to 
fire or leap at lire throat of the spy if he 
found him within. But a glance told him 
that he was not there, and ,he felt a sudden 
twinge of shame at the sight that confronted 
him. A lamp stood on a table at the foot of the 
bed, in which two little children lay fast asleep, 
their arms about each other’s necks, the brown 
and golden curls that framed the tiny, rose- 
lliished, dimpled faces intermingling on the 
))illow. At the foot of the hed, .seeming to 
the big soldier pathetically small, hung two 
diminutive stockings, patiently waiting for 
the coming of Santa ('Ians. 

due of the children, the tiny girl with the 
golden hair, moved uneasily, and Iregan to 
rub her eyes. ’The lieutenant, sis-foot one in 
his stoejvings, .slunk in a panic beiiind a 
curtain on the opposite wall, feelipg as mean 
as though he were a burglar who had come 
to steal the s|ioon.s. The curtain hung in 
front of a cupboard evidently used :is a 
wardrobe, for a number of little garments 
were hanging from books on the walls. 
There was a rent in the curtain nearly on a 
level with his eyes, so that though completi ly 
hidden hitnself he could see all that went on 
in the room. 

The child gradually awoke and sat up, 
glanced at the empty stockings, and then 
began energetically to shake her little com¬ 
panion into wakefulness. , 

“Dick,” she said, imperiously, “wake 
up 1 Doesn’t you hear me? Wake up 1 ” 

The boy, who was, perhaps, a year or two 
older, half opened his eyes that were heavy 
with sleep, and then prom|ttly closed them 
again. 

“ It ain’t time to get up yet,” he murmured. 
“ Don’t bother me. Tm sleepy.” 

But the little girl, who htjd evidently a very 
decided will of her own, shook him still more 
energetically. 

“ You’s got to wake up,”,she exclaimed. 
“Santa Claus hasn’t come. S’pose he isn’t 
cornin’.” 

“ Eh ? ” rejoined Dick, sitting up with a 
blank look at the empty stockings. “Oh, 
it’ll be all right in the morning,•you’ll see. 
What’s the good of botherin’ about Santa 
Claus. There isn’t no Santa Claus.” 
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“There isn’t no Santa Claus ! ” exclaimed 
the little girl, in a shocked voice. 

“No. Auntie told me to-day as there 
isn’t.” 

“ I don’t b’lieve it.” 

“ Well, she s.iy.s so, anyway. She says it’s 
dad us comes after we’re a.sleep and puts 
things in our stockings. 1 thought she was 
only funnin’, but she said .she w.asn’t; and 
she cried and said we didn’t know how 
good he was to us. And I’m going to ask 
dad when he come.s back whether he isn’t, 
really and truly, Santa Claus his own self. 
’Cause, if he is, 1 want to thank him for all 
the things he’s brought us other Christ- 
masses. I want to do it real bad.” 

The little girl solemnly debated the matter 
in her'own mind for some time. The idea 
that there was no Santa Claus had com- 
irletely bewildered hi.r. To her infant mind 
it seemed almost sacrilege to doubt bis exist- 
eme. Itut presently her eyes began to 
sparkle roguishly. 

“Oh, Dick, what T we was to lie awake, 
and keep (luite still, and see if it was dad ? ” 
she exclaimed, eagerly. 

“ ,\ll right,” said Dick, sleepily, “ let’S.” 

The little girl clapped her hands excitedly. 

“ .And what if it was, and he thought we 
was aslee)), and all at once we’d call out: 
‘ ,A Merry Christmas, .Santa Claus ! ’ And 
then we’d jump up, and kiss him, and hug 
him, for all the nice things he'd put in our 
stockings. Wouldn’t it be fun ?” 

“ W'ell, let’s do it,” .said Dick. “ Only we 
must close our eyes and pretend to be asleep. 


or perhaps he’ll just peep in at the door and 
won’t come in.” 

'I'he tired eyes closed willingly, the weary 
little heads nestled together on the pillow, 
and in five minutes the small con.spirators 
were fast asleep. 

The lieutenant had remained perfectly 
still, .scarcely daring to Irreathe while the 
children were speaking. He gave a sigh of 
relief when their regular breathing* told him 
they Were asleej). 'J’he conver.sation of the 
quaint little cixaatures h.ad deeply moved 
him. During the past h»ur tlie spy seemed 
to have changed his identity. lie was no 
longer a treacluaous enemy, who, according 
to the laws of war, might be hunted down 
like a wild be.ist, and shot or hung without 
serupU: or remorse. He was the brother 
of the swiet-faced girl he had met on the 
road, the father of tlie little children sleeping 
peacefully in each other’s arms. 'I'o take his 
life in cold blood settmed no longer an act of 
justice, but a crime. 

What was that? Surely it was a faint 
sound from below, the almost inaudible click 
of the latch as the outei door was stealthily 
opened. Yes, there it was again. The 
lieutenant had no doubt wliat it meant. Hy 
some means the spy had evaded the sentries 
and was entering the house. A jrang of pity 
stabbed the young officer like a knife. Every 
instant he expected to hear a rifle-shot ring 
out, or the shouts of the soldiers as they 
rushed from their hiding-places. The stairs 
crtxiked faintly. He was coming up. Then 
the door opened slowly and noiselessly, and 
a face tippeared at the widen¬ 
ing aiierture, a thin, clean¬ 
shaven face, with large dark 
like: those of the little 
boy upon the bed. 'I’he lieu¬ 
tenant had seen it before. It 
was the face of the*spy. 
(llancing carefully about the 
room, and finding it 
apirarcntly unoccupied 
(.‘xcept by the sleeping 
children, he advanced to 
the foot of the b(>d and 
stood looking wistfully at 
the curly heads nestling 
side by side on the 
pillow. Presently he 
turned reluctantly away, 
and unstrapping a knap¬ 
sack he r.arried on his 
back ’iroduced a skip¬ 
ping-rope, a diminutive 
doll with an immense 
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halo of yellow hair, a box of tin soldiers, 
a wooden sword, and several small packages 
which would no doubt be a source of gleeful 
curiosity when eager little fingers unfastened 
them in the morning. He was thrusting the 
yellow-haired doll into the little girl’s stocking 
when his eyes, roaming like a wild animal’s 
ceaselessly afiout the room, rested on the 
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one to the other,' “ you’ve got him, 
’'didj^tenant i*’ 

^^es, sir,” rejoined the lieutenant, 
lillMly. “ Wc were going down (juietly, 
to waken the youngsters.” 
captain glanced at the sleeping 
mVdren, and turned (juickly away. 

“ Very wi^ll,” he said, “ come along.” 

In anollier moment they were outside the 
house, where the soldiers, in response to a 
low whistle front the captain, immediately 
surrounded them. 'I’hen they marched 
swiftly in the direction of the camp, hut 
halted again a ft;w hundred yards away from 
the house. ;\ couple of candles were lit, 
and stuck, three or four feet aitart, on a 
fence that bordered the road, the prisoner 
being jrl.aeed between them with his back 
against the hm e. ’The men formed a line 
.a few yards away, the butts of their rifles 
n-sting on tln|,ground. The eaiitaiu stepped 
aside and drew out his watch. 

“I'll giw von five minutes,” he saiti, and 
stood waiting with the watch in liis hand. 

. .And as he stood there counting the flying 
seconds b'.lsie was galloping madly back in 
an agony of despair, straining her c*rs for 
the crash of the rifles that would tell her she 
had come too late. glance at the letter 
had convinceii the general ol her brother’s 
innocence, and tliough he thought it would 
be cruel not to prepare her for the worst by 
telling her that a party had been sent to 
arrest .Mackenzie, he had hastily scribbled 
an order for his release and undertaken to 
dispatch it without an insfatit's delay. But 
I'.lsic scarcely heard him. Half frantic with 
grief and anguish she caught up the onler, 
and, rushing off, leajil into the saddle and 
rode furiously away. 

• In the meantime a tragic silence had fallen 
upon the group in the roadway. So pro- 
• found was the stillness that the ticking of the 
ca|itain’s watelr was almost painfully audible. 
The men glanced furtively at each other, and 
there was a perceptible movement among 
them that for a. moment silenced the ticking 
of thi. wiitch. The captain glanced tow'ards 
'them with an impatient frown, and Ihey grew 
•Still ag.iin. * 

But a uiomcnt lali.'r they could hear in 
the distance the swill trampling of a horse’s 
hoofs, fiiiol and fiir away at first, but growing 
louder with such rapidity that it was clear 
the approaching rider was urging the flying 
.horse to its utmost •speed. The captain 
grotine(lj,iiiwardly as he looked an.xiously at 
his walgh. ^je knew instinctively who it 
was that was coming; and she would come, 
VoL xx.—S 3 . 
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poor child, just in tim6 to witness her 
brother’s execution. 

A few yards away stood the lieutenant, 
listening, sick at heart with pity, to the sound 
of the a|)proaeliing hoofs. He shuddered af 
the thought of the girl’s anguish and de.sfiair f 
when she arrived to find her brother lying 
dead, and would eheeifully have faced any 
risk had it lain in his power to be of service 
to her. But he was helpless,* could do 
nothing to jirevent or even postpone the 
execution, lie glanced involuntarily at the 
men standing stiffly in f*ont of the pri.soncr, 
and could see that they were little less moved 
than he. But, whatever their feelings might 
lie, he knew that the captain’s orders would 
be implicitly obeyed. 

“ I'our miimlcs gone,” muttered the cap¬ 
tain, and now lie held the watch nearer and 
J,|fe|it his eyes on the dial. 

At that moment the lieutenant started, as 
though ail idea had suddenly occurred to 
him, ami moving towards C.'oriioral Malone, 
who was standing at the end of the line, 
whisjicred .something into his ear. The 
corporal's gloomy face instantly brightened. 
He slightly turned his head to the man next 
him, his lips moving, though the words he 
uttered were ioaudihle. Some silent message 
appeanxl to pass swiftiv along the line. Then 
the liiulen.ant stepped hurriedly forward as 
I hough to .adjust the wick of one of the 
..candles. .As he reliiriied to his |)laco he 
[Kissed I'losc to Mackenzie, and paused 
for .an inslaiU as lie did so. To the 
.soldiers, who wen: watching him curiously, 
Mackenzie seemed to give an .almost imiier- ' 
ccjitihle nod. .A monienl later-the line of 
hlaek-inouthed hanels was pointed at the 
dark figure against the fence. The clattering 
hoofs were coming round a bend of the road, 
not fifty yards away. The caiitain thrust the 
watch li.ack in his pocket. • 

‘■I'ire:” 

(,'rash went the rifles, and when the smoke ' 
cleared .away Mackenzie was lying on the 
ground. convulsive shudder seemed to 
shake the [iroslrate body, and then it lay ; 
motionless. 

Almost at the same moment, foam-flecked 
and reeling, the black horse dashed up, and , 
IClsie, with white, wild, horror-stricken face, 
threw herself out of the saddle and ran * 
towards the captain, waving a paper in her, * 
hand. 

“ .Stop, stop,” she cried, “ 1 have brought I 
an order from the general to-” ‘ 

And then she .suddenly stood *motionle«% ‘. 
the words frozen, on her lips at the sighty^ 
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of the dark figure lying so still upon the 
ground. 

“Oh,” she cried, suddenly, “you have killed 
him. Oh, Cod forgive you, you have killed 
him. 'Pile general gave me an order for his 
relea.se. He was innocent—and—and you 
have killed him.” 

'Phe [laper fluttered out of her hand and 
fell at tlie captain’s feet, and she sank on the 
ground befiide her brother, covering her face 
with her hands and sobbing hysterically. 


the world than this should have happened,” 
continued the captain ; “ but it’s done, and 
can’t be undone. 'Phe poor fellow’s dead, 
and we can’t bring him to life again.” 

“Well, I—I don’t know about that, sir,” 
stammered the lieutenant. “'Phe fact,is 
that 1 —he—that is to say, we- - 

He stoiiped suddenly, while the men 
tittered convulsively, and the captain stared 
at him under the impression that he had 
temporarily taken leave of his senses. 
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The captain picked up the paper and 
hurriedly glanced at it. He tried vainly to 
conceal his agitation as he turned to the 
lieutenant. 

“'Phis is a bad business, Jackson,” he 
muttered, “'Phe girl’s right. 'Phe poor 
fellow was innocent, after all.” 

He looked at the sobbing girl and groaned. 
He would have been considerably puzzled 
if he had looked at the lieutenant instead. 
'Phe young officer seemed to be in a state 
of almost ludicrous embarrassment. Several 
times he glanced appealingly at Corporal 
' Malone, but that worthy veteran was gazing 
^te.vdfastly at his boots and feebly scratching 
tb# b.vck of his head. 

“ I’d rather have lost everything I have in 


“ The simple fact is, sir,” exclaimed the 
lieutenant, desperately, “ that he isn t dead.” 

“ Isn’t dead ? ” cried the captain, glaring at 
the unfortunate subaltern, and then at the 
grinning faces of the men. “Isn’t dead?” , 
“No, sir; 1- you see, I couldn’t gel lho.se 
youngsters and—and the girl out of my mind 
—and- and so I told the men to fire high, 
and I believe they - they did so. 1 hen I 
gave the poor chap a hint to fall down as if 
he were dead, but I T bt;jieve he isn’t.” 

It was no longer possible to doubt that he 
was very far from being dead, for having 
heard what passed he, had risen to his feet, 
and was holding Elsie, who was half laughing 
and half crying with joy, in his &rms. 

For several moments the captain stood 



































sponges. 

By Frki) Westbury. 


RF-KCE is at the present day 
the most prolific country in 
tin; supply of sfKjnges, those 
essentially modern and most 
indispensable assistants to 
cleanliness. ^d'igina is the 
centre of the sponge trade. Next in import¬ 
ance comes Hydra, in the fireek Arebi|)elago, 
and Symi and Calymnos, in the Turkish 
Archipelago. But it* is characteristic of our 
race, and pleasing to note, that the .sponge 
trade in that particular corner of the glolre 
is ruled by Englishmen. 

Mr. R. Cresswell, the founder of the house 
of Cresswell Brothers and Schmitz, the prin 
cipal firm engaged in the sponge industry, 
was undoubtedly one of those men who have 
done so much to spread our inlluence in 
outlandish [larts, and that, let it be said, 
through sheer |)luck and energj'. 

To start with, a fleet of sponge-fishers had 
to be organized, and we see in our first 
illustration a sponge-boat, showing the diver 
just rising to the surface; on the left of the 
picture some men are in the act of drawing 
out the proceeds of the diver’s work. It is 
a small net, well filled with sponges. The 
two relief divers are seated at the stern. The 
air-pump is worked by the men nt:ar the 


mast, while the life-line or signal-rope is held 
by the man in the bows. 

When Mr. R. Cresswell first started in 
business he knew but little of the elements 
which, put together, form the Creek as a 
whole. He thought that it would be in keep¬ 
ing with English iirinciples of commercial 
methods if the fishing were done system¬ 
atically. 

With that idea he fitted out a large 
brig, which, by the way, he named the 
Cressi.vcH. The Oreik fishermtai, however, 
did not fall in with British methods. 
They preferred to remain independent and 
lake all risks upon themselves ; they did not 
I'are to work for a pre arranged salary or 
wage. Needless to add, Mr. (ircsswell was 
glad to fall in with their views, and the 
reason why will be found in what follows. 

When these good peojile were paid regu¬ 
lar wages sponges became correspondingly 
scarce at the bottom of the .sea, although the 
salaries fell due just the same. At their own 
nxjuest, however, Mr. Cresswell organized 
a new system which worked out to payment 
by result. Strange to say, ‘sponges were 
found almost everywhere they poured in Iry 
the thousand. The new rule had evidently 
affected the sjronge growing power to a 
t r e in e n d o u s 
extent; catches 
stK.'h as were little 
dreamt of form¬ 
erly were brought 
up from those 
unknown depths 
where some time 
before no sponges 
could he found. 

The sponge 
fishery in Tunis 
is most active 
in the months 
of December, 
January, and Feb¬ 
ruary, as, during 
the other seasons, 
the spot where 
the sponges are 
ibund is cover¬ 
ed with dense 
masses of sea¬ 
weed. The tem¬ 
pests qf November 
and December 
clear away the 
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latter, and allow the isponges to be seen. 
The fishery has, however, two seasons—one 
commencing in March and finishing in 
November; the other occupying the rest of 
the year. In the summer .season the produc¬ 
tion is small, because diving apparatus 
is then necessary, and . can only be 
employed where there is a rocky or other 
firm bottom; but the Arabs search along 
the coasts, feeling for the sponges with 
their feet beneath the masses of tangled 
weeds, those 
which they find 
being generally 
of an inferior 
kind, as iht:y 
cannot go into 
any depth of 
water. The sue- 
eess of the work 
of sponge "get¬ 
ting depends 
ii|)On the sea 
being calm, ;nid 
there are not 
more than forty 
or fifty (lays 
during t h e 
winter scasou 
w h i e It a r e 
favoiirabht. 

In our mtxl 
illustration we 
sei- a ninnber of 
(Ireek sponge 
fishermen pack¬ 
ing their catch 
for the I .ondon market. 'I’he finding, wash¬ 
ing and drying, and packing of sponges in 
these islands is presided over by Mr. G. H. R. 
Rrown, the agent of Messrs. Cresswcll, who is 
the only luiglishman resident at the sponge 
fisheries. His father founded the jdvgina 
station, and it is significant to state that more 
sponges are now imported to England from 
that |)ort than from any other. 

A large stock (.'f sponges is kept in London. 
In Red l.ion Squa>-e, the head-ejuarters of 
Messrs. Gresswell, there are enough sponges 
to .sU) olv the whol^ of the Unitetl Kingdom 
for consi(J((rably over a year. .Sponges are 
re-exported from here to every corner of the 
earth, thus proving that other countries 
cannot excel England in this particular 
branch of trade., 

The diver goes down either in diving-dress, 
or stripped. The latter is carried down 
by c broadj flat stone of marble of about 
251b. in weight, which he holds at arms’ 


length in front of him, and which he uses 
to guide his flight, to protect his head when 
he first strikes, and to keep him down 
when he walks on the bottom, E'ifteen to 
twenty fathoms is the average depth ; but for 
depths beyond this up to forty fathoms, which 
are reached in the Mediterranean, more 
preparation is necess.ary. The man, standing 
in the boat, inflates his chest to the utmost 
for about ten minutes, and when, the blood 
is thoroughly oxygenated by this means he 
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seizes the stone and ]>lnngcs headlong into 
the sea. 

'I'he tremendous pressure of the water, at 
a depth of even fifteen fathoms, is such as to 
cause bleeding .at the nose anti mouth when 
divers begin the season, and onjy the most 
expert attempt greater depth. Two minutes 
is the usual duration of the dive, and three 
and a half the utmost extent of endurance. 

The skin of the shoulders is, in habitual 
divers, burnt off by the action of the sutf!:; 
and salt water, and the hair is of a greenish or ' 
greenish-brown tint during the summer, return¬ 
ing to its natural,colour only in the winter*., 
time, after diving has ceased to be profitable. ' 
Each diver has a net bag hanging down in • 
front, and held in place by a cord extending'-:; 
around the neck. Into this he puts the 
sponges as he pulls them from the bottom^; 
and when it is full, or before, in case he hw; 
remained too long upon die bottom, he jerksi 
the rope and is quickly pulled to the surfacEr, 
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“ Like the coral fishers, who never allow 
anyone to accompany them or to witness 
their fishing operations,sponge-divers are very 
exclusive in the matter of curious visitors. 
My cousin, Mr. G. H. R. Brown, of yKgina,” 
says Mr. Cresswell, “is, I 
believe, the only English¬ 
man who has been 
through an entire season 
of sponge-(living with tlie 
Greeks themselves. The 
reason for his being ac¬ 
corded the privilege^how- 
ever, is not far to seek. 

He has always lived 
amongst them, and is re¬ 
garded as a blood-brother. 

Moreover, they will work 
for him at a nominal 
rate, whereas their zeal 
for an ordinary English 
employtT would be con¬ 
spicuously absent. It thus 
happens that we can 
own and fit out boats 
successfully which in 
former times would have 
caused us great loss. 

“ We should like to 
point out,” said my in 
formant, “ that these men are well aw.are of the 
harelships and dangers of the diving traile. 
They undertake their task entirely of their 
own free will, or, I should add, of nect'ssity. 
'i'heir native islands tire very bare. Agri¬ 
culture is in its most primitive state, hence 
the inhabitants are only loo glad to revert 
to sponge - fishing for a 
living. 



A JKKA.SLklC OK THE 
AU'tl.T 


trawling system in J the North Sea, and 
^ftgina is our Grimsby of the sponge trade. 

“Our divers have made some queer 
finds,” continued Mr. Cre.sswell; “ for 
instance, we have in our posse.ssion some 
remarkable amphora?, 
which date as far back 
as 200 it.c. They are 
the envy of lovers of 
antitiuity, and needless 
to .add are also extremely 
valuable.” 

^V'e reproduce one of 
these wine-jars. It is 
beautifully shapitd, and 
w o 11 d er f u 11 y incrusted 
with liny shells of every 
hue ■— marvellous de- 
sign.s, which only Nature 
can invent and pro¬ 
duce. ('rowned with the 
halo of antiquity, this 
find forms a subject of 
interest and wonderment 
sufticient to be treateil 
alone and sc|Kirately by 
.some expert and lover of 
the fine arts of ancient 
Greece. _ It is interest¬ 
ing to note how, ntgard- 
le.ss of the imtililuile of shells and other 
inhabitants, these relics of ancient times 
have been niimopolized to a great estent 
by beautiful sponges, which have chosen 
their birth-place on the very edge of the grace¬ 
ful curves, modelled no doubt by some great 
expert many centuries ago. A beautiful 
mass of white coral with 
a s])onge atttiched. to 
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“ The summer fisliing 
begins shortly after Easter 
and ends about October 
or November, according 
to the state of the 
weather. From Novem¬ 
ber to the end of March 
the winter fishing is in 
full swing. 

“ In summer the boats 
go out hundreds of miles 
from their native shores, 
but in winter the fisher¬ 
men do • not venture far 
out, and only dive in 
Comparatively shallow 
waters. 'As a matter of 
fact, .the sponge - fishi ng 
, Sect is insmaged on much 
the saine lines as the 


it h.as also been photo- 
grtqihed ; unfortunately, 
however, the picture gives 
but a faint idea of the, 
rriagnifieent handiwork 
of Nature in her most 
graceful mood. 'J'his 
particular piece of coral 
was found by sjtonge- 
divers near Tiirk’s Island, 
Bahamas, West Indies. 

This brings, us to an¬ 
other epiarter of this wide 
world .where sponges are 
also found in profusion 
— the great sponging 
grounds wliich lie to the 
east, west, and south of 
New Provifience. Here 
about 500 vessefe are 



MILK-WHITE CORAL SHOWING SPONGE IN 
ORIGINAL POSITION. 
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coiisi.inlly cnniigL'd in the Iradc, 3,000 men 
fiiiil employment, and thiongh it ^,20,000 to 
^,30,000 sterling is aetnally eiiriilatj;d and 
spent in the Colony. Although ofteti far 
from the shore, and at a depth of 20ft., 
40ft., or even (loft., the s|)onge may easily he 
descried through the trans|)arnit waters on 
the ele.'ir, sandy Itottotn, from which they 
are raked or grapjtled up. 

Sitntiy l''lorida is atiother centre of 


the sponge 
trade, and we 
have here two 
pictures of great 
interest. They 
are different 
views of divers 
landing their 
prize on the 
qitaj. They 
show how 
sponges are 
landed a ti d 
counted by the 
officials in 
charge. In both 
ctises they are 
the result of a 
week’s effort, 
and the crews 
are pleased at 
their work. 

It) Creek 
waters divers 
arc allowed to perform their dtities either with 
or without diving apparatus. Iti the West 
Indies, however, the diving apfKiratits is not 
allowed. Tliis is on a<teotmt of ihr: tremendons 
depth of tilt; waters. The coral reefs are the 
boundaries of almost immeasurable depths, 
and eon.setptetitly the use of the diving 
apjiarattis would jirove extremely dangerous. 

The next picture is a very striking one; it 
shows piles upon piles of spotiges to be 









l>KVINu Sl’ONGKS APTER SORTING AND TJOMMING—COAST OK FLORIDA- 


counted by thousands. It gives a view of 
Sponge l»and at Tarpon Sfuings, I*'lorida. 
Catches of all sizes and ([uanlities are 
brought ashore, by the fishermen, ready for 
sorting. J‘'arlht!r on we see the same sponges 
laid out to dry, a iireliminary process to their 
biiing finally shipped for Engli.sh shores. 


The last illustration of .all is a peculia' 
one. 'I'he negro sponge fishermen o 
West Bahama and Florida are taking thei' 
Sunday rest. Masses of sjionges are pilec 
up in the foreground, whilst farther back ; 
negro of splendid physiqiu; is seen preachin{ 
a sermon to his fellow-workers. 
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R. SOI, KlCrOIM.Ml), land¬ 
lord of iho Ship, sat in his 
snug bar, rising occasionally 
from his seat by the taps to 
minister to the wants of the 
customers who shared this 

pleasant retreat with him. 

Forty years at sea before the mast had 
made Mr. Retchmaid an authority on affairs 
maritime; five years in command of the 
Ship Inn, with the nearest other licensed 
house five miles off, had made him an 
autocrat. 

From Ins cushioned Windsor-chair he 

listened pompously to the conversation. 

Sometimes he joined in and took sides, and 
on these occasions, it was a foregone con¬ 
clusion that the sii'e he es))oused would win. 
No matter' lU'W reasonable the opponent’s 
argument or how gross his personalities, Mr. 
Ketchmo'd, in iiis* capacity of host, had one 
unfailing rejoinder-the man was drunk. 
When Mr. Ketchmaid had pronounced that 
oiiinion the argument was at an end. A 

nervousne.ss ,about his license—conspicuous 
at other times by its absence—would sud- 
VoL *x.-a 4 . 


dcnly possess him, and opening the little 
w'icket which gave admission to the bar, he 
would order the offender in scathing terms 
to withdraw. 

Twice recently had he found occasion to 
w'arn Mr. Ned Clark, thi; village shoemaker, 
the strength of whose head had been a boast 
in the village for many years. On the third 
occasion the indignant shoemaker was inter¬ 
rupted ill the middle of an impassioned 
harangue on free speech and bundled in the . 
road by the ostler. After this nobody was 
safe. 

To-night Mr. Ketchmaid, meeting his eye 
as he entered the bar, nodded curtly. The 
shoemaker had stayed away three days as 
a protest, atid the landlord was naturally 
indignant at such contumacy. 

“Good evening, Mr. Ketchmaid,” said the 
shoemaker, screwing up his little black eyes; 
“ just give me a small bottle o’ lemonade, if 
you please.” 

Mr. Clark’s cronies laughed, and Mr, 
Ketchmaid, after glancing at him to make 
sure that he was in ea: lesit, served biro id 
silence. 
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“ There’s one thing about lemonade,’’ said 
the shoemaker, as he sipped it gingerly; 
“nobody could say you was drunk, not if 
you drank bucketsful of it.” 

Tlrere was an awkward silence, broken 
at last l)y Mr. Clark smacking his*lips. 

“Any news since Fve been away, chaps?” 
he inquired; “or’avc you just been sitting 
round as usual listening to the extra-ordinary 
adventures»rt hat happened to Mr. Ketchmaid 
whilst a-follering of the .sea ?” 

“Truth is stranger than fiction, Ned,” said 
Mr. Peter Smith, th« tailor, lejnovingly. 

'j’he shoemaker assented. “ l!ut 1 never 
thought so till I heard some o-the things 
Mr. Ketchmaid ’as been through,” be rc 
marked. 

“Well, you know now,” said the landlord, 
shortly. 

“ And the truthfullest of your yarns arc the 
most wonderful of the lot, to my mind,” 
said Mr. Clark. 

“W’hat do you mean by the truthfullest?” 
demanded the landlord, gripping the arms of 
his chair. 

■ “ W’hy, the strangest,” grinned the shoe¬ 
maker. 

“Ah, he’s been through a lot, Mr. Ketch¬ 
maid has,” said the tailor. 

“ The truthfullest one to my mind,” said 
the shoemaker, regarding the landlord with 
spiteful interest, “is that one where Henry 
VViggett, the boatswain’s mate, ’ad his leg bit 
off saving Mr. Ketchmaid 
from the shark, and ’is 
shipmate Sam Jones, the 
nigger cook, was wounded 
stiving ’im from the South 
Sea Highlanders.” 

“ I never get tired o’ 
hearing that yarn,” said 
the affable Mr. Smith. 

“ I do,” said Mr. 

Clark. 

Mr. Ketchmaid 
looked up from his 
pipe and eyed him 
darkly ; the shoc- 
maker smiled 
serenely. 

“Another small 
bottle o’ lemonade, 
landlord,” be said, 
slowly. 

“Go and get 
^our^ lemonade 
pbpiewherc else,” said 
the bursting Mr. Ketch- 
Imaid.. 


“I prefer to ’ave-it here,” rejoined the 
shoemaker, “ and you've got to serve me, 
Ketchmaid. A licensed publican is com- 
jidled to serve people whether he likes to or 
not, else he loses of ’is license.” 

“ Not when they’re the worse for licker he 
ain’t,” said the landlord. 

“ Certainly not,” .said the .shoemaker; 
“ that’s w'hy I’m sticking to lemonade, 
Ketchmaid.” 

The indignant Mr. KeR.'hmaid removing 
the wire from the cork discharged the missile 
at the ceiling. The shoemaker took the 
glass from him and looked round with 
offensive slyness. 

“ Here’s the ’calth of Henry W'iggett what 
lost ’is leg to save Mr. Kctchmaid's life,” he 
said, unctuously. “ Also the 'calth of Sam 
Jones, who let hissilf be speared through the 
chest for the s.amc noble purpose. Likewise 
the health of Captain I’cters, who nursed 
Mr. Ketchmaid like ’is own son when 
he got knocked up doing the work of 
live men as was drowned; likewi.se the 
health o' Hick Pee, who helped Mr. 
Ketchmaifl cajiturc a (ihine.se junk full of 
pirates and killed the whole, seventeen of 

’em by- ’Ow did you say you kiljed ’em, 

Ketchmaid ? ” 

The landlord, who was busy with the taps, 
affected not to bear. 

“ Killed the whole seventeen of ’em by 
first telling ’em yarns till they fell asleep and 
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then choking ’em yith Henry Wiggett’s 
wooden leg,” resumed the shoemaker. 

“Kee—hee,” .said a haple.ss listener, ex¬ 
plosively. “ Kee—hee—kee-” 

He checked hini.sclf, suddenly, and as¬ 
sumed an air of great solemnity as the land¬ 
lord looked nis way. 

“ You’d better go ’ome, Jem .Summers," 
said the fuming Mr. Ketehmaid. “ You’re 
the worse for liker.’’ 

“ I’m not,” said Mr. Summers, stoutly. 

“ Out you go,” said Mr. Ketehmaid, 
briefly. “ You know my rule.s. I keej) a 
respectable house, and them as can’t <lrink 
in moderation are best outside.” 

“ You should stick to lemonade, Jem,” 
said Mr. ('lark. “You c.an .say what you 
like then.” 

Mr. Summers looked round for support, 
and then, seeing no pity in the landlord's eye, 
departed, wondering inwardly how he was to 
spend the remainder of the evening. The 
company in the bar ga^^ed til eaeli other 
soberly and e.si lianged whispers. 

“Understand, Ned Cilark,” said the in 
dignant Mr. Ketehmaid • “ I don’t want 
your money in this pulilic-house. ’^'ake it 
somewhere else'.” 

“ Th'ankee, but 1 prefer to eotne here,” 
said the shoern.iker, ostentatiously sip[iing his 
lemoti.ade. “ I like to listen to your tales of 
the .Sira. In a ipiietway 1 get a lot of amuse¬ 
ment out of ’em.” 

“Do you disbelieve my word,” demanded 
Mr. Ketehmaid, hotly. 

“ V\'hy, o’ course 1 do,” replied the shoe¬ 
maker ; “ we all do. You’d .see how silly 
ihpy are yourself if you only stojrired to 
think. You and your sharks!-no sh.ark 
would want to eat you unle.ss it was blind.” 

Mr. Ketehmaid allowed this gross reflection 
o'fi his personal a|)pearanee to pass unnotiired, 
and for the first of many evenings sat listen¬ 
ing in torment as the shoemaker began the 
narration of a series of events whii.'h he 
claimed had happened to a seafaring nephew. 
Many of these bore a striking resemblance to 
Mr. Keti.bmaid’s own experiences, the only 
difference being that the nephew had no eye 
at all for the ])robatiilities. 

In this fell work Mr. Clark was ahly 
assisted by the offended Mr. Summers. Side 
by side they sat and quaffed lemonade, and 
bmlesqued the iaftdlord’s autobiography, the 
only consolation afforded to Mr. Ketehmaid 
consisting in the reflection that they were 
losing a harmless pleasure in good liquor. 
Once, and opce only, they succumbed to the 
superior attractions of alcohol, and Mr. 


Ketehmaid, returning from a visit to his 
brewer at the large seaport of Burnsea, heard 
from the ostler the details of a carouse with ,: 
which he had been utterly unable to cope. 

The couple returned to lemonade the 
following night, and remained faithful to that : 
beverage until an event transpired which 
rendered further self-denial a mere foolishness. 

It was about a week later, Mr. Ketch- 
maid had just resumed his, seat after 
serving a customer, when the attention of 
all pre.sent was attracted by an odd and 
regular tapping on the brick-|)avcd passage 
outside. It stopiied at the taii-room, and 
a niunuur of voices esc.ajied at the open 
door. Then the door was clo.sod, and a loud 
penetrating voice called on the name of Sol 
Ket elnnaid. 

“(iood he-avens!” .said the amazed land¬ 
lord, half-rising from his scat and falling back 
again. ’’1 ought to know that voice.” 

“ Sol Ketehmaid,” bellowed the voice 
again ; “wdiere are you, shipmate?” 

“ Hennery Wig gett,” gasped the Jandlord, 
as a small man with ragged whiskers aj.>peared 
at tile wicket; “ it can’t be ! ” , 

The newcomer regarded him tenderly for : 
a moment without a word, and then, kicking 
open the door with an unmistakable wooden 
leg, .stimi|)ed into the bar, and gra.sfting his 
outstretched liand shook it fervently. 

“1 met Cap’ll I’eicrs in Melbourne,” 
said the stranger, as his friend pushed him 
into his own chair, and ipieslioned him 
hreatlile.ssly. “ He told me where you was.” 

“The sight o’ you. Hennery Wiggett, is 
belter to me than diamonds,” s.iid Mr. 
Kelchmnid, ecstatically. “ How did you 
get here ? ” 

“ A friend of his. Cap’ll Jones, of the 
ban pie I 'aii/s, gave me a jiassage to London,” 
said Mr. Wiggett, “and I’ve tranijied down 
from then without a penny in m^' pocket.” 

“ And Sol Ketchmaid’s glad to see you, 
sir,” said Mr. Smith, who, with the rest of the 
company, had been looking on in a state of 
great admiration. “ He’s never tired of telling , 
ns ’ow you saved him from the shark and ’ad . 
your leg bit off in so doing.” 

“I’d ’ave my other bit off for ’im, too,’* 
said Mr. Wiggett, as the landlord patted him 
affectionately on the shoulder and thrust a 
glass of spirits into his hands. “Cheerful, I : 
would. The kindest-’carted and the bravest s 
man that ever breathed, is old Sol Ketch- 
maid.” 

He look the landlord’s hand again, and ; 
squeez-ing it afleciionate’y, looked round the, 
comfortable bar with much approval. Th^. 
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began to converse in the low tones of confi¬ 
dence, and names which had figured in many 
of the landlord's stories fell continuously on 
the listeners’ ears. 

“ You never 'card anything more o’ pore 
Sam Jones, I s’pose?” said Mr. Ketchmaid. 

Mr. Wiggctt pul down his glass. 

“ I ran up ag’in a man in Rio Janeiro two 
years ago,” he said, mournfully. “ Pore old 
Sam died in ’is arms with your name upon ’is 
honest black lips.” 

“ Enough to kill any man,” muttered the 
discomfited .Mr. Cllark, looking round defiantly 
upon his murmuring friends. 

“Who is this imtty-faced swMh, Sol?” 
demanded Mr. Wiggctt, turning a fierce 
glance in the shoemaker's direction. 

“ He’s our cobbler,” said the landlord, 
“ but you don’t want to take no notice of 
’im. Nobody else docs. He's a man who 
as good as told me I’m a liar.’’ 

“Wot!” said Mr. Wiggctt, rising and 
stumping across the bar; 

“ take it back, mate. I’ve 
only got one leg, but 
nobody shall run down 
Sol wliile I can draw' 
breath. 'I'he finest sailor- 
man that ever trod a 
deck is Sol, and the best- 
’carted.” 

“ Hear, hear,” said Mr. 

Smith ; “own up as you’re 
in the wrong, Ned.” 

“When 1 was laying 
in my bunk in the fo’c’s'le 
being nursed back to life,” 
continued Mr. Wiggctt, 
enthusiastically, “who 
was it that set by my side 
’olding my ’and and tell¬ 
ing me to live for his 
sake ?—why, Sol KetiHi- 
niaid. Who was it that 
said he’d stick to me for life -why, Sol 
Ketchmaid. Who was it said that so long as 
’e ’ad a crust 1 should have first bite at it, 
and so long as ’c ’ad a bed I should ’ave first 
half of it --why, Sol Ketchmaid ! ” 

He paused to take breath, and a flattering 
murmur aro.se from his listeners, while the 
subject of his discourse looked at him as 
though his eloquence was in something of the 
nature of a surprise even to him. 

; , “ In my old age and on my beam-ends,” 

/continued Mr. Wiggett, “ I remembered them 
- ^^rds of old Sol, and I knew if I could only 
y find'ihi my troubles were over. I knew that 
* I could creep into ’is little harbour and lay 


snug. I knew that what Sol said he meant 
I lost my leg saving ’is life, and he is 
grateful.” 

“ So he ought to be,” said Mr. Clark, 
“ and I’m proud to shake ’ands with a 
hero.” 

He gripperl Mr. Wiggett’s hand, and the 
others followed suit. 'I'he wooden-legged 
man wound up with Mr. Ketchmaid, and, 
disdaining to notice that that veracious 
mariner’s grasp was somewhat limp, sank 
into his chair again and asked for a 
cigar. 

“ I.ond me the box, Sol,” he said, jovially, 
as he took it from him. “I’m going to 'and 
’em round. This is my treat, mates. Pore 
old Henry Wiggett's treat.” 

lie passed the bo.x round, Mr. Ketchmaid 
watching in helpless indignation .as the 
customers, discarding their jiipcs, thanked 
Mr. Wiggctt warmly, and helped themselves 
to a thrcciicnny cig.ai apiece, Mr. Clark 


was so particular that he spoilt at least two 
by undue pinching before he could find one 
to his satisfaction. ,, 

Closing time came all too soon, Mr. 
Wiggett, whose popularity was never for a 
moment in doubt, developing gifts to which 
his friend luad never even alluded. He 
sang comic songs in a voice which made the 
glasses rattle on the shelves, asked some 
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really clever riddles, and wound up with a 
conjuring trick which consisted in borrowing 
half a crown from Mr. Ketchmaid and making 
it pass into the pocket of Mr. I’eter Smith. 
Tliis last was perhaps not quite so satisfactory, 
as tile utmost efforts ot the tailor failed to 
discover the coin, and he went homo under 
a cloud of susi)icioii which nearly drove him 
frantic. 

“ I ’ope you’re satisfied,” said Mr. Wiggett, 
as the landlord, It.iviiig shot the bolts of the 
front door, returned to the bar. 

“You wont a bit too far,” said Mr. Ketch 
maid, shortly ; “you should ha’ boon content 
with doing wliat 1 told you to do. .And who 
asked you to 'and iqy cigars round ? ” 

“ 1 got a bit cx<aUa1,” pleaded the other. 

“ .And you forgot to tefil 'em you’re going 
to start tomorrow to live with that nioiX' of 
yours in New Zealand,” added the land¬ 
lord. 

“So 1 ilid,” said Mr. AViggett, smiting his 
forcheatl; “so 1 dill. I’m very sorry; I’ll tell 
’em to morrow night.” 

“ Mention it casual like, to morrow morn¬ 
ing,” commanded Mr. Ketchmaid, “and 
get off in the arternoon, then I’ll gi»e you 
some dinner besides the live shillings as 
arninged.’’ 

.Mr. Wiggett thanked him warmly and, 
taking a candle, witlidrew to tbi- unwonted 
luxury of clean sheets and a soft l>eil. for 
some time he lay awake in deep thought and 
then, smothering a laugh with the bed¬ 
clothes, he gave a sigh of content and fell 
asleep. 

To the landlord’s great annoyanix; his 
giK-'kt went for a walk next morning and did 
not return until the evening, when he ex¬ 
plained that he liad walked too far for his 
cgiipled condition and W'as unable to get 
back. Much .sympathy was manifested for 
him in the bar, liut in all the ixmversation 
that ensued Mr. Ketchmaid listened in vain 
for any hint of his departure. Signals were 
of no use, Mr. Wiggett merely nodding 
amiably and raising his glass in response; 
and when by considerable strtitegy he brought 
the convensation from pig-killing to niece.s, 
Mr. W ggi'tt deftly® transferred it to uncles 
and discoursed on pawnbroking. 

d’he herpless Mi. Ketchmaid suffered in 
silence, with his eje on the dock, and almost 
dancctl with impatience at the tardiness of 
his dcptirting guests. He accompanied the 
last man to the door, find then, crimson with 
rage, returned to the bar to talk to Mr. 
Wiggett. • 

“ Wot d’y’r mean by it ? ” he thundered. 


“ Mean by what, Sol ? ” inquired Mr. 
Wiggett, looking up in sur|irise. 

“ Don’t you call me Sol, ’cos I won’t have 
it,” vociferated the landlord, standing over 
him with his fist clenched. “ First thing to¬ 
morrow morning off you go.” 

“Off?” repeated the other, in amaze¬ 
ment. “Off? Whereto?” 

“.Anywhere,” said the overwrought land¬ 
lord ; “ so long as you get otit» of here, I 
don’t care where you go,” 

Mr. Wiggett, who was smoking a cigar, 
the third that evening,, laid it earcfully on 
the table by his side, and regarded him with 
tender reitroaeh. 

“ \'ou ain’t yourself, Sol,” he said, with con- 
vielion ; “don’t say anotl ei word else you 
might say tilings you’ll be sorry for.” 

His forebodings weie more than ju.stified, 
Mr. Ketehmaid indulging in a few remarks 
about his birth, (Kirentage, and character 
whieh would have shocked an East-end 
policeman. 

•“ I'irsl thing lo-monow morning -you go,” 
he cotiehided, fiercely. " I’ve a good mind 
to liirii you out now. You know the arrange¬ 
ment I made with you.” 

“ .Arrangement ! ” said the mystified Mr. 
Wiggett; “ what arrangement ? Why, 1 ain’t 
seen you for ten years and more. If it 'adn’t 
been for meeting (’ap’u Veters- 

He was interrupted by frenzied and in¬ 
coherent cxclamaiions from Mr. Ketch- 
luiiid. 

“ Sol Ketchmaid,” he said, with dignity, 

“ I ’ope you’re drunk, I 'ope it’.s the drink 
and not Sol Ketchmaid, wot 1 saved from 
the shark liy ’aving my leg bit off, talking. 

1 saved your life, Sol, an’ I ’ave t.'ome into 
your little barbour and let go ray little 
anclior to slay there til! 1 go aloft to join 
poor Sam Jones wot died with your name on 
’is lips.’’ , 

He siirang suddenly erect as Mr. Ketch¬ 
maid, with a loud cry, .snatched up a bottle 
and made as though to brain him with it. 

“ Yon rascal,’’ said the landlord, in a stifled 
voice. “ You infernal rascal. I never set 
eyes on you till I saw you the other day 
on the qu.'iy at Burnsea, and, just for an 
im-ercent little joke like with Ned Clark, 
asked you to come in and pretend.’’ 

“Pretend!” repeated Mr. Wiggett, in a 
horror-stricken voice. “ Pretend ! Have you 
forgotten me pushing you out of the way and 
saying, ‘ Save yourself, Sol,’ as the shark’s 
jaws clashed together over my leg? Have 
you forgotten ’ow-? ” 

“ Look ’ere,” said Mr. Ketchmaid, thrust-;, 
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ing an infuriated face close to his, “ there 
never was a Henery Wiggett; there never 
was a shark ; there never was a Sam Jones ! ” 

"Never—was—a—Snm Jones!" said the 
dazed Mr. tViggett, sinking into his chair. 
“ Ain’t you got a spark o’ proper feeling left, 
Sol ? ” 

He fumbled in his pocket, and producing 
the remains of a dirty handker{:lnef wi[)ed 
his eyes to ,',he memory of the faithful Idack. 


“ Look here,” said Mr. Ketchmaid, putting 
down the bottle and regarding him intently, 
“you’ve got me fair. Now, will you go for 
a pound?” 

“Got you?” said Mr. Wiggett, severely; 
“ I’m ashamed of you, Sol. (lo to bed and 
sleep off the drink, and in the morning you 
can take Henry Wiggett’s ’and, but not 
before.” 

He took a Iwx of matches from the bar 
and, re-Jighting the stump of his cigar, con¬ 
templated Mr. Ketchmaid for some time in 
silence, and then, with a serious shake of his 
head, stumped off to bed. Mr. Ketchmaid 
nsained below, and for at least an hour sat 
hiking of ways and means out of the 
’dilemma into which his ingenuity* had led 
ihhn. 

I'HC: went to bed with the puzzle still 


unsolved, and the »morning yielded no 
solution. Mr. Wiggett appeared to have 
forgotten the previous night’s proceedings 
altogether, and steadfastly declined to take 
umbrage at a manner which would have 
chilled a rhinoceroi. He told several fresh 
anecdotes of himself and Sam Jones that 
evening; anecdotes which, at the imminent 
risk of choking, Mr. Ketchmaid was 
obliged to endorse. 

A week passed,* and Mr. Wiggett 
still gmccd with his ])re.sence the bar 
of the Ship. 'I’he l.nndlord lost 
flesh, and began seriously to consider 
the advisability of making a clean 
lirtast of the .whole affair. Mr. 
Wiggett watched him anxiously, and 
with a skill born of a life-long study 
of humanity, realized th.it his visit 
was drawing to an end. At last, one 
day, .Mr. KeUbniaid put the matter 
bluntly. 

“ I shall tel! the chaps to-night 
that it was a little joke on my part,” 
he announced, with grim decision; 
“ tlicn I shall take you by the collar 
rand kick you into thc‘ road.” 

Mr. Wiggett sighed and shook his 
head. 

“ It’ll be a terrible show-up for 
you,” he .said, softly. “ Vou’d Ijetter 
make it worth my while, and I’ll tell 
’em this evening that I’m going to 
New Zealand to liv(! with a niece 
of mine there, and that you’ve paid 
my passage for me. 1 don’t like tell¬ 
ing any more lies, but, seeing it’s for 
you. I’ll do it for a couple of pounds.” 

“Five shillings,” snarled Mr. 
Ketchmaid. 

Mr. Wiggett smiled comfortably and shook 
his head. Mr. Ketchmaid raised his offer to 
ten shillings, to a pound, and finally, after a, 
few remarks which prompted Mr. Wiggett to 
state that hard words broke no bones, flung 
into the bar and fetched the money. 

'I'he news of Mr. Wiggett’s departure went 
round the village at once, the landlord him¬ 
self breaking the news to the next customer, 
and an overflow meeting assembled that 
evening to bid the emigrant farewell. 

The landlord noted with pleasure that 
business was brisk. Several gentlemen stood 
drink to Mr. Wiggett, and in return he put 
his hand in his owa pocket and ordered 
glasses round. Mr. Ketchmaid, in a state of 
some uneasiness, took the order, and then 
Mr. Wiggett, with the air of one conferring 
inestimable benefits, produced a lucky half- 
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penny, which had« once belonged to 
Sam Jones, and insisted upon his keep¬ 
ing it. 

“ This is my last niglit, mates,” he said, 
mournfully, as he acknowledged the drink- 
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“ Ketchraaid told me hisself as he’d paid 
your passage to New Zealand,” said the shoe¬ 
maker j “ he said as 'e’d pres.sed you to stay, 
but that you said as blood was thicker 
even than friendship.” 



“kkkakino thk ntav*,.'' 


ing ol liis health. “ In many ])oils I’ve 
been, and many snug pubs 1 ’ave visitoal, 
but I never in all my days come across a 
nicer, kinder-'eartcd lot o’ men than wot you 
are.” 

“ Hear, hear,” said Mr. Clark. 

• Mr. \Vigg<;tt jiau.sed, and, taking a .sip from 
his glass to hide his emotion, resumed. 

“In ray lonely pilgrimage through life, 
ciippled, and ’aving to beg my bread,” he 
.said, tearfully, “ 1 shall think o’ this ’appy bar 
and these friendly faces. When I am wrestlin’ 
with the pangs of ’imger and being moved on 
by the ’eartless [tolice, I shall think of you as 
I last saw you.” 

“ But,” said Mr. .Smith, voicing the general 
consternation, “yi.ai’ie going to your niece in 
New Zealand ? ” 

Mr. '\'iggett showk his head and smiled a 
sad, swee: smile. 

“I ’avc'no niece,’' he said, simply; “I’m 
alone 111 the worlfl.” 

At these tou liing words his audience put 
their glasses down and stared in amaze at 
Mr. Ketchmaid, while that gentleman in his 
turt; gazed at Mr. VViggett as though he had 
suddenly d“eeloped horns and a tail. 


“.-Ml lie.s,” .said Mr. Wiggett, sadly. “I'll 
stay with pleasure if he’ll give the word. 
I’ll stay even now if ’e wishes it.” 

Ht? paused a moment as though to give 
his bewildered victim time to accept this 
offer, and then addressed the scandalized 
Mr. Clark again. 

“ He don’t like my being ’ere,” he said, in 
a low voice, “ He grudges the little bit I 
eat, I s’pose. He told me I’d got to go, and 
that tor the look o’ things ’e was going to 
])retcnd I was going to New Zealand. I was 
tt)o broke-’earted at the time to care wot he 
said I ’ave no wish to sponge on no man— 
but, seeing your ’onest dices round me I 
couldn’t go with a lie on my lips —Sol Ketch- 
maid, old sliipmate good bye.” 

He turned to the speechless kandlord, 
made as though to .shake hands with him, 
thought better of it, and then, with a wave 
of bis hand full of chasUaied dignity, with-, 
drew. His stump rang with pathetic insist¬ 
ence upon the brick-paved passage, {jaused! 
at the door, and then, tapping on the hard 
road, died slowly away in the distance. Inside 
the Sbi^ the shoemaker gave an ominoutr 
order for lemonade. 




The Building of the “ Deutschland.". 

THE SWlFTESr OCEAN STEAMER. 



■ tfTr. 

JK^^^TETTIN, Germany, i.s 
famous for the greatest 
shipyards on the JCuropean 
Continent. One visiting 
the Vulcan Works in April of this year 
might have seen nine huge vessels iir 
course of construction, seven yet on th(! 
ways and two in the water. Of the nine 
ships,'seven were for (ierman^ companies— 
one of them a ship of the' line for the 
(Jerman navy. The other two were a cruiser 
for Russia and the Yakuma, then just com¬ 
pleted, for Japan. Of the German liners, 
two will be the greatest ships in the world, 
with a single exception, and will both have a 






Ray Stannarii Baker. 


The fact that ttiis country is no longer Supreme 
MEtress of the Seas in point of sjjceit is not 
one on wtiich a Hrilon can reflect with satis, 
faction. It is .a .slate of things wiiich we hope, 
anti Iwlitnn- is only temporary. In the mean¬ 
time we have lost our priilr- of place, and the 
following de.scri)>lioij of the building ' rrl the 
l.atest of the mighty vessels which have stolen it 
from Its cannot fail to prove of inlercvst. 

away. Guns arc ready at Hamburg or .at' 
Kiel, the crews are already organized ; and 
in a fortnight, should the Empire need 
them, these peaceful passenger ships could 
be made terrible engines of war. 

Two years ago there came from the 
Vulcan Works what was then the largest and 
swiftest of all ocean steamships, the Kaiser 
WiUulm cter Crosse. Prophets of evil pre¬ 
destined these ships to failure. In vaifi. 
The great success of the Kaiser Wi/helm der 
Grosse did more than any other one thing, 
perhaps, to establish the world fame of the 
German shipbuilder. Hardly had she Ireen 
well tested when a still gntater and still swifter 


greater speed than any other merchant ship. 
These splendid vessels, although intended for 
the Atlantic passenger service, to be fitted 
with 3 degree of luxuriousness hitherto un- 
&pproached, are all built under the require¬ 
ments of the German navy. On the deck 
there are beds for .the mounting of great 
-iPsi'ISv the rudder and screws are especially 
jk^ected from the possible harm* of shots, 
apparatus is provided for steering below 
ijteksA in case the upper works are carried 


ship was planned—the Deutschland. The 
Deutschland is not son long or quite so 
broad as the Oceanic, so recently from the 
yards of the Irish builders at Belfast, but she 
is next to her in size and much swifter. 

On the ways of the Vulcan Works there is 
a long brown spine of steel, knobbed with 
rivets and almost rejudy for the ribs. It is 
the keel of an unnamed ship which will be 
as large as the Deutschland, and another is 
being planned to surpass the Oceanic. A few 
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yeara ag6< builders said confidently that the 
iirait of/inze had beep reached; now there 
is none who would venture to name a limit. 

The time has come in shipbuilding when 
the addition of half a knot of speed is an 
epoch. The builder is so hemmed in and 
set about with problems that the half-knots 
beyond twenty-two—and there are only a few 
, twenty-two-knot merchant ships — mean a 
vast outlay of money, time, and skill. And 
iiyet these fractional knots are ])aying itivest- 
ments. A vessel* that steams, .say, 565 miles 
a day, while her nearest rival makes only 502 
miles, will arrive in New York from Cher¬ 
bourg nearly a full day ahead -and a day in 
the life of a man whose minutes are counted 
in sovereigns is not to he despised. 

It is probable that if a gretit steamship 
company should order a 750ft. slii[) to 
Aiake thirty knots an hour, tlte builders 
would take the contract—eagerly, too. ISul 
it would be in a sihrit of .solemnity. The 
steamship comiianies are not ready,* how 
ever, to go lorward so rapidly as that; the 
money involved is too gretit. \'et in the 
Deutschland xW'y have built a vessel bSbtv.ft. 
long, 67ft. broad, and 44lt. deep, with a eon 
tract .S|>eed averaging at least tweiily-two 
knots (about twenty-si.\ miles) an honrdiiring 
the entirt' voyage, and with ;t prolwbility of 
twenty three knots or more an hour. In 
order to force such an enormous mass of 
steel, machinery, and coal through the water 
the builders inbst of necessity construct 
engines such as no other .shi|) ever had 
indeed, the greatest engines in the world, 
either on land or on sea. it requires a 
33,000 horse power to drive the Deutschland. 

•I'hi; greatest Cerman warshiit, tin; Kaiser 
Friedrich III., has only 18,000 horse power ; 
the Oceanic, the greatest of ships in size, 
h^s only 2T,ooo horsepower; the Caw- 
pania has 30,000 horsepower. It was 
therefore unknown ground that the Vulcan 
builders covered when they undertook to 
build the world’s greatest engines. But 
there was no uncert.ainty about it. Indeed, 
in shipbuilding almost everything depends 
on experience. The builders knew to almost 
the last detail just what was necessary to 
the cc-.struction »nd operation of such 
enormous mac'mneiy ; the strength of every 
bit of.metal; the sizes of the parts that 
would give the ^eatest efficiency, and yet 
occupy thi; sma’iiest space; the proper loca¬ 
tion in the ship of the vast weights of the 
boilers, the coal-bunkers, and so on—all of 
these facts had been established by years of 
experience -vith smaller craft It required 
Vol.xx.-W. 


the continuous work for six months of ove^i 
a score of draughtsmen to make the planS; 
to say nothing of the greater work of the"-: 
men in whose brains the Ireautiful lines of • 
the ship were first traced, and who had,; 
planned the engines and solved to a nicety 
those wonderful problems of strains and of 
vibration and bdance, a single mistake in ; 
which might have ruined the entire creation. 

As in other branches of art, the ship¬ 
builder must work within certain dreum- ? 
scribed limits. For instance, if he could 
make his vessel of any depth, he might build . 
much larger, and there jvould be practically 
no limit to his speed—forty knots would be 
almost as easy as twenty-three. But he 
must construct his ship so that it will float, 
into the harbours at New York and Liverpool 
and ILunburg, where the channels are hardly 
beyond 30ft. in depth. At the same time, 
if he would have her make a high speed, 
he must lit her with enormous engines; 
and yet if his engines are too large his 
vessel will not carry enough coal to get 
her across the Atlantic and leave ahy room 
for passingcrs. If he increases breadth to 
make her carry a larger load — in other 
words, if he makes her “ tubby ”—he cannet 
drivi: her through the water at the required 
speed. On the other hand, if he makes her 
loo long in proportion to her breadth and 
depth she will break' her back with the 
enormous weights which she carries and the 
thrust of her machinery. 

These are only a few of the difficulties . 
with which the builder must wrestle, but they 
will serve to indicate faintly the delicacy and 
intricacy of the art—the necessity of striking 
just the proper profKtrtions of depth, length) ■ 
breadth, weight, so that the vessel will derive 
the greatest possible speed from the work of 
her engines. 

After these problems of size and proper- ,, 
lions are .settled there is the further diffi-; 
culty of the balancing of the great ship. 
Here are engines and boilers weighing thou* 
sands of tons; here are bunkers which- must , 
be loaded with other thousands of tons of : 
coal; here are hundreds of tons of other 
machinery, water-tanks, cargo, and SO on. 
They must all so be arranged in the long, 
nanow shell of the ship that she lists neither 
to right nor to left, and so that throughout' 
her whole 700ft. of length, more or lessj:: 
she never sinks more than a few feet deeper ; 
at one end than at the other. Then there 
is the problem of preventing the vibratipn : 
of the prdpellers as nearly as may be from- 
shaking the ship ; of ventilation, and of 
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providing strong draughts of air |o the 
furnaces 40ft. or 50ft. below the upper deck. 

Tlie casual visitor at a great shipbuilding 
establishment is rarely aware of the impor¬ 
tance of this preliminary work in which the 
genius of the supreme craftsmari has its 
keenest expression. He sees a few absorbed 
men in a loft, bending over desks and draw¬ 
ing-tables or making computations. 'I'li-y 
are not particularly imi)rcssivc, especially 
when his t;j'es still see green from the light 
of great forges and his ears still ring with 
the thunder of sledges. And yet it is here 


ice. Where the Vulcan Works along 

its shore the bank rises at a gentle slope, and 
here stands the scaffolding for seven ships. 
So narrow is the river that three of the.se 
cradles have been placed at a sharp angle 
to the water in order that when the greatest 
shi[)s are launched they may not crash into 
the o|)positc bank. A .ship's .sc.affolding .at a 
dislancc resembles a gigantic basket, one end 
of which rests in the edge of the water, while 
the other reaches high up on the bank. On 
nearer approa( 4 i the sidus of this basket 
resolve themselves into an intricate maze of 



THE SKEI.ErON OK •|•|fK “ OKUTSClILANn. * 

This picture gives some conception of llte enormous onpacity ttf the " Deutschinml ’*; she has a displacement of 23,200 lojis. 
and provides uccomimMlation f*jr t,75ti passengers and a crew of 550. 


that the ship is first built—finished to the 
last rivet in plan and blue print before the 
first block of the bed is laid in place. A 
score of men, directed by the brains of the 
master engineers and designers, have created 
a ship in six months which will require the 
labour of 1,500 men for nearly two years to 
body forth in steel. 

The River Oder at Bredow is only a 
: narrow stream without tides or perceptible 
current. VVhen we saw it first the water was 
a mitiky brown, blotched with bits of rotten 


timbers of enormous proportions. Here the 
shi[) is born. The interior of tlie basket has 
been cunningly fashioned by the artificer 
until it follows the lines of the future vessel 
—a sort of huge wooden mould. At the 
bottom runs a long, low ridge of stout timbers, 
called the bed, slojiing down to the water 
edge. This is to support the backbone or 
keel of the ship. 

In one of the cradles the keel-pieces of a 
new warship had just been laid. A crew of 
riveters were at work fastening* the vertical 
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keel pieces to the horizontal keel. Imagine ship’$ longest rib ; a force of workmen vrait- 
a machine as tall as j. man and having the ing for the furnace door to open—that is •;;? 
shape of your thumb and finger when where the ribs are shaped. The master : j 
fashioned in the form of a C. A boy at a workman has pegged out the curve of a rib 
hand forge throws a bursting red rivet, by fitting iron pins in the holes of the floor. 
Another workman seizes it with tongs and When the signal is given the furnace door % 



Till? ‘‘OEtrrsCHLANl)” SIX MONTHS AFTER HER KEEL WAS LAID. 

Showiiij* the keel, ribs, the srcnml. or “Jhisc," bottom, ami the wliicb an.- to 'stjpjhtri the dects. On the right and left 

“ is th«‘ scnfToIditig, or c;r;iclle, crrr.tetl Itct’orc tin: fiainc, within which the (rame is built. 


drops it into a hole in the ship's s[)ine. There luirsts open, emitting a blinding glare of 
is a shout and a ijiiiek signal ; the giant tlnmib light and fervid heat. A single dark figure,' 
and fingei of the machine close in and come black against the glow, grapples with huge 
deliljerately together, one at each end of the pincers in the furnace mouth; the workmen, 
rivet. 1'here is no sound ; hut when the lull a moment before standing inert and lax 
machine opens again and draws away the of muscle, now bend their shoulders to a 
lower end of that rod of iron, as thick as a hawser, and the bar of metal, so hot that its 
man’s two thunihs, has been crushed like so edges hear no definite outline, is diagged 
much putty into a rounded head. This rivet forth. With infinite deftness and fearless- 
shrinks in cooling, and draws the beams of ness, with swiftness and yet without hurry, 
steel ‘ogelher until they are like one solid this flaming bar is crowded against the pegs 
piece. -Vnd that 's the daily work of the of the curve, the workmen smiting it with 
pneumati'c riveting machine. hammers, driving other pegs, straining at 

The ribs of thj ship come from the mills levers, and smiling again. Once the steel 
in long, itraight, I ,-shaped beams which must wrinkled in bending like a blotting-pad, as if 
be bent to the delicate curves of the ship’s reluctant to submit. In two minutes’ time 
body. A vdde iron floor, full of equi- a simple L of iron had become a ship’s rib, 
distant holes; a furnace 6sft. long—of a curving in the shape of the hull, and ready,' 
length grea-l enough to hold and heat the except for rivet holes, foi service. 























IN ONK OF IHK VUJ.CAN M^OFS. 

J^e^e the steel ribs (if tlic vessel are bent into sbapt'. A sixty-foot bar of metal is dramied wbii*.- ii"t 
from the furnaces, crowded against the pegs tl.at plot its etuve on the iron floor, and in two mimttes 
• is made ready for st-r/ice. 


In-'ways just as fascinating the steel plates 
which are to form the skin of the ship are 
fashioned. Here is a pair of enormous rollers 
of steel, like the rollers of a laundress’s 
wringer. Between them a plate of steel as 
large as two dining-tables is fed, leaving 
part of it sticking straight out. Just at 
the proper moment a third roller rises from 
below, pushed upward by the resistless force 
of hydraulic'pressure. When it reaches the 
plate we start back, exfrecting to see the 
•cold steel snap like glass; but, instead, it 
bends upward as easily as though it were 
pasteboard, until it is almost L-shaped. 
yiifen the noiseless but mighty roller that has 
tlte work slips back again. 
lAround the head of each cradle at the 


Vulcah yards 
there is a cluster 
of machines 
covered with 
umbrella • like 
canopies of cor- 
rugated iron. 
There are thick, 
saw - like shears 
that trim tlie steel 
plates, three- 
' quarters of an 
inch thick, as a 
little girl would 
snip the corners 
of a bit of calico 
cloth. Other 
machines tliere 
are that bore end¬ 
less numbers of 
rivet-holes in 
beams, girders, 
and plates; 
others counter¬ 
sink these holes ; 
still others level 
off the edges of 
the plates, an<l 
tlien a huge crane 
lifts tliiah over 
into the scaffold 
ing, dangles 
them, though 
they weigh ten 
tons each, just 
where they arc to 
be placed, .and 
the workmen lit 
•and fasten fhein 
in. 

One year from 
the time that the 
keel of the 'Deutschland was laid her liull was 
finished. It loomed huge and brown through , 
the scaffolding which still jirotected and 
supported it, and it was ready to take the 
sea. In January, 1900, tlie Emperor came 
up from Berlin with a brilliant guard of 
officers. Count von Billow pulled the silken 
cord, champagne was spattered on the great 
ship’s stern, and she shot forward into thCi 
water. This shell of steel weighe 4 upwards 
of 9,200 tons, and had cost all of a million 
and a quarter of dollars. There were yet 
to be added the engines and the fittings, 
which would bring her total weight to over 
16,500 tons, and he» total cost to over 
3,000,ooodols. 

In shipyard one tool stands supreme 
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in importance over aJI otherif It goes by 
the highly expressive title of “ shear-legs," a 
kind of crane. From the top hangs heavy 
chain tackle which will lift a hundred tons 
as easily as a boy would pick up a penny. 
And this is the way all of the heavy interior 
fittings—the engines, pumps, boilers, sticks, 
masts, and so on—are placed in the ship. 

With Captain Albers, to whom fell the 
honour of taking ihe Deutschland on her 
first voyage, we 
went u|) the broad 
plank gangway 
whicb led from 
the river bank to 
the promenade 
deck of the vessel. 

Fifteen hundred 
men were there 
at work on her, 
hammering, .saw¬ 
ing, planing, fit¬ 
ting, and yet so 
huge was she that 
the force seemed 
small, and there 
were areas where 
not a man was to 
be seen. 

The space over 
the Deutschland’s 
engines still gaped 
wide open at the 
lime- of our first 
visit, suggesting 
from the upper 
deck an enormous 
grimy pit. The 
cylinders for the 
main engines were 
still 0[)en at the top, the largest being 
iv.-arly 9ft. in diameter, with a weight of 
forty-five tons—larger than the funnels of 
many a large steamer. Having gone down 
three stories of decks, we descended a ladder 
fully 6ofl. long, into the depths of the vessel. 
One may read indefinitely the cold figures 
relating to the size of the engines and boilers 
in an ocean steamer, and still he will not 
realize their greatness. But let him get down, 
pigmy ’:'ke, among <he machinery itself, and 
look up into one of the great twin engines, 
and he will receive an impression of size 
and power sucli, as he will never forget, 
especially if he visits this greatest of all 
engines. There are 128 cylinders in the 
engines, and the ship .has nearly a third, of a 
mile of railroad track for carrying her coal 
from the b 'Vikers to the furnaces. ' 



CAJ' I'AIN AIUKKS, OF THK llFC I' 
)ruwii fitiin life liy (ieorge Vnri.ui 


It was interesting to hear Captain AlbtS# 
explain how the great ship was baknC^-'-i.vi 
the. engine just aft of amidship, bmleifc 
forward, fresh water in great tanks on eacjt ; 
side just balancing each other, coal in th^i.; 
bunkers around the boilers, .so that in case 
of war the enemy's shot could not pierce to., 
the ship’s vitals —and how water could be let . 
in from the sea to this or that compartment 
to balance the coal burned away. This was 
all inlwresting, but 
w e felt more 
deeply impressed 
by tliu strange, 
cold, dark, re¬ 
sounding hole in 
the extreme, stem 
and at the bottotW 
of the great ship, 
which we reached! 
through a door in 
a steel wall. Here 
in silence, and 
almost without 
human attention, 
works the mighty 
rudder-arm of the 
sl)i[). It travels 
in a cogged quad-: 
rant, and it is so 
big that the engine' 
wliicb runs it is 
perched on top of 
it, and rides back 
and forth as the 
rudder answers 
the touch of the 
steersman’s finger 
on the bridge. 

The Dcutsch- 
be twenty-one ships 
up the ve.ssel’from 
we crept through numerous 
steel, the door.s, of which 
could be instantly closed, and so screwed 
on rubber liatlens as to be impervious 
to both water and air. In cast? of an acci¬ 
dent at .sea two men spring instantly to 
each of these doors and close tlietn fast; and 
the ship, a moment before a single great 
a[)artment, beia)nies twenty-one separate 
rooms, having no connection oelow decks. 
If one, or two, or I'ven five of these compart¬ 
ments fill with water, the ship will still float 
with the Imoyancy of those remaining. And 
each compartment has its own pumps and its- 
own means of escaix; for passengers, so that 
even though there is a yawning hole in the' 
ship’s bottom she may yet sail safely intbi 




land may be 
in one. In 
stern to stem 
gangways of 


-aid to 
passing 
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KT()KK*HOLK OF TUB “ DEUTSCIII.ANIJ." 

In the foreground is shown ihc railway used (or carrying c<->al from the bunkers to the furnaces. 


port. The Deutschiand also has two bottoms. 
The real bottom of the ship lies from 4ft. to 
8ft. beneath the false bottom; both are 
almost ecpially strong, so that if a hidden 
reef burst through the outer plates there will 
still remain a firm, dry inner bottom to keep 
out the water. This wide space—it might 
he called the sub-basement of the vessel— 
: has also its own separate conn>artments into 
^ I'hich water can bo let at will to balance the 
|hi|j if she does not ride evenly. 


After the ship’s engines and boilers, 
perhaps the most impressive pieces of 
mechanism are the shafte, which reach from 
the engine out through the stern of tlie 
vessel, where they drive the propellers. In 
many respects, also, the,sc shafts are the 
most difficult of any part of the ship to 
produce. They are made of a special, high- 
priced nickel steel. Fach of them is 215ft. 
long—longer than many good - sized ships, 
and twice as large around-as a roan’s 
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body. They must needs have strength to 
drive sucli a weight of steel through the 
water .it such a speed. Kach bears on 
its tip end outside the ship a screw propeller 
of manganese bronze, each idade of which 
weiglis four and one-half tons. They are 
the work of that great Clerman, Herr 
Krupp, of Essen, and they represent the 
actm; of the art of steel-in.aking. Upon 
its arrival from the mills the shaft is in five 
parts, and it looks rough and coarse. Hut 
the workmen at the Vulcan fit the pieces one 
by one into an enormous lathe, and plane 
them down as a cabinet-maker would turn 
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the leg of a chair. VVe saw such a lathe at 
work, and picked up fine shavings of nickel 
steel, curled and strong as a clock spring. 

Such a vessel as the Deuischland would 
have been an impossibility a few years ago, 
not only for mechanical reasons, but because 
she could not have been made to pay. The 
Deutschhind carr'es no freight. She is wholly 
a [tassengcr and mail steamer; and she is 
now a possibility because people are richer, 
and every year more of theni.travel Irack 
and forth between Europe and America. 
And to make such a speed .as that indicated 
for the Deutschland means that so much 
room is required 
by the power-pro¬ 
ducing machinery 
. nd coal that there 
really is not any 
sp.ace for a large 
cargo. Hut for her 
purpose — that of 
carrying 1,750 pas¬ 
sengers across the 
Atlantic in the least 
possible space of 
time and with the 
greatest luxury — 
the Deuischland is 
the perfection of 
the shipbuilder’s 
art. 

Some few facts 
about the new ship 
may help to a rea¬ 
lization of what a 
great modern 
ocean liner really 
is, and how abso¬ 
lutely complete she 
must be made in 
every particular. 
The Deutschland, 
for instance, has a 
comirlete refriger¬ 
ating plant, four 
hospit.ils, a safety 
deposit vault for 
the immense quan¬ 
tities of gold and . 
silver which pass 
between the banks 
of F.urope and 
America, eight kit¬ 
chens, a complete 
post-office with 
German and 
American clerk.s, 
thirty electrical ■ 



SHIPPING TlfC KUDDKR. 

The itze of \l and ;>f the propellers may be realized by comparison with the workmen who are fixing 
' it in its place. 
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THE ROW OF THE “ DEUTSCHLAND." 
As seen from the bridge on her trial trip. 


motors, thirty-six pumps, most of them of When we last saw the Deutschland great 
•American and English make, no fewer than daubs of red and white chalk-marks covered 

seventy - two steam engines, a complete her steel sides from stem to stern. Some 

drug store, a complete fire department, (Jerman workman, with feeling for the 

with pumps, hose, and other fire-'fighting monster on whom he kad so long beep 

machinery, a library, 2,600 electric lights, two toiling, had scrawled in big letters, “ Gluck 

barber shops, room for an orchestra and auf”—“Good luck!” Since that time, as 

brass band, a telegraph system, a telephone everybody knows, she lias broken the 

system, a complete printing establishment, record for the passage between New York 

|-)».y|)hotographic dark-room, a cigar store, an and Plymouth, leaving on September 4tb, 

^tectric fire-alarm system, • and a special 1900, and covering 2,982 miles in 5days 

^^^emtor for flowers. yhcs. 38min. 

' 





For a Charity.” 


THE THEATRICA 1 ,S WE GOT UP FOR IT IN AN INDIAN HILL 

STATION. 

By Mrs. Fred Maturin. 


HE HIGHL.ANDS,’ Jella- 
[lehar, Darjcdinp;. June ist. 
—The rains have broken. 
It’s very dull. I was reading 
the Belle of Hie Toivn yester 
day—a new lady’s paper just 
out from England - and saw that the Home 
of Reflection for Swearing and liackbiting 
Parrots is in groat need of funds. 'I'he 
jreople who run it say that it is an excx'llent 
c.ause — that a parrot was 
•Irrought there a few tlays 
before who knew its Cate¬ 
chism, and yet use<i the 
most shocking language, and 
finally, having over - eaten 
itself on the bonnet of the 
l^ady Superior, died, using 
such language towards the 
jet ornaments cyi the bonnet 
that its end had to be merci¬ 
fully hastened. I'unds were 
earnestly pleaded for, but 
whether for a new bonnet 
for the Lady Superior, or 
what, the appeal did not 
clearly state. 

I felt so miserable and 
dtill that 1 thought, “ Let’s 
get up some theatricals for 
this charity.” So we’re going 
to do it, and have written 
to the Branch Home of 
Reflection for the Parrots in 
Calcutta, and told them to 
expect a large cheiiue about 
the end of the rains, which is the time we 
have fixed for the performance. 

They have simt us a lot of their little 
pamphlets, written try kind people for their 
Home, , 0 paste up and send about the 
station, and a [uirrol sits on a ring in one 
corner with its head on one side, and the 
poetry is by peopif like Bishops and lord 
Mayors and leaders of fashion, who are all 
interested in the charity, and it’s mostly sup¬ 
posed to be written by- cockatoos and parrots 
and macaws, and all that sort of bird, 
appealing to ^le public to help them. 

One piece of poetry, by a lady, begins (it's 

Vol. xK.- 86 . 


an address to the dead parrot wliich ate the 
bonnet);— 

Was il thou, profane bird, 

Wns il thou ihii^ I heard ? 

and it’s w/ —between you and me. 

June jrd.- Rehearsals have begun—in 
my bungalow. Morton says he’d never have 
taken leave if he’d known this. There are 
twenty women in the tableaux and twenty- 
five men, and 1 had to give them all tiffin. 


of course. 'I'hey rode, and came up in 
dandies, from Darjeeling in torrents of rain. 
There was a lot of discussion about what 
tableaux to have, and it seems to me there’ll 
be rows before long, for everyone wants thfe 
best parts, and no one will do the ol^ 
women, bystanders, and so on. 

.Some women are unreasonable, really. , lit’ 
and I set the fashion in the station (6f 
course, I don’t count that lump, Mfsi 
Horner, whose husband ships bananas to 
Trincomalce, and so can dress her nicely),; 
and so, naturally, in “A Dream of Fa^ 
Women” 1 felt it my duty to be Hekn.l^ 
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Troy., and 1 -a took Cleopatra; and Mrs. 
Horner, who longs to be somebody, 
was dreadfully offended because I gave 
her the part of Cleopatra’s old black 
nurse. 

I meant to give them all such a nice tiffin 
•^I’m sure I spent money and time enough 
ordering it. The bazaar ^ill will be awful— 
and the wh^e thing was s])oilt by the Iss- 
Stesv, as the cook calls it. I said, “ I wish 
Abdool wouldn’t cram his stews with these 
little black things which have no ta.ste. 1 
can’t imagine what th 1 ;y are.” And Morton, 
always ready to contradict me, of course. 


said, “ Well, 1 call them excellent—nothing 
; these poor beggars of servants can do ever 
satisfies you.” 

" They’re very riling,” .says Captain Frere, 
determined to stand up for me, yet 'trying to 
be polite to everyone, because he wants 
Morton to be the IVo/f in the burlesque. 
(He’s'stage-manager.) “ Tell us now. Colonel, 
what’s your opinion of the way we treat 
tiative servants out here ? One hears such 
^different opinions.” 

^ v f'lf you ask me," says Morton, grumpily, 
,'^*'1 j^ink it’s beastly. I never can under- 

f stt^^eat, hulking Englishmen kicking and 
-lurking. |Lbout these poor, lean, half-fed 


beggars who can’t reteliate! And, as my 
opinion is asked for, 1 call it unmanly, and 
nothing else.” 

“ These little black spices,” said I, 
changing the conversation, “ look very funny, 
and I’m going to send for the children’s 
magnifying-glass I gave Cedric on his birth¬ 
day. Bearer, jau beito juldee chota glass, 
turn su/iisia deknee kewustee.” 

“You’ve told him to go,and sit quickly 
under the glass. Why the deuce, Hetty, 
don’t you learn Hindustani properly?" 

The magnifying-glass came, and I put it 
over one of the black things Morton said 
was so delicious, and it was 
an ant. We had eaten 
thousands — I don’t know 
where they all came from. 1 
gave one loud scream, and 
so did l..a, and everyone 
covered up their faces. 
jMorlon gave one glance 
tlirough the magnifier, and 
then rushed out of the 
veranda to the cook-house, 
dragging the cook forth b)’ 
the hair of his head, and 
kicking him along ..as he 
wimt. 'J'he c«ok, who had 
just refreshed himself afft.r 
his labour.s by washing his 
head in the soup tureen, and 
had got a ])udding-cloth lied 
round his head to dry it, came 
running along propelled by 
Morton’s bool, and crying 
piteously that the sahib not 
be angry, ants all dead in tne 
boiling. 

The cook’s form appeared 
for an instant to make a 
curve on the edge of the 
khud against the sky, and 
then went over the khud, 
landing in a rhodotlendron below, and the 
pudding-cloth was left in Morton’s hands. 

So much for Morton’s sermonizing. 

June 15th.—Wouldn’t anyone think that 
in a tableau called “ Velvet and Rags ” the 
person chosen for Veh^et would rather ffie 
that than Rags? Morton and I have had-a 
terrible scene ; and really, if that hateful Mrs. 
Horner is going to have her own way like 
this. I’ll throw up these theatricals, parrots 
or no parrots. As it is, I don’t suppose 
there’ll be half as much to send the charity 
as we thought, for everyone is choosing their 
own dresses, and as each wotaan has, ol 
course, inwardly vowed not to be outdone by 
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the others, and all the liills are being sent in 
to Captain Frere, “to be paid for out of the 
proceeds,” I don’t know how much there 
will be over for the parrots, I’m sure. 

As for the “Velvet and Rag.s,” 1 will give 
in—I intend to be, and if Mrs. Horner 
doesn’t care to be Vthet, let her go out of it 
altogether. The pi(Uiire was in the Academy 
one year, and will make a lovely tableau. On 
one side sits a bijautifully ilressed, rather fat, 
well-fed, looking woman in a l)all dress, by 
a roaring fire- she looks complacent and 
prosperous, and, with her fan in one hand, 
leans back in her chair languidly glancing, 
with a self-satisfied smile, over her ball 
programme. Her opera-cloak is thrown over 
a chair. 

The other side .shows the street outside 
her house. 'I’he snow is falling thickly it is 
two in the morning and sitting on the door¬ 
step, exhausted with hunger and cold, leans 
’a beautiful pale girl in a shabby black dress, 
her head against the hall door, a basket with 
withered bunches of violets in her lap. 

We asked Mrs. Horner up to dinner with 
several others one night on purpose to ask 
her to take Ve/vc/, and she ilew into a ftmpcr. 
IA put it very nicely for me, and described 
the picture and*cxpressions, and said, “You’re 
cut out for Velvet, with all your lovely 
clothes, and you have just the look, and the 
woman who does Ra;e;s must have a lot of 
expression and Velvet needn’t have any. 
Mrs. l.angtry took /I’lJcs in l>ady Weake’s 
famous tableaux, you know. .And Hetty will 
do Rags and give you up Velvet, and you 
can show off one of your grand new dresses.” 

"Morton says he never he.ard anything more 
nastily put, and enough to rile any woman, 
especially after lit and 1 had taken ixire to 
(txplain that Velvet had to have “a smug 
ex|)re.ssion,” which is wdiat .Mrs. Horner has 
to perfection. 

1 cried myself to sleep, but I won’t give tip 
Rags. 

fune i6th. -Mrs. Horner has retired from 
the theatricals altogethia', and has got Morton 
to promise he won’t <lo the IValf. We have 
’cut each o her to-day riding on the Mtfll. 

|unc 17th. — 'virs.* Horner is back in the 
theatricals, ano has consented to do Velvet if 
she may look “pensive” instead of smug. 
We said .vIk miglit* -if she could. She rode 
up here to chota-liaxaree and bepn to cry, 
and Morton is making himself so disagreeable 
about the Waif (and lie’s the only man in 
the station who can howl like one, and the 
only one wbii.’’ will spend four evenings run¬ 
ning with a wolf-skin and a mask on) that I 


swallowed my feelings and made it up with 
her. 

June 24th.—We are all so worn out withy 
rehearsing that we are going to have a restj 
and Captain Frere lias got up an expedition.; 
for the whole company to go to .Sandhoolc 
Fhu, near the .Snows. We start to-morroW ■■ 
morning with tents, coolie.s, ponie.s,' and . 
dandies. It seems as if there’s t(j be a week’s 
bretik in the rains, so I hope we shall have . 
fun. 

June 29th.—Smidhook Thu. We arrived 
here after an awful jourftcy. It was fine the 
first (lay, and nothing esjiecial liapfiened 
exce[)t that Mrs. Horner's luggage got lost— 
the coolies went the wroi>i, road -and when 
we all turned up at dinner time in the d 5 k 
bungalow in Iresh muslin dresses she had to 
keep to her habit, which makes her look 
awfully fat, and she was in a horrible temper. 

It Iwgan to mill again in the night. We 
ladies all slept in dressing-gowns in one 
big room, some on beds and some in . 
the tables turned upside down, and sud¬ 
denly Stella Wymlhatu awoke us all with : 
a piercing yell. Two lt-e(rhes were fastened 
to her face sucking her blood, and she 
said she’d swallowed anotlicr, and instantly 
we all found our fiices covered with 
them too, and the floor was black with 
them out of the wet jungle around. IJt 
S(;i/ed hold of one of Stella’s leeches and 
Mrs. Ruthveii the other, and tngged, but they 
hung on like grim death. So terrific: were 
our screanis that M(»rton and Major Ruthven 
rushed in with pistols and a blunderbuss, 
and the ehokeydar and bearer and other 
servants rushed in too, and Morton, think¬ 
ing it was they h.ad been caught thieving, set 
to work to fell every servant to the ground 
before we could make him understand it was 
the leeclies. By this time all the men had 
thrown on something and colhicted, and ■ 
someone fetched salt and threw it over our 
faces, and the leeches dropped off. IVe are 
terribly disfigured. 

We still had seven miles up the mountain- ^ 
side to do, when it began to ].)elt torrents, 
and night fottnd us Heaven knows where, 
for we had missed our way. We were in a 
thick jungle, and most of the ladies in. 
dandie.s, and suddenly a huge grizzly bear: 
appeared on the twilit path ahead. With, 
one howl of “Allah” every dandic-walkh 
dropped his pole and bolted, and we all 
came to the ground with a crash. The 
coolies bolted too, pitching down our luggage^ 
and I heard my portmanteau bouncing dowii( 
the khud into the river below. In the C)^ 
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fusion no one noticed that the bear had 
bolted too, and we all fainted several times 
over before we would listen to the men, who 
kept shouting, “He’s gone! It’s all right! 
He’s scooted ! No danger ! He was more 
frightened than you were, I tel! you.” 

Mrs. Horner, we were told through the 
darkness, was seriously injured in her .spine, 
through her dandie having dropped on a 
rock. No one had any matches that would 
light; they had ail got wet. No one knew 
wjiere we were or which turning to take, 
and it ended in out spending the night on 


(which comes oflF in three weeks), for it seems 
there is great excitement about it in Calcutta, 
and the one little daily train would never 
hold half the crowds. VVe pay in advance 
for it—the charity won’t lose by it, for every¬ 
one who uses the trains will pay us back, 
and we expect packed houses each night. 

We have also taken the precaution to book 
the wliole of Sorder’s Hotel for the four 
nights. Sortler is selling the tickets for us 
and providing the meals. Some of us live 
so far, we have engaged the Town Hall and 
all the dressing-rooms from now up, and 



that path five feet wide, and a yawning 
precipice below us, and, for all we knew, the 
bear, his wife, and family all close by. It 
rained as it only can in the Himalayas. The 
leeches had a glorious time. You should 
have seen us all when the sun rose. We 
got here .somehow at midday, and coolies 
, have been sent running to Darjeeling to 
fetch two doctors—for everybody is ill of 
something. 

^ July iptk—Back in Darjeeling, after 
i)“'TO,any peradventiires by the way,” as my 
'iMBtcr Nina used to .say. 

, 4. Captain Frere is engaging special trains to 
Calcutta people up here for our show 


.Sorder sends meals there for us, and has 
fitted up beds and washing-stands in the 
dressing rooms for the Edeps and some 
tea-planters, who can’t, of course, ride back 
thirty ’miles every day. Mr. Eden is 
growling, his wife says, because she’s never 
home now, and everything is« going to 
the dog.s. She has frizzled in that odious 
tea-plantation of his for' seven years, and 
now he grudges her the innocent amuse¬ 
ment of being ballet-girl in the burlesque, 
and is trying to spoil the whole thing by 
forbidding her to kick higher t|>an his nose, 
which is, of course, no way at all, and he 
and Captain Frere had a scene about it 
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Captain Frere said if* he liked to hang his 
nose up on the wings as a guide he’d try and 
ol)lige him, but otherwise he could have no 
interference; and Mr. Eden said that the 
parrots might swear themselves black in the 
face before iie’d let his wife show her ankles 
before all Bengal. 

Mrs. Eden swooned away when he 
made this brutal speech, for it was a hot 
afternoon, and ^'le was the only one who 
couldn’t pick up the Pigeon’s Wing Step, 
which consists of jumping off tlie ground 
and flapping your feet together in mid air, 
and then Catherine-whceling off the stage. 
She said her back was ricked, and she felt 
one of the knobs of her spine moving about, 
but Dr. .Saunders, whom Mr. Eden sent 
for, in a terrible fright, said it was the whale¬ 
bone of her dress broken in two. 

Dr. Saunders still has Mrs. Horner under 
his care, and also .Stella Wyndham, who will 
have it that the leech she swallowed is suck¬ 
ing her lungs dry , and he says he expects his 
bill alone will swallow up all the proceeds. 

August 3rd. --bast night we had a semi- 
dress rehearsal of the show', and Captain 
Linden, in honour of it, gave us all a‘supper 
afterwards at Sorder’s Hotel. 

'I'his mc’-ning there is a terrible uproar 
about the supper p.arty, for Captain Linden 
and Mr. Floss must have had too much 
cham|)agne, and threw things at I'aeh other 
till everything, windows included, was 
smashed, and Sorder has sent in the bill 
to Captain Frere. He has charged eighty 
rupees for an ostrich egg, which was in a 
glass ca.se, and which Mr. Floss sat on for 
fufi. Sorder showed it to us, and Mr. Floss 
said he was most unreasonable: he’d got his 
beastly egg hatched for nothing, and yet 
W'asn't satisfied. Sorder said if Mr. Floss 
insulted him much longer he’d do something 
which would astonish him, and Mr. Floss 
said tiothing could astonish him, not even if 
Sorder dressed up as the baby ostrich, and 
went round the Mall croaking, “ Where’s 
my pa ? ” 

Sorder got so red, that La and I jumped on 
to our pon es and voile off, and we last heard 
him saying he’d report Mr. Floss to the 
Commander-in-Chief. who I’m sure will stop 
these theatricals if he hears much more of 
them. • 

August I oth.—Our theatricals are in four 
days, and a most dreadful thing has 
happened. La, who is very fair, has got 
freckled, riding up and down the mountain 
to rehearsals, and that spiteful Mrs. Horner 
told her of a woman in Calcutta who engages 


for the sum of five hundred rupees, expenses, 
dhobee, and beer, to take the skin dean off 
your face and give you a new one which will 
be pure as a baby’s. You’ve got to be shut 
up for a fortnight, because, when the top 
skin rolls off, which occurs the third day, 
you are raw for another eleven days, and if 
anything then touches your face, even a fly, 
you are scarred for life. So the, woman has 
to shut up your head in a sui t of meat-safe 
thing, made of wire and mosquito net, and 
food is lianded in at intervals. In return for 
these trials, however, yofl emerge in a state of 
ravishing beauty, and Lii declared she’d have 
it dune in time for the theatricals. 

Jim and Morton both tried to dissuade 
her, but Mrs. Horner kept it up and told her 
she was a fool with a rich husband not 
to insist on it, so Jim had to .send a tele¬ 
gram to the woman to come at once “to 
skin a lady.” 

'I'he telegraph Baboo looked very uneasy, 
evidently fearing a cold-blooded murder was 
in the wind, but the woman arrived, and 1.4 
vanished from the world, and now, when the 
great day is arriving, anil she ought to have a 
new skin all ready, we are told it hasn’t yet 
arrived, and the woman doesn’t know what’s 
gone wrong, but La is still quite raw, and it 
is jirobably the rarefied air up here, and it 
may take another year to grow. When L 4 
heard this she threw herself on her bed, 
meat safe and all, a”'' screamed, kicked, and 
rolled. It was a most jiitiful sight. 

.She cried that it was entirely Morton’s 
doing. 

“Hood Lord !” he said. “Mine? And 
how ? ” 

“ How ! ” sobbed La, sitting up and glaring 
at Morton through the meat-s.afe, her face 
looking just like a bit of raw steak inside. 

“ Your beloved Mrs. Horner has done this— 
out of pure jealousy of my Complexion. 
Fetch some rat-poison, bearer, from the 
bazaar--juldee, juldec, me want die.” 

All the Noker had crowded into the 
veranda and were huddled up, gazing horror- 
stricken at the vision on the bed, and not at 
all sure whether this were a religious cere- 
moi'y, or what. The woman, the skinner, 
was hastily jiacking her things in the dress-, 
ing-room, lA having vowed she would murder 
her unless she was gone in ten minutes. 

“It’s a got-up thing,” she said, “between 
you and that fat arch-&nd in petticoats, Mrs. 
Horner—not a rupee shall you get.” 

In the end Jim had ,0 lift the woman 
bodily up in his .arras, she clawing at his face, 
and put her into L 4 ’s dandle, telling t}^ 
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JULT)KF., JUI.nEi;, ME WANT DIE. 

dandie-wallahs to see her into the train for 
the Plains. As fast as he put her in she 
jumped out, shouting “ My money ! ” so he 
gave her a hundred rupees without lA 
knowing, and we got rid of her, and she is 
going to bring a lawsuit against him for the 
rest. 

Jim galloped off for Dr. Saunders, who 
says if LA takes off the meat-safe and lets 
the air get at her her skin will be back in a 
week, and Jim must walk beside her with a 
fan, and sit up with her at nights, for fear of 
flies,jind things. 

We’ve had to postpone the theatricals 
three days, and the telegrams all over India 
and new posters have cost 150 rupees. 

August lyih.—lA’s skin has grown again, 
but I’m sorry to say (owing to a fly alighting 
on her no.se while Jim fell asleep exhausted 
one night) she has a little scar which Dr. 
Saunders says may disappear in, twenty 


Captain 'Frere did it so that 
the soldiers should get a chance 
of seeing the show, so Morton 
gave in, and in the VHfeige Green 

r scene, when fifty-nine people were 
^ on the stage, and the lime-light 
fizzing away on Captain l.inden, 
as the Grandmother, doing a step- 
dance with Red Riding Hood 
(Cajitain Frere), and everyone 
else kicking in time, a cra.sh rent 
the air and the boards gave way, 
and most of the comjtany disap- 
^ peared. The space below was 

about four feet only, so the audi- 
cnce could see the arms and legs 
and sun-bonnets all struggling, 
and the front soldiers jumped on 
to what was left of the stage and 
helped jnill us out. Morton, as 
the iVoif, hadn’t yet come on at* 
all ; he w-as sitting in the dressing- 
room, all ready in his skin and 
wolfmask, drinking champagne, 
when the accident happened, and 
he tore through the wings to see 
what was up, but finding no room 
to stand, jumped over into the 
audience, who, with one yell, believing it ttj 
be a real wolf (he had a self-wagging tail attd 
jaws which moved), made for the doors shriek¬ 
ing “Murder—fire—police!” 'I'he soldiers’ 
wives and children were trampled under 
foot, and two women had to he carried into 
hospital. One woman had her glass eye 
knocked out, and we must, of course, supply 
her with another, though that’s a detail, for 
the total damages will come, Morton says, (o 
something awful, for the stage is a wreck, and 
Dr. Saunders has his hands so full that 
another surgeon had to be wired for from the 
Plains. 

We’ve had a letter from the Home of 
Reflection for Swearing I’arrots saying they 
are anxiously awaiting news of the results of 
our noble enterprise, which shall be noised 
from one end of the world to, the other, as 
soon as ever the expected cheque arrives. 

We all went to bed feeling very cheap. 


years. 

I_ast night was the big dress rehearsal, 
and instead of having it down in Darjeeling 
on the proper stage, Captain Frere insisted 
on having it up here in Jellapehar, at the 
soldiers’ theatre, though Morton, who 
iiSvcpTninandant and responsible for every- 
^,told him the stage wouldn’t bear us 
a^, andjt didn’t, and the wonder is anyone’s 
’l|ivd'|p-|itU> the tale. 

i;: 


August 18th.—The grand day. 
lA and I and Jim were sitting, very 
bruised, in the veranda, having chota-hazaree, 
and talking of last night, amd hearing each 
other our parts, when Morton rode up in 
uniform, and jumped off his horse and said : 
“ Here’s a pretty go —Ivhile Frere, this last 
two months, has been jigging up and down 
to Darjeeling, teaching you all how to make 
idiots of yourselves over these infernal 
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theatricals, the canteen-sergeant has been 
embezzling the whole of the canteen money, 
and decamped in the confusion last night. 
I’ve had to place Frere under arrest, and 
communicate with the Commander-in-Chief 
at Simla.” 

“Arrest,”! cried, starting up ; “then who’s 
to do Red Riding Hood to-night ? ” 

“Well, not Frere, I can promise you 
that.” 

“ Morton,” shrieked l.a, “ have you gone 
mad? Why, pray, is poor darling Willie 
Frere clapped into a dungeon because 
another man bolts with the canteen money? 
Answer me that.” 

“‘ Poor darling Willie Frere,’ Mrs. Busting, 
was in charge of the canteen money, but 
he’s had no time to look after that, or any of 
his military duties, teaching you all to dance 
and kick, and he left it all to Sergeant Wylie, 
and here’s the result. I’ve had to do my 
duty. T'm sorry for the parrots.” 

“ Bui,” 1 gasped, “the .sirecial trains, the 
biljs, the audience, the dresses ! ” 

“.And,” cried l,a, “my new skin !” 

And both of us burst into a storm of 
tears. • 

( laptain Linden, al ,o in uniform, rode up 
just then, and .jumped off and came up say¬ 
ing on no consideration did Captain Frere 
wish the show stopped. In fact it must not 
be. We should all be bankrupt- and Mr. 
Floss must do A’ci? AVr/A/i,’ /AW. He had 
been at all the rehearsals as a yokel, and 
knew the play by heart; he was at present 
on parade, but would be up in a minute. 
He was nice and fat, and would look very 
well in the red cloak and hood and short 
frock and open work socks, 

“ I tell you what it is,” sstid Mr. Floss, 
when he arrived, “ it’s all rot, you know. 
I can’t get into F'rere’s clothes. I’m six 
times his size, and I can’t and rvon't 
appear in a short frock and open-work 
socks.” 

Mr. Floss is six-foot-two, and Captain 
Frere a small man -and Mr. Floss is very 
stout and broad, :md Captain Frere very 
thin ; but ve all said he must do it, and we’d 
try on . .s things attince. 

I sent the bearer running to Captain 
Frere’s quarters for the Red Riding Hood 
clothes, and we ^;ot Mr. Floss into them 
somehow. When he saw himself in a long 
glass he again declared with emphasis that 
he would not do it; but we paid no atten¬ 
tion, and I called in the Dersee to alter the 
things. 

We ran him through his part and his 
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dances in the veranda, but he is very 
depressed. 

An orderly came up from the barracks: 
with a note from Captain Frere for Morton, 
asking him to stage-manage for him, and 
there were pages of “ Don’t forget this and 
remember that,” and one thing was, “ Tell 
Flossie to mind and have the china eggs, 
and not real ones, in his basket^ for his pa$ 
de deux, and 1 only hope the stage will bear 
him, but he’d better eat nothing after two, 
and if he sits on a charcoal stove for a 
couple of hours it will reduce him a bit.” 

“ A nice letter for an officer under arrest 
to write to his colonel,” growled Morton. 

“ Frere’s beyond a joke, upon my word. 
I’ll stage-manage for him, but as I know 
absolutely nothing about it, don’t blame me 
if it’s not a success.” 

“Orderly,” said I, addressing the orderly 
who stood at ’tention outside the veranda, 

“ is Captain Frere very depressed ? And 
what is his cell like ? ” 

(I thought, of course, he was shut up in a 
dungeon with bars.) 

“ He seems very low-spirited, madam,” 
said the man, saluting, “ but is trying to keep 
up his sperrits wonderful considerin’. An’ 
when 1 left his roortis he was a-teachin’ 
.Sergeant zVtkins and Private Bowen ’ow to go 
off the stage behind the ladies, on their 
hands, with their legs in the hair, an’ 1 think 
they’ll do it very well.” 

“That’ll do,” s.aid Morton (who the orderly 
thought was writing a letter), “we’ve had 
enough of this buffoonery. Take that to 
Captain Frere, and go.” 

August 19th.—It’s all over. We were to 
have had four nights of it, but we dare not 
put it on .again. It was a fiasco from first to 
last, and everyone is asking for their money 
back. 

We, had a big dinner before the show, and 
champagne flowed like water to keep every¬ 
one's spirits up. Two men of the company 
fell under the table, and had to have their 
heads dipped in buckets before they could 
even start dressing. It was a glorious real 
Himalayan night. The snowy range a 
hundred miles away looked so white and 
close in the brilliant moonlight, the stars 
shone with tropical brilliance, the dark 
mountain-sides and Mall yvere gemmed with 
the little moving red lights of syce and 
dandie lanterns! 

Our hearts beat high, and on the scarlet, 
programmes, headed “ I^.ame of Reflection 
for Swearing Parrots,” were inscribed Eyron%: 
famous lines beginning: — 
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To-night you throng to witness the dlbut 
Of embryo actors to the Drama new. 

Not one poor trembler, only, feat betrays 
And hopes, yet almost dreads, to meet your gate ! 

It ended:— 

.Still let some mercy in your bosoms live, 

'And if you can’t applaud, at least forgive. 

Mr. Floss (who seemed to feel every 
word of these lines as applying to him) 
groaned, and glanced down at his fat bare 
legs, but he was hustled off to have his 
wig put on ; fery soon the curtain went up, 
and from that moment everything went 
wrong. 

The tableaux opened the show, and when 
the great “Velvet and Ragscame on, and 
the curtain rose on me and Mrs. Horner, 
I heard Morton roaring from the wings up to 
the flies overhead, where he’d 
sent our bearer and kitmudgar 
to sprinkle snow down on my 
side (the street side) of the 
scene. I sat on the doorstep 
with my dead violets, and 
wondered in an agony why the 
snow didn’t begin. Lk and I 
had taken days to tear up 
etlough paper for it, and it’s 
the making of the picture, but 
it didn’t come. 'Phe band 
played “ Velvet and Rags—so 
the world wags,” pizzicato, and 
you could have heard a pin 
drop in the audience, and then 
evidently something did happen, 
for I heard Mrs. Horner give a 
shriek, and then another. 

They tried to drop the cur¬ 
tain, but it stuck, and I burst 
open the cardboard hall-door, 
and those servants had made 
onMiuful mistake. They had 
. poured the snow down on to 
Velvet in the room, instead of 
on to Rags in the street; and, 
what’s far worse, the khari- 
samah, not half understand¬ 
ing my directions or else my 
Hindustani, h.ad boiled the 
basketful of rice I had given him-to bring 
down for the final wedding scene in “Red 
Riding Hood,” and had climbed up into the 
flies, and poured the wet boiled rice, in 
mistake for the f^aper, down on to Mrs. 

■ Horner. Her velvet dress was spoilt, and 
you could hardly see her face. The wet rice 
stuck to the grease-paint, and she lay 
'fainting in her arm-chair, while Morton 
debased the bewildered khansamah round the 
V)Stsl|;e ttyiiig to kick him. All this went on 


in front of the audience, because they could 
not get down the curtain. 

I never saw a woman go into such a 
temper as Mrs. Horner. She said it was all 
my doing, and was nothing but a mean 
revenge for Li’s skin. 

I said, “ Nothing of the sort, though it's 
wonderful how Providence avenges these 
things.” 

“ Providence,” foamed Mrs. Horner, 
scraping the sopping rice off her nose with 
the ball-programme, at which she had been 
gazing “ pensively ” when it happened. 
“Your servants, you mean, set on to do it 
by you, Mrs. Ardath. Oh, 1 know.” 

“Well,” said l,a, losing her temper, “I 
can’t help it; I’m glad it’s happened. It’s 


no thanks to you, Mrs. Horner, that I hadn’t 
to go about with my head in a meat-safe for 
a year.” 

“The best place for it,” said Mrs. Horner; 
“ the mosquito net would‘‘hide some of the 
defects.” 

“ Here, you ladies,” said Morton, rushing 
on to change the fu'rniture for the next 
tableau (they’d got the curtain (lown), “ stop 
quarrelling, please, till all this is over, unless 
you want it to be a failure.” 
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But the next tableau fras coming on : “ A 
Modern Honeymoon ” on a bicycle made for 
two, and the curtain went up, and it really 
looked very pretty, and loud applause was 
beginning, when the bicycle, which had 
been hastily screwed to the stage, started 
off full pelt, over the foot-lights, and crash 
into the middle of the band below, and the 
Bride went head foremost into the big 
drum. 

I can’t remember now half the contre¬ 
temps that kept on happening all the whole 
dreadful evening. 

Amidst so many disasters it is satisfactory 
to he able to say that Mr. Moss as Red 
Riding Hood was splendid, and brought 
down the house, though he forgot the china 
eggs, and in the big ballet his basket flew off 
his arm, the eggs went right and left, and we 
were all streaming with yolk, but nothing 
seemed to mattiT by that time; the pats of 
butter, of eouise, fell out too, and the stage 
became like ice, and I’m sorry to say the 
ballet ended and the curtain finally descended 
upon half of us face downwards on the floor. 
What with wet rice, yolk of egg, and butter, 
they say it will take twenty coolies to get 
those boards right again; and talking of 
expense, here’s the list, and as we only took 
1,000 rupees I’m sure I don’t know what’s 
going to happen. Captain I'Vere has had a 
kind of stroke since border and all the 
others sent their accounts in :— 

To TheaUical l-'iinil in Aid of Home of Kcflection 
for Swearing I’arrots. 

Kupees Annas Fie. 

Dresses from Madame Ksmee, ol 
J2, Cliowringee, for fourteen 

vfllagc maidens. 

Smocks for yokels . 

Other dresses . 

Wo|f skin and mask from Mr. 

JVm’.s . 

Self-wagging tail for same . 

Telegrams, postage, and |xjslers 

(twice). 

Special trains on Himalaynn Rail¬ 
way (passengers refused to ].>ay 

us back) . . 

Hire for two roonihs of Town Hall 
(includ'Dg performance) . 


500 o o 

too o o 

200 o o 

80 9 2 

1522 

400 o o 


500 o o 
692 8 I 


Meals from Border’s hotel sent to 


hall . 314 4 o 

Bedroom and meals for one gentle¬ 
man who said It was all rot ” 

and left without paying. 35 6 0 

Ostrich egg and other breakages .. 120 o o 

Pale-green velvet dress for Mrs. 

Horner (sj^oilt) . 400 o o 

To Drs. Saunder.s atid Manders for 

profe.ssional services to Mrs. ^ 

IJoi ner’s spine . 99^ 4 o 

To Drs. Saunders and Mnmlers for 
ditto to leech swallowed by Miss ^ 

Wyndham . 52 8 2 

Emetic for Miss W. 1 o o 

Ditto for other patients nllcndcTl at 

Sandook 1‘hu . 100 4 3 

Cost of building new fhtor it> 

soldiers’ theatre . 453 0 O 

New glass eye for soldier’s wife ... 25 2 o 

l''itting same . 20 o o 

Soldier’s wife’s broken l^g (damages 

claimed for sjimc) . too O O 

Medical attendance on Mrs, lulen 

for broken whalebone . 5 o o 

Medical atlemlanccon Mrs. Busting 

for new .skin . 35 O O 

Price of big <lrum broken by lady 

falling into it . 400 b o 

Medical attendance on aforesaid 

lady . 32 6 9 

Damage to tandem bicycle broken l(X) o o 

Medical attendance on tnindsman 

sitting just under bicycle . 20 O O 

Twenty crKiHes to scrub butler, 
eggs, and nrashed rice off stage, 
at 2 annas a day. 13 o o 


Total.Ks. 4,814 6 7 


And this is the end of it all. Besides all 
this, the skinning woman has filed a lawsuit 
against Jim for her money, and Captain 
Frere has to pay up the embezzled 
canteen funds. 'There’s nothing to send to 
the Home of Reflection for Swearing Parrots, 
but C'aptain l.iiiden wants us to bring an 
action against them for having incited us to 
all this, and we’ve written and said unless 
they can help us with funds to pay up all 
expenses incurred on their behalf wc shall 
be reluctantly compelled to take some 
desperate step exposing them. 

Morton says he’s had enough of charities 
for a long time. 


Vo!. \x - 87 . ■ 
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THK cur riNCouT op thk “ hkkmionk,” January, iftjo. 


[/niOUdll, as in tlie ])ro- 
ceciint; and succeeding years, 
ICnj^and was at war, during 
the last twelve months of the 
cighleenth century no great 
engagements took place either 
at sea or on the (.lonlincnt. While we were 
taking breath after the great naval battles of 
St. Vincent, C'amperdown, and the Nile, and 
after the military victories at Seringapatani 
and Acre, we were making our plans and 
completing our prefiarations for the campaign 
which was to culminate at Trafalgar. During 
1800 the bidliger- 
ents were closely 
watching each 
Other, and many 
naval duels took 
place. 

Our first two 
illustrations 
give us two 
brilliant naval 
achievements. On 
January atst news 
reached this coun¬ 
try of the cutting- 
out of the Her- 
mione from PortQ 
Cavallo, Jamaica, 
which the admiral 
truly described as 
“as daring and gal¬ 
lant an enterprise 
as is to be found in 


our naval annals.” 
The vessel had 
treacherously been 
allowed to pass 
into the enemy’s 
hands, and the 
scheme of Captain 
Hamilton, of the 
Surprise, for her 
recapture was to 
board the Her- 
mionc himself with 
fifty chosen men, 
and while he was 
disputing for the 
possession of the 
ship the remainder 
of his men were 
to row in boats to 
the Ilermione's 
cables, cut them, 
and then tow the 
vessel out of the harbour lothc Surprise, where, 
if necessary, the contest might be renewed on 
more^favouraljle terms, as the harbour was 
protected by some two hundred cannon. 
Steady e.U'cution of the .scheme, three and a 
half hours of determined attack, and in- 
doniilable pluck crowned the daring venture 
with success. Cajitain Hamilton reported 
to his admiral that “ every officer and man 
on this expedition behated w’ith an uncom¬ 
mon degree of valour and exertion.” 

'File taipttire of La Veni^eanee by Captain 
Milne in the Seine, a vessel of much inferior 
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force to that of his "opponent, was also 
accomplished in the West Indies. It was a 
matter of a hard chase, a duel at long range, 
then a separation till the morning (August 
21st), and then a desperate enct)unter. At 
the end of an hour and a half a French 
officer climbed out on the bowsprit of La 
Vetigeaiut, as seen in the print, and signalled 
his surrender. The terribly torn condition of 
the enemy’s vessel is fully borne out by the 
ca[)tain’s despatch to the Admiralty, which 
says: “The behaviour of the officers and ship's 
company was such as has always characterized 
the British .seaman.” 

Perhaps this may be tbc place to note that 
in 1800 F.ngland’s naval establishment was 
estimated at 100,000 men, while in the Army 
were 168,082 soldiers and 2,^,37o m.arines, 
exclusive of Ireland’s total of 126,500 and 
the Volunteers. 

(ireat tonsternation was experienced when 
the news spread 
that an attempt 
had been made to 
assassinate the 


dan. Meanwhile, in the theatre, the audi¬ 
ence “ universally demanded the National 
.Anthem,” which was sung by all the vocal 
performers “and eticored,” Sheridan impro¬ 
vising the following extra ver.se : — 

Freni ever)' latcnl fee. 

From iho Assnssin's blow, 

(lofi save ihe Kiiij; ! 

OVr him Tliine arms extend, 

For Ihitain’s sake defend, • 

Our Father, I’rince, and Friend, 

C 1 <h 1 save the King. 

James Hadfield, the would-be assassin, 
was found to be insane.* The coincidence 
has not hitherto been pointed out that 
lladfield’s attempt to shoot the King took 
place on March 15th, 1800 ; Si[)ido’s attem|)t 
on the Prince of Wales on April 4th, 1900. 

It is curious to note that in this year an 
attempt was made on the life of Napoleon by 
placing a combustible machine in a cart as 
he was going to the opera. The machine 


King. On the 
crening of May 
151!) Oeorge III., 
with the RrA'.il 
I'amily, went to 
Drury Lane The 
atre to witness the 
[ilay of “ She vvou’d 
and she wou’d 
not ” ; and being a 
"command” per- 
frirmance, the 
house was ex¬ 




tremely crowded. 
As the King en- 
terFd the 'heatre 
the assembled 


K ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OP CKOKGE III., MAY T5TII. 


company rose to receive and greet the Royal 
..Family ; when, “as His Majesty was advancing 
to bow to the audience, an assassin, who had 
placed himself about the middle of the second 
row’ of the pit, raised his arm and fired a pistol 
which was levelled towards the Royal box.’’ 
Fortunately the huljet missed its intended 
mark. "The Duk. and Duchess of York 
hastened to tiie King, who was eagerly 
surrounded bv his family. A more affec¬ 
tionate and iiiteteftiiig circumstance cannot 
he imagined.” 

T'he culprit was hurried out to the music- 
room where an exatnination was at once 
conducted bv. William Addington, the Bow 
Street magistrate, assisted by the Dukes of 
Clarence and Cumberland, and R. B. Sheri¬ 


exploded after Napoleon had pissed, but 
several lives were lost. 

(ieorge Ill.’s appreciation of his corps of 
Volunteers was in no way diminished in 
1800, for he frequently ins|fected them in 
different parts of the country near London. 
On his sixty-second birthday (June 4th) 
12,000 Volunteers assembled in Hyde Park, 
and before nine o’clock the King arrived to 
review them. A torrent of rain was pouring 
during the whole time the evolutions were 
being [lerformed, but it did not interfere with 
the enthusiasm of the King or of the 
“ immense crowds ” that gathered to do 
honour to the Voluntcc. forces, ‘''fhe 
various orders of the day were executed 
w'ith precision, and the finng was excellent”’ 
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fnsure accuracy ir» 
the informationi 
given the propri¬ 
etors sent their 
agents round witb 
the letter-carriers, 
to verify the names 
and addresses. 
The volume gives 
lists of aldermen,, 
bankers, f i r e- 
offices, foreign- 
Ministers, etc., but 
no advertisements. 
Its postal informa¬ 
tion, as might be- 
e.xpected, is givem 
in detail, but 
it is .significant 
that in the (.,'on 
tinental postings 
no mention is- 
made of France. 
'J'he preface tells 
us that “ no exer¬ 
tion sliall be want- 


A fortnight later, at the invitation of the 
Marquis of Salisbury, George III. leviewed 
the Hertfordshire Yeomanry at Hatfield; 
and at the close of the manoeuvres the 
King, the Royal Family, and His Majesty’s 
Ministers were sumptuously entertained by 
the Marquis, who also hospitably dined the 
1,500 Yeomanry. The bill came-to j^3,ooo. 

The Volunteers then, as now, performed 
many useful public deeds; for at a disastrous 
fire at Hraniah’s Patent Lock manufactory at 
Eaton Street (January 23rd), the Pimlico 
Volunteers were on duty all night and “saved 
a great deal of property, which otherwise 
’would have been exjtosed to pillage,” while 
later in the year they rendered valuable 
service at the time of the Bread Riots. In 
fact, the Auxiliary P'orces were well to the 
front, and we give an illustration of the 
presentation of colours to the Kensington 
Volunteers, a ceremony which took place in 
1800. 

It was in the year 1800 that the Post Office 
London Directory was born ; so we reproduce 
the title-page of this famous first edition, and 
can from the volume gauge something of 
the proportions of the London of a hundred 
years ago. The book is yin. high by 4in. 
wide, and is only half an inch thick. It 
is now loin, high by hj^in. wide, and is 
vio less than 6in. thick. The original volume 
contains between 11,000 and 12,000 names, 
arrange)^ in one alphabet, and in order to 


ing to render this Directory invariably the 
most complete and useful yet published.” 
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Among other London items that call for 
notice we may mention that in 1800 work 
was commenced upon the West India 
Docks, a scheme of the highest importance, 
as the nineteenth century has demonstrated. 
On Monday, February 3rd, the chairman and 
directors assembled to perform the ceremony 
of breaking ground for the entrance basin 
near Blackwall, and on July 12th the founda¬ 
tion-stone, witlfc its customary bottles con¬ 
taining coins and documents, was duly laid, 
after which the company returned in proces¬ 
sion in Admiralty and Navy-board barges, and 
terminated the proceedings with “ an elegant 
entertainment at the London Tavern,” at 
which the Duke of Portland was present. 

The official re¬ 
turns for 1800 
show that in the 
trade of the Port 
of London were 
engaged 6,547 
vessels, carrying 
i. 327 - 7('3 tons, 
and in the river 
were employed 
2,288 lighters and 
barges, besides 
3>33b vessel.? for 
lading and dis¬ 
charging. The 
total imports and 
exports were 
^67,000,000. 

We also illus¬ 
trate London with 
j representation of 
Its great cattle 
market at Smith- 
field- the spot so 
famous in the history of the Metropolis as 
the scene of the death of Wat Tyler by the 
dagger of Sir William Walworth, and also as 
the pl.ice of martyrdom. 

In the English House of Commons, where 
the Tories on a crucial division could 
depend upon a rrwjority of nearly 200, the 
Whigs clamoured for an investigation in 
re'ererct- to thei military expedition to 
Holland of tliC pievious autumn, and started 
an angry dt.bate in favour of Napoleon’s 
negotiations tor peace which Pitt did not 
think was geoufiic ; and the first Bill w'as 
passed for taking a census of the population. 
But the great feature of the Parliaments 
(Irish as well as English) of the year 1800 
was the B'W for the legislative union of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The political struggle 
was a fierce one on the other side of the 


Irish Channel, and meetings were held and 
petitions presented both for and against the 
measure. Galway was in favour of the Union, 
but a meeting of Dublin freeholders resolved 
that “ No power on earth has a right to de¬ 
prive the Irish people of their Constitution.” 

Briefly, the course of the measure was as 
follows : On February 5th, after a vehement 
debate in the Dublin Hou.se qf Commons, 
the majority in favour of the Union w'as forty- 
three, while the Irish Lords on the lotb 
were in favour by a large majority. In a 
later discussion the heated debate resulted 
in a duel between ('.rattan and Corry, the 
Chancellor of the Exchei.|uer, but by March 
27th the resolutions in f.ivour received the 


definite approval of the Irish Parliament. 
The question was then transferred back to 
Westminster to be further debated, and by 
May, the bases of the proposal having been 
sanctioned by decisive niajoritie.s, Pitt moved 
aij address to the King, acquainting him, in , 
answer to his message, that the suliject had 
assumed definite shape, and a Bill for the 
legislative union could be framed, the Bill 
to become law on the first day of the ensuing 
century. 'I'hereupon a Bill immediately 
passed through both Houses at Westminster, 
and at three o’clock on July 2nd George III. 
went in State to the House of I^ords, and 
gave his assent to it. It was intended to 
fire the Park guns to celebrate the important 
event, but the order was countermanded, as 
it was thought fit that the Irish Parliament 
should first ratify the n;easure. 
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The Hill re¬ 
ceived the Royal 
Assent in the 
Irish Parliament 
on Aogust 2nd, 
and on that day 
the Session termi¬ 
nated, and with it 
the existence of 
the I’arliamoTit of 
Ireland. In con¬ 
nection with this 
all imi)ortant mea¬ 
sure we give a 
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of minor import¬ 
ance, the Island of 
Malta passed under 
the sway of the 
British Crown after 
sustaining a block- 
arle of two years ; 
while in South 
Africa otir repre 
sent.Ttives to the 
Kaffirs “have 
been everywhere 
retx-ived with tin* 
grcatosl kindness 
and cordiality,’’and 
“a peace has been 
concluded by the 
British (jovern- 
ment of the Ca[>e 
with the Caffrees.’’ 

In connection 
with the vastly im¬ 
portant and bene-’ 
ficent Act for the 


contemporary 
illustration of the 
Parliament House, 
Dublin, and, as a 
companion to it, 
a view of the 
Houses of Parlia- 
nrent, Westmin¬ 
ster, as they 
appeared from the 
River 'I’haraes in 
the year 1800. 

The subject of 
the British Empire 
being so promi- 
n^ent at the present 
, day, we may point 
out that, besides 
one or two places 
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incorporation of our Australian Colonics into 
one commonwealth, so soon to be inaugurated 
by the 1 )uke and 1 tuchess of York, we give a 
view of Sydney as it apjtenred a hundred years 
ago, and are glad to note that even then the 
chaplain tc the (.!olony in New South Wales 
was able to report home that the condition 
of the Colony was most promising, and grain 
of all kinds was abundant; while another 
(’orrespondent speaks strongly in favour of 
“ speculation by the consignment of llritish 
goods thither.” 

Passing along the year we come to 
November the month which brings with it 
the Lord Mayor’s Show, an event of no 
small importance 
in 1800 on ac¬ 
count of the [>re- 
sence of Lord 
Nelson. Novem¬ 
ber 9th falling on 
a Sunday, the 
Show had to taki* 

|)lace on the fol¬ 
lowing day, and 
we give a re[>re- 
sentation ot the 
procession as seen 
on the river. 'J'he 
fine day drew 
together a great 
concourse of 
people, and among 
the spectators was 
l,ady Nelson, who 
viewed the pro¬ 
cession from the 
terrace at Somer¬ 
set House. On 
the return journey 
the company landed at lllackfriars, and at 
the top of Ludgatc Hill the horses were 
taken from the carriages of the l,ord Mayor 
and of l,ord Nelson and they were drawn in 
triumph to the tluildhall. Nelson had only 
just landed in England for the first time 
since the great Battle of the Nile, and by 
permission of the King he was permitted to 
attend tf-e GuHdhall banquet before even 
paying- his hoinagS at Court. He was the 
idol of the people, and w.as received with 
the loudest acclamation. We are told that 
“the mob prevriJedupon his lordship to put 
his hand out of the carriage that they might 
kiss it.” 

Alter the ban(}uet* Lord Nelson was pre¬ 
sented with “a very elegant sword voted to 
his lordship liy the Corporation ” for his great 
services to his country ; and, in acknow¬ 


ledging the gift, Nelson said, “he received 
with satisfaction that mark of their appro¬ 
bation of his conduct, and hoped with that 
sword shortly to make one in reducing our 
insolent and implacable foe within her proper 
limits.” 'I'wo days later, when .attending the 
King’s levee. Nelson, dressed in full naval 
unitorm, “ wore the sword presented to him 
by the City of London for his gallant ser¬ 
vices.” • 

But the peo|)lc of England were far from 
happy during the months the century was 
ebbing to its close, for,with the burden.some 
taxation ctiused hy the war, the failure of 
harvests, and the dearne.ss of provisions. 


distress was keetily felt throughoitt the land. 
Coals went up as high as 9s. 6d. a 
chaldron ; while bretid, which in .January was 
IS. 3d. a quartern, rose in price gradually as 
the year advanced, until it reached the famine 
price of is. loj-jd. In consetiuenee. Bread 
Riots occurred in T,ondon and many pro¬ 
vincial towns, regular troops and Volunteers 
were called out to quell disturbances, the Riot 
Act was read in several places, and I’arliament 
and the City authorities took the matter into 
serious consideration and petitioned George 
III. to take some public action. 

As the result, he issued a iiroclamation on 
December 3rd exhorting his people to 
exercise the greatest economy in regard to 
food, and, among other 1' ings, to confine the 
consumption of bread to one quartern loaf 
each person per week. We give a repro- 
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i PROCLAM ATION. 
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A I'ROCl.AMATION EXHOKTING -IHB »>K'.>1*LE VO I'RACTISK 
SCONDMY, DECKMUEK 3RU. 

duction of this proclamation, which will be 
read with interest. 

Fortunately the distress was not aggravated 
by a severe winter, for at Christmas wc 
read, “So mild a season has not been 
remembered as the present, which is 
highly advantageous to the poor,” and we 
find that at Gresham in Norfolk a pear-tree, 
“which bore fruit in the summer, blos.somed 
again since Michaelmas, and has now 
(December 27th) six ijears on it.” 

We give the play bill of Drury Lane 
Theatre for boxing Night, but the Times 
slashingly criticised the 
pantomime as having “no 
claim either to humour or 
contrivance”; and among 
odd items culled from 
various sources we may 
mention that, according 
to the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture, in England alone 
in the year 1800 were 
7,800,000 acres of land 
uncultivated and profit¬ 
less ; that Margate was 
swept by a hurricane in 
October, which partly 
destroyed the jetty and 
caused a collier to break 


from her moorings in the harbour and.de¬ 
molish a number of ships, while the waves 
dashed away at least half the parade; that 
the whole of Bognor in Sussex was put 
up for sale and realized ;^64,ooo; that 
Hoppner the artist was painting a portrait 
of the Princess of Wales in January, and 
in July broke his arm ; and that the Prince 
of Wales bought the Pavilion at Brighton. 
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THE KOVAt. ARMS AS DSEU FOR THE I.ASI' TIME, 
DECEMBER 3lST, 1800. 


PLAV-im.l. OF THE DkUkV LANE PANTOMIME, iBtW. 

On December 31SI George III. went in 
State to the House of Lords, and dissolved 
the la.st J'arliament that contained representa¬ 
tives of only England, 
Scotland, and Wales, and 
in commemoration of 
this event we give an 
illustration of the Royal 
Arms as used for the last 
time on that occasion. 
From that day forth the 
three ffeurs-de-lis were to 
disappear, and-the em¬ 
blem of Ireland was to 
take their place, and our 
Monarch was to drop the 
too-long-retained fiction 
of *' King of England, 
Scotland, It;pland, and 
France.'' 



First Mm in the Moon. 


By H. G. Wells. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE BUILniNG OF THE SPHERE. 

REMEMBER the occasion 
very distinctly when Cavor 
told me of his idea of the 
sphere. He .had had intima¬ 
tions of it before, but at the 
time it seemed to come to him 
in a fflsh. We" were returning to the bun¬ 
galow for teii, and on the way he fell hum¬ 
ming. Suddenly he shouted, “ That’s it. 
That finishes it! A sort of roller blind ! ” 

“ Finishes what ? ” I asked. 

“ Space-r anywhere ! The moon ! ” 

“ AVhat do you mean ? ” 

“Mean? Why - it must be a sphere! 
That’s what 1 mean I ” 

I saw I was out of it, and for a time 1 let 
him talk in his own fashion. I hadn’t the 
ghost of an idea then of his drift. But after 
he had taken tea he made it clear to me. 

“ It’s like this.” he said. “ Last time 1 
ran this stuff that ruts things off from gravita 
tion into a flat tank with an ()verla|) that held 
it down. Anti diretHly it had cooled and the 
manufacture was eoiniileted all that iiproar 
happened; nothing above it weighed anything; 
the air went stjuirting up, the hou.se siiuirted 
up, and if the Stuff itself luidn’t st]uirted u|> 
too, 1 tlon’t know what would have happened. 
But suiipose the substance is loose and tjuite 
free to go up ? ” 

“ It will go up at once ! ” 

' “ Exactly. With no more disturbance than 
firing a big gun.” 

“ But what good will that do ? ” 

“ I’m going u() with it! ” 

I put down my teacup and stared at him. 

“ imagine a sphere,”.he explained, “large 
enough to hold two people and their luggage. 
It will be made of steel lined with thick 
glass ; it will contain a proper store of solidi- 
ned air, concentrated food, water, distilling 
apparatus, and so forth, and enamelled, as it 
were, on the outer steel——” 

“ Cavorite ? ” 

“Ves.” 

“ But how will you get inside ? ” 

“'I’here .vas a sipiilar problem about a 
dumpling.” 

“ Yes, I know. But how ? ” 

“ That's perfectly easy. An air-tight man¬ 
hole is all that islieeded. That, of course, 
will have to be a little complicated; there 
will have to be a valve ^so that things may be 
thrown put if necessary* without much loss of 
air.”' .. 


Vol. M.- 
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“Like Jules Verne’s thing in ‘A Trip 'to\, 
the Moon ’ ? ” 

But-Cavor was not a reader of fiction, 

“ I begin to see,” I said slowly. “ And you 
could get in and screw yourself up while the ; 
Cavorite was warm, and as soon as it cooled ' 
it would become impervious to gravitation, ; 

and off you would fly-” 

“ At a tangent.” • 

“ V'ou would go off in a straight line”—I 
sto[)pe(i abruptly. “ What is to prevent the .: 
thing travelling in a straight line into space 
for ever ? ” I asked. “ You’re not safe to get 
anywhere, and if you do, how will you get 
back?” 

“I’ve just thought of tiiat,” said Cavor. , 
“That’s what I meant when 1 said the tiling . 
was finished. The inner glass sphere can be 
air-tight, and, except for the man-hole; con¬ 
tinuous, and the steel sjihcre can lie made in 
sections, each section (xipahle of rolling up 
.after the fashion of a roller blind. These can 
easily be worked by springs, and Teleased, 
and cheeked by electricity conveyed by plati¬ 
num wires fused through the glass. All that 
is merely a (jueslion of detail. - So you see 
that, ('.xcept for the thickness of the blind 
rollers, the Cavorite exterior of the sphere 
will consist of windows or blinds, which ever 
you like to call them. Well, when all these 
windows or blinds are shut, no light, no heat, 
no gravitation, no radiant energy of any sort 
will get at the inside of the sphere; it will, 
fly on through s[)ace in a straight line as you. 
say. But open a window, imagine one of 
the w'indow's open !’’ Then at once any heavy 
body that chances to be in that direction 
w'ill attract us.” 

I sat taking it in. 

“You .see?” he said. 

“ Oh. 1 see." L 

“ Practically, we slvdl lx- able to, tack about,’, 
in space just as we wish. Get attracted by 
this and that.” ,■ 

“Oh, yes. T/int's dear enough. Only- 

“Well?” : 

“ I don’t quite sec what we shall do it for 1 i 

It’s really only jumping off the world and 
Irack again.” 

“Surely! For examfJe, one might go j 

to the moon.” f 

“ And when one got there I What would v' 
you find ? ’’ * 

“ We should see-! Oh I Consider thp 

new knowledge.” : 

“ Is there air there ? ” 

“ There may be.” 

United Suttes of America, IQbo. 
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“It’s a fine idea,” I said, “but it strikes 
me as a large order all the same. 'I'he 
moon! I’d much rather try some smaller 
things first.” 

“’I'hey’re out of the fjuestion. Because 
of the air difficulty.” 

“ Why not ap|)ly that idea of spring blinds 
-Cavorite blinds in strong steel cases- to 
lifting weights ? ” 

“ It wouldn't work,” he insisted. “ After 
all, to go into outer space is not so riiuidi 
worse, if at all, than a Polar exjiedition. 
Men go on Polar expeditions.” 

“ Not business I'nen. And besides they 
get paid for Polar expedi¬ 
tions. And if anything 
goes wrong there are re¬ 
lief parties. But this— 
it’s just llring ourselves 
off the world for nothing.” 

“(jail it prospecting.” 

“You’ll have to call it 
that. One might make a 
book of it, perhaps, I 
said. 

“ I have no doulit 
there will be miner¬ 
als,” said (lavor. 

“ For example ? ” 

“Oh, sulphur, ores, 
gold perha|)s, pos¬ 
sibly new elements.” 

“Cost of carriage,” 

I said. “ You know 
you’re 7 u>t a prac¬ 
tical man. The moon 
is a (juarter of a 
million miles away.” 

“ It seems to mt- it wouldn’t cost 
much to cart any weight anywhere if 
you packed it in a Cavorite case.” 

I had not thought of that. 
Delivered free on head of pur¬ 
chaser, eh ? ” 

“ It isn’t as though we were confined to 
the moon.” 

“ You mean-?” 

“'Phere’s Mars clear atmo.sphere, novel 
•surroundings, exhilarating sense of lightness. 
It might be jrleasant to go there.”, 

“ Is there air on Mars ? ” 

“ Oh, yes ! ” 

“ Seems as though you might run it as a 
sanatorium. By ite way, how far is Mars ? ” 
“Two hundred million miles at present,’’said 
■' Cavor, airily ; “and you go close by the sun.” 
(* My imagination was picking itself up again. 
“ After all,” I said, “there’s something in 
tht&e things. There’s travel-” 


An extraordinary possibility came rushing 
into my mind. Suddenly 1 saw as in a vision 
the whole solar system threaded with (javorite 
liners and spheres de luxe. “ Rights of itre- 
ernption ” came, floating into my head— 
planetJiry rights of pre-emption. I recalled 
the old Spani.sh monopoly in American gold. 
It w'asn’t as though it was just this planet or 
that, it was all of them. I stared at Cavor’s 
rubicund face, and suddenly my imagination 
was leaping and dancing,. I stood up, 1 
w.alked up and down; my tongue was 
unloosiuiefl. 

“I’m beginning to take it in,”l said. “I’m 
beginning to take it in.” 'I’he transi¬ 
tion from doubt to enthusiasm seemed 
to take .scarcely any time at all. “ But 
this is tremendous ! ” 
I cried. “ I’liis is 
Jm[)erial ! 1 haven’t 

bixai dreaming of 
this sort of thing.” 

Once the chill of 
my opposition was 
removed his own 
pent-up excitement 
had play. He too 
got up anil paced ; 
he too .gesticulated 
ami “shouted. We 
behaved like men in¬ 
spired. We 7fwr 
men inspired. 

We’ll settle all 
that! ” he sakl, in answer 
to some incidental diffr 
cully that had pulled me 
up. “ We’ll soon settle 
all that! V\’e’ll start the 
drawings for mouldings 
this very night.” 

“We’ll start them 
now,” I responded, and 
we hurried off to the 
laborator)' to begin upon this work forth¬ 
with. 

I was like a child in wonderland all that 
night. The dawn found , us both still at 
work -we kept our electric light going heed¬ 
less of the day. 1 remember now exactly 
how’ those drawings looked—I shaded' and 
tinted while flavor drew -smudged and haste- 
marked they were in every line, but wonder 
fully correct. We got out the orders for the 
steel blinds and frames we needed from 
that night’s work, and the glass sphere was 
designed within a w 5 ek. We gave up our 
afternoon conversations and oyr old routine 
altogether. We worked, and we slept and 
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THE FIRST MEN IN THE MOON 


ate when we could work no longer for 
hunger and fatigue. Our enthusiasm infected 
our three men, though they had no idea 
what the sphere was for. Through those 
days the man Gibbs gave up walking and 
went everywhere, even across the room, at a 
sort of fussy run. 

And it grew, the sphere. December 
passed, January. -1 spent a day with a 
broom, sweejiing a path through the snow 
from bungalow to laboratory. February, 
March. Jly the *end of March the comple.- 
tion was in sight. In January bad come a 
team of horses, a huge packing-case ; we had 
oiir thick glass sphere now ready and in 
]iosition under the crane we had rigged to 
sling it into the steel shell. .Ml the bars and 
blinds of the steel shell it was not really a 
spherical shell, but polyhedral with a roller 
blind to each faix’t—had arrived by February, 
and the lower hitif was bolted together. 
The Gavorite was half made by .March, the 
metallic paste had gone through two of 
the stages in its manufacture, and we had 
plastia’cd ipiitc half of it on to the steel bars 
and blinds. It was astonishing how clo.sely 
we kept to the lines of Cavor’s first inspira¬ 
tion in working out tin; scheme. Wften the 
bolting together of the siihcre was finished 
he proposed tureniove the rough roof of the 
temjiorary laboratory in which the work was 
done and build a furnace about it. So the 
last stage of ('avorite making, in which the 
jrastc is heated to a dull red glow in a stream 
of helium, w'ould be accomplished when it 
was alre.ady on the sphere. 

And then we had to discttss and decide 
what provisions we were to take com|)resscd 
f(*)ds, concentrated essences, steel cylinders 
containing reserve o.vygen, an arrangement 
for removing carbonic acid and waste from 
the air .and restoring oxygen by means of 
sodium peroxide, water (-ondtaisers, and so 
.forth. 1 remember the little heap they made 
in the corner, tins and rolls and boxes 
convincingly matter-of-fact. 

It was a strenuous time, with little chance 
of thinking But one day, w’hen we were 
drawing near the end, an odd mood came 
over me. I had been bricking up the 
furnace all the mofliing, and I sat down by 
these possessions, dead Itjgat. Everything 
seemed dull and incredible. 

“ But look her(% Gavor,” I said, “after all, 
what’s it all for r ” 

He smiled. “ The thing now is to go.” 

“ The moon,” I reftecteti. “ But what do 
you expect? I thought the moon was a 
dead wwld."* 
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He shrugged his shoulders. ; 

“ What do you expect ? ” 

“ We’re going to see.” 

we?” 1 .said, and stared before 
me. 

“You are tired,” he remarked. “You’d, 
better take a walk this afternoon.” 

“No," I said, obstinately; “I’m going to , 
finish this brickwork.” 

And 1 did, and insured myself a night of 
insomnia. * 

I don’t think 1 have ever had such a 
night. I had some bad times before my 
business collapse, but* the very worst of 
those was sweet slumber compared to this 
infinity of aching wakefulness. I was sud¬ 
denly in the most enormous funk at the 
thing we were going to do. 

1 do not remember thinking at all of the 
risks we were running before that night. 
Now they came like that array of spectres 
that once beleaguered Fragile and camped 
around me. The strangeness of what we 
were about to do, the uncartbliness of it, 
overwhelmed me. 1 was like' a man 
awakened out of jileasant dreams to the 
most horrible surroundings. I lay, eyes 
wide open, and the sphere seemed to get 
more flimsy and feeble, and Gavor more 
unreal and fantastic, and the whole enter- 
prise nuulder and madder, every moment. 

I got out of Uid and wandered about. I 
sat at the window and stared at the 
immensity of space. Between the stars was 
the void, the unfathomable darkness. I 
tried to recall the fragmentary knowledge of 
astronomy 1 had gained in my irregular 
reading, but it was all too vague to furnish 
any idea of the things we might expect. At 
last 1 got buck to bed and snatched some 1 
moments of sleep, moments of nightmare 
rather, in which I fell and fell and fell for 
evermore into the abyss of the sky. 

I astonished ("avor at breaklast. I told 
him shortly : “I’m not coming with you in; 
the sphere.” 

I met all his protests with a sullen per¬ 
sistence. “ Tlu; thing’s too mad,” 1 said; 
“and I won’t come. The thing’s too mad.” 

I would not go with him to the laboratory. 

I fretted about my bungalow for a time, and 
then took hat and stick and set off alone, t 
knew not whither. It chanced to be a 
glorious morning; a wajm wind and deep 
blue sky, the first green of spring abroad and 
multitudes of birds singing. I lunched 
beef and beer in a little public-house neat g; 
Flham, and startled the landlord by remark-' 
ing, apropos of the weather, “A man who- 
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leaves the world when days of 
this sort are about is a fool! ” 

“That’s what I says when 
heerd on it! ” said the 
landlord; and 1 found 
that for one poor soul 
at least this world 
had proved ex- 
cessivc, and 
there had been 
a throat-cutting. 

I went on with 
a new twist to 
niy thoughts. 

In the after¬ 
noon I had a 
pleasant sleep in 
a sunny place, 
and went on my 
way refreshed. 

I came to a 
comfortable¬ 
looking inn near 
Canterbury. It 
was bright with 
creepers, and 
the landlady was 
a clean old 
woman, and took 
eye. I found I 
just enough money to 
pay for my lodging with 
her. I decided to slop 
the night there. She 
was a talkative body, 
and among many other 
particulars 1 learnt she htid never been to 
London. “ Canterbury’s as far as ever T 
been,” she said. “I’m itot one of your gad¬ 
about sort.” 

“ How would you like a trip to the moon?” 
I cried. 

“ I never did hold with them ballooneys,” 
she said, evidently under the impression that 
this was a common excursion enough. “ I 
wouldn’t go up in one—not for ever so.” 

This struck me as being funny. After I 
had .supped I sat on a bench by the door of 
, the inn and gossiped with two labourers 
about brickraaking and motor-cars and the 
cricket of last year. And in the sky a faint 
new crescent, blue and vague as a distant 
Alp, sank westward over the sun. 

I’he next day jj returned to Cavor. “ I 
■ am coming,’’ I said. “ I’ve been a little out 
of order—that’s all.” 

That was the only time I felt any serious 
doubt of our enterprise. Nerves purely! 
Aft» that I worked a little more carefully 


my 

had 



and took a 
trudge for an 
hour every day. 
And at last, 
save for the 
heating in the 
furnace, our 
labours were at 
an end. 


two 

was 

sun 

the 

twi- 


T 


of 


I FKJJ. ASn FliLL KOK KVRKMORE INTO 
THE ABYSS OF THE SKY.” 


c:hai>ter IV. 

■ JNSIIJE THE 
SfHKRE. 

“ Co on,” said 
Cavor, as I sat 
across the edge 
of the man-hole 
and looked down 
into the black 
intc^rior of the 
.s[)luTe. W'l: 
were alone. It 
evening, the 
had set, and 
stillness of thi^ 
light was .upon 

cverj’thing. 
drew my other leg 

inside and slid down the 

smooth glass to the bot¬ 
tom of the sphere; then 
turned to tiike the cans 
food and other impedi¬ 
menta from (’avor. 'I'he interior 
was warm - the thr^rmometer 
stood at .Sodeg. - and us we 
should lose little or none of this liy 

radiation, we were dressed in sli|)pers and 
thin flannels. M e had, however, a bundleof 
thick woollen elothing and several thick 
blankets to guard against mischance. By 
Cavor’s direction I jtlaced the packu'i^es, 
the cylinders of oxygen, and so forth loosely 
about my feet, and soon wc had everything 
in. He w'alked about the roofless shed for d 
tinie, seeking anything wo had overlooked, 
and then crawled in after me. I noted 
something in his hand. 

“ What have you there ? ” 1 asked. 

“ Haven’t you brought anything to 
read ? ” 

“ Good Lord ! No /" 

“ I forgot to ’ tell you. TheVe arc un¬ 
certainties- The vojjage may last- 

We may be weeks ! ” 

“ But-” 

“ We shall be floating in this sphere with 
absolutely no occupation.” 

“ I wish I’d known.” ' 
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He peered out of the man-hole. ‘‘ I .ook ! ” 
he sai(i; “ there’.s something there !'' 

• “Is there time?” 

“ W’e shall be an hour.” 

1 l(X)kecl out. It was an old number of 
1 't-Bits that one of the men must have 
brought. I'arther away in the corner I saw 
a lorn Lloyd's Navs. 1 scrambled back 
into the s|)here with these things. “ What 
have you got ? ” I said. 

I took ll'.o book from his hand and read, 
“ The V\Orks of William Shakespeare.” 

He coloured slightly “ My education has 
been so nurely seientifie,” he said, apolo¬ 
getically. • 

“ Never,read him ? ” 

“ Never.” 

“ Vou’rc in fo| a treat,” I said. It’s the 
sort of thing one must say, though as a 
matter of fact I had never read Shakespeare 
myself milch. 1 doubt if many people do. 

1 assisted him to screw in the glass cover 
of the man l?ole, and then he pressed a stud 


to close the corresponding 
blind in the outer case. !■ 
The little oblong of twilight 
vanished. We were lit 
darkness. 

J'br a time neither of uis 
spoke. Although our case ' 
would not be impervious ■ 
to sound, everything was 
very still. I perceived there 
was nothing ib grip when 
the shock of our start 
should come, and I realized 
that > should be uncom¬ 
fortable for want of a chair. 

“Why have we no 
chairs ? ” I asked. 

“ I’ve settled all that," 
said (iavor. “ We sha’n’t 
need them.” 

“Why not?” _ ’ 

“ You will see,” he said, 
in the tone of a man who 
refuses to talk. yi 

I became silent. Sud¬ 
denly it had come to me 
clear and vivid that I was 
a fool to be inside that 
sphere. “ Even now,” I 
asked myself, “is it too 
late to withdraw?” The 
world outside the spliere, 

1 knew, would be cold and 
inhospitable enough to 
mo lor weeks 1 had been 
living on subsidies from 
Cavor l:)ut, after all, would it be as cold as 
the infinite zero, as inhospitable as empty 
space ? If it had not been for the appearance 
of cowardice 1 Izelieve that even then I 
should have made him let me out. But I; 
hesitated on that score and hesitated, and 
grew fretful and angry, and the time passed. 

Tlicre came a little jerk, a> noise like , 
champagne being uncorked in another room, 
and a faint, whistling sound. For just one 
instant I had a sense of enormous tension, 
a transient conviction that ray feet were ; 
pressing downward with a force of countless 
tons. It lasted for an infinitesimal time. ; 

But it stirred me to action. “Cavor!” I, 
said into the darkness, “ my nerve’s in r^s. 

.I don’t think-’’ 

I stopped. He made po answer. 

“ Cionfound it! ” I cried ; “ I’m a fool! 
What business have I here? I’m Hot; 
coming, Cavor; the thing’s too risky; I’m, 
getting out! ” 

“ You can’t,” he said. 
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“ Can’t! VVo’ll soon see about that." 

He made no answer for ten seconds. “It’s 
too late for us to quarrel now, Bedford,” he 
said. “ That little jerk was the start. Already 
we are flying as swiftly as a bullet up into the 
gulf of space.” * 

“ 1 —,” I said, and then it didn’t seem to 
matter what happened. I'or a time I was, as 
it w’ere, stuntied. I had nothing to sa\'. It 
was just as if I had never heard of this idea 
of leaving the world before. 'I'hen I per¬ 
ceived an unaccountable change in my bodily 
sensations. It was a feeling of lightness, of 
unreality. ('oupled. with that was a (pieer 
sensation in the head, an a[)opiectic (;ffcct 
almost, and a thumping of Jjtood-vessels at 
the ears. Neither of these; fet.'lings diminished 
as time went on, but at last 1 got .so used to 
them that I exjicrienced no inconvenience. 

I heard a (dick, and a little glow-lamp 
'came into being. 

1 saw Cavor’s face, as white as 1 felt my 
own to be. We regardt.’d oik; anothtu' in 
silence. 'Phe transparent blackness of the 
glass behind him made him seem as though 
he floated in a void. 

“ Well, we're committed,” I .said, at last. 

“ Ve.s,” he said, “we'rt; committed.” 

“Don’t move,” he exclaimed, at some 
suggestion of a gesture. “ Let your nniscles 
keep (juite lax- as if you were in bed. We 
are in a little universe of our own. 1 ,ook at 
those things ! ” 

He pointed to the loose cases and bundles 
that had been lying on the blankets in the 
bottom of the sphere. 1 was astonished to 
see that they were floating now nearly a 
foot from the spherical wall. Then T saw 
from his shadow that Cavor was no longer 
leaning against tlie glass. 1 thrust out my 
hand behind me, and found that I too was 
suspended in space, clear of the glass. 

J did not cry out or gesticulate, but fear 
came upon tjie. It was like being held and 
lifted by something—you know not what. 
The mere touch of my hand against the gl.ass 
moved me rapidly. I understood what had 
happened, but that did not prevent my being 
afraid. We were cut off from all exterior 
gravitation, only the attraction of objects 
within our sphere had effect. Consequently 
everything that was not fixed to the glass was 
falling—slowly because of the slightness of 
pur masses towards the centre of gravity of 
o,ur little world, to t'he centre of our sphere. 

“ We must turn round,” said Cavor, “ and 
' float back to back, with the things between 
m’” 

j It was the strangest sensation conceivable, 


floating thus loosely in space; it first 
indeed horribly strange^ and, when thfe 
horror passed, not disagreeable at all, ex¬ 
ceeding restful; indeed, the nearest thing 
in earthly experience to it that 1 know is 
lying on a very thick, soft feather bed. But 
the quality of utter detachment and inde¬ 
pendence ! 1 had not reckoned on things 

like this. I had expected a violent jerk at 
starting, a giddy sen.se of speed. Instead I 
felt—as if I were disembotlied. It was not 
like the beginning of a jourhey ; it was like 
the beginning of a dream. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE JOURNEY TO THE MOON. 

Presently Cavor extinguished the light. 
He said we had not overmuch energy stored, 
and that w'hich we had we must economize 
for reading. For a time, whether it was long 
or short 1 do not know, there was nothing 
but blank darkness.. 

.■\ (jue.stion floated up out of the void. 
“ How are wo pointing ? ” 1 said. “ What 
is our direction ? ’’ 

“ l\’e are flying away from the earth at a 
tangent, and as the moon is near her third 
(piartemve an; going somewhere towards her. 
I will open a blind- ” 

Came a click, and then a \yindOw in the 
outer (XTse yawned (.>pen. The sky outside 
was as black as the darkness within the 
sphere, but the shape of the open whidow 
was marked by an infinite number of 
stars. 

Those who have only seen the starry sky 
from the earth cannot imagine its appearance 
when the vague, half-luminous veil of our air 
has been withdrawn. The stars we see on 
earth are the mere scattered survivors that 
penetrate our misty atmosphere. But now 
at last I could realize the meaning of tbe 
hosts of-heaven! 

Stranger things we were presently to see, 
but that airless, star-dusted sky ! Of all 
things I think that will be one of the last I 
shall forget. 

The little window vanished with a click; 
another beside it snapped open and instantly 
closed, and then a third, and for a moment I 
had to close my eyes because of the blinding 
splendour of the waning moon. 

For a space I had to stare at Cavor and 
the white-lit things about pie to .season my 
eyes to light again, before I could turn them 
towards that pallid glare. 

Four windows were open in order that the 
gravitation of the moon might act upon all 
the substances in our sphere. P found I was 
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no longer floating freoly in space, hut that 
rny feet were resting on the glass in (he 
(Jireclion of the moon. 'The blankets and 
cases ol provisions were also cree])ing slowly 
d«wn the gla.ss, and i)reseiuly came to rest 
so as to block out a portion of the view. 
It seemed to me, of course, that I looked 
“i'own” when I looked at the moon. On 
eartti “ down ” means earthward, the way 
.things fall, and “ up ” the reverse direction. 
N(}w, the |)ull of gravitation was towards 
the moon, and, for all I knew to the 
contrary, oui earth was ovi'rhead. Atid, 
of course, wlien all the Cavorite blinds were 
closed, •' down ” was towards the centre of 
our sphere, and “ up" towards its outer 
wall. • 

It was qjriously unlike earthly experience, 
too, to have the light coming up to one. On 
earth light falls fn^n above, or comes slanting 
down sideways ; hut here it taiine from be¬ 
neath our feet, and to see our shadows we 
had to look up. • 

At lirst it gave me a sort of vertigo to stand 
only on thick gla^s, and look down upon the 


moon through hundreds of 
thousands of mites of vacant space. 
But this sickness pa.ssed very 
.speedily. And then—the splendour 
of the sight! 

' The reader may imagine it best 
if he will lie on the ground some 
warm summer’s night and look 
between his upraised feet at the 
moon; but for some reason, pro¬ 
bably because the abSence of air 
made it so much more luminous, 
the moon seemed already con¬ 
siderably larger than it does from 
earth. The minutest details of 
its surface were acutely clear. 
.■\nd since we lid not see it 
tbrough air, its outline was bright 
and sliarp, there was no glow or 
halo about it, and the .star du.st 
that covered the sky came right to 
its very margin and marked the 
outline of its unilluminated part. 
.■\nd as 1 stood and stared at the 
moon between tny feet, that per- 
cei)tion of the im[)0ssible that 
bad been with me off and on ever 
since our start returned again with 
tenfold conviction. 

“davor,” 1 said, “this takes me 
qiieerly. d'hose cotnpanies we 
wi:re going to run and .all that 

about niinenals-” 

“ Well ? ” 

“ I don’t see ’em here.” 

“No,” .said Cavor, “ but you’ll get over all 
that.” 

“ J suppose I’m made to turn right side up 

again. Still, Ihis -. For a moment I 

could half believe there never was a 
world.” 

“That copy of Lloyd's Neivs might help 
you.” 

I stared at the pai)er for a numient, then 
lield it above the level of my face and found 
1 could read it quite tiasily. I struck a 
column of mean little advertisements. “A 
gcntlem.an of private means is willing to lend 
money,” 1 read. 1 knew that gentleman, 
d'hen somebody eccentric wanted to sell a 
Cutaway bicycle, “quite new and cost fifteen 
pounds,” for five pounds ; and a lady in dis¬ 
tress wished to dispose of some fish knives,, 
and forks, “a wedding present,” at a great 
sacrifice. No doubt some simple soul was 
sagely examining those knives and forks,, 
and anotlier triumphantly riding off on that; 
bicycle, and a third trustfCly consulting that ^ 
benevolent gentleman of means even as I? 
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1 AT THK MOON THTWKEA ^tV I-EllT. 


How much change do you think they 
have seen ?” ^ 

“None.” 

“They have traced wo indisput¬ 
able landslips, a doubtful 
crack, and one slight 
periodic change of colour. 

,. , . And that’s all." 

“ I didn’t know they’d 
traced even that.” 

“Oh, yes. But as for. 

people-” " 

“By the way,” I 
asked, “ ho.w small 
. V a thing will the hig- 

' gest telescojies show 

* upon the moon ? ” 

“One could see a 
fair-sized church. 
One could certainly 
.see any towns or buildings 
or anything like the handi¬ 
work of men. There might, 
[)erhaps, be insects, some¬ 
thing in the way of ants, for 
example, so that they could hide 
in deep burrows from the lunar 
" night. Or some new sort of 
creatures having no earthly parallel. 
That is the most probable thing if 
we are to find life there at all. 


read. I laughed, and let the paper drift from 
my hand. 

“Are we visible from the earth ? ’' I asked. 

“Why?” 

“ I knew someone — who was rather 
interested in astronomy. It occurred to 
me that it would be rather odd if—my 
friend—chanced to be looking through some 
telescope.” 

“ It would need the most powerful 
telescope on earth even now to see us as the 
minutest speck.” 

For a time 1 stared in silence at the moon. 


Think of the difference in conditions ! Life 
must fit itself to a day as long as fourteen 
earthly days, a cloudless sun blaze of fourteen 
days, and then a night of eqital length, grow¬ 
ing ever colder and colder under these cold, 
sharp stars. In that night there must be 
cokl, the ultimate cold, absolute zero, 
27.’>deg. C. below the earthly freezing-poiiit. 
Whatever life there is must hibernate 
through //laf. And rise again each day.” 

He m_u.sed. “One can imagine somethtiig 
wormlike,” he said, “ taking its air solid, as 
an earthworm swallows earth or thick-skinned 


“ It’s a world,” I .said; “ one feels that 
infinitely more than one ever did on earth. 

People, perhaps—.” 

“ People !” he e.xclaitiled. “No.' Banish 
all that! Think yourself a sort of ultra- 
Arctic voyager exploring the desolate places 
of space, l^ook at it! ” 

He waved his hand at the shining 
whiteness below. “ It’s dead—dead ! Vast 
extinct volcanoes, Uva wildernesses, tumbled 
w'astes of snow or frozen carbonic add or 
frozen air, and everywhere landslips, seams 
and cracks and gulfs. Nothing happens, 
i^en have watched, this planet systematically 
with telescopes for over two hundred years. 


monsters-” 

“By-the-bye,” I said, “why didn’t we 
bring a gun ? ” 

He did not answer that cjiiestion. “ No,” 
he concluded, “ we just have to go. We 
shall see when we get there.” 

I remembered something. “ Of course, 
there’s my minerals, anyhow,” I said ; “ what¬ 
ever the conditions may be.” 

Presently he told me bs wi.shed to alter 
our course a little by letting the earth tug at 
us for a moment. He was going to open one 
earthward blind for 'thirty seconds. He 
warned me that it would make my head 
swim, and advised me to extend my hands 
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against the ^ss to break my fall. 1 did as weight make all we had to do, that the neces- 

he directed, and thrujft my feet against the sity for taking refreshment did not occur to 

bales of food cases and air cylinders to us for nearly six hours (by Cavor’s chronO’ 

prevent their falling upon me. Then with a ^ meter) after our start. I was amazed at that 
click the window flew open; I fell clumsily lapse of time. Even then I was satisfied 

upon hands and face, and saw for a moment with very tittle. favor examined the 



' “1 rn.I. tt IIM.SU.V UfOM hands and l ACli.' 


between iny black, extended fingers our 
mother eartli.a planet in a downward 

\Vc were stilt very ne.nr favor told me 
the distance was perhaps eight hundred miles 
—and the Inigc^ terrestrial disc filled alt 
heavim. Hut already it was plain to see 
thj(.t the workl was a globe. I'lie laml below 
us was in twilight and viigue ; but westward 
the vast grey stretches of the Atlantic shone 
like molten silver under the rocetling day. 
1 think J recognised the cloud-dimmed coast 
lines of France and .Spain and the south of 
•England, and then with a click the shutter 
closed again, and I found myself in a state of 
extraordinary confusion sliding slowly over 
the smooth glass. 

When at last things settled them.selves in 
my mind again it seemed (|uite beyond 
(|uestion that the 1*10011 was “down” and 
under my feet, and that the earth was some¬ 
where awa3f on tiie level of the horizon, the 
earth that had been “ down ” to me atid 
my kindred since flie beginning of things. 

So slight were the exertions retiuired of us, 
so easy did the jiractit^l annihilation of our 


apjiaratus for absorbing carbonic acid and 
water, and jironounced it to be in satisfactory 
order, our consumption of oxygen having 
been extraordinarily slight; and our talk 
being exhausted for the time, and there 
being nothing further for us.to do, we gave 
way to a curious drowsiness that had come 
upon us, anil, spreading our blankets on the 
bottom of the sphere in such a manner as 
to shut out most of the moonlight, wished 
each other “ (lood-night! ” and almost imme¬ 
diately fell asleep. 

And so—sleeping and sometigaes talking 
and reading a little, and at times eating, 
though without any keenness of appetite,* 
but for the most ])ar( in a sort of quiescence ■ 
that was neither waking nor slumber—we 
fell through a space of time that had neither 
night nor day in it, silently, softly, and 
swiftly down towards the moon. 


* It i«t a fuirious thing (hat while wc were in the &pUcre wc 
frit lint the Kiightetn ileMrc fnr focKl nor did wu feel ibe witnt of 
ti when we aiistained. At first we forced our appetUeti bat ^ 
afterwards we fasted completely. Alt^etherwedid not consume 
one-twentieth part of (he compresived provision we had brought 
wiili us. The amount of carbonic acid we breathed wa .11 mim 
unnaturally low, but why this was &o 1 am quite unablf to. 
explain. 
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"English as She is Wrote." 


Bv Mkta Hknn. 
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THIS CRAB BOILED IS VERY 
SWEET AND NUTRIMENT AND 
IS NOT ROT FOR A LONG 
YEAR. 


N(i f. IS H gIoF)o - trotters are 
eagerly welcomed by the land¬ 
lords of towns and villages all 
the world over. Their lavish- 
tie.s.s and love of comfort have 
compelled those who would 
obtain them as customers to ada[)t themselves, 
as far as possible, to their varied tasti.s and 
inclinations. It is, therefore, not surprising 
to find that the foreigner endeavours to 
place his wares before the English-speaking 



that the trade in tinned crabs is a flagging 
one in the peach-blossomed bowers of tht 
Geisha. The announcement that the stuf 
“is not rot for a long y/tar” leads one tf 
doubt whether this thoroughly Oriental slate 
ment is intended as a testimonial or c 
warning. 

'I’he photograph which follows is not one 
of the tickle-your palate order, but it if 
interesting in two respects. In the fust place 
it clearly demonstrates the effect of English 
civilization in India. VVe have Ijere a coupk 
of water-tanks given for the free use of the 
public by a native merchant in Bomba) 
Docks. The inscription on the foreraosi 
tank speaks for itself, though we might wish 
that the Babco had called in the friendiv 
offices of one of his English friends. The 
benefactor calls his tank “ a charitable 
place^ for water to animals and other smal 
creature.” Perhaps his neighbovirs kccj 
bees or make pets of little cobras.. 

When the Mediterranean Sipiadron visitec 
'I'urkey last year the .sportsmen of Salonica 
thought it a titling opiiortunity to gel up a 
brilliant “ program" of horse and bicycU 


customer in as attractive 
a garb as his knowledge 
of the Englishmarrs 
mother-tongue will allow. 
In the following article 
are reproduced a number 
of documents which go 
to show how English “ is 
wrote ” in some of the 
far-away corners of the 
earth where Britons roam. 

Our first illustration is 
a fac.simile of a label taken 
from the side of a tin 
of preserved crab. This 
particular tin was sold by 
a native dealer of Haca- 
date, a northern seaport 
towyi in Japan. We 
sincerely hope that the 
native characters which 
precede the extraordinary 
statement, made below are 
* ,in no wise a literal trans- 
,, lation of the English ver¬ 
sion, or it is to be feared 



“for water to animals and other small creature." 












‘‘ENGLISH AS SHE IS WEOTE: 


races. VVe are enabled to include in our 
article one of the listS of sporting features 
which were distributed on that occasion. 
The wording of the bill, including the prices 
at the bottom of the sheet, is supposed 
to be in English, for the special con- 


VELODRD IIIE OF S ALONICA 

Snnday !• October 
BeginsiRg rIi 3 '|, half past thraa 


PROGRAM 

1) Mattk of the Sratnard of the ^portin^ Clvh porty 

2) »erie» of raeere of ifm 2** Close, 

3) 2^ party of the Mateh of the Brassard. 

4) 2^ series of the racers of the T* class. 

5) Belie of the Match of the Brassard 

6) Finale of the racers of the 2** class arrived first 

7) Borse-races with ohstaclet 

8) Game of the Water*huclkt 

rrnlTmm, 

L Pha 2 SeeUm — 2. plam 1 SctUin 
3, place '/, SeeUIn 


t'l.U USS UK I'HK HANDY MAN. 

venience of English visitors. A “ scellin ” 
is, of course, a shilling. Needless to say, 
this literary curiosity caused a great deal 
of merriment amongst the British Jack-tars. 
'J’he merry sailors were not left in doubt as to 
the time at which the sports began. W'as not 
the printer sufficiently explicit in announcing 
the hour both in figures and letters, so that 
there should be no possibility of confusion 
in the minds of the distinguished visitors for 
whose benefit thi.s custinctly “sporting” pro¬ 
gramme was arranged ? 

From the Ear E.ast we suddenly turn to 
the Ear West. Wf have here a letter from a 
Western farmer to a well-known cycle manu¬ 
facturer. This worthy farmer has an eye on 
the n>ai!i idea-~which, ?n his vernacular, spells 
economy. A|?iong other queries he calmly 
inquires, “If your injun rubber is already 


dt«r Sura. I live on my farm nur HnmlUan 
Kanus and am 67 years old and a IIHIe Sporta. 

My neffew In Indiana bot hlsself a new blaelkls« 
and sent me hos old one by fnte. and Ive learned 
to ride sume. Its a pile of fun, but my blslkle joltt 
considerable. A feller com alona yestiddy with a 
bissikle that had holler Injun rubber tires stuffed 
with wind. He let me try hissen and ml. It run like 
a a kushen. He told me you sell Injun rubber just 
r I the same as hissen? Mine is all Iron wheels. Do 
j! I you punch the holler hole through the Injun rubber 
a I or will I have to do It myself? How do you stick 
’ j the ends together after you get It donfl If your 
I I Injun rubber Is already holler will it come any 
i cheaper empty ? I can get all the wind I want out 
r here In Kansas free. 

P ; P. S. How much do you charge for the doodad 
a I you stuff the wind into the rubber with and where' 

- I do y ou start?_ 

r A I.KTTKB WITH A MdKAI.. 

i holler will it come any cheaper empty ? 
p I can get all the wind I want out here 

I in Kansas free." 

'I'he next instance of literary distortion 
found the light of day in Japan. As a 
/mid fide instance of the foreign com- 
l)osil.or’s genius we venture to say.it has 
seldom been surpassed. We know of a 
temperance 

f can for 

no 

would 
rejoice still fur- 
tlier if that 
same wine 
“could drink 
for al- 

The next 
illustration is 
surjirising inas- 
much as 

in Oer- 
m II . h 

fiux German 

into niiii|p^iiminnii[[ 

of commerce ani, chilphen." 

Icsds one to PromaPhi 4 t>hffjL^vard,VaTMOu*er. 
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wonder at the ignorance 
displayed by whoever may 
have been responsible for 
the label which we repro¬ 
duce. The flavour of the 
r'.ondiments is considerably 
enhanced by the choice 
way in which tliey are re¬ 
commended. That “ blood- 
pudding apd livering get 
by-a small additional of 
this .sauce a superfine relish 
and leeome dainties of 
first classe ” we have not 
the slightest doubt, but 
why is it not stated that 
“ this Champignon - Ma - 
deira-Sauce take das cake 
wonterful ” ? 

It seems almost cruel 
to comment ufion the 
pathetic facsimiles which 
follow, inasmuch as they 
are e.xpressions of sym¬ 
pathy with England in 
her early buttles in South 
Africa. Perhaps, however, 
we may be forgiven for 
including them in this 
article with the hope that we may induce 
well meaning friends abrand to call in the 




Madeira-Sauce. 

more Talual>le, more lavonry 
ond more vrholeaomethMi the ftaeat. 

eO'Oelled: English, entice. 

4 patents, a prices of hoMUY/ 

8 fTolden medalft. 

^ A mail Additional ^ 

is sufficient to give to every 
ragout (mcM-and fish-past-- 
ties, coqtUltes) Rosi-meat aud 
fish sauces the highest relish. 

Meat-and Fish-Jellies, Meat- 
SftHsage, blood-pudding and 
liye.rimg get by a small addi¬ 
tional of this sauce a super¬ 
fine relish, OAtd Mochturtle- 
aud Ut^umes (pea>- bean- and 
lenUl soups) le.cdme daUdies 
of first rlasse. 

Sole M;tnufacturcr$; r .-.rrj. 

Rhein. Genussmlttei- u 
Conserveti-Fabrik, G. m. b. H. 
Cologne c/Rh. 


■^•rt» Tr ii m fyT»rTT< 

“a swam. 


services of willing English¬ 
men in similar cases. Yet 
after all there is no reason 
to regret that the noble 
sentiments expressed .by 
our (Ireek sympathizers 
owe their trdnslation to an 
inexperienced hand, for 
while the result should 
certainly not tend to turn 
the tide-of sympathy, it 
assuredly adds .something 
to the gaiety of nations. 

We reproduce at the 
top of the next page a 
facsimile of the bill of fare 
of the “Officers’ Hindu 
Resturant ” at Calcutta. 
It will be noticed tliat the 
I)roprietor does not apj)ear 
to be quite itertaiii whetlier 
Ills “ hot (litters ’’ arc “ mar- 
V(.'ll(jusly clicap ” or only 
“ modcratt',’’and in or/ler 
to niak(' (juilc sure of 
bOng right both are in- 
st^rted. According to Eng¬ 
lish prices, one anna, or 
Ihice lialfpeiKxt, for a chop 
would be considered detfidedly chca[). 
“Muton chup dry,” however, figures later 
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Instead of Preface. 


The greatest sympathies being indicated 
by the whole Greek nation towards the 
civilized and valiant Great Britain which 
has zealously contributed to every unplea* 
eanl case concerning Greece especially its 
independence have induced me to dedicate 
the present verses to the heroically slain 
British fighters. 

On the one hand, the limited place, on 
the other, the difficult metrical translation 
into English have instigated me to insert 
paly the Hellenic verses. 

T. M. T. 


1 WiiMllF THE BBITISH HEROES 

i SLURiNSDDTBiFillCil 


I Ob! Noble land of the eivitizaUoa aod glory, of which 
I the glorious and Heroic Childrens, allw^'s comes eii 
your call to slain under the rolls of your flag, for tlieli-: 
berly of the small peoples, 

Ob! Mother of the immortal Byroa who with his] 



Heroically slain m South Afcica fighters In that inhos¬ 
pitable land in which they slain victims the British 
Heroes of which the nam(>s will be described with gol¬ 
den cliaracters in the pages of History waves now the 
British flag full of-Eoglisb blood with which the oiviH- 
sation was boyed in the Ihr away Epirus. And if to 
day all the British Empire mourn so many fellows died 
far-away of the Mothers land. But out hearts exalts 
waiting the good end of your couteoding. Now when 
the BriuBh Troops occuoiM all (She disobSient agalpst 
the civilization and of the International reasons opos- 
sing their guns against the large Mother oFthe friend of 
liberty. England and waves at the breast-works of the 
castles of Orange after at little and in Transvaal’s The 
British bag. “ 

Reasonable we obey to nutour laurel upon the grave 
of year Heroically slam f^hters. And to desire for the 
good-end of the oivilization\ straggle explaining the 
wishes of all Greek Nation 

Athens. 


A TKIBOTK OK SVMKATtTV FROM ATHENS. 



"ENGLISH AS SHE IS WEOTE: 
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FcnI noA bot Diibri ctn Ik iift*] at t!l hours. Tfj our 
Food fciforo gnins » nay other tintiee.Uatel of thin qunrtor. 
ORDER TO BE SUPPLIED PUOMl*TLY. 

BILL OF FARE, 
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A H'NUU BILL OF FARE. 

in the inenii at just five times tiie 
price, “ dr; ” presuniatily meaning 
without ..,ravy, iViaFdelicacy costing 
one anna fxtra. Many of the items 
arc, perhaps fortunately for us, quite 
unknown in tliis qrnntry. “Cruket ” 
probably means rruiit, “ llareekatc 
mutton ” could be translated into 
haricot mutton, bufc we wilt not 
attempt to explain the properties of 
such dishes’ as “ Ninikey Polao,” 
Paniapul Polao;” “ Kurma,” and 


“Mutton Baggary.” They must be leit 
entirely to our readers’ ingenuity. One 
thing is certain, that if, as is stated in 
the heading of the menu, the “Tiffine 
Room” is “furnished teroughout in Euro¬ 
pean stile,” the hill of fare is very much 
out of European style, and only a brave man 
would tackle some of the dishes offered 
therein. “ Plate outlet ” docs not sound very 
ap[)ctizing for a hungry man, and “ mutton 
duck roast ” can surely only exist in the 
Hinilii’s imagination. A [thotograph of this ; 
latter dish would he a furiosity in it.self. 

'l'h(.’ trade announcement which concludes 
this article was issued in good faith and all 
seriousness by two negroes, Johnson and 
1 tugicss, as an advertisement for the opening 
of their hoarding-house and restaurant. By 
a close inspection it will be seen that it was 
printed with ruhl.)er type in a two-line holder, 
the upper part two limxs at a time, and the 
lower fiart two half-lines at a time ; it is 
also (wident that their supjily of type was 
exceedingly limitetl, and they were ohUgod to 
use the figure 1 as a small 1, and the inverted 
r for an e, also a capital P for a small p. 

“ Dejipo St.” is meant for “ 1 )epot Street,” 
and “South-east-coder” should be “South- 
East Quarter I ” 

vrhii no ever will lei liim come 
anti injciy yourself ! 

kpcaks volumes for the kindness and liberality 
of Messrs. Johnson and Duglcss. 
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“ THE BIO TIME KAVB COMK." 



The Vtcar's Conversion. 

By a. E. VV. Mason. 


HESE are fancies,” said the 
vicar. 

. The vicar .had just come 
to the parish, and had come 
straiglil from a college lecture- 
room. 'I’hc peasant with 
whom he was walking on the trim gravel- 
path between the lych-gate and the church- 
door had heard that cliurch-clock strike six 
on every morning of his seventy - two 
years. 

“ These are fancies, Jan, and reprehensible. 
It is disheartening to notice how the tra¬ 
ditions of ignorance still live in distant 
villages. In olden times there was more 
excuse, and to he sure instances were more 
common. An unexpected draught of wind 
on a calm day and a rustle of the tree.s, and 
at once it was the fairies calling ‘ Horse and 
Hattock,’ as they were transported fronl 
place to place. To see one’s self in a dream 
divided into a two fold person was a sign of 
death, doubtless because such a vision had 
happened to a man in a delirium and near 
his end. Superstition was an excuse, too, 
for quacks, and by them encouraged. There 
was a miller in Norfolk who owned a beryl 
set in a circle of .silver, on which were 
engraved the names of four angels—Ariel, 
Raphael, Michael, and Gabrie'—and in this 
beryl he professed to see prescriptions written 
on the images of herbs, and so to cure the 
sick.” 

Jan shook his head in admiration of the 
vicar’s harangue. 

“There’s book-larnin’ in every word,” 
said he. 

“ Then there are the phantasmata proper,” 
continued the vicar, “ such as corpse-candle.s, 
which, rightly understood, are no more than 
Will-o’-the-wisps or marsh fires and exhala¬ 
tions of the soil, and when seen in church¬ 
yards are indeed an argument for cremation.” 

The vicar was enjoying his lecture too 
r^ueh to rem.irk the look of dismay on Jan’s 
* did,' wrinkled fane, or to pay any heed to his 
' ej^stulation against that pr any argument 


for cremation. He bore Jan down with 
knowledge. 

“ Besides the.se, there are the apparitions, 
reserved, it would seem,” he continued, with 
a severe look at Jan, “ to those who have the 
second sight. I'he Scotch are the chief 
offenders in claiming that gift, and they tell 
many ridiculous stories about meeting people 
on the high road with winding-sheets uj) to 
their knees or necks according as they are to 
die, immediately or only .soon. There is a 
legend told of the Macleans, whose r'hild’s 
nurse began suddetily to weep wlien she saw 
Maclean and his lady entering together. She 
wept, j.t seems, because slie saw between 
them a man in a scarlet cloak and a white 
hat, who gave the lady a kiss. ■ And the 
meaning of that riibhi.sh was' that Maclean 
would die and his lady marry again, and 
marry a man in a scarlet cloak and a white 
hat.” 

“ An’ did she ? ” interrupted Jan. 

“ Did she ? ” said the vicar, with scorn. 
“Would any woman marry a man in a scarlet 
cloak and a white hat ? ” 

“She might be daft loike,” said Jan. ^ 

The vicar waved the suggestion aside. 

“ The Scotch, indeed, make the most 
absurd pretensions. Aubrey writes that^in 
the Island of Skye they offered in his day to 
teach second sight for a pound of tobacco.” 

“ They couldn’t du that,” said Jan. 
“ ’Tisn’t to be lamed. ’'I’is born in a body, so 
to speak. My feyther had it afore me-” 

“Now, Jan,” interrupted the vicar, “I 
cannot listen to you. It is mere presumption 
for you to speak in that way.” 

“Be sure, vicar,” repljpd Jan, “Oi aren’t 
proud o’ the gift. Would git rid of it if Oi 
cud. ’I'ain’t pleasant to sit supping your 
yale with them as you knows are corpses 
already, so to say, and 'many years Oi’vc 
never been near churchyard at all on New 
Year’s Eve, so as Oi moightn’t knaw. But 
when Oi du come, sure enough all who are 
goin’ to doi durin’ the year .comes down 
the lane, through the gate, and up the 
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path into church. Ap’ those who’ll doi first 
comes first. 'I'hey don’t wear no sheets 
or trappin’s, but they comes in their cloathcs, 
opens gate, and so into clmrch. An’ Oi’ll 
prove it to you, vicar.” 

“How?” 

“Oi’ll watch to-morrow, bein’New Vear’s 
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On the first of January the three envelopes 
were delivered to him by Jan. They were 
sealed and numbered. The vicar tossed them 
contemptuously into a drawer and locked 
them up. He forgot them altogether until 
the end of the month, when he was 
summoned hastily to the bedside of a 



“an' 01 LL I'KOVK IT TO YOU, VICAK." 


Eve, and Oi’ll wroitc down the names of the 
three who first go through the gate. Then 
Oi’ll put the naim;s in envelopes and mark 
’em outside ‘one,’ ‘two,’ ‘three,’ and give 
you the envelopes. Then, when the first 
person 1 tics you #ipen the first envelope, 
and there youll find the name, and same 
wi’ the second and the third.” 

The vi(;ar was in a (piandary. It was un¬ 
dignified to acceftt the challenge ; it would 
seem cowardly to refuse it. He compounded 
with his dignitj’ and i^ccepted. ' 

“ Not because I have any drtubts myself,” 
be said to Jin, “but in order to convince 
you of the absurdity of your pretension.” 


labourer who was ill with influenza. The 
man was very old—eighty-four, the doctor 
said. 

“ Is there a chance of hi.s living ? ’’ asked 
the vicar when he came out of the cottage 
with the doctor. 

“ Not one in ten thousand. He has been 
breaking for months. Hast autumn I didn’t 
think he would see another summer.” 

The vicar met Jan id the street and re¬ 
membered the envelopes. He shrugged his 
shoulders at the recollection of the ridiculous 
challenge and went home to his study. His 
uncompleted sermon lay oii his desk and he 
sat down to it. In, a minute or two he went ; 
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to his book-case for a reference and, standing 
Ijefore his shelves, forgot why he had risen 
from his chair. He was thinking. “ After 
all, old Peter Stewer’s death was an easy 
guess.” He went back to his table and un¬ 
locked the drawer. “ It wouldn’t be a proof 
if Peter Stewer’s name was in envelope 
No. I.” He took out envelope No. i. 

“ Anyone, it seemed, might have known in 
the autumri that Peter Stewer was breaking.” 
And his next thought was, “ These envelopes 
are very thick.” He woke up with a start to 
realize that he was holding the envelope up 
to the light of the window, and he tossed it 
back impatiently and snapped the drawer to. 

Peter Stewer died at three o’clock in the 
morning. The vicar heard the news at nine 
as he was walking to the cottage, and he 
suddenly turned back as though he were 
going home. He changed his mind, how¬ 
ever, and turned .again, continuing his walk 
to the cottage. 

“ He was eighty-four,” said Peter’s 
daughter, phlegmatically. 

“ A ripe age,” rejtlied the vicar. 

He repeated “ Mighty-four ’’ to himself 
more than once as he went home. “ Eighty- 
four. Very likely his name’s in the envelope. 
There’s no proof in that ”; and he felt him¬ 
self grabbed by the arnt. It was the doctor 
who had caught hold of him. 

“You’re in a great hurry,” said the doctor. 

“ Am I ? ” said the vicar, colouring red. 

“ I did not notice. My thoughts were busy.” 

“ On to-morrow’s sermon, eh ? Well, I 
won’t spoil it.” 

The vicar, however, now, would not let the 
doctor go; he loitered, he had a word for 
everybody he passed in the street, and it was 
not until the evening that he -opened the 
envelope. He opened it with a great show' of 
carelessness, all the greater because he was 
!, conscious that his heart was beating a little 
quicker than usual. He was prepared for 
the name, and yet the sight of it written 
there in black and white, “ Peter Stewer,” was 
a shock to him. He tore the paper into 
fragments and tried to thrust the matter from 
his mind. 

But Jan was at the funeral, and after the. 
ceremony he said 

“.What did I tell ’ee, vicar?” 

. “Peter was old,” said the vicar, “and 
breaking fast. It was easy to guess his 
name.” 

; i “ Wait to the next, vicar,” said Jan. 
t V Qi’m not proud o’ the gift—Oi wish Oi 
f hadn’t it; but wait for the next.” 

Now, the parish was situated in a healthy. 


upland district, and the winter was mild. 
One or two of the elder people suffered the 
usual ailments of P’ebruary and March, but 
there was no serious illness. More than 
once the vicar was inclined to tear up'his 
envelope.s during that time, for he had come 
to live in an expectation of a .summons to 
a death-bed. But it would have seemed 
almost a confession that he gave in, tliat hfc 
admitted the possibility of second sight and 
the possession of it by Jan. He did not 
He assured himself often that he did not 
Indeed, it would after all prove nothing if all 
three envelopes contained the correct names. 
For there were e.xtraordinary flukes: they 
happened every day. The vicar had read 
in his new'spaper of them happening at 
gambling saloons. Jan was just gambling 
on the names as a player gambles on 
numbers. No, the vicar did not object to 
the letters because he shirked the challenge, 
hut because they kepi him in spite of himself 
speculating who of his parishioners would be 
the next to go. 

Half-way through March he knew. A 
servant from the great house on the hanger 
above,the village came to fetch him. A run¬ 
away horse, a collision with a carl, and the 
daughter of the house seriously • hurt -ihjs 
was the footman’s story. I'lie vicar hurried 
up the hill. The envelopes in his drawer 
were at that time swept clean out of his 
mind ; he had no thoughts but thouglits <.>( 
dread and pity. The girl who had lietai 
injured was barely nineteen, and she had all 
her acquaintances for her friends. 

The doctor was already upstairs ; the vicar 
waited in the great hall with the girl’s father, 
hearing over and over again a broken 
narrative of the accident. At last the doctor 
descended, and neither of the two men 
waiting- below had the courage to put a 
question. The doctor replied to their looks, 
and replied cheerfully. He recommended' 
that a telegram should be sent for a 
specialist. 

“ ’I’here is a chance, then ? ” 'asked the 
father, in a voice he could not raise above a 
whisper. 

“ More than a chance^;’ replied the doctor, 
and the vicar was at once, in spite of himkelf, 
and against his will, certain that there was no 
chance --not one in ten thousand. Perhaps 
it was that he remembered-a similar question 
put by him outside old Peter Stewer’s gate. 
At all events, the envelopes were recalled to 
his mind. Jan liad as much as told him 
that the next of his parishioners, to go would 
be young. And a conviction which he could 
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not shake OffStood fixed in his mind, that 
“Gertrude Ijeslie” was the name written within 
the envelope. He seemed, as he stood in the 
hall listening to the interchange of hopeful 
words, to be actually reading the name through 
the envelope, ai'd it was with a start almost of 
guilt that he roused himself to'take his leave. 
In three days’ time he had oci-asion to open 
!the second envelope. “ Gertrude Leslie ” was 
the name inscribed in it, and he o[)ened it 
on the day of Gertrude Leslie’s death. 

“ What did I tell 
’ee, vicar ? ” said Jan. 

The vicar turned 
.away without answer¬ 
ing. He could not 
argue that Jan had 
pierely made a likely 
uess. Apart from 
the other circum 
stances, it hardly 
seemed natural that 
Jan should h.i\i? 
guessed at t he 
Squire’s daughter at 
all, when there were 
all his cronies and 
acquaintances to 
sel ect from. , The 
vicar from t h a t 
monrent look an 
aversion to Jan as 
to something repel¬ 
lent and uncanny; 
and it became a 
surprise to him that 
the villagers regarded 
th« peasant with 
indifference and 
almost with pity as 
a being endowed 
with a commonplace 
but uncomfortable 
gift- 

The vicar no longer 
disbelieved in Jan’s 

second sight. He owned as much frankly to 
himself one evening, and took the third 
envelope from the drawer. “ I may as well 
burn this, then,” h# debated, “since 1 am 
already conyinced ’’; and even while he was 
debating he replaced it in the drawer. His 
disbelief was replat^'d by curiosity--curiosity 
to know not so much whose name was in the 
envelope, but rather which of his parishioners 
would Ire the next t» die--a point upon 
which the br(^king of the seal would surely 
illumine hint.!* He fell that it would be 
weak, however, to break the seal. He had a 
Vol. xx.— 00 . 



IN THKEIC DAYS I'lMK HP! HAH OCLAS 
Hl'K.V HIE SECOND LNVKLOl'E." 


sense, too, that it would be wrong: it seemed 
to him almost that it would be an acknowledg¬ 
ment of a submission to the powers of 
darkness. 

But he kept the envelope ; and it tempted 
him like a forbidden thing, it called to him 
to break the seal and read, it became per¬ 
manent in his thoughts. His parishioners 
birgan to notice a trurious, secret look of 
inquiry, which came into his eyA whenever 
he met or spoke with them. He was specu- . 

latiiig.' “ Is it you ? ” 
.^sid the spring came. 

The vicar threw up 
h is w i n d o tv one 
morning and felt his 
blood renewed. He 
drew in the fresh 
morning air, with a 
con.sclousness th.at of ' 
late he had been 
living in and breath¬ 
ing a miasma. The 
trees in his garden 
were lively and 
musical with birds : 
there were sprouts of 
tender green upon 
*he branches ; the 
blackbirds were peck¬ 
ing at his lawn, and 
between the blades 
of grass he saw the 
shy white bells of ! 
snowdrops. He 
determined to brush 
all this oppressive 
curiosity from his 
mind, to forget the 
envelope lurking in 
his drawer. 

He breakfasted, 
and went out to make 
a call. On his way to 
the cottage he was 
visiting he passed the 
I)ost-o(lice. By the letter-box the school¬ 
mistress was standing with some letters in 
her hand. She raised her hand and slipped • 
one of the letters into the box just as the vicar 
came up to her. The vicar was a keen- ; 
sighted man, and it chanced that his eyes fell : 
upon the envelope. He rgad the superscrip¬ 
tion and recognised the handwriting. The . ; 
envelope was addressed to Jan’s son, a 
yeoman with the South African Field Force, 
and the address was written in the .same 
handwriting as the names in the envelopes 
marked i and 2 which he had opened. 
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“ So you are posting Jan’s letters ? ” said 
the vicar, who was a trifle puzzled. 

“ Yes,” explained the schoolmistress. 
“ Jan’s an old man, and there was no school 
hfere when he was a boy. So he never learnt 
to read or write. He tells me what he wants 
to say to his boy, and 1 write it for him.” 

“I'lien you know the name in the third 
envelope?” cried the vicar. 'I’he question 
was out ai4d spoken before he was aware of 


*• Well, well! ” The vicar^^Tiber short, 
anxious to escape from his undi^bfled posi¬ 
tion. “You were not to blame;since you 
did not know. But it is not right to 
encourage Jan in these he cast atwut for 
an ambiguous word and found it—“ in these 
devices.” 

The vicar hurried home in a turmdil of 
indignation against Jan, and more particu¬ 
larly against himself. He would put an eijd 



“THKN you know the name in the Tumo BNYBUOrEr 


what he said. Then he flushed with shame. 
It was humiliating, it was most undignified 
to betray such vehement curiosity. I'he 
vicar was so disconcerted that he hardly paid 
heed to the confusion and excuses of the 
schoolmistress. . 

“'1 did not know why Jan* wanted the , 
names written,” s^ie pleaded. “ Hd never 
told tne- I would never have done it if I 
had know#?that this was one of his heathenish, 
kicks, r did not guess until the Squire’s, 
daughter died. I don’t believe it, sir, even 
any more than you do.” 


to the obsession of this sealed envelope, 
which w'as daily engrossing more and 
more of his life. He Went straight to 
his study, unlocked the drawer, and 
pulled out the envelope. He tore it 
open, shutting his eyes the while uncon¬ 
sciously, so that he might read the name 
at once, and have done ,with it. Then he 
opened his cyesj and read. The name was 
his own 1 ; 

: The vicar looked out of his window upon 
his garden, but the spring morning had lost 
its charm for himu ‘ 














Chinese Puzzles, Tricks, and Traps. 

Written anu Illustrated by James Scott. 


HE Cliincst! affair being, so to 
speak, red-hot at the present 
moment, and demanding the 
concentrated attention of the 
whole world, it has seemed 
to me to offer a favouralile 
opportunity for displaying some examples 
of Chinese in¬ 
genuity which 
have been en¬ 
countered in my 
researches. My 
chief (;oncern is 
to afford as fresh 
material as it 
has been possi¬ 
ble for me to 
secure. 

The Chinese 
have fre(|uently 
been referred to 
willi contcmptii- 
ous emphasis as 
barbarians, but, 
however much in 
a moral sense of the word they deserve the 
repugnant appellation, I am sure that, as 
regards purely mental attributes, they are and 
hate been pre-eminently conspicuous. 

Rut to discuss this phase of their character 
fifrther would be luiyond the scope of this 
particular artitde. Therefore I will proceed to 
ray immediate subject. 

'I'he magical growing of plants from earth 
in which apparently nothing but a single seed 
,has been secreted is a fairly favourite one 
among Oriental wizards. Whilst not claim¬ 
ing to explain accurate details of-all these 
varieties of trickery, it is at any rate possible 
for me to convey a description of the mys¬ 
terious mechanism by winch one of them is 
managed by the 
Chine.se - - a inethfed 
quite different from 
that employed by the 
Hindus. • 

A pot or vase (Fig. 
i) is introduced for 
the inspection of the* 
audience. It is empty 
—at Ieast.to*a goodly 
depth, beyond which 


it is solid. With vociferous ejaculations the 
wizard proceeds to fill it with earth, in which , 
he embeds a seed. A silken hartdkerchief is 
then shaken out and displayed, and when the 
onlookers are .satisfied that it is inoffen.sive as ' 
regards dece[)tion, it is neatly placed over the 
pot. Finally, the conjurer nijis the middle 
of the hand- 
erchief be¬ 
tween bis thumb 
and forefinger, 
and slowly raises 
it, when, lo 1 
there blossoms, . 
as though in 
defiance of all 
Nature’s Taws, a 
full - blown and 
genuine - looking 
flowering plant, 
of picturesquely , 
large size. You 
finger it and find 
it to be moist, . 
while you keenly | 
observe that the delicate flower bears some 
pollen-dust. How on earth did the thing get • 
there? I will tell you. 

Whatever may be the outer shape of the 
])ot, the chief portion of its interior is globular, 
and within this globular space there revolves 
a hollow sphere, with a cross-central partition, 
dividing it into two very unequal compart¬ 
ments (l*'ig. 2). The upper compartment thus 
formed is filled with new mould, and into this 
the seed is thrown. The two pivpts on which 
the inside sphere revolves are connected with ’ 
springs; whilst the neck of the vase can be f 
raised on hinges like a skeleton lid. At 'he , 
moment the conjurer covers the apparatus ' 
with the handkerchief he slily causes one part j 
of the neck to be 
momentarily raised, 
and this action per- , 
mits the inside sphere, 
to, rotate quickly so 
as to completely 
invert it, bringing tlie ? 
small compartment : 
tippcrmost. ? 

In this positioiij 
the earth which has,; 




I.—A MA(;iCAIJ.Y GROWN PLANT, 



B.—EXPLANATION OF THE MAOIC PLANT. 
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become revealed, although resembling that 
which it has replace,d, is really only a thin 
layer stuck to a circular board, having in its 
centre a hole through which projects just the 
tiniest bit of a folded, artificially prepared, 
plant. This botanical curiosity is contained 
within the hitherto lower (now upper) com¬ 
partment. 

Whilst removing the coverlet the performer 
deftly seize.s the protruding end of the plant, 
which is thus literally 
pulled out of the 
ground, and expands 
by unfolding me¬ 
chanically. Kach 
leaf and petal of this 
extraordinary plant 
is composed of two 
skins, between which 
are elastic or spring 
veins. The veins 
permit them to be 
folded individually 
into halves, and 
over one another so 
as to occupy the 
minutest ixrssible 
amount of space ; 
yet when all jrarts 
are expanded the 
veins are so rigid as 
to impart quite a stiff and life like appearance 
to them. 

Another extraordinarily effective illusion 
is a disappearing globe of live fish. An 
elegant contrivance is placed upon the i)er- 
former’s table, and consists of a stout pedestal 
to properly support the undue weight—-as 
impressively explained by the conjurer—with 
a four-leaved, or four-flapped, ball. A re¬ 
taining knob is released, 
and the flaps fall down 
and outwards. Then an 
empty fragile globe is 
brought in and disposed 
pompously upon the 
summit of the upright. 

: Afterwards water is gently 
poured into it, and a few 
gold-fish inserted (Fig. 3). 

^o, prove that the crea¬ 
tures are fully alive, and 
no mere pieces of me- 
ifihanical trickery, they 
jl^ay be first handed 
i' |tjnnd in h difierent re- 
‘(ieejitacle, or allowed to 
frisk about on 
table for a few 


seconds. But when tdl is reac|f?)^ wooden 
ball is closed, a touch given witni the wand, 
and then the receptacle again open^, I'here 
is then neither glass globe, fish, nor ; water fo 
be observed. Truly a wonderful disappear¬ 
ance 1 Water, especially, is a peculiar thing 
to conjure with ; yet there is no sign of wet 
anywhere. The liquid cannot be palmed 
or smuggled up one’s sleeves. 

But let me tell you that the glass globe is 
a base deceiver. It 
is really made iif' 
four sections to 
correspond in width 
and contour with the 
flaps of the wooden 
ball, and is held 
together with elastic 
rings round its 
stumpy neck and at 
a lower edge. It is 
quite devoid of all 
semblance to a 
bottom. The divi¬ 
ding lines in it can¬ 
not be detected 
because of the bril¬ 
liancy of the per¬ 
former’s light and 
the position of the 
article as it faces tlii‘ 
onlookers. The stout standard or pedestal 
of the apparatus is hollow, and contains in 
one part a very thin glass jar, which can be 
raised above the level <jf the toj) -i.e., within 
the closfid wooden globe — by a twist of 
one of the rings which appear to consist 
of mere turnery (Fig. 4). Just as the scat of 
a music-stool may be raised by rotating ihe 
screw, so does this ring actuate on a scrCw- 
piece. Thu,s, while‘the 
globe is being apparently 
filled with water, and fish, 
placed in it, it is in reality 
only the surreptitiously 
introduced jar that i.s 
being occupied, and this 
is, of course, lowered 
down into the pillar- 
standard in the same way 
that it was. caused to 
appear. The insides of 
the flaps of the globular 
box having previously 
been prepared with a 
sticky, shining substance 
on a bla«;k ground to 
resemble polished ebony, 
the n^tly loosed por- 



3.-*A DISAIM'KAKING OLOlitt OF LIVE FISH. 



4.-HBXrLANAincm isr THK XM$AI>rKA«tNO OLOVS 
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CHINESE PUZZLES, TRICKS, AND TRAPS. ni- 


tions of ^ 'glass globe adhere to them after 
the tetaifliag elastic rings have been removed 
by catclies which can be shot out of the 
fastening knob; and when the leaves are 
lowered they consequently fall with them. 

Here is a.iother device. Half-a-dozen 
thin metal discs of graduated sizes, provided 
with tubti attachments so 


the performer’s robe somewhere in the region 
of his chest. He thus has one end of ,(l 
thread attached to himself and the other end 
united to the inner end of the roll that lidi 
within the collapsed telescope. As he maj^ 
tically rai.ses his fantastic wand the latter 
(unnoticed, of course, by the audience) conies 
into contact with the thread atjd 


tlrat they may be fitted tele- 
jSfCopically oi;c inside 
Another, are handed round, 
* detached for scrutiny, so that 




5.—TilE MAGIC PlSCii. 


withdraws it, and as a consequence 
extends the wncealed roll, which, by 
opening out to resemble a barber’s 
pole, elevates and supports the telc- 
.scopc and its •accompanjing discs, 
which are then enabled to revolve 
in the curious manner described. 

Ry removing the catch from his 
robe and letting it adhere to bis 
wand he can cause the pile to 
dest^end, this inovemenl being 
accelerated by means of a properly* 
fitted spring arrangement inside the 
roll. 

You must have seen old-fashioned 
entertainers pull yard after yard of 
coloured paper from their mouths. 
This is done with a roll of material 


a manifestation may be made that th*ere are just like that referred to here. In fact, such 
no concealed springs or catches upon them, a device is widely used for producing various: 


Then the performer inserts them one within 
another, and places tliem on his table. 
Whilst his wand is circling about mysteri¬ 
ously the telescopic arrangement slowly and 
gracefully erects itself into an extended 
position, the portions conqiletely raised one 
over another (Fig. 5). 

Without any other perceptible personal 
contact, the conjurer strikes each disc 
vTolently in succession, ami soon the whole 
si.x are rotating with startling velocity. At 
the word of command, and while still career¬ 
ing round and round, the pile slowly 
descends, and may be again c.xamined, 


effects. 

Another deceptive trifle, which notwith* 
standing its bareness of construction jfi 
essentially (dever, is the magic box illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 6. A yierson is invited to 
deyiosil some small article of whose bon&- 
fide formation or composition he will be 
perfectly assured into either .selected com¬ 
partment of a double box, the lid of which 
bears exterior numbers or signs, by reference 
to which the jiarticular compartment may be 
identified. In order to secure additional 
confidence from the audience, there exiist 
four holes completely through the lid —- 


• without success, for clues as to why 
they could Ire made to undergo 
such antics. 

The secret is this ; A tightly- 
wedged roll of prepared material is 
[ilaced withii) the bottom segment 
of the telesitopre when it is being 
placed bit-the table. A rolled-up 
utfte-roeasnre hiay be taken as a 
good likeness. I'he inner or imme¬ 
diately central erW of the roll has 
a pointed catch bearing a small 
coil of fine Strong silk or catgut, 
as pref^od. AYhile’the telescope 
renjaios ipld |4 die catch is dexter¬ 
ously pufied through the conical 
top segment and hitched on to 
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two covering each compartment. You are 
at liberty to use your judgment or dis¬ 
cretion concerning whether you shall or 
shall not disjwse of a pair of pegs through 
these holes, each peg being of sufficient 
length to extend 
to a depth of 
a few inches 
within the in¬ 
terior of 'the 
article. At all 
events, you can 
satisfy yourself 
respecting the 
identical divi¬ 
sion in which 
you secrete a 
handkerchief, a 
watch, or a 
purse. Permission is also granted to turn 
the key and lock the contrivance. Then, 
after the orthodox ceremonies of concealing 
it beneath a cloth, tapping with a wand, and 
subsequently removing the coverlet, the box 
is unlocked and the lid raised, when the 
onlooker discovers that his property has been 
cleverly transferred to 
the fellow - ('ompart- 
ment. Naturally, some 
people think that the 
lid veils the chief part 
of the problem, and 
that the numbers and 
pegs have been tam¬ 
pered with. But the 
truth is delightfully 
easy of description. 

'I'he bottom of the 
box is of a double 
thickness, the upper slice being composed 
of a circular board revolving flush in the 
remainder. The disc is attached to a very 
neatly separated portion of the middle 
U[)right partition. Thus, one compartment 
practically revolves round and replaces the 
Other. The revolution is accomplished when 
the key is turned. 

It hardly needs 
mentioning that 
the lines of the 
detached circle 
and upright 
yVQuld not be 
allowed to show 
jsq conspicuously 
ijlustrafed in 
Of course, 
intricate 
::g%;p.J^etrlcal 


pattern, or painted sprays of Adwers, would 
cover the interior of the box and effece the 
lines of separation. 

A geometrical puzzle of a purely toyisb 
character is shown in Fig. 7. Although the 

impression 
might occur to 
some among 
those who read 
these notes that 
they would 
quickly hit upon 
so absurdly easy 
a method of 
solution were 
they to handle 
such an object, 
it is really ex 
cusable to think 
tliat they would be bewildered in regard to it. 
The cross is proved to contain something or 
other—jierhaps a tuarblt;. To secure the 
contents, all th;il is necessary is to pull down 
wards a four-blocked portion, having prt:- 
viously slid outwards to a slight extent a tiny 
flap that defies detection on aix ount of neat¬ 
ness of joinery. This 
enables the remainder 
to ho collajtsed, when 
access is gained as 
desired to the small 
interior. 

Even if a clue to the 
exact movement is con¬ 
jectured, the nianipu 
lator is confronted with 
the tiresome fact that 
there are three crosses 
combined together, 
and while he thought he was pushing each 
down in succession he might merely “he 
repeating unavailing endeavours. As a rule, 
people try with this puzzle such methods as 
pulling apart, turning the blocks round, or 
pu.shing them inwards. Perhaps with the 
grasp of one hand they may resist their own 

efforts made 
simultaneously 
with the other 
hand. » 

, A distinctly 
clever puzzle, in 
the form of a 
globular trinket 
casket, is shown 
in Figs. 8, 9, 
,and 10. and is 
beautifully made 
in ivpry. 



7.—A TANTAl.IZING PUZZLIC. 



8 .—A PUZZLE TRINKET CASKET— SHUT ANl> OPEN. 



9.-»DI'ENINU THE ^SkET. 
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10.—KXPLAr^ATION OF THE CASKET TKICK. 

It is guaranteed to defy the acutest pene¬ 
tration. Being covered entirely over its 
surface with a tracery of lines assuming .a 
network pattern, it is thereby rendered more 
difficult of solution. To those who relish 
these curiosities the sub¬ 
joined descriptive details 
may prove interesting. 

The globe is essentially 
a liingcd l)Ox, as shown 
in the right-hand half 
of Fig. 8. Occupying 
au exact central position 
in each half is a kind 
of reel (a) (Fig. to), 
which revolves as a fix 
ture in a hole. A pair 
of catches issue from 
the interior end of each 
reel and fit into slots 
on a movable rod (c), 
which rod itself can 
slide through the one 
which helps it to form 
a cross (b). To solve 
the puxzle, each reel has 
to be slightly turned by 
pressure upon its ex¬ 
terior surface with a 
thumb and finger in order to remove the 
catches from c;. 'J'his accomplished, it is 
, then quite an easy matter to withdraw c 
frontwards, and thus allow a to be extricated 
sideways, when the box can be 
properly opened on its hinges. A 
slight .study of the mechanism 
yrill reveal that, notwithstanding 
its apparent, simplicity,, it is so 
arranged - .as to Sfford a really 
effective Ijar against. opening the 
casket until nil its movements 
have been discovered and made. 

The extraordinary bicycle por¬ 
trayed in Fig. II in various 
phases pf its evolution is a really 
unique piece of work, and was 
shown to *the'by one of the 
onemhieTB of a firm who make a 



speciality of importing Chinese and Japane^« 
furniture and similar goods. Nothihjgl 
more than a fragile bundle of sticks ijt! 
placed in your hands; yet they may 1^'' 
converted into a passable machine ^ not:; 
intended for use, of course, as you will/ 
readily conceive. You push two halves oFj 
certain parts in opposite directions, ttafS 
motions resembling the opening of a doubloj; 
Oriental umbrella. Jvventually you secure- 
the equivalent of two wheels, which need 
just a slight turn (properly arranged for) td- 
bring them into line •with the developing' 
framework. There is tlien disclosed to view 
a divided tube, with some intermediate rods, 
which need raising. Then, when this has 
been accomplished, the 
two segments of the 
tube are closed up into! 
mutual contact, and cer-; 
tain fastenings hitched; 
into position. In this/ 
very unusual way an 
interesting trick toy- 
bicycle is (composed. 

1 have shown the parts 
forming the wheels as 
though papered comv, 
pletely all over theiti 
areas. This luts beeii,. 
done to avoid confu-: 
sion of comprehension; 
-if 1 may be permitted; 
to use a rather Irish' 
remark. Actually, only! 
the semblance of a rim 
or tyre is represented in 
paper. 

For the purpose of 
entrapping rare or shy 
small birds in their native haunts, the device 
illustrated in Fig. 12 seem.s admirably: 
adapted. Many birds confine themselves 
(when man is about) almost solely to 


THE EVOl.llTU>N OK A BJCYCLt. 



ta.—YAKIOUS PHASES B1RE>*TKAP. 
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•the foliage of their beautiful 
abodes, and get scared away if 
sought for by climbers. Hence 
the unsuspicious - looking trap, 
baited with some attractive seed, 
is suspended high up among 
the branches to await develop¬ 
ments. When a bird alights 
• with sufficient force upon the 
prepared paft of llie object the 
outstanding circlet of slender 
bars qui<'kly rises simultaneously 
into an upright position and imprisons the 
intruder. 

For the edification of those readers who 
care to pry further into the details of the 
apparatus 1 have given some diagrams in Fig. 
13. 'I’liose to whom they may appear to be 
tiresome may pass over the next paragraph. 



14.--A I.IZAKI) TKAl'—SET. 


The pressure of the bird causes a disc 
(e) to slip downwards until its lower edge 
rests upon a bottom ring (») to which the 
trap-bars are either hinged or pivoted. 
Meanwhile the 
descent of the 
disc E has 
resulted in the 
si multaneous 
depression of a 
lower one (b), 
which, by push¬ 
ing down the 


tS'. 

inner ends of the'trap-bars (c) 
immediately jerks those bars 
into a vertical position, front 
which they cannot be liberated 
by any accidental movements of 
the captive. 

A very ingenious arrangesMiul 
for the purpose of captunSg 
lizards and similar fry is ex¬ 
hibited in Fi^s. 14 and 15. 
The principle of this artful 
object may be more clearly 
understood from an inspection of the dia¬ 
grammatic sketch Fig. 16.’ This reveals a 
certain number of wooden bars pivoted 
together, so as to lie collapsilile. The 
opened-out portions of the V are connected 
together with pieces of elastic of sufficient 
strength to hold the contrivance tightly closed 



15 .—A LIZAKD TKAP-CLOSKI.). 


after the bait has been removed. The trap 
is maintained in an open condition by the 
insertion (within the diamond-shaped opening) 
of a small glass tube containing a wrigglifig 
worm or a 
moth. The re¬ 
moval of this 
tube permits 
the whole affair, 
to snap and 
make a pri¬ 
soner of the 
lizard. 



lJ,-~KXri.AKATU)N OF THE 
THAI’. 



X6.—EXPLANATION OF THE LIZARD TRAP. 









]. 

^^.\V us well SUV ut once- ihul 

I, j\[iiundu ChcuiK', am not a 
young girl. I have heard it 
said that when one sits down 
to tell a story one otight to 
, take the public com))letcly 

into one's confidence and [lut the reader in 
the same category a.s one’s lawyer, one’s 
doctor, and one’s h,anker. Well, 1 have no 
doutrt that the advice is e.vcellently good, 
and, therefore, I will say at once that I am 
»ot a young girl. 

I belong as yet to the noble army of 
spinsters, and when nty last parent died, 
leaving me ;i ntodest but sufficient coni- 
jtetence upon which to support myself, I did 
not do what sib many unmarried women 
seem to think the'il^t tiling, and go to live 
'vith one oi'ij>y <iitanied sisters ; but, after 
leaving the largii-htJUse iti which my mother 
I'iid liyed an 4 d*^, I took my share of the 
fiirni®fe an^ .settte^ myself down in the 
smallest flat I^could'find in all London. 

My sister llos& said Aat I was funny and 
mdepehdenf.. agreed wiift her that I was 
mdepemtent, JjRit 1 could riot see anything 
Iiarticulafly in my arratigements. My 
sister Mstwe, who had seven children under 


f( mi teen, said slv thought 1 was horribly , 
selfish, liecausc 1 did not happen to have..;, 
got married, as iii)' sisters had done, I had ■' 
collared yes, that was the word she used—. 
I had collared an evtra a year, and 

now I went and lived by myself, and gave 
nobody else the benefit of it. 

Then Susie had her say. Now, Susie is a 
rich woman ; money is no object to her, but 
she is always in trouble with her servants, 
and Susie wanted my iiiolher's useful maid to 
go into her liouseliokl and help to look after 
the next generation. Now, Karljura had been ■ 
m\’ nurse before she was my mother's maid, 
and it had always been an understood thing 
between my mother and Ijarbsira and myself 
that 1 was iie\er to turn ni/lmck upon her: 
and, if I had told her that she would have to; 
leave me and go to livi; with Mrs. Sergeant — 
that was Susie's married name—I think poor 
Tiarbara would have broken her heart; but, 
to tell you the truth, I never thought of such a 
thing. Susie had a husbaftd who could pro?;- 
tect her ; I hadn’t an) body. I was not able 
to afford to keep more servants than Barbara 
and a young cook, and,l^fiiatiirally, Barbara 
was, under these circumstances, absolutely, 
essential to my well being. 

My sister-in-law, Mrs. Horace Cheapcj diwvi 
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Ciist Ikt eye upon Barbara; and another 
sister of hers, who was no earthly relation to 
us, even went so far as to offer her double 
the wages that I was able to give her, if only 
she Would go and take charge of her nursery. 

However, the family disimssion came to 
an tmd at last, and Barliara and 1 took up 
our abode in our new home on the second 
floor of l^osemary Mansions. 

Well, dear reader, this has not very much 
to do witli my .story, and yet it is necessary 
that I should slightly .sketch out the main 
lines of my previous life. Somehow it had 
always been 
an uneventful 
existence. 1 
think it is 
ofti'ii so witli 
the only one 
of a large 
family .who 
remains to 
the end in the 
))arent nest. 

My sisters 
had all paired 
off, and had 
made new 
nests for 
themselves. 

I stayed be¬ 
hind to makt- 
■ my mother's 
last days happy ; partly 
because 1 had no wish to 
desert her, and partly, to 
be tiuite frank, because 
1 had never had any temi)tation to do so. 
And, yet, I was (|uite as good-looking as 
any of my .sister.s, and I was certainly quite 
•as agreeable in myself, if not more so ; but, 
from the days when 1 was just out of my 
teens, it always seemed to be an understood 
thing in the Cheapo family that Miranda was 
an unromantic person who would never have 
a love story, or get married as all the others 
had done. 

And so, when the incitlent happened of 
which I am about to tell you, 1 ' had got to 
the mature age of thirty-four, and 1 had 
jiRwer had a lover in my life. 

My eldest sister, Susie, had married very 
• young, and had three daughters who seemed 
all likely .to follow in her footsteps. The 
eldest of the three, Doreen, was a tail, pretty, 

'lively girl of nearly eighteen. She was _^my 
god-child, and my favourite among all my 
jtvteces, and right merrily did she take advan¬ 
tage of her position as such. 


“Aunt Miranda,’’’'she would say to me, “1 
want you to take me in for a few days. My 
[leoplo are going off to Bournemouth (or 
some other place), and I have several engage¬ 
ments in town that 1 dotvl want to miss.” 

.She never said “ If you (.an do with me,” 
and f never told her to wait until 1 invited 
her; and 1 generally found that the engage¬ 
ments consisted of some arrangement 
with a young man, and. that I had io take 
her to a concert, or a theatre, or a dance, as 
the case might be. When the third or fourth 
young man of the kind was introduced to 
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me I asked Doreen seriously when she was 
going to be married. 

“Oh, I don’t think, ,\unt Miranda,” shi 
repli(.M, promptly^ “ that 1 feel like marrying 
any of them.” 

“ But, my dear, you really ought not to 
encourage these young men unless you mean 
to marry one of them. It’s not the proper 
thing to do at all. Does your mother know 

“Oh, yes, mother knows,” said Doreen, 
cheerfully. “ Mother says if I marry under 
two or three thou.sandta year 1 shall be a 
fool ; and so I should ; but one can have a 
little fun without thinking of marrying.’’ 

1 read her a little lecturette upon the 
mistaken policy of frittering aw'ay one’s life. 

“ Well, auntie,” she said, quite cheerfully, 
“ by all accounts you, have not frittered your 
life away, and, yet, here you are, left high 
and dry, and as much alone in the world as 
if you.had not a single relation on all the 
earth,’*' 
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For the first time* in my life I felt a 
hideous sense of loneliness creeping over 
me, and for an hour after the child had gone 
gaily off" to a lea-party at some house near 
by I sat wondering wliat I should feel like 
when another Ihirty-four years luid gone by, 
and I should still be living in this flat or 
some other, quite by myself 

It was just a week before ('hristmus. Hy 
some freak the Ijergea'nt family had all gone 
out of town, excepting Doreen, who had 
flatly refused to be taken away from several 
dances, for which she had engtigcd herself 
from the first aaltz to tin; very l;ist. 

“It is all the same to you, mother,’’ wtis 
her argument, “ whether I go down to that 
dull old house in the country or whether 1 
stay up^in town with Aunt Minmda. 1 htiie 
the country, jtarticularly in winter, and more 
particularly in a hired house in a neigh¬ 
bourhood where you hardly know ;i soul. 
It s a ghastly idea, mother, of which 1 am 
sure you will all bitterly repent ertt the lime 
is at an end. .So, dear, darling mother, do 
leave me with Aunt Minmda, and we shall 
be two happy old maid.s, eating our Christmas 
dinner together.” 

My si.ster .Susie was always inclined to 
shift her bufdens on to other peoiile’s 
shoulders, and, although I don't mean to 
imply that Doreen was a burden, still she 
was one of Susie's ri.'sptmsibilities. .So, when 
the family took their (le|)arture for a rambling 
country house in om- of the wildest p;uts of 
Vorkshiri;, Doreen, accomptinied b\ sewral 
large dress baskets, came to me. 

I think it was the fact of its being 
(Tliristmas, as well as Doreen's remark, that 
first made me realize how lonely, how very 
lonely, I had been. She was such ti good 
child. She was so sweet temjiered and 
rheerful, and so jropular with other young 
• people, that she soon turned my (juiet Hat 
into as bright a corner of the world ;is voii 
could well find in any part of l.ondon. 

■‘Miss Doreen makes a good deal of 
traffic,” said Ifarbara to me, when Doreen 
had been with us about three da\ s. 

“Yes, ltaroara,”J replied, “but it is good 
for us; ybti and 1 are two old things who 
want stirring up and rousing out of our selfish 
old niaidism.” 

“No, Ml.s.s MiAnda,” said Barbara, “there 
is not much of the old maid about you.” 

I sighed. ;“1 doit't know, Barbara,” 1 
said; “I begin to feel very old, and very 
much of a iTwiden lady. It is not a pleasant 
feeling,” 

I had then been living for severatsyears at 


Ro.semary Mansions; you know the {rarticulii 
block of flats, of course, that I mean; but 
perhaps you don't know that they arc built 
in a very unusual form. Thereto at;g four 
separate sets ol flats in iIh- one gf^alsi^quare 
building. Each of the four sides has its 
eiicrance, its large hall, its great door-mats 
with “ Sah e ” written upon them, its liveried 
jiorler, and its convenient lift, and each hall 
goes right through to the couftyard at tiie 
back : so that, from each, one can cornnlu- 
nieale with any one of the other three sets of 
flats. • 

Well, it happened one day just before 
(diri.slmas the da) before (Ihristmas Eve, to 
Ire e.xael - that Doreen went to help .some 
Iriends to deck a ('hristmas tree which was 
to form one of the attractions at a parly to 
which we were biddi-n for the following even¬ 
ing. 'file tree was to be followed by a dance 
with a cotillon, and 1 understood from 
Doreen that the favours for the cotillon weie 
to be something very unusual and out of the 
common. 

As Doreen was fully occupied that after¬ 
noon I took the opporlum'tv of going out to 
buy a preseiil for her. .She had been with 
me to buy the various presents that were 
necessary for me to send to the other 
members of the family, but until that 
moment I liad not had an opportunity of 
Iruyiiig for Doreen a certain article of jew^bf 
Icry which I knew she was most anxioiw W* 
])ossess. “yo 

It was a horrid afternoon, stingingly cold.,‘ 
with an ineliniition to fog. I took a cab as 
f;ir as Oxford .Street, and there made my 
])urchase. Then 1 jrassed Ifuszard's, and it 
occurred to me that I should be wise if I 
took home with me an extra cake or .so; 
because, although 1 Imd weeks before ordered 
my usual siqiply of (Christmas dainties, the- 
adveiit of Doreen hud made if more thaij- 
likely that we should find ourselves very 
badly off for nice things for afternoon tea.; 
Not that I loreen ate so much, you know, i- 
don’t mean that, but Doreen had siich a train, 
of young men, and Doreen had so many girl 
friends, and young men and young girls do 
get through a good detd ol plum cake and 
such things when they congregate together. 
.\nd .so 1 thought it would be a good thing if 
1 step|)i?d into Buszard'a and bought some 
extra things which 1 could carry home with 
me. 

I bought a three-pound plum cake and a 
two-pound cherry cake, and put them into the 
first hansom that I saw. 

“ Rosemary Mansidiis, We.stminstcr;” was 
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me, and, passing on througli die inner door, 
which was of heavy ground glass, closed il 
behind me. 

It shut with a little click. How odd ! 1 

had never heard the door click like that 
before. I groped my hand along the wall 
feeling for the switches of the electric light. 
Why, what had happened ? I'liere was no 
switch. 1 went back to the door, which now 
was closed iiuit^' tightly. 1 could find no 
handk;, so 1 went hack again to feel for the 
bwittdies of the eleclric light, hut could not 
discover them. How estraordinary and how 
curious the effect of this yellow fog was 1 ll 
made not only the streets hut my own house 
feel strange. Never mind, 1 should lind a 
light in the dining-room prohalily a fire, 
('ertainly there would he on>- in the kilr heu, 

I turned towiirds liie iloor of the dining 
room, which wa.s the first on the left after 
the secotul door of enlranei-, hut 1 could not 
find any sign of an eleetrie swilr:h. 

'I'hen it dawned u])on me that 1 hatl mis- 
I iken mv block and my Hal, and here was I, 
shut up in llu- dark, in a Hat belonging to 
sonic unknoun person, 1 groped niy way 
hack to llie inner door of the i-nlranee. No, 

1 could find no lia<c of a handle upon il. 1 
shook it, I kfiockcd upon il, hut with no 
result, escepiing that 1 hurt mt knuckles 
even ihrougli mv ihiek winter gloves. 

.'it tin's |ioinl 1 pul my two heavy cakes, 
which 1 had still been carrying, down u[)on 
the floor, and set mvself to m;d;e a tour of 
the apartments. The eiilrani e was evidently 
precisely of the same pro])ortions as my own, 
and it was lurnislkd. 1 came in turn to an 
utnbrcllu - stand one of those tall por¬ 
celain pipes - wliirih held several sticks 
.and umbrellas, and to a carve'd hall 
bench, llien to a table. I dropptKl-vrwcr 
u doormat, and felt the outlines ol oiu' 
• or two pictures. Then I Umehed a 
brush, and something that lelt in the dark 
like ,a fox’s head : it was certainly the .stulled 
head of some small animal. At last I reached 
the kitchen door, hoping to find a tin; there. 
No, all was dark. If only 1 ha<] had a light 
the sit nation would not have Iweii so bail; 
but although I groped about for at lirast ten 
minutes 1* could not find a single box of 
matches. At last 1 came to wliiit was 
evidently the kitcfieii easy-chair, and in that 
I sat myself down, wondering what on earth 
1 should do ne-xt. I might try ringing the 
hells; so I started *on a tour round the 
kitchen, shitjning mysfdf violently several 
times ere 1 remembered that I should not 
find atiy. bell-pull there. Then 1 groped my 


way bnce more to the door which led to 
corridor, and'.felt with ray hand along the 
for tH^ door’otfhe dining-room. 1 knocited' 
down a clMajjStojd, J think, a small table. Thetj; 
I ran agaii^Hhe sideboard. Crash ! 'I'liere 
was a sound of falling glass ! Oh, dear, I 
had smashed something lielonging to some-" 
one I did not know', and I had cut myself. 
At last, however, 1 did find the little Ijnot) ‘ 
ol the electric bell, and had the satisfaction 
of hearing il tinkling away in the kitchen 
w hich I had just left. Kinging the bell was 
no good. 1 went ba^k to the door which 
led into the corridor ; but, mind you, when I 
say 1 went. I mean that I arrived there after 
a jirogress involving nnieh need of patitMice 
and the receipt of many hard knocks. 

Then 1 nerved myself*to speak. “Is 
there anybody there? ’ 1 said. 1 have a 
refined and lady like voice, which my dear 
mother always used to say was one of my 
greatest rharms. Il sounded so soft and 
inefficient as 1 .sat there in the ilarkness, and 
1 resolved to speak in a miu li louder and 
more determined tone. 

“Is anybody there?’’ My voice echoed 
down the corridor, but no answering voice 
came out of the darkness in reply. 

1 then delermineil to make a eoniplete 
lour of the apartments. 1 explored the 
drawing-room, the dining room, the little 
study, the large bedroom, the spare bed¬ 
room, the kitchen, the bathroom, and the 
servants’ bedroom, all in turn, and, aftgr the 
manner of the blind, 1 examined with my 
hands each chimncy-shell, in case 1 might 
come across one precious box pf mtitehes ; 
hut, although I resolutely tarried This idea 
into effect, "l did not light upon a single 
one and at this point 1 sat down and wept,! 

It was the vlav fiefore (.’hiistmas Eve. 
I'erhtips the owner of the Hal had gone away 
for the holidays. I could not’ get out of 
that Ironl door. I had nothing to eat, and 
there was nothing,^!! water to drink. 1 had 
alreivdy touched the lap in the kitchen, so 
that 1 knew 1 should not die of thirst; but 
1 might 1hi locked up in that flat for ten 
days or more, awl llie only sustenance I 
knew of was ta]) waiter and two Busxard 
c.ikes. ,So I sat down and wept, wept 
piteously, until I suddenly became awaire 
that 1 was chilled to the»very marrow of my 
bones. I wondered what they would do at 
home. What would Horeen think ? What 
would Barbara say ? M'ould they go Ho the 
police? Would they go t*.e round of. the 
hospitals? Would the cabman to vvliom 
I liad given double v fare come mid giw® 
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evidence that he had driven such a lady as 
Doreen would describe to one of the 
entrances to Rosemary Mansions ? 

I tried to console myself with the assur¬ 
ance that, after all, Rosemary Mansions was 
a highly respectable building, where tenants 
were not acwpied unless they gave the very 
highest of rwerelllces ; that nobody who came 
and found me there eventually would belie\e 
that a woman of my jrosition and means had 
come with any felonious intent. In the 
meantime 1 must make tlie best of a bad 
situation; I must 'resign myself to sitting 
there in the dark and in the cohi, and l)e 
thankful tliaf I had bought* those two cakes 
with a vit;w of helping out Christmas. Little 
did I think when I entered liuszard’s busy, 
attractive shop that they would probably 
prove themselves a barrier between me and 
starvation ! 

lly this time I was yearning for my te;t. 
If only I had been able to find a match; 
if I had been able to find a gas ring, or 
even some coals, 1 might have made myself 
a cup of tea — French leave tea ! in this 
hou.se in which I had unwittingly invited 
ift^elf.y However, that was evidently out of 
the question, so I at last groped my way back 
to where 1 had left my Buszard cakes, and 
thep I groped my way back to the kitchen 
^ain, and there I groped about until I found 
a knife, for they always keep such things in 
the kitchen drawer. Having smelt it, to make 
quite sure that it had not been used for onions 
or soap, I wiped it carefully on the inside of 
my skirt, and then ventured to cut myself a 
large piece of cake. I had not much diffi¬ 
culty in finding a cup, and, after making sure 
that it was quite clean, I filled it from the 
tap, and there I sat in the dark, eating my 
rich cgke and drinking my ice-cold water, 
whicli. seemed to go down my poor inside 
like a frozen waterfall. 

All the same, I felt bi;tter when 1 had 
disposed of my wedge of cake, and 1 felt very 
grateful'to Buszard for occupying the precise 
situation in O.xford Street which had attracted 
'my attention. Hours went by - at all events, 
they seemed like hours to me, for I had sat 
myself down to wait patiently till morning 
light should shed some ray of hope upon my 
desperate shuarion. When radfning came I 
would write a note- and throw 
I CQprtyiud’'5 or I would pick ofstfllivlBexpien- 
articles; crockery, and schd.tBem down 
" #ntes^!; #n(| so attract atteijtkSiq Uhat way. 
*s-lEi|e|t"that it would be uselie&ii<a khout into 
;■ would kg, like calling downacoal- 

tTutb,ii did' not: 


like, in the darkness; to open any of the 
windows. 

At last I began to get desperately sleepy. 
You see, 1 was not accustomed to sitting in 
utter darkness; and, as there is nothing so 
fatiguing to the eyes as staring into the night, 
I closed them in order to prevent myself from 
getting a bad attack of neuralgia. It was 
very uncomfortable in that hard, straight-up 
chair, which was evidently ope of the Windsor 
persuasion, with a not very soft cushion tied 
on to tile seat. ’Fhen an idea occurred to 
me. 'Ihe flat was empty- 1 mean, that its 
oecu|mnts were evidently away ; so I came to 
the conclusion that 1 might as well go and 
lie down upon one of the beds. I knew 
which was the best bedroom—it was the 
same as my own : :ind I had good occasion 
to know that there was a big bed in it, for I 
had run against it with .such force that 1 
bruised myself severely. 1, therefore, after 
a last drink of cold water, got uji, and, with 
care, found my way to the best bedroom. 

, riie bed was a large aiul luxurious on 
spread with a satin - covered eiilerdown. i 
happened to be wearing a sealskin coat which 
came down to my knees ; it was a coat with 
a storm collar. On my head 1 bad a toque 
of mink fur, garnished with pink roses and 
some violets. 1 threw back the eiderdown 
quill and got on to the bed, tucking myself 
well round with the soft satin cover. It wtis 
a glorious bed, a delieiotis bi d, ii bed that 
must have been made purposely for some 
poor wanderer like m)self. 'J'he pillows 
were soft, but not too soft not pa[)py, yon 
know ; and they were nice pillows, as 1 
could tell by the linen slips whicli coveted 
them. 'I'liere was embroiilery at the corners, 
and a small frill with a lace edge all round. 
'I'hey Were much nicer pillows than my own 
So I drew up my storm collar yet a little 
higher, snuggled down under the coverlel, 
and in five minutes 1 was sound asleep. 

II. 

I no not know how long 1 had slejit. You 
see, I had no means of knowing how the 
time had passed since was entrapped, I 
miglit almost say entombetl, in the strange 
dwelling of some person unknown to me. 
I seemed to have lieen asleep for many hours 
when 1 suddenly awoke. ' I came to mysell 
with a start on realizing that I was not in niy 
own bed. Just at first I thought I had been 
' awakened from my ordinary sleep, and that 
^y bed wa.s ^ fire; but, po, it was an 
:#^tric light jdst over my head. I was not 
another light wits shedding its 
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brilliant rays over ^he dressing-table, just 
where my own light hung, and an asbestos 
fire was burning cheerily in the grate. I 
had barely time to take all these things in, 
and to locate the circumstances of my incar¬ 
ceration, whet. 1 heard a voice wliich said, 
“(food heavens!! I ” 

It was a man’s voice, and iny first instinct 
was to hold the satin covensl eidertlown still 
more closely, rygnd me. 

“ Who the dickeiis are you ? ” went on the 
voici'. 

" .Sir,” said I, in quavering accents. 

“ Madam, what are you doing in my 
bed?” said the voice, indignantly. “I 
don’t understand this. S'ou must go away, 
please.” 

“ I could not get out,” 1 cried, piteously. 


m. 


. 11! 



" YOl’ MUST Go AWtW, IM-llASI-..” 

“ No poor woman pti tairth could he 
less anxious to inflict heisifif u|)on you 
than 1 Hip,‘but ym afraid 1 mistook your 
flat for m'jl own.” 

1 daresay I looked very funny, for 1 still 
had my satin toque with the pink roses and 
violets on my hdhd, and my storm-collar was 
pulled well up above my ears. 

“I live in one of these flats,” I went on. 
“ I took a cab home* from Busitard's- 

“ Oh, thgi’s where the Busmd cakes came 
from, is it?” he ^id. ‘‘I went into the 
kitchen to make myself a cup of coflet;, as I 


always do, and found cakes there which 
knew 1 had never supplied." 

“Sir, what is the time?” I a.sked. * 

“ It is about three o’clock in the morning •’ 
—rather more,” he replietl; “at least it was ’ 
three wlieit I left the offices of the JJin'/y 
I'rumpekr.'' • ig- 

“ Is there a fog ? ” I detSianded. 

“Oh, nothing to speak of nyw. Did yoiis; 
say .you lived in these flats ? ” 

“ 1 do : indeed I do! I live on the : 
second floor of Block A. When 1 came 
home the fog was so* had that 1 could not 
see the letter. Dh, three o'clock in the . 
morning! What shall 1 do? What can I 
do?” 

“Well, the hesl thing you can do is to go 
home,” he said, sensibly. “ You must really . 

forgive me, madam, for s|.)eak- 
ing as 1 did, but you must 
re.caignise that it was rallier 
astounding for a hard worked 
journalist to come home and 
find pink roses and violets 
rolled U|i in his eiderdown.” 

“ 1 am sure I offer you ten 
thousand a|)ologies for mtyking 
so free with your belongings,” 

I said, apologetically ; “ but it 

was so (lark—.” ; 

“l\'hy didn’t you turn; up 
th( lights?” 

“ 1 would have done so, hut 
1 could not find the switches. 

1 could not find any malche.s, 
and, as I am not a new wtjnian' 
and do ntjt smoke, I hadn't 
any with me. And 1 wa.s so 
coid and so miserable, sitting 
in the darkness, wondering if 
my people had given orders to - 
drag the river for me.’* 

“Oh, yes, of"course, there':;, 
are your people to consider,";! 
he remarked. “ Mill you - 
excuse my asking you a plain.,,; 
(|uesti(jn ? .‘\re you a married ' 
lady?” ^ 

“ No, I am not,” I replied. “ I live in 
these mansions, as 1 told you, in numberl 
‘A’ Block, on the second floor. My name 
is Cheape.” 

“Oh, didn’t Herbert .Sergeant marry a 
MissCheipe?” 

“Yes, yes, she’s my sister,” I said, eagedy ; 
“and Doreen, her eldest child, ,« staying 
with me noW. She must :je frightened out 
pf her wits.” . 

“ Well, between^ and me. Miss 
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ibink it would take a good deal to frighten 
Poreen ; but is neither here nor 

t re., YoUsHiust be got hom^ and you 
St be got out of this ltttlc Wair with as 
iitlle noise as possible. Look here; 111 
leave you for a few minutes to put your ^t 
sttaight, and so on, whjle I go down'ftihd 
reconnoitre. Why didt#t you think of the 
iradesinen's entrance ? ” ' 

“1 did. It was locked; everything’s 
locked! ” T said, in a tragic voic& 

“That's because the old woman who looks 
after me, and gets my breakfast, takes the 
key to let herself in with ; aijd the handle i.s 
“Off the inner door— that’s why you could not 
get out there. I expect it rolled down when 
you let it slip to. You ha<l Iwtter leave your 
cakes behind'you. You'll have to tell your 
■'®eople that you'got lost in the fog, and 
i^bbody will believe that you hung on to 
those two heavy cakes all the time. Now, 
look here. Miss Cheape. I’m Berkeley of 
the Daily Trumpeter —^Rayinond Berkeley. 
We've got to tell the same story. You got 
lost in the fog, and I picked you up and con-' 
voyed you home safe. Now, is that clear?” 

“Oh,*yes, thank you; (|uite, quite clear. 

1 won’t be two minutes putting my hajr 
straight.” 

. “All right,” he said ; and, picking up'his 
fur-lfned coat, he tvent out, sliutting the door. 
nOiseles.sly after him. 

I put my hair straight with trembling 
fingers, and pinned on my smart, flower¬ 
decked toque. I made myself look as decent 
as L could. My handkerchief I had left, on 
the bed; but what did I do with my glov.es ? 

1 went to the door and opened it. 

“ Mr. .Berkeley, I must have my glove.s. 
What did I do with them ? ("an I have left 
them in the kitchen ?” 

“Yes, I did see a pair of ladies’ gloves in 
'there,” he sSid, with a laugh. “ 1 thought 
my old \^oman had bloomed out that way. 
Now, keep clo.se behind me when you go 
downstairs. 1 have been down once. All is 
as quiet as the grave, and, if we can get out 
of'l’^is building, and round to your own 
ehtrkoCe without anyone seeing us, no one 
will know you have beeh'‘vhere at all. If we 
sliotild chance to meet anyone, |J^ink back ; 
get out of sight 5 tjon’t ret them s 4 b you. We 
tuqst dissemble.” ’ J ,<■ 

*,V There was no more l^t on t^ staircase 
jfl»i> ilie .gleam from the ulebiric lamp 
?quoh burned air n%ht in ^ central hall. . 
^Ci^cended the stairs like a cbiimje of - 
“tl^^ he- going firs^ an ^,-1 ^ 

'r^ge^tftl.-dntance. ^)h^ea^-|ipS';,|afIott 4 ly'' 


as ,I reached the lowef flight. A 
steps and I should be safe. I, sh*d be 
out in the protective night, and nobody but 
Raymond Berkeley would be any the wiser 
as to tSe 'l&tact locality in which I bad lost 
myself! fortm;^ favoured me. Not a soul 
e^e orf fhe sceh^ an^ we gained the ou|||| 
doqriin safely. 

all right,” Be said; “wh&,you are 
tremblj^ like a leaf. Here, tidw^y arm. 
Remj^iber your stoiy, and Ilf'see you 
'thrbu|h it.” 

, 1 was liidedusly frightened ; so frightened 
was I that I fpiite forgot to thank -him, but 
clung to his arm like grim death, and he 
piloted me without f&rther loSS of time.|o my 
own entrance. y 

“Have you got your key?” he'lujecl. 

“Ob, I have left it in your flat! ”1 replied. 

“ Where ? ” said he. 

“ Oh, how stupid of me; 1 don’t know. 

1 let myself in with it. I dtin’t know what I 
did with it after tliat.” 

: “ Jt doesn’t matterI’ll gcf'back for it.” 

ICven then that angelic man didn’t call me 
a fool, und 1 think he really woukl ha^•e been 
perfectly justified if he had. 

“ You had better stand here in the shade,” 
he said, “ and watt fof me. 1 tvon’l be two 
minutes.” 

“ All right,” I returned. 

“ You are sure you will not be frightened ?” 

“ No, no, I’m not a hit frightened.” 

As a matter .of fact iny teeth were diatter- 
ing, but not with that kind of fear, as you 
can very well understand. In less than two 
minutes he returned. 

“ Found it the very first thing,” he said, 
"iriumphantly. “ 1 trod on it ju.st inside the 
front door.” , 

The -rule of onr flats was that each 
occupant had a ring given to him on taking 
possession of his apartment. ■ Upon this ring 
were two keys: the pa^Ssfcey of the outer 
entrance and the latcbfjNjt of the flat. 

“ I don’t know,” Berkeley, in an 

undertone, as we stiS^^i|ward 8 the stains, 
“how it comes that ybiir! key “Unlocks my 
door. There is something wr(«i|?a;bout that. 
I shall nitike a fuss about it tomorrow.” ' 

“Oh, don’f; it’ll give nie awSy .if you 
do I” 1 cried. 

“So it would. Then F piust be mum. 
Remember your story. I .picked you up on 
isiy way home from the Daily Trttmpi/er.” 

Yes, yes,” I replied,' “T will not fqrget.” 

I knocked ligWly at my own door. There 
Was a sound Afoices wilBin, knd Desreen 
came rushing otit-j: 
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‘•()!i, iuintif," she I'Hed, “we’ve Ix'cn 
nearly Inuitie about you - ami you are with 
Mr. ISerkeley. How luiuiy 1 ” 

" I don't know about it's beinit liinny, ” 
said Mr. lierkeley : “it rninlil h.ave been 
liinny if she had not been with me. Owing 
to the terrible' fog I found your aunt ho[)e- 
le;*ly lost. .She |)ut herself in my eare, and 
1 have eonvoyed her safely liere. She is 
very eolii and very tired ; so don't ask her 
any«i]uestions, but give her something hot to 
drink and put her to bed.’’ 

“ but you will come in, won’t you ? ’ 1 
Said, fiiintly. 1 wanted to have a good cry ; 
a real good cry. 

“Not to-night, not to-night,” he .said, 
eheerily ; “ bed is thg best [dace for wan 
dering ladles and tired-out journalists. I 
will come in to-morrow and see if you are 
any the wtOMe.” ♦ 

He did call the next day, and on (Ihrist- 
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mas Pay he sent me the loveliest 
]W)sy that I ever saw in my life — 
I 'ranee roses and double violets, done 
up in a basket lined with pink satin 
edged with a border of mink fur. 

“ Why, auntie,” said Doreen, “ it’s 
just like your toque ! It’s the quaintest 
fancy I’ve ever .seen I” 

1 felt myself blushing, and found 
it very convenient to hide #ny face in 
the flowers ; but I didn’t tell Doreen 
the meaning of that quaint conceit. 
It was a lijtle secret which I 
kept to myself. 

“I cannot think,” said 
Doreen that afternoon when 
Mr. Berkeley had come in 
again just to see if I was any 
the worse, “ you know; I 
cannot tliink how auntie 
managed to lose herself for 
so long, because there wtis 
not much fog after about eight 
o’clock.” 

Mr. Berkeley avoided the 
question. “ 1 suppose you 
were dreadfully frightened 
and upset, and thought 
there had been an accident,” 
said he. 

“Oh, yes, we thought of all sorts of 
things: we thought of an accident first, so 
we took a cab and went to ever so many 
hospit.ds, Barbara and 1 . 'I’hen the fog 
began to lift, and we wondered if we ought 
to go to the police : only it seemed so funny 
to mix auntie up with the police-station.” 

1 put up my hatid and laid it on hers. 
“ I’m so glad you did not go to the police, 
dear child,” I .said, “ because, although I got 
lost, 1 got home safe after all, thanks to Mr. 
Berkeley ; and I would rather you did not 
tell anyone about it, 1 )orecn, l^ecause it 
sounds so odd for a woman of my age to 
own that she got lost in I ,ondon.” 

“ Voor auntie I ” .said Doreei;. 

“ Well, it tnight have been worse,” said 
Mr. Berkeley. 

;\nd as I am going to be married to 
Raymond Berkeley in about six weeks’ time, 
I quite agree with him. 
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The Most Beautiful IVomen in Painting. 

THE VIEWS OF LEADING PORTRAIT AND FIGURE PAINTERS. 
By Frederick Dolman. 


HEN the “Fair Women” 
Exhibition was held at the 
Grosvenor Gallery, six years 
ago, .some objection was taken 
to its title, on the ground that 
it included the pictures of 
many women who were not “fair” in the 
sense that tiieword 
waif intended to 
have. The direc¬ 
tors replied by 
di.'daring that they 
knew of no “ fixed 
standard by which 
such pictures can 
be judged.” If 
there is such a 
fixed standard it 
should assuredly 
be found among 
artists themselves, 
more (xirticularly 
those who have de¬ 
voted themselves 
to limning the 
female form in 
portraits or imagi¬ 
native pictures. 

My readers must 
judge for them¬ 
selves, after perus¬ 
ing the following 
pages, what 
success the quest 
has had. 

Sir Lawrence 
Alma - Tadema, 

R.A., seemed 
quite taken Iry sur¬ 
prise by m'y lead¬ 
ing question : 

“ Which ’ is the 
most beautiful 
w o m a n ever 
painted ? 

“It reminds 
me,” he said, “of the Graphic ‘ Gallery of the 
Beauties ’ early in the seventies. A number 
of artists were each asked to paint a woman’s 
head as hi.s ideal' of beauty. I solved the 
difficulty by painting my wife’s, and when I 
was rallied upon this I naturally replied, 

‘ Well, if I hadn’t considered my wife the 
most lieautiful of all women I shouldn’t have 
married her.’ 


“ Hut, seriously, the trouble in respect to 
your question is that there is a fashion in 
beauty, as in most other things. 'I'he beauty 
of one age is not that of another. 1 suppose 
that few of us to-day would admire Agnes 
.Sorel,* although there is ample testimony 
to show that she was considered a most 
jieautiful woman 
by her contem¬ 
poraries. Even 
the beauty of the 
last century, of 
which Reynolds, 
Gain s bo rough, 
and other English 
jwinters have left 
so many examples, 
is not .altogether 
pleasing to the pre^ 
sent gencralion. I 
suppose that by 
[leople of to day 
thewouK'n painted 
by Millais are as 
much admired as 
any, although ac 
coKling to my own 
taste they are too 
much of the ro.sy 
apple order.” 

.Sir Lawrence 
then mentioned a 
lady painted by 
.Mr. Frank Dick- 
si'c, R.,\. “Th<’ 

Magic Grysta'l” 
was the title of the 
lecture - as em¬ 
bodying more 
.successlully than 
anything else that* 
he could think of 
for the moment 
his own ideal of 
beauty. “I'he 
Magic Crystal,” 

, which was exhi¬ 
bited at the Royal Academy in 1>S94, was 
painted from a well-known jtrofessibnal model, 
an extremely beautiful girl in the opinion of 
all the artists to whom ‘she .sat, but Mr. 

I ficksee has, of course, put some of his own 
imaginative talent into, the face. 

I was promised a fuller exposition by letter 

* Agnes Sortl, " La Dame de BeauW," the mulress of 
Charles Vll. of France (t409-i4jo). 




“ THK MAGIC CRVJJTAI.—HV FRANK DICK.M'.E, R.A, 

(Selected by Sir I^'twirncc Aliiui-Tadenin, K.A. 14 y prrniissitin of the 
Fainter. In the po.s.sesMi.>ii of Walter Palmer, K.Mj., M.l’.) 
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of Sir Lawrence’s views on the 
subject: but a day oi* two later 
the distinguished artist w'as 
suddenly called away to the 
Continent, and his kindly inten¬ 
tion was frustrated. His choice 
must, therefore, be regarded as 
having been made on monierl- 
tary impulse, not as the result 
of mature consideration. 

« 

] fouml Mr. James Sant, 

U.A. (Painter-in-Ordinary to 
the (Jueen), full of enthusiasm, 
not for some pictorial rt.-pre- 
sentation of female; beauty, but 
for an almost perfect living 
e.vample which be had hap- 
IH.-ned to see in the flesh a few 
weeks before. He had met the 
young lady, who was on a visit 

• to 1 .ondon from her country 
home, at a garden parly, and 
h.ul .sohie hoi)es of inducing her 
to sit to him for an Academy 
picture lurxt year. 

“ I’ut is there iK) portrait or 
piclim' extant with which you 
can compare your living ideal, 

Mr. Sant?" * 

“ \'es, almost as soon as I 
saw her I was reminded of l.a<ly 
Peel ami J,awrcnee’s portrait of 
the statesman’s wife, although I 
haven’t seen this or any reproduction of it 
for many years. There is in this portrait the 
same [rerfect .symmetry of features as in 
(Jie Creek type, together with an exrpiisite 
refmement in expre.ssion. If I remember 
rightly, Lady Peel was about thirty-live when 
Sij Thomas jtainted her- probably five or 
six years older than the lady of whom T have 
been speaking to you. She was tall and 

* slender, with dark hair and eyes and a slight 
colour lending aniiriation to a countenanee 
which was, as I have said, of singular 
sweetness ;ind refinement.’’ 

Sir Robert Peel married Julia, daughter of 
Ceneral Sir John Floyd, in 1820, and the 
lady survived his»dcaih in 1850 by some 
years. As the helimieet of her distinguished 
husband Lady Peel won the resfiect and 
admiration of his ])olitical friends and foes 
alike, and in letters and memoirs tributes 
could easily be found to her grace and charin 
as hostess in -\VhiU;hall Cardens and at 
Hrayton Manor. She had great energy and 
vivacity, ant?in one of his letters, in 1838, Sir 
Robert mentions tltat after a long journey 


front the Continent on the part of himself, 
his wife, and elder daugliter, they went to a 
jiarty, wlien “ Lady Peel and Julia danced with 
a spirit worthy'of their Italian fame.” l.ady 
Peel had two daughti;rs and five sons, of 
whom the youngest is now l.ord Peel, ex- 
Spe.tker of the House of Commons. 

Some admirers of Mr. M.arcus Stone’s 
])ietures of roinantie love might suppose 
that lie had one very definite ideal in female 
beauty, but in di.seussing the matter with 
me he was iiii^st eiii|)hatic in disclaiming the 
superiative as ap[iiied to tlie picture or 
portrait of any woman. Put at the same 
time he w.is able to mention one than which 
■ to pioto his own words - “ I desire nothing 
belter.” 

“ To me,” Mr. Stone remarked, “beauty 
does not consist in regulaTily of features. In 
point of fiiet mTV face lias its irregularities. 
It is the practice with some jiainters, of 
course, to tone down the irregularities. 
Millais, on tlie other hand, v .iS extraordinarily 
successful in presenting the beauty in irregu- 
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larity, and for this reason I have always 
admired many of tlie women he painted as 
much as any in art. 

“You ask me for an example. It is hard 
to say which i.s best as an example. 1 admire 
one face for its pathos, another for its purity, 
a third for its gentleness. On the whole, 1 
don’t think I could mention any more 
strikingly beautiful than the woman in ‘ 'I’hc 


Huguenot ’—for my own |)art, at any raxe, I 
desire nothing better.” 

Mr. Stone was unable to tell me who sat 
for the picture, which' was painted long 
before Millais had daughters of his own to 
Ua ome his models. According to Millais’s 
biographers, however, the original of the 


Huguenot woman was a friend of the family, 
Miss Ryan by name, who is long since dead, 
whilst the Huguenot man was painted from 
an officer in the Army, who afterwards rose to 
general’s rank. The picture was painted in 
1852, on a dealer’s commission, for the com¬ 
paratively small price of £200. It is now in 
the possession of a I’reston lady, and on her 
decease will become the property of the 
I’reston .\rt (iallcry. 

Mr. W'alter Oane, who 
has given us so many ex¬ 
quisite fam-ies of feminine 
beauty, notably in such pic 
The Kcnascence 
Three,” 
Maidens,” 
expressed his views, not 
7 ,'mi VDCf, but in the form 
of the following letter : - 
“ N'ou want a new Judg¬ 
ment of I’aris, it seems ! 1 

can only say that thert- will 
leave to be tnany Aphro¬ 
dites, or the n|)|)le must be 
divided. 1 think the 
following would be my 
selections : 

‘ Mncldima.’ Na- 

ullery: Haliicilli's 

’ Ai!iiUeini;i, t loicno- ; 
"'riif (naev.'-,” Acs- 
'I'ilian'.s “ .Mis- 
I.. Da AOiici’s 
lauivri?; 'I'ili.ui’s 
“ Sacvetl Dove” (‘‘Sacicd ami 
I'mliuie Love”), lldigticse Ittfua*, 
Roiiir : Paris llordoni's ‘‘Vein* 
tian Daily," K.alional t'.allirr* 
Kninncy’s “ I.atly Il.ainillim ” ; 
RrymiUls’s “Duchess of Devoii- 
shiro.” . . 

“When we come to con¬ 
temporaries 1 am too em 
barrassed ! ” 

Of the nine wfrmen in 
portraiture or im.aginative 
p.ainting thus mentioned by 
Mr. Crane, two (Hotticelli’s 
“ .Sitring ” and I.eon.ardo 1 )a 
Vinci’s *Ciioconda ”) have 
been chosen, it vvijl be seen, 
by other distinguished artists 
consulted for the purpose o[ this article. 

By post also Mr. O. I). Leslie, R.A., .sent 
me what was by far the* most uncompromis¬ 
ing reply of any. Writing from “Riverside,” 
Wallingford, Mr. Leslie thus laconically gives 
judgment; “ The Madonna di San Sisto at 
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tures as 

of Viams,” “ Sirens 
and “The Swan 


Botticelli’s 
tion.ll ( 

“ Spring';, 

dcniiii, I'lorcncc 
triss,” J.ouvre 
“ (iiocoiuliiv’ 


TIIF. IIUOUKNtkT *-HV H1K J. K. MILLAIS, P.R.A, 

(Selecietl by Mr. M.trctis Slone, R.A.) 
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Dresden is tlie most 
beautiful female' 
figure ever painted.” 
This masterpiece of 
Raphael’s, it will be 
remembered, was se¬ 
lected by Mr. ( 1 . F. 
Watts, R.A., in the 
.-'iticle on the Great¬ 
est Taiiitings which 
appeared in the* Au¬ 
gust Number of Tin-. 
Str.vnd Maoazini‘-.. 

1 saw Mr. Val 
I’riiisep, R..'\., at his 
house adjoining that 
of the late l.ortl 
l.eighlon in Holland 
I'ark Road, but In.' 
was merely a bird of 
])assage from the 



ford House, and a 
reference to some of 
the portraits exhi¬ 
bited there led him to 
concede that Gain.s- 
borough’s portrait of 
Mrs. Itiary Robinson, 
as I’crdita, might 
well be regarded as 
an ideal pf feminine 
beauty as artists have 
depicted it. 

Mrs. Mary Robin- 
.son was painted not 
only by Gainsborough 
but by all the other 
litading artists of her 
time, including Rey¬ 
nolds and Romney. 
'I'o some of them she 
probably sat as a pro¬ 
fessional model, for in 


country to Ihc t'onli- her youth Mary was 

netil, and the conversation ve had on the in very poor circumstances. The daughter 


subject was rather hurried. of Captain Darby, of llristol, she was married 

” I have seklom at fifteen to a 


given a thought 
to their relative 
beauty,” said Mr. 
Priiisep, “ wlTen 
looking at pic¬ 
tures of women. 
To me womanly 
charm is of so 
much more im¬ 
portance than 
mere beauty. 1 
siipposo Mary 
Queen of Scots 
was never beauti¬ 
ful, in the usually 
accepted sense of 
the word, and ytrt 
the charm and 
grace she brought 
from the French 
Court gave her 
ail e.vtratirdinary 
fascination. It is 
in suggesting 
such charm and 
grace tliat a 
jiaintei’s skill can, 
do so much.” 

Rut Mr. Trin- 
sep had seen 
some time before 
the Wallaee’col- 
lection at Hert- 



ne’er do-well soli¬ 
citor, who spent 
most of his time 
in a debtors’ 
prison. Thrown 
upon her own 
resources, Mrs. 
Robinson had 
recourse to the 
stage as well as 
to literature for a 
livelihood, seve¬ 
ral novels from 
her pen being 
imblished. As an 
actress she was 
befriended by 
Garrick, and in 
the character of 
Pi'rdiia her 
beauty fascinated 
the i’rince of 
Wales, afterwards 
George IV. In 
her later years 
she wtis crippled 
by disease, and 
she died in i8oo 
at the age of 
forty-two. 

Mr. Frank 
Dicksee, R.A., 
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“MKS. MAKY KOIUNSuN ”—IW i.AINSlWJKolK.n. 

(ScleiUed by Mr. Vjil Prinsep, R.A.) 


pleaded a nit)st inexact memory which made 
it impossible for him to definitely answer my 
question. But it is sufliciently significant that 
in our conversation at his house in Greville 
Place, St. John’s VV^ood, his thoughts should 
first turn to the women in Sir Edward Hurne- 
Jones’s pictures, and, in particular, to the 
woman occupying the central position in the 
celebrated “ i.aus Veneris.” “The Golden 
Stairs ” was also mentioned, and on this 
cajivas, it will be* remembered, there are 
many lieautiful women, but Mr. Dicksee did 
not single out any particular one as meriting 
the superlative. 

‘ “There is great resemblance,” said the 
distinguished painter of “Harmony” and 


many other works which 
theiviselves admirably 
exemplify female love¬ 
liness, “ between Burne- 
Jones’s women and those 
of the early Venetian 
artists. Millais’s figures, 
on the other hand, had 
more flesh and blood about 
them. There is more 
vitality, perhaps, if less 
fascination, about the- 
women in his pictures — 
but, then, Millais painted 
very largely the type which 
he had in his own family, 
d’he original of this girl in 
‘ 1 JUS Veneris’ was, I 
believe. May Morris, the 
daughter of William Morris, 
when she was about eigh¬ 
teen, although I don’t 
suppose that Burne-Jones 
ever regarded it as a por¬ 
trait.” 

“ ljus Veneris ” was 
exhibited at the Grosveiior 
Gallery in iHyS, about 
seven years after, the artist 
had conceivexl the jiicture. 
Only once did Burne- 
Jones, by the way, exhiliit 
a work at the Koyal 
Academy, and he resigned 
the title of .Associate, 
which liad btiai tardily 
conferred upon him, some 
years before his death in 
i8y8. “The Golden 
Stairs” was produced 
during the same period as 
“ I.aus Veneris.” Both 
jiictures, like most ol 
Burne-Jones’s works, unfortufiately, are in 
private collections. 

“ It is not an easy question for me 
to answer,” said Mr. Mortimer Menpes, 
whom I found in his house at Cadogan 
Gardens - - renowned amopg connoisseurs for 

its Japanese decoration.just after I,v)rd 

Wolseley had given him a sitting. ‘ “ I have 
not a good memory for pictures that is to 
say, not a good vivid meiliory. The most 
beautiful woman I have seen in painting 
umph ! Now, if you were to ask me for the 
most impressive scene I had witnessed 1 
should reply, without hesitation : «the cigarette 
factory at Seville, where you see hundreds 
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“tiik : staiks”— r.v su< k. huknk-jones. 

l.y Mr. Frank Dicksn-, \<.A. by per- 

iiiist'imi of K. HoUyer, o, I’cnibtokc Sijimrc.) 


of girls at work in one room, nearly all 
of them with striking features, anti two (>r 
three in every group of great beauty. Nor 
should l*have much difficulty if my ehoiec 
were irrespective of sex- -(iiorgiom-’s ‘Shep¬ 
herd Boy’ has*alvvays seemed to me the 
finest picture of physical beauty.” 

So ihe conversatwn proceeded, travelling 
far from the purpose of tny call, until 1 
happened fo mention Botticelli’s iiicture, 
“ Spring,” in the Florence Academy. 


“Well,” Mr. Menpes exclaimed, “1 don’t 
think it will be possible for me to recall any 
woman in art more beautiful than the central 
figure of this great picture. The woman’s 
figure has often been reproduced sejrarately, 
you know, because of its extraordinary love¬ 
liness. .As far as I am aware, nothing is 
known as to the woman who sat for the 
picture, liut as Botticelli presents her she 
is so admirable, in my opinion,^because she 
so perfectly embodies the idea of purity. 

“Of course a painter's standpoint in this 
(|uestion is likely to be iiuite different fr®m 
anyboily else’s. He ’always looks for the 
techniipie in a picture, and even in estimating 
the beauty of a woman’s face and figure it 
will uiH'onsciously influence him—he looks 
at the colour and form as well as at the 
woman herself But in this figure of Botti¬ 
celli’s there is no obvious technique ; the 
pii.'ture is simple and ([uite inde[)endent of 
any painter’s tricks. 

“ Yes, 1 wonder 1 didn’t think before of 
Botticelli’s ‘ Spring.’ I once paid a visit of 
sereral days to Florence especially to make 
studies of this one figure in the picture. It 
w.'is long after my student days, but I had no 
ulterior motive in doing so—it was simidy 
due to my intense admiration for this par¬ 
ticular piece of |)aiiiting. I believe I gave 
away my ski tches to friends on my return. 
Forttmately, Botticelli’s ‘.Spring’ is one of 
the best-preserved of iheold Italian pictures. 
It was painted in Icinf^era. and looks as well 
probably to-day as it ever did.” 

The Hon. John Collier, one of our most 
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celebrated portrait-painter outside the ranks 
of the Royal Academy, was actually engaged 
in the preparation of a lecture on “ Physical 
Beauty in Art,” for the London Institution, 
when I sought his opinion on this subject. 
We had rather a long conversation in the 
Studio of his house in Eton Avenue, Hamp¬ 


stead, surrounded by partly-painted portraits, 
among the number being' one of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, as tanned by the South African sun, 
for which Mr. Collier had recently been 
visiting Rottingdean. 

‘I have always had a predilection,” 

began Mr. (.'oilier, who is, by the way, 

a younger brother of Lord 
Monkswell, the London County 
CotliK'illor, “for the Creek type of 
beauty. In my eyi‘s there is no¬ 
thing more admirable than the 
Venus of Milo, and if a similar 
master|>iecc in Creek painting had 
been iireserved I havr’ no doubt we 
shoukl be C(|ually enthusiastic. Un¬ 
fortunately we have no specimens of 
Creek pictorial art t.xeept such as 
can be seen in the exeav.itions .at 
Pompeii; and for the Creek type of 
female beauty we must go to the 
work of the early Venetians, to Titian 
and his eontemporaries.” 

Mr. Collim-, from the fulness of 
his knowledge, then spoke of various 
beautiful figures as painted by'l'ilian, 
.Leonardo, Ciorgione, and Palma 
Veeehio, considering the claims of 
each to [)re eminence. Ills judg¬ 
ment was finally given’for the last 
named artist’s “Saint Harbara,” one 
of six pictures )iainted for the decora 
tion of the Church of St. Alaria 
Formosa, in Venice, early in the 
sixtceiith eentiiry. The model for 
this figure was, it is sup|)osed, Palma’s 
own clatighlcr, Violante. This young 
l.ady, whose beauty was famous in 
Venice, is al.so believed to have sat 
for several of 'I'itian’s pictures. 

“1 don’t say,’ explained Mr. 
.(.’oilier, “ that this (lieture altogether 
realizes one’s highest ideal of the 
Creek woman. 'I'he Venetians, pro¬ 
bably from the luxury of their lives 
and the want of exercise, were some¬ 
what heavier and more fleshy than 
the Greeks. Hut the Venetian 
women, in form and feature, more 
closely re.seinbled-the Creek women 
than any other of their time. The 
woman in this picture is robust and 
healthful, one who would make a 
good wife and inither ; womanly, 
L it not too feminine, a.s is the case 
with pictures o£ the modern French 
school. 

“ It is curious that nfirth of Italy 
at this time painters .seemed 
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to have nft sense of feminine beauty. For a 
long time, indeed, this could be said of art 
in the northern nations. Rembrandt and 
Holbein, fortnstance—where are the beautiful 
women in their (rietures ? In fact, it was not 
until the modern English school of Gains¬ 
borough, Romney, 
and Reynolds that 
we had pictures of 
.vomen whose beauty 
—though of quite a 
(lilfereiit type -could 
be compared with 
that idealized by the 
Italian ()ainU rs. Next 
to the finest embodi¬ 
ments of the Greek 
type, I think, must 
be placed such a 
picture as-Gains- 
liorough’s Mr.s. Sheri¬ 
dan.” 

1 referred to the 
allegation of cold- 
nc.ss in the beauty of 
Greek women. , 

“I’eople who 
speak of the cold¬ 
ness and lifelfssne.ss 
of Greek feminine 
beauty usually think 
only of the Venus of 
■Milo and other 
sculpture, and do 
not always know that 
there is good ground 
for believing that it 
vfas the habit of the 
Greeks to paint their 
sculpture. 'I'hey had 
simie method, not 
known to us, of 
giving expression and 
animation to a por¬ 
trait statue by impart¬ 
ing to it the colours 
of life.” 

In his own work 
Mr. Collier*, whose 
professional career 
extends over twenty- 
live years, has re¬ 
cently given us r*ost 
interesting examples of feminine beauty in 
such pictures as “The Garden of ^minta," 
anid such ^xirtraits a# “ Miss Alma-Tadema." 

The views of Mr. Byarn Shaw, who is, I 
think, among the most interesting of our rising 

Vd, 1 



’‘princess CHRISTINA ”—liV HOl.HBIN. 
(Selected by Mr. Hyain Shaw.) 


artists, are in direct opposition to those of Mi. - 
('oilier. In “I,ove the Conqueror,” whidi 
attracted so much attention at the Royal 
Academy in 1899, Mr. Byam Shaw has given 
us a study of many types of fascinating 
women, and had probably less hesitation, 
therefore, in answei- 
ing my question. 

“I loathe the 
Greek tyyie,” he de¬ 
clared, in his Ken¬ 
sington studio, as he 
told the model to 
rest and offered me 
a cigarette. “In 
looking at the Venus 
of Milo ” (and a copy 
of the famous statue 
stood before us), “ 1 
alw'ays feel as though 
I should like to cut 
off the lady’s head. 
The figure is beauti¬ 
ful, but nothing at¬ 
tracts me in the face 
—it looks best, I 
think, sideways, rev. 
gurded from a par¬ 
ticular angle—so.” ; 

The - clue to ' 
Byam Slww’s taste in 
feminine beauty was 
to he easily found 
on reference to the 
rather dingy walls of 
a studio wliich, being 
half a mile from the 
artist’s house in 
Addison Road, is in- , 
tended entirely for 
work. There were 
reproductions of Ros¬ 
setti, Burne-Jones,' 
Millais, and Holbein. 

“ I was at one; 
time very fond of: 
Rossetti and Burnef-’; 
Jones’s women, bat, 
they don’t please me 
so much as they did.-' 
But I ■ have always 
had a great feeling ^ 
njost of the woiheri;: 


in Millais’s pictures, and this remains as stroh|;, 
as ever—I am particularly fond of this, th^i 
tallest of the four girls in^he picture, ’ Autun^c 
Leaves ’; and also of one of the figure9-«-i^| 
girl lying at her full length on the ground-r * 
in that fine work, ‘ Apple Blossoms.’ 
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“ But if 1 have an ideal it is here,” and 
Mr. Byam Shaw called my attention to a small 
photograph of Holbein’s portrait of Christina 
Duchess of Milan, now hanging in the 
National Gallery on loan from its owner, the 
Duke of Norfolk. “ I don’t suppose the face 
will seem very beautiful to most people. One’s 
standpoint is so different, I suppose. The 
conventional types of beauty have no attrac¬ 
tion for me. I meet what are called pretty 
girls—I know that they are. pretty—but they 
do not interest me. That is why 1 have 
never much 
cared for the 
Gainsboroughs 
and the Rom¬ 
neys. Their 
women owe so 
much to clothes 
and hair - dress¬ 
ing. One often 
sees a flower-girl 
in the street who 
would look as 
handsome as any 
of them if only 
she was got up 
in the same way. 

This Holbein, on 
the other hand, 
owes nothing to 
fine feathers — 
the dress adds 
nothing to the 
picture ; it has 
only a Puritan 
simplicity sug¬ 
gestive of no¬ 
thing but purity.” 

Mr. Byam 
Shaw turned to 
resume his Work 
and awakea his 
model, who had 
fallen asleep as 
we talked. “ He 
was Lord Leigh¬ 
ton’s model,” remarks the painter, “for the 
famous picture of ‘ An Athlete Struggling 
with a Python,’ and still retains his splendid 
muscles, although he is constantly sitting for 
hours together and never gets any exercise.” 

. Holbein’s portrait of Christina Princess of 
, Denmark and Duchess of Milan was painted 
to the cotnmission of Henry VIII., who is 
^ ;sapj»sed to have had the intention of 
^f^Biiakitig the Duke of Milari’s young widow 
! his fourth wife. The Princess gave the 
pamter sittings in Brussels in the summer of 


1538. She is described as being at that time 
“ tall, handsome, and no more than sixteen.” 
Although it was thought to be to Henry’s 
political advantage—Christina "being niece 
of the Emperor Charles V. of Spain, and the 
most powerful monarch of his time—the 
match somehow or other miscarried, and 
the young lady espoused instead the Duke 
of I-orraine.' The Prince.ss died in 1590, at 
the age of sixty eight. 

The standpoint of Mr. Arthur Hacker, 
A.R.A., did not 
greatly differ 
from that of .Mr. 
Byam Shaw, as 
was, perhaps, to 
be expected from 
the examples of 
intellectual 
beauty, as it may 
be termed, in his 
works “The An¬ 
nunciation ” and 
“ Tlie ( Moister or 
the World.” 

“ 1 think a face 
with expre.ssion,” 
r u p 1 i e d M r. 
Hacker, who has 
his home in 
S(iuth llamiJ 
stead and has liis 
studio dose to 
Cavendish 
Square, “ is al¬ 
ways the most 
charming, add 
should say, .as a 
general rule, that 
the most expres¬ 
sive face is .the 
most beautiful. 
An irregular -ex¬ 
pressive face is 
always more 
fascinating than 
the accepted standard of classical beauty. 

“ I should name some of the heads of 
Leonardo as among the thost beautiful I htive 
seen in painting, notably ‘ La Gioconda.’ ” 
In endorsement of the choice of Mr. 
Mortimer Menpes, I may aiJd, the only other 
picture mentioned by Mr. Hacker was Botti¬ 
celli’s “Spring,” in which the Flora appeals 
to him as an ideal of womanly beauty. 

Leonardo Da Vinci’s “ Gioconda ” is 
one of the glories of the great Louvre Art 
Gallery in Paris. It is the portrait of a 



‘LA GIOCONDA"-—BV LBONABDO DA VINCI. 
(Selected by Mr. Arthur Hacker, A.R.A.) 
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because of the variety of types of 
women, each one of which is beauti¬ 
ful of its kind ; in addition, an artist 
is very aj)t to be influenced by the 
(juality of the painting and colour 
used in the |)icture. Still, I cannot 
but remember that to me the most 
beautiful representation of youthful 
womanhood, loveliness of face, and 
purity of cx[)ression wws combined 
in the portrait of Miss Linley (after¬ 
wards Mrs. Sheridan) in the group of 
herself and Ivr brother by Gains- 
borf)ugh.” 

This |)icture, which was exhibited 
a few years ago in a winter exhibition 
at the Royal Aeadem;, was the first 
of smeral in which the greatest 
artists did homage to Miss Linley’s 
beauty. It was painted in Bath a 
short time lieforc the young lady, 
at the age of seventeen, doped with 
Sheridan, then an ambitious young 
dramatist, afterwards a leading o.rator 
in the House of Commons. Miss 
Linley was the daughter of a pro¬ 
fessional musician, and had probably 


.Milan lady,ihe wife of /anobi del 
Gioeondo (or l^i Gioeonda), whose 
intellectual charm so fascinated the 
great artist that he exerted himself 
to the utmost in order that it might 
be reproduced on canv.as. At the 
sittings, which are said to have ex¬ 
tended over four years, I.,conaido 
liad a eifted intisician to play in 
•order that the lady, who was very 
susceptible to such influence, might 
.maintain a rapt expression on her 
face. I'he portrait of another Milan 
beauty painted by l,eonardo about 
the same time—between 1500 and 
1505- h.as been lost to the world, 
but “l«a (Boconda” was purchased 
by Francis 1 ., the French King, for 
four thousand golden florins, a few 
years later, ancl preserved for the 
admiration of future ages, although 
it has lo.st the ricli colouring which 
it is known to have originally 
possc-ssed. 

Sir James I.inton, the cx-President 
of the Royal Institute, was able to 
give his voice for afi Englishwoman 
painted by^^n English artist. 

“You have put to me,’’ .said Sir 
James, “a most diflScult question, 



‘I.ADV WITH A MUPP”—BV 8Ut JOSHUA KBVNOWHl. 

(Selected by Mr. G. H. ri«ughton, R.A.) 



(Selected by Sir J. I). I.inion, K.l.) 
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“LA:>Y BAKDLEY'*—nV GAINSBOROUGH. 

(Selected by Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, A.R.A.) 

become known to both (iainsborough and 
Sheridan by singing at her fallier’s concerts 
in Bath. Apart frotn the portraits by Gains¬ 
borough, Reynolds, Hoppner.and others, Mrs. 
Sheridan’s contemporaries have left on record 
many testimonies to her superb beauty. Ac¬ 
cording to Madame D’Arblay, it “ surpassed 
any that she bad ever .seen,” and another 
well-known writer described her as being 
" half-way between a woman and an angel.” 

, “ I am most catholic in my taste,” said Mr. 
Gl.H. Bqughton, R.A., to me, “as regards 
the beajuty of women. I can admire the 
bek of all types, blonde or brunette, tall and 
’p«tiU'^yo\x might gimost as well ask me 
wBich' colour I consider most beautiful when 
t'olouts^ih tw most beautiful.” 

« W ^r. BdugBton,liowever,"adraitted that there 
; several women, to whom painters have 
enduring fame, who in his eyes were 
j^mbbeiiment of die greatest beauty of their 


I several types, '/’hey were to be seen, 
in fact, on the walls of Mr. Boughton’s 
own house on Gampden Hill. 

Mr. Houghton first showed me a 
crayon drawing-^-an undoubted origi¬ 
nal study—of Leonardo Da Vinci’s 
“ l.a Gioconda,” but on learning that 
this portrait bad already been chosen 
by Mr. Hacker, belliought him¬ 
self of an alternative as a kind of 
“second best.” On the staircase 
bung engravings of Sir Joshua Rey¬ 
nolds’s “Lady with a Muff” and 
Gerard’s [lortrail of .Madame Roland, 
one of the heroines of the French 
Revolution. Mr. Boughton’s choice 
for some time w;ivered between them, 
but was finally, if somewhat hesi¬ 
tatingly, mafic in favour of the 
English painter’s subject. 

Mr. Solomon |. Solomon, A.R.A., 
was cordiality itself, but he declared 
that his memory w;is not good enough 
to stand the test of such a question. 
“ Tt would be necessary,” said the 
®|)aintcr t>f “The J’udgment of Paris,” 
“ The Birth of 1 .ove,” etc., “ for me 
to go round the galleries and exhi¬ 
bitions with that one point in view to 
be able to st;ite satisfactorily what 
was the most beautiful woman one 
had ever seen in a picture. I re¬ 
member falling in love with the 
portrait of a young lady by Vandyke, 
in the gallery at Milan, the Brera, 
but I can’t remember the name now. 
“ Another head of a woman (with a child,,, 
I believe), by Gainsborough, exhibited, I 
think, at the Grafton Fair Women Kxhibi-. 
tion, greatly took my fancy, but again ’ I 
forget the name- so you see I make a very 
bad witness. Fortunately for your purpose, 
my brother artists generally have much better 
memories than I have.” 

For ten minutes or more Mr. Solomon 
gallantly battled with his faulty recollection, 
and eventually established the identity of 
the second lady he had metitioned as 
I.ady Eardley, the portrait by Gainsborough 
now in the possession of Lord „ Wantage 
at Lockinge House, Berkshire. Mr. Solomon, 
whose memory for faces is sp clearly superior 
to that which he possesses for names, now 
devotes himself largely to portraiture, most 
of his sitters being of the fair sex, and in this 
sphere of art has won a reputation equal to 
that which is associated with the"imaginative 
work of his earlier years as a painter. 



Hidden in China. 

Hv WiNiFREii Graham. 


I. must be Aunt Hannah going upstairs tb ' 

^ and down, up and down; bed. Then 1 remembered she had been , 
what was the sound? Up and in to kiss me, and so I just crept out, you 
down—yes, footsteps in the see. Billy, dear, has anyone been scolding, 
room above, somebody pacing you, or is it a great big bother about money 
to and fro in the weary watches again ? ” 

of the night. Knid rubbed Billy nodded. Somehow this quiet sympiar 
her eyes; she j,hoiight at first she had been thizer soothed his nerves and d*d him good.' 
dreaming. Who was sleeping overhead? It was what he wanted. He could sp^k 
Why, Billy, of course. out his trouble to Enid, and .she would be 

She stifled a big yawn and tumbled out sorry, though she coukf scarcely understand, 
of bed. It seemed quite natural that she He let her crawl on his knee and snuggle 
should run to him, 



the big cousin, who 
loved her as a little 
sister, alternately 
teasing and petting. 

Billy was not 
restless for nothing. 
Billy must be in 
pain or trouble, 
a n d, with her 
woman’s instinct, 
the child (only half 

1 . - .ding her 
impetuous desire to 
soothe suflerifig) an¬ 
swered the prompt¬ 
ings of her heart. 

Her bare feet 
pattered noiselessly 
along the corridor. 
Ghosts materialized 
in every shadow', or 
fears of ghosts, 
tvhich filled the 
darkness with 

terror. 

Oh ! how heavily 
the stillness hung 
u{)on the air ! No 
sound broke the 
mysterious silence 
save her quick 



“ ‘ I HE.VRD YOU WALKING,’ f>HR SAID.* 


breathing. 

At last she reached the door and pushed 
it softly operi—standing in a streak of moon¬ 
light, a quaint, white figure, gazing at Billy 
with largd, questioning blue eyes —a shower 
of fair curls framing the small face, scarcely 
less grave than hh own. 

For a moment she made no remark—she 
just stared wistfully at him, and he stared 
back at her, dimly* conscious she guessed 
something of his trouble. 

“ I heard you walking,” she said; “ 1 
listened ever so hard, for 1 thought at first »t 


into his arms, as he sat in his shirt-sleeves 
by the window, with her fluffy head pillowed 
on his shoulder. 

She murmured “ money ” in a worried 
whisper, with her wide eyes raised to hi* 
and her forehead puckered. The word set 
him thinking again. . 

“It’s like this,” he said, speaking hiS 
thoughts aloud. “ If I can’t lay my hands on a 
thousand pounds. I’m done ! I suppose yoti ■ 
hardly know what that sum means, eh, little^: 
woman? There 1 don’t look so sad—wtea^^ 
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does it matter to you ? I deserve all I get! 
I’ve been reckless, 1 didn’t care; but to¬ 
night when I told my mother.when I saw 

her face-” 

He shuddered and turned away his head. 
Enid felt the fingers on her shoulder tighten 
involuntarily- she touched his cheek with 
her lips, but he was barely conscious jf the 
kiss. 

“ Is it tru?,” she asked him, “ that, when I 
am grown up, 1 shall be very rich ? Nurse 
often tells me about it, but Aunt Hannah 
won’t let me talk of money, she seems to 
think it’s wrong. Nurse says this big bouse 
and everything in it belongs-to me, and the 
land too, for miles and miles. Surely I’ve 
got a thousand jiounds. Please take it, 
Billy, dear; I don’t want it a liil, I really - 
really don't.” 

He smiled at the generous offer. 

“ You’re a kind little soul,” he said, “ but 
your money is no good to me. To begin 
with, you can’t touch it till you come of age. 
No—I must think of some better plan -I 
mast try and borrow it, though Heaven knows 
from whom.” 

Again be knitted his brow, and the hard, 
strained look came in his eyes. 

“Was Aunt Hannah very unhappy?” 
queried Enid. “ She seemed so pleased 
when you wrote you were coming to night; 
she gets tired of being here alone with me ; 
she is always talking of you and wanting 
you to come; she liked the friend you 
brought; she 
liked him so much 
for Ireing a lord. 

I suppose lords 
are different to 
other people- 
much nicer, I 
mean.” 

“Ah ! Gaisford 
is a good chap; 1 
meant to ask him 
for the money, but 
somehow I could 
not, the words 
stuck in iny throat. 

Poor mother! how 
willingly she would 
give me her last 
farthing—but I’ve 
drained, ^er dry. 

■The game's up, 

^nd I must face 
■the worst. You’ll 
think of me some- 
tmies, Mite, if I 


go away to a foreign country, and you’ll be 
loving and good to the mater; remember, 
she will want all your love; she has been too 
lenient to me, she spoilt me when I was 
young. If father had lived it might have 
been different.” 

His voice broke, he put the child down 
almost roughly, and jmshed her from him. 

“ Run back to bed ; I’ve .said more than I 
ought—but 1 don’t believe you’ll repeat— 
you are such a staunch little bod)'. U’hat’s 
that 1 see—a tear? No, Mite, you must not 
cry, 1 am not worth your tc-ars ; besides, you 
know tears are such silly things, they don’t 
do anybody any good.” 

He patted her on the head. She walked 
slowly away, her little brain busy, her heart 
swelling vvith a great desire. 

A thousand j)ounds ! What had she heard 
only yesterday to make the words sound so 
familiar? Somebody had mentioned that 
very sum in her hearing. She tried to link 
the threads of memory together. Instead of 
returning to her room she [taused on tint 
wide, oak staircase, thinking thinking ! 

Yes, it was coming back—the scene of 
yesterday. Aunt Hannah had been enter¬ 
taining a friend to tea, a lady in a bl.ick 
bonnet who knelt down before a cabinet in 
which a set of (hina plates groiqjed them- 
seUes stiffly. The lady had ])ut on her 
spectacles and peered into the cabinet, then 
•Aunt Hannah said ; “ There is certainly a 
thou.sand pounds locked up in those plates.’’ 



* AUNT HANNAH said: WhBRR IS CERTAINLY A THOUSAND POUNDS LOCKED UK IN THOSE PLATES.’’ 
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The words re-echoed dearly now in Enid’s 
memory, and a sudden determination to find 
the money locked away in that innocent¬ 
looking ware took possession of her. 

“Everything in the house belongs to me,” 
she told herself. “ and so the cabinet is mine 
to do as I please with.” 

It was an intoxicating idea - to find the 
money, and take it straight to Billy, the 
money which ..jj’as actually in the drawing¬ 
room 1 

Her pulses thrilled, the blood danced 
through her veins. The si)cll of adventure 
was upon her with its m.agii- glow. .She held 
her breath in anticipation. 

No longer did she creep nervously along 
the moonlit passage; now she ran daunt- 
Icssly down the broad staircase, swift as an 
ttrrow from a bow. 

•She knew where to find matchi:s in the 
hall, and, lighting a candle, madea trium[)hal 
entry into the big, old-world room, as if 
defying the malignant spirits which doubtless 
lurked in the heavy curtains or behind the 
tapestry screen. It was a room of <'uriosilie.s, 
for Enid’s mother b;id been a great collector, 
but the strange ornaments and thefr value 
w(-re never explained to the 
cliild. • 


inside. Then, standing up, she flung it to 
the ground, with a clatter, against the twisted 
leg of a quaint oak chair. As she bent 
eagerly forward to gather up the pieces a step 
behind her filled Enid with sudden fear. 
.She hardly dared turn, conscious though she 
w;is of a living (rresei.ce at her side. She let 
the scraits of china fall, stifling a cry. 

“ What art: you doing ? ” a.sked an 
astotriBht:d voice. • 

Enid looked round, to find a tall figure 
bending over her, in a long, blue dressing- 
gown. • 

“Oh, I am so glad it is only you,” she 
gasjK:d, “ because you are good, and won’t 
tell. I’m r.ither busy getting a thousand 
pounds.” 

l.ord ('laisftird’s jaw dropjied ; he gazed in 
ab.solute bewilderment at the delicate figure 
of this small, fair child, with tlie earnest eyes 
and .sensitive mouth. He noticed her feet 
wt:re bare, and she stood unhet-dingly 
amongst the broken glass, her little pink toes 
pec[)ing from under the long, white rfight- 
gown, which gave her a ghostly appearance 
in the gloom. 

“ 1 —I thought there were burglars in the 


Enid went straight to the 
cabinet before which the 
black - bonneted lady had 
knelt, and, placing the candle 
on the floor, counted the 
[ilates througli the glass. 

“ Oh ! dear,” she sighed, 
“ the door won’t open, and 
7 shall never be able to find 
the key. 1 must smash the 
glass, 1 suppose, and break 
the plates aftttrwards. It’s a 
lot of work for one night, but 
it must be done. 1 wonder 
if all the money is in one 
plate alone, or scattered 
about, and whether they 
open by a trick. But 1 
e.xpect 1 had better break 
them—it seems the qtiickest 
and easiest way of finding 
what is locked inside.” 

She managed to shatter 
the glass by %id of the 
poker, and force her hand 
in between the jagged edges. 
She drew out the* nearest 
plate and eitamined it care¬ 
fully, shaking it violently, and 
listening. Nothing rattled 
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house,” he stammered, by way of apologizing 
for his intrusion, “ so I just ran down to see. 
1 heard the glass break, and as I came in you 
dropped this plate. I say,” picking up the 
bits, “ what a thousand pities! ” 

He was an enthusiast over china, collected 
it himself, and recognised at once the value. 

“ Never mind the thousand pities,” said 
Enid, resorting to business, “■! want the 
thousand pounds. Perhaps, now you arc 
awake and down, you wouldn’t mind helping 
me. It is very important for Billy, you know. 
If he doesn’t get the fnoney, he’s done. Now, 
1 have heard there is certainly a thousand 
pounds locked up in these plates, and I am 
ju.st going on breaking them until I find it ! 
You might begin the opposite end : we will 
see which gets it first. I feel more comfort¬ 
able with you here ; it was dreadfully lonely 
before. You must be careful not to cut your 
hand—I broke the glass very badly. See, 
my wrist, it’s bleeding.” 

Lord (laisford fumbled for a handerchief, 
and, finding one in the deep pocket of his 
dressing-gown, hound it carefully round the 
injured wrist, with almost feminine tender¬ 
ness. 

It took a good deal to astonish Lord 
Gaisford, and this little scene upon which 
he "chanced to alight did surprise him con¬ 
siderably. He was not usually taken with 
children, but the fairy-like atom with her 
slim body and big eyes fascinated him oddly. 

He might have laughed at her ignorance 
had not the pathos of the mission struck 
him. Her care for Billy, her eager striving 
after the impossible, the sad havoc she was 
working, and the simple request that he 
should helj) her. 

Very gently, and with a scrupulous regard 
far the childish feelings, he explained to 
Enid her mistake. 

“ You see,” he said, tugging at his 
moustache, as he looked down at the 
inquiring face, “it was merely a figure of 
speech. The china could be sold for a 
thousand; that is its market value! If you 
had broken the plates you would have lost 
the money, instead of finding -it as you 
sup[)osed. A very natural mistake—justjin 
error of judgment,” he added, hastily, seJmg 
a deep crimson flush steal over the delicate 
sLih: She was stmiggling not to cry, but, 
desp^e her efforts, one big tear would come 
and fibll down her cheek, slowly, a tear which 
?h<» W^d away with the corner of Lord Gais- 
fosd^l^ndkerchief, made fast round her wrist 
% ^ began to feel desperate. He wanted 
w say ha Would give her the money, that 


some day she could repay him, but, for the 
first time in his life. Lord Gaisford felt 
confused—almost shy. 

He was conscious of a little cold hand 
slipped into his, and a broken voice 
whispered:— 

“ I)o you think you could .sell it for me, 
then ? I don’t know how one sells things, 
and I’m afraid I might be stopjicd. Perhaps 
if you packed it in your pjjrtmanteau and 
took it to London, Aunt Hannah might not 
notice it had gone for a clay or two. She 
doesn’t sit in this room when she is .alone.” 

He smiled at ihci naive suggestion, pictur¬ 
ing his valet secreting the jilates amongst 
the clothes to be packed for London the 
following morning. 

“ I very much doubt,” he said, “ if you 
have a riglit to any of your belongings, my 
dear, till you are grown iij) -till you come 
of age. At present it is all in the hands of 
your guardians. riley might object to the 
china being sold. I would willingly buy it 
myself- for I am sujiposc'd to be a judge?, 
.and to tell you the truth, it is a b.argain. 
These things incrt?ase in price every year ; 
originally they probably cost half their 
present value.” 

“Oh! What .am I to do? ” sighed Enid, 
pushing her hair off her forehead, and leaning 
wearily .against the tall figure of the man ; “ it 
is all very difficult --isn’t it, I.ord (iaisford? 
I hoped you might be able to make it right, 
because you’re a lord.” 

“And why did you think that ?” he asked, 
.smoothing the tumblc'd curls. “ What put 
such an idea into your little head ?” 

“ Lords are belter and cleverc'r than otheV 
pctople,” she replied, confidently. “When 
I’m grown up I’m going to marry a lord.” 

.She informed him so innocently of the fact 
that he almost broke into a laugh—but 
remembering the unconventional hour, and 
the strange incidents of this meeting, he con¬ 
trolled the desire. The thought of Enid’s 
aunt suddenly appearing in night attire, to 
question him, paralyzed the visitor ; or, worse 
still, an army of frightened m.aidservants, 
equipped with pokers. “^Caution must not 
be lightly laid aside,” he told himself, and 
glanced nervously round the silent room. 

“ I’ve got an idea,” he said. “ How would 
it be if I gave you a chequi" for the amount 
now, and in return you were to sign a paper 
’ saying the china is to be mine—when you 
come of age ? ” 

Enid danced round delightedly, three little 
skips and a jump, with her bare feet on the 
thick carpet 
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“Then Billy won’t have to go away. Billy 
vill be quite happy ! ” sh*e gasped, her cheeks 
;lowing, her eyes sparkling, her lijjs parted 
M ecstatic smiles. 

“No, Billy can turn over anew leaf and 
■eform, if the humour .seizes him. And, by 
)ove!he ought, with such a little trump for 
r t.ousin. When do you want the che(]ue ? 
What! Now, at once? Won’t it do in the 
morning ? ’’ 

Enid shook Iter 
head. 

“ Poor Billy can’t 
sleep.” 

That was argument 
enough. 

“ dome along, then. 

I’ll write it up in my 
room, and you can 
t.ike. it to him straight 
away. I say, w-here 
arc your shoes ? You 
will be getting pins in 
your feet. Shall I 
c arry you ? ” 


“I forgot about the 
pins, and 1 didn’t' 
think of shoes.” 

lie jiicked her tl]) 
in his .strong arms as 
il she were a doll, and 
Enid put her little 
hand.s round his neck 
conlidingly, conscious 
that lu r trouble.s were 
over. 

Through the silent 
hiiH they p,asscd, and 
uji the broad oak 
staircase -an odd 
'iitifTlc to have been 
doing a deal for a 
tlKiusand jiounds in 
the dead of the night. 

He opened his door 
softly and put her 
down in a big arm chair. Then he unlocked 
a case and tlrew out a long blue book, which 
he laid on the writing-table. 

Enid wriggled out%)f the chair and ran to 
his side. She watched him write the che(|ue 
and fold it into an envelope, with eyes so 
bright and eager l|iey looked like twinkling 
stars. 

“ Shall I address it ? ” he tisked. 

“ 1’lease. Just write ‘ Billy.'” 

“ Perhaps it, had better be in your hand,” 
’'aid l.a)rd fJaisford. “ Can you write ? ” 

She nodded. 

Vol xx.~d 4 
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“ You see,” he added, “ 1 don’t call your 
cousin by his pet name. He keeps ‘ Billy ’ 
for home use.” 

I'.nid [lerched herself on J.ord Caisford’s 
knee and wrote the five letters in a big, 
chikli.sh hand. 

“That isn’t a bad ‘ B,’” she said, proudly. 
“ I sometimes send Billy a letter, so I’ve got 
used to writing his name. Now there is the 
other i)a[)er Jo do, the 
iw[ier for you‘to keep 
about the china. What 
must 1 say ? ” 

“Anything you 
like,” he answered, 
smilingly. 

She took a large 
sheet of paper, and, 
after thinking a 
moment, made out 
the following docu¬ 
ment : 

“ 1 promicc to give 

Lord. (how do you 

spell (iaisford?) — 
Eord (Iaisford a thaw- 
•sand jiounds of plats 
when I am 2 1. Enid 

1 tkl'.W'.” 

“ 'I'hank you,” he 
said, gravely ; “1 
shall keep this very 
carefully.” 

“ You have been 
so kind,” she mur¬ 
mured, putting up her 
fai'c to kiss him. 

“ Have 1 ? Well, 
perhaps some day— 
who knows ? - you 
will be kind to me. 
Will you remember 
to night, I wonder, 
when you 'are grown 
up, and will your 
eyes be as blue as 
your cheeks as pink ? 
girl. 1 must not keep 


' IN lll^i AEMS. 

they are now 
I'here - - thcre- 


and 

-little 


you up any longer ; you are tired, no doubt, 
but you will slee[) all the better for our 
talk. Pun with the letter to Billy, and then 
scamper off to bed as fast as you can, and— 
oh ' I say, look out for the pins.” 

She sped away, grasphig her precious 
envi lope in both hand.s. 

Billy had just fallen into his first troubled 
sleep. Ivxhaustion at last crept over him, 
and the weary brain, worn o’.t by thought 
and worry, c.'ime gradually under the influ- 
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encc of a Heaven-sent drowsiness. He never 
heard the little messenger come into his 
room till a hand touched his shoulder and 
a voice said 

“ Wake up, Billy; wake up ! I’ve got 
something for you. It’s the thousand 
pounds. I went to look for it. Oh ! Billy, 
do wake up.” 

In a moment he sprang half out of bed, 
feeling afjout wildly in the darkness. An 
envelope was forced into his hands, and with 
a ripple of laughter Enid darted away, and 
swung the door toJ.iehind her. 

He rubbed his eye.s, wondering if it were a 
dream, as he struck a light, regarding with 
astonishment the envelope with “ Billy ” on 
it in Enid's childish fist. 

“ Then it was Mite,” he said. “ She must 
be crazy! ” 

Nevertheless he opened her envelope. 

II. 

Loro Oaiskoko w.as in London. Not over 
fond of the season, he had only come for a 
short visit to his little house in Bark Lane, 
with its chiirch-like door and imillioned 
windows, near the I’iccadilly end. 

He was hurriedly answering some long 
neglected letters, when his servant brought in 
a large wooden box. 

“ What's that, Symons?” he asked, hardly 
looking up. 

“ I think it’s china, my lord.” 

“ Blit I am not exjiecting any,” turning 
to the case with sudden curiosity. “ Why, 
it’s years .since I’ve bought a bit of china; my 
collection has been shamefully neglected.” 

“ Perhaps this is a |>re.sent, my lord,” said 
Symons, solemnly. “ 'I’he lady asked me to 
open the box and see that none of the plates 
were broken. 'J'hey have come up from the 
countrj’, and she seemed rather afraid-” 

“A lady plates—china,” the words broke 
from Lord’daisford disjointedly. “ Do you 
mean to say she is here ? ” 

He hurried to the window and looked out. 
At his door stood a carriage and pair, and in 
it a slight, girlish figure, wonderfully delicate 
and fragile. 

Without another word he left Symons to 
his task of unfastening the box and hurried 
downstairs. A moment later the girl in the 
carriage had turned at the sound of a familiar 
voice. 

“Why, Miss Drew- what,a scolding you 
deserve! ” 

She gave him her hand, with a smile, and 
the ISue eyes twinkled. 

“ Nonsense,” she said. “ I did not know 


you were in town, or. I am impolite enough 
to say, I shouldn’t have come. I wanted 
you to find those historic plates ranged in 
rows upon your return. They make me feel 
horribly old! Fancy! I am twenty-one 
to-day! ” 

“ Is it possible? 'Vou look barely seven¬ 
teen.” 

“ Oh ! fair people get an advantage.” She 
laughed, showing a row of tiny, pearl-like 
teeth. * 

“ 1 .ook here,” he said, “ 1 want you to 
come in for a few minutes; 1 can’t argue in 
the road, and it is all humbug about those 
plates. You ought to have known I never 
meant to take them.” 

He put out his hand to help her to alight, 
but she drew back. 

“ Aunt Hannah would have a fit. Vou 
don’t know what a jrartiimlar chaperon she 
is!” 

“ Quite right, too ; but it’s rliffercnt with 
me. I have known you since )ou were a 
rnite of a girl. 1 carried you in my arms ; in 
fact. I’m a sort of grandfather to you.” 

She looked at the hancksomc, well-set-uj) 
man of thirty eight. * 

“ All right, grandfather,” she said, “ if 
you’ll vouch for the [iropricty,^” and sprang to 
the pavement. 

They passed into the house together, still 
talking and laughing. 

“ I don’t want to f|iiarrel,” he .said, “ but I 
am not going to let you leave without those 
wretched [ilates. No no, I won’t call them 
wretched, since they started our friendship, 
which has been kept up in a straggling way 
for quite a sjran of year.s.” • 

“ Yes, it did straggle rather,’’ said Enid, 
sinking into a comfortable chair, and looking 
like a rose in bud. “ Every now and again 
you came to Derry Park, and made some 
ribald jest when 1 pointed to your china. 
But I never forgot your goodness to me that 
night, and every birthday 1 used to look at 
the cabinet and say; ‘ One year nearer.’ 
Then I went to school abroad, and that 
seemed to separate us. I wrote to you 
sometimes.” 

“Once—only once—! have the letter still. 
It was when you read 1 had been nearly 
killed out hunting. Your aunt sent you an 
extract from the paper.” « 

“ Well,” argued Enid, “ if I went to school 
abroad and obliterated myself, you started off 
for a yachting tour roond the world just as 1 
was coming out. Aunt Hantjah would not 
have me irresentcd till I was nineteen, so I 
began my .social career rather late in the day.” 
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Lord Gaisford 
caught her as she 
passed. 

“ Stay,” he said, 
and liis whole face 
changed, “ 1 can’t 
let you go like this. 
1 want to ask you a 
(|uesti()n: you who 
an; .so" (itiick at 
guessing things, has 
it ever struck you 
why I remained un¬ 
married all these 
years ? ” 

“ No, T did not 
think aiimit it, I was 
so used to your being 
single. I never pic¬ 
tured you with a 
wife. 1 can’t ima¬ 
gine anyone I should 

g consider good 

' enough.” 

“Then I suppose 

you never traced the 
secret’s clue to a 
little girl with blue 

• '"vF.s, I I I'lii MKAi.ei.h. KA iiii'.K,' sAin liNiD.” CVCS Ulld (laxCU CUI'ls, 

who was hunting a 

“And how have you enjoyed it, may I thousand pounds on a nigh'long ago? You 

ask? Lots of admirers, 1 su|)j)OSe ! 1 saw did not iiuli/.e that 1 was waiting for the 

yott in a lady’s paper as a ‘ type of litiglish tiny creature 1 carried upstairs, a child who 

heauty."’ instinctively confided in me, and si'emed to 

“ Oh ! 1 have had a good time, of love me liecause 1 ( hose to help her. She 

course, and dear Lilly has hjokecl after me was such a small, sweet thing, she ki.ssed me 

splendidly : just like a brother. It is per of her own .iccord, and she was so unselfish, 

fectly true he reformed ever since that time Her sorrow was all lor another, and her joy 

you so generou.sly helped him. He steadied loo._ Now she has come back to me as she 

(]own and slipped into a good business promised, with her ‘ thawsand pounds’ worth 

almost directly. We often wondered how of plats.’ I have the scrap of writing still, 
that was. He got recommended anony- It would not have been Lnid to forget.” 

mously. It was always my private opinion His arms were round her how, and she 

you had a finger in that pie. Do tell me ; nestled into them, just as she had done long 
am 1 right ? ” years ago, for somehow it seemed her natural 

“ You are too sharp,” laughed Lord Gais- resting iilace. 
ford : “ but let us return to the china. He kissed her long and tendedy. So 
Symons is still unpacking the box, 1 exp<;ct, soft, young, and fair, he was half afraid of 

and he will have #11 his trouble for nothing.” crushing tlie rose li-af. 

“Tiuieed, he won’t,” cried Knid, juni]) “The [ilates shall be between us,” she 

ing up and running to the door, “for I’m whispered, shyly. “I don’t think I’ll bother 

oit! ” to take them away.” 
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lf)ynl (;ilizi'M will rradily 
™ rccnll to niii)d llio |)atl)i, tic letter 

which Her Majesty th Otieen 
wrote oil the occasion 
of the death of her 
lafiicnted grandson, the late J )ul<e 
of (darence. 'I'he (^fiu'cn’s inono- 
gram, a single “V.K.I.” inter¬ 
twined and eiiihossed in black 
upon a sheet of mourning note 
paper, is so well known that it 
requires no repetition here. When 
the Queen is not in mourning, 
however, this monognnn is em¬ 
blazoned in red and gold, or 
black and gold, or gold only. It 
isetninentlychaiacteristic of Her 
M.ajesty’s simple tastes, for its 
simplicity is as charming as it is effective. 

Her Royal llighness the I'rineess of Wales, 
who has been good enough to allow us to repro¬ 
duce facsimiles of her monograms and crests, 
shows distinctive originality in the designs 
which she has clnisen as 
headings for her notepai'er. 

Simiilicity is patent every¬ 
where. The first illustration 
W'hich we reproduce is one 
of exceptional interest, in¬ 
asmuch as it is a facsimile 
of the notepaper used by 
Her Royal Highness at her 
parents' home in I)enm.ark. 

Th( Princess of Wales 
, holds a warm corner in the 
i heart of every Knglish- 
man and RngVtshwoman 



for the s[)lendid qualities which she has shown 
as a w'ife, a mother,' and a daughter. The 
home ties which now link her life to a beloved 
and aged lather add lo the inter 
est of the heading which we are 
privileged to reproduce Imre. 

It will be seen thal in most of 
Her Royal Highness’s mono 
grams the letter “A” is dupli¬ 
cated, and cro.s.ses itself above the 
name “Alexandra” written in full. 
The Princess was the, first to use 
this form of monogram, and she 
has found a host of imitators even 
in her own immedi.ate circle. 

The second illustration is in 
teresting, for the design of it is 
the Princess’s Christmas gift to 
Prince Harold "of Denmark. 

'I’he next rejrroduction is a facsimile of the 
Princess’s handwriting stamped for every day 
of the week. “ Alix ” is Her Royal Highness’s 
pet name, and she uses this design when 


HAROLD 
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SKNDRI'NGHKy^ 

Norfolk 


writing to licr intimate friends, be it from e.'iids done, by the way, over twenty years 
Sandringliain or Marlb<irough House. 'i’lii.s ago. I'lie I’rinee of Wales’s feathers are, 
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gives a jileasant insight into the |)rivate life of course, prominent, and the origin.al design 

of one, who stanels second only to the (Jneen in colours is a very be.iutiful one. 

herself in the affection of the ICnglish people. The I’lincesses Victoria and Maud of 



n^apl&opoag'k ^ou->6e. 

Pall n^ein.§).(IJ 


The 1 rince of W'ale.s is most simple in his Wales .show even more simplicity in their 

tastes. uses mostly a rather stnall sheet choice than their parents. The JVincess 

of deep-tinted blue paper, in the _^_ Victoria has designed her own 

left-hand corm.t* of which an headings, and.we find the single 

etjually simple monogram con- /tSEfc. (-hristian name written out in 

sistine of the I’rinc^; of Wales’s full, slightly embossed on a 

coronet is printed in blade. 'iMP' round fidld, the colour of which 

We also rdtiroduce a somewhat ,, varies from the deepest blue to 

elaborate design t.akeii from one the lightest ])ink. 

of His Royal Highness’s menu vh t,.,-, Cs i.,k. Again in the design that follows 
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we find the 
Christian name 
itt full slightly 
more elaborate 
and surmounted 
by a coronet in 
a p p r o p r i a t e 
colours. This 
notepaper is used 
on formal occa¬ 
sions. 

Princess Charles 
of Denmark, ttei' known to us as Princess 
Maud, gives preference to di'sigos which 
have much in common with those of her 




pKi.vcii.ss maud's cttuoNKT Dir;. 


sister, and the two examples which we repro- 
^duce are models of daintiness and good taste. 

Pier Royal Highness the 
Duchess of York, in giving 
permission for the re 
production of her private 
notepaper heading, was 
good enough to send a 
specimen of the design she 
prefers above all others. It 
consists of a white rose 
heavily embossed represent¬ 
ing the While Rose of York. Her Royal 
Highness’s monogram, “Y.M.,” which of 
course stands for Victoria Mary, is raised 
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FAVOURITE DESIGN. 

upon the gold seeding ’in the centre. 'Fhe 
coronet which surmounts the whole is em¬ 
bossed iu gold and purple, and the original 
jewels are reproduced in their proper colours. 


Her Royal Highness vises various designs, of 
which we reproduce several; another is a 
very simple one, though it is as pretty as any. 
'i’he initials “ V.M.” are embossed in Roman 
characters on a field the colour of which 
varies with the rainbow, though every shade 
is delicate in tone and very pretty in its 
simplicity. 

The next reproduction is taken from a 
sheet of mourning notepaper, and shows 
how popular the Princess of Wales’s design, 
wherein the first initial crosses itself at an 
angle, has become. ’Phe design is carried 
out partly in black and partly in silver, the 
word “Victoria” in full being plainly dis¬ 
cernible on a slightly tinted field. 

■Phe next is also a design used by Her 
Royal Highness, and consists of a “ \bM.” 
used as a “cipher monogram ” surmounted 
by a coronet in colours. 

Messrs. James McMichael and Son, of 
42 , Soutli Audley Street, W., own tlte dis¬ 



tinction of being purveyors to Her Majesty 
the Queen, the Royal Family, and most 
Royal families of Europe and the East. 
Mr. McMichael’s collection of notepaper, 
crests, and seals is, 
liy the way, probably 
the most remarkable 
in the world. 'Phe 
firm have designed 
and manufactured 
notepaper for Royal¬ 
ties and aristocracies 
of all countrie.s, and 
an hour spent in their 
premises is a delight 
to even the most 
casual lover of the beautiful and the artistic. 

It is, of course, unfortunate that the beau¬ 
tiful colouring of most of the notepaper 
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headings which arg reproduced here is lost 
in the jrroce.ss of rei>roduction in black and 
white, and it is almost impossible to convey 
an idea of the daintiness of some of the 
designs which we are enabled to show. 

As many as twenty to thirty designs are 
made for tlie approval of an important custo¬ 
mer. Every one of these is a work of art in 
itself; it is drawn and coloured by hand, so 
as to give an accurate idi’a of what the final 
result is to be*when it is eventually used as a 
notepaper heading. 

'I'he chief designer at Messrs. McMichael’s 
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tells me that 
his clients 
are for the 
most part 
extremel y 
particular, 
and his in¬ 
genuity is 
somet i mes 
taxed to an 
almost over- 
xvhelni i ng 
, degree, 

though, curiously enough, Rovalliesras a rule, 
arc more easily pleased than oilier peoyile. 

(lold, wlijch plays an important part in the 
final printing of the many notepaper head¬ 
ings here repiodueed, is an expensive item, 
inasmuch as tlie best quality which is used 
costs as much as ^’8 8s. an ounce, at 
trade ]>riee. 

H.R. H. the 1 tiiehess of Eife’s favourite 
design is what heralds arc pleased to call a 
reversed L, encircled by Her Royal Iligh- 
' ness’s coronet. This design is bold and some¬ 
times inclosed in a circle, the field of which 
is slightly tinted, though the Duchess usually 
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favours the simple mono¬ 
gram in black upon a light 
blue paper. 

In the design taken 
from H.R.H. the Princess 
Beatrice’s notepaper we 
jigain find the original 
design invented by tHe 
Princess of \Vale.s. The 
“B” cro.s.seS‘itself on a 
delicate tracing of “ Beat¬ 
rice ” in full, embossed in 
siKijr upon a dark field. 
'J’he I’rincess’s coronet in 
silver and black surmounts 
the whole. This is the notepajicr which 
Her Royal Highness ordered immediately 
after the death of her 
l.imentcd husband, 

JVince Henry. 

The Princess (Christian 
favours an elaborate but 
tasteful monogram in 
colours and gold, sur¬ 
mounted by a coronet. 

Nothing could (xcci'd 
the beauty and dainti 
ness of Piince.ss Henry 
ol I’Icss's heading to her 
‘ noteiiaper. “ I >aisy,’' her 
pet name, is delicately traced in gold upon 
a light green held ; tiny daisies in lull bloom 

surround the 
miter circle in 
graceful design, 
and the whole 
is surmounted 
by a coronet in 
scarlet and 
gold. 'I'he totit 
ensemble is 
printed on what 
is called “May- 
fair note,” the 
texture of 
which is lieyond praise. Taken altogether, 
the Princess Henry of Pless's notepaper head¬ 
ing is one of the 
daintiest that Mr. 

McMichael has yet 
produced. 

Most interesting 
are the designs 
which follow. They 
arc taken from the 
no te [)a [)er of 
H.R.H. the Crown 
Princess of (Ireece. 

In the first instance 
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we find Her Royal High¬ 
ness’s name written in 
bold characters, heavily 
embossed in gold, sur¬ 
mounted by a crown in 
suitable colours ; in the 
next illustration we find a 
simpler crown and the 
Christian name in Greek 
characters. In'both cases 
the design is most simple, 
yet effective. 

Prince Henry of Prussia’s favourite design 
is of the simplest. It consists of the letter 
H, surmounted by the 
Prince’s coronet. 

The Duke d’Aosta’s arms, 
as reproduced on notepaper, 
arc as effective as tiny arc 
beautiful. The blending of 
gorg(S)US hues witli a profusion 
of gold and ermine while, deli¬ 
cately yet at times boldly 
drawn, forms a tout I'menibk 
of artistic finish and ingenuily. 
The I tuchess’s arms, being 
really the Royal Arms of 
France, since Her Royal Highness was nir 
Princess Hdlene d’Grleans, are seen on what 
heralds call the 
sinister or left 
side of the 
shield, which 
from the read¬ 
er's point will 
be seen on the 
right of our 
facsimile. 

The Duke 
uses asarule the 
design shown in 
the next illu.s- 
tration; and 
this, beautifully 
coloured and no larger than the reproduction 
shown here, is printed, embossed, and em- 
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d’Aosta use their own private paper, irrespec¬ 
tive of that to which we have just referred. 

The Duchess d’Aosta’s favourite design 
consists of a lozenge impaled on the dexter 
or right side by the arms of the Count,'and 
on the left or sinister side by lha. Royal 
Arms of France, to which we have already 
inferred. The whole is surrounded by the 
Order of the Cordeliera. 

Particular interest attaches to the next 
illustration, which is that tak'en from the 
nolepajicr of the Duke 
of the Abruzzi, whose 
famous exploits in the 
Arctic were recorded in 
our isstiefor November.' 
In the centre of the 
shield we find again the 
,\rms of Italy on a 
background of crmiiu', 
the whole surmounted 
by a miniature coronet 
of exi|uisite design. 
The reproduction of 
this design is here given in its adnal size, 
anti looks very btsiutiful on ;i sheet ntsuiy 
thret: times as kirgo as a p.igc 
of Till'. .Strvnii Mao.vzink. 

The anchor which forms the 
centre is particularly aiijiro- 
priatc. 

TheCountof Turin, whose 
noti'paper heading wc refiro- 
duce next, shows gretU ta.stc 
in his design. The Roytd 
y\rms of Italy form the centre 
of a beautiful scroll, the 
whole surmounted by Iht^ 

Duke’s coronet finished at the base with the 
collar of His Royal Highness’s favourite 
Italian decoration. 

We close this article with the peculiar 
design used by the late Shah of Persia. The 
Imperial monogram is surmounted by the 
crest of Persia, a sun in splendour rising 
behind a lion couchant gardant. 




blazoned upon a large 
sheet of "jieautifully fin¬ 
ished blue-laid Mayfair 
paper. Both the Duke 
and Duchess’s arms 
are surrounded and 
united, as it were, by 
a garland represent- 
ibg the Order of the 
' Cordeliera, founded 
by Anne of Brittany 
j 'for noble ladies. Both 
' puke and Duchess 
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I. 

IS first feeling was one of 
annoyance. All-round annoy¬ 
ance. Conipreliensive di.sgu.st. 
He did not want to be a 
juryman. He flattered himself 
that he h.ld something better 
to do with his time. Half-a-dozen matters 
• required his attention. In.stead of which, 
here he was obtruding himself into matters 
in which he did not take the faintest interest. 
Actually dragged into interference with other 
people’s most intimate affairs. And in that 
stuffy court. And it had been a principle of 
his Kfe never to qpncern himself with what 
was n(j business of his. Talk about the 
system of’trial by jury being a bulwark of the 
Constitution ! At that moment he had no 
opinion of 4he (||iistitution ; or its bulwarks 
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monger. He looked it. The others looked, 
if anything, worse. Not, he acknowledged, 
that there was anything inherently wrong in 
being a cheesemonger. Still, one did not 
want to sit cheek by jowl with persons of 
thtit sort for an indefinite length of time. 
And there were cases—particularly in the* 
Probate Court -which lasted days; even 
weeks. If he were in for one of those ! The 
persi>iration nearly stood on his brow at the 
horror of the thought. 

What was the case about ? \Vhat was that 
inarticulate person saying ? Philip Roland 
knew mrlhing about courts—and did not 
want to - but he took it for granted that 
gentleman in a wig and gown, with his 
hands folded over his portly stomach, was 
counsel for one side or the other—though he 
had not the slightest notion which. He had 
no idea how they managed things ^ placed: 
of this sort. As he eyed him he felt that he 
was against him anyhow.* If he were paid id' 



either. speak, why did not the man speak up ? 

Then there were Jiis colleagues. He had By degrees, for sheer w.ant of something; 
never^ibeca, associated with eleven persons else, Mr. Roland foatid that he was listeningt. 
with whom ‘he felt himself to,less in After all, the man was a-..dihle. He seemed 
sympathy.' The fellow they hhdtlijJiosen, capable, also, of making his meaning und^ 
be foreman be felt convinced was*a cheese- stood. So it was about a will, was it? 
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mij^ht have taken that for granted. He 
always had had the impression that the 
I’robate Court was the place for wills. It 
seemed that somebody had left a will; and 
this will was in favour of the portly 
gentleman’s client; and was as sound, as 
equitable, as admirable a legal instrument as 
ever yet was executed; and how, therefore, 
anyone cou|d have anything to say against 
it surprised the portly gentleman to such 
a degree that he had to stop to wipe his 
forehead with a red silk pocket-handkerchief. 

The day was warm. Mr. Roland was not 
fond of listening to speeches. And-this one 
was—well, weighty. And about something 
for which he did not care two pins. His 
attention wandered. It strayed perilously 
near the verge of a doze. In fact, it must 
have strayed right over the verge. Because 
the next thing lie understood was that one of 
his colleagues was digging his elbow into his 
side, and proffering the information that 
they were going to lunch. He felt a little 
bewildered. He could not think how it had 
happened. It was not his habit to go to 
sleep in the morning. As he trooped after 
his fellows he was visited by a hazy impres¬ 
sion that that wretched jury system was at 
the bottom of it all. 

They were shown into an ill-ventilated 
room. Someone asked him what he would 
have to eat. He told them to bring him 
what they had. They brought some hot 
boiled beef and carrots. The sight of it 
nearly made him ill His was a dainty 
aitpetite. Hot boiled beef on such a day, in 
such a place, after such a morning, was 
almost the final straw. He could not 
touch it. 

His companion attacked his plate with 
every appearance of relish. He made a 
hearty meal. Possibly he had kept awake. 
He commented on the fashion in which Mr. 
Roland had done his duty to his Queen and 
Ctjuntry. 

'‘Shouldn’t think you were able to pro- 
■ iHWnce, much of an opinion on the case so 
far as it has gone, eh ? ” 

“ My good sir, the judge wilt instruct hs as 
to our duty. If we follow his instructions we 
sha’n't ^ wrong.” 

“ You think, then, that we are only so 
■many automata, and that the judge has but 
'to poll the strings.” 

,4 Jlr. Roland looked about him, contempt 
giinbist^rc. 

Tt would be fortunate, perhaps, if we 
■^:'|rto,automata.” 

i' ‘-Then 1 can only say that we take 


diametrically opposite views of o^ office. I 
maintain that it is our duty to listen to the 
evidence, to weigh it carefully, and to record 
our honest convictions in the face of fUf, the 
judges who ever sat uptm. the Bench.¥«, '- . „ 

Mr. Roland was silent He was not dis* 4 . 
posed to enter into an academical discussion 
with an individual who evidently had a 
certain command of language. Others, how¬ 
ever, showed themselves to be not so aversejl**' 
The luncheon interval was enlivened by 
some observations on the jury system which 
lawyers—had any been present—would have 
found instructive. There were no actual 
quarrels. But some of the arguments were 
of the nature of repartees. Possibly it w.is 
owing to the beef and carrots. 

They re-entered the court. The caso 
recommenced. Mr. Roland had a h(.‘ad- 
ache. He was cross. His disposition was 
to return a verdict against everything and 
everyone, as his neighlamr had put it, “ in 
the face of all the judges who ever sat upon 
the liench.” But tliis time he did pay some 
attention to what was going on. 

It appeared, in spite of'the necessity which 
the portly gentleman had been under to use 
his red silk pocket-handkerchief, that there 
were objections to the wilt he represented. 

It was not easy at tliat stage to pick jthe 
lost threads, but from what Mr. l^m^d 
could gather it seemed it was asserted a 
later will had been made, which was still in 
existence. Evidence was given by persons 
who had been present at the execution of 
that will; by the actual witnesses to the 
testator's signature ; by the lawyer who had 
drawn the will. And then-! 

'I'hen there stepped into the witness-box a 
person whose ap{)earance entirely changed 
Mr. Roland’s- attitude towards the proceed¬ 
ings ; so that, in the twinkling of an eye, he 
passed from bored indifference to the keenest • 
and liveliest interest It was a young woman. 
She gave her name as Delia Angel. Her 
address as Barkston Gardens, South Ken¬ 
sington. At sight of her things • began to 
hum inside Mr. Roland’s brain. Where 
had he seen her before ?^, It all came back 
in a flash. How could he have forgotten 
her, even for a moment, when frofh that day 
to this she had been continually present to 
his mind’s eye ? f 

It was the ^rl of the train. She had 
travelled with him from ^Nice to Dijon in the 
same carriage, which most of the way they 
had had to IhemselVes. What a journey 
it was 1 And what a girl! During those 
fast- fleeting hours-^on that occasion they 
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had fled fast — tfiey had discussed all 
subjects from Alpha to Omega. He had 
approached closer to tetms of friendship 
with'.a woman than he had ever done 
in th*' whole course of his life before—or 
since. He was so taken aback by the 
encounter, so wrapped in recollections of 
those pleasant hours, that for a time he 
neglected to listen to what she was saying. 
When he <iid begin to 
listen he pricked up his 
ears still higher. 

It was in her favour 
the latest will had been 
made—at least, partly. 

She had just returned 
from laying the testa¬ 
tor in the cemetery in 
Nice when lie met her 
in the train actually ! 

He recidled her deep 
mourning. The im¬ 
pression she had given 
him was that she had 
lately lost a friend. 

.She was even cafryjng 
the will in question 
with her at the time. 

Then she •began to 
mliiiS» a series of state- 
which brought 
loland’s heart up 
into his mouth. 

“ Tel! us,” suggested 
counsel, “ what haji- 
pened in the train.” 

.She paused as if to collect her thoughts. 
Then told a little story which interested at 
least one of her hearers more than anything 
hj had ever listened to. 

“ I had originally intended to stop in Paris. 
On the way, however, 1 decided not to do so, 
but to go straight through.” 

Mr. Roland remembered he had told her 
he was going, and wondered; but he resolved 
to postpone his wonder till she had finished. 

“ When we were nearing Dijon 1 made up 
my mind to send a telegram to the con¬ 
cierge .asking her Jo address all letters to me 
in town. When we reached the station I got 
out of tile train to do so. In the compart¬ 
ment in which I had travelled was a gentle¬ 
man. 1 asked* him to keep an eye on 
my bag till I returned, He said he would. 
On the platform I met some friends. 1 
stopped ^ talk to* them. The time must 
have gorte (flicker than I supposed, because 
when 1 reached the telegraph office I found 
I had only a minute or two to spife. I 
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scribbled the telegram. As I turned I slipped^ 
and fell—I take it because of the haste I was , 
in. As I fell 1 must have struck my head 
against something ; because the next thing I' 
realized was that 1 was lying on a couch in a 
strange room, feeling very queer indeed. I„‘ 
did ask, I believe, what liad become of 
the train. They told me it was gone. 

I understand that during the ^^mainder of 
the day, and through:, 
the night, 1 continued 
njore or less uncon¬ 
scious. When next day 
I came back to myself 
it was too late. I found 
my uggage awaiting 
me at Paris. But of 
the hag, or of the 
gentleman with whom. 

1 left it in charge, 1 
have heard nothing 
since. 1 have adver¬ 
tised, tried every, 
means my solicitor 
advised; but up to the 
jiresont without re.sult.” 

“And the will,” 
observed counsel, “ was 
in that bag?” 

“It was.” 

Mr. Roland had, 
listened to the lady’s 
narrative with increas¬ 
ing amazement. He remembered; 
her getting out at Dijon; that 
she had left a bag behind^ 
That she had formally intrusted it to 
his charge he did not remember. He; 
recalled the anxiety with which he 
watched for her return; his keen dis¬ 
appointment when he still saw nothing of'- 
her as the train steamed out of the station.; 
So great was his chagrin that it almost 
amounted to dismay. He had had such #•: 
good time ; had taken it for granted that .ft? 
would continue for at least a few more homrii,: 
and perh.n|)s—perhaps all sorts of things.’' 
Now, without notice, on the instant, she had 
gone out of his life as she had come into itc 
He had seen her talking to her friends. 
Possibly she had joined herself*^o them; 
Well, if she was that sort of person, lrt‘ 
her go ! • 

As for the bag, it had escaped his recollec^ 
tion that there was such a thing. Ani^ 
possibly would have continued to do so tu^: 
it not persisted in staring at him mutely frotft 
the opposite seat; So she had left it bchindl 
Serve her right It was only a rubbishi^ 
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hand-bag. Pretty old, too. It seemed that 
feather-headed young women could not be 
even depended upon to look after their own 
rubbish. She would come rushing up to the 
carriage window at one of the stations. Or 
he would see her at Paris. 'I'hen she could 
have the thing. Hut he did not sec her. 'J’o 
be frank, as they neared Paris, half obliviously 
he crammed lit with his travelling cap into his 
kit-bag. And to continue on the line of 
candour—ignored its existence till he found 
it there in town. 

And in it was the will! The document on 
which so much hinged—esjicci.ally/or her! 
The bone of contention which all this [wther 
was about. Among all that she said this was 
the statement which took him most aback. 
Because, without the slightest desire to impugn 
in any detail the lady’s vimicity, he had the 
best of reasons for knowing that she had— 
well—made a mistake. 

If he had not good reason to know it, who 
. had ? He clearly called to mind the sensa¬ 
tion, almost of horror, with which he 
had recognised that the thing was in his 
kit-bag. Half-a-dozen courses whi(;h he 
ought to have pursued occurred to him - too 
late. He ought to have handed it over to 
the guard of the train ; to the station master; 
to the lost property office. In short, he ought 
to have done anytlyng except bring it with 
him in his bag to town. But since he had 
brought it, the best thing to do seemed to be 
to ascertain if it contained anything which 
would be a clue to its owner. 

It was a small affair, perhaps eight inches 
long. Of stamped brown leather. Well 
worn. Original cost possibly six or seven 
shillings. Opened by pressing a sjrring lock. 
Contents: Four small keys on a piece of 
ribbon ; two pocket-handkerchiefs, each with 
an embroidered I) in the corner ; the 
remains of a Jracket of chocolate; half a cedar 
lead-pencil; a pair of shoe-laces. And that 
was all. He had turned that bag upside 
down upon his bed, and was prepared to go 
into the, witness-box and swear that there 
was nothing else left inside. At least he was 
almost prepared to swear. For since here 
was Miss l)elia Angel—how well the name 
fitted tlife- owner !—positively affirming that 
among its contents was the document on 
which for all he knew all her worldly wealth 
f ^ what was he to think ? 
y.'^e bag had continued in his posse.ssion 
Week or two. ago. Then one after- 
“^0 f fiis sister, Mrs. Tranmer, had come to 
vjwms, and having purchased a packet of 
prpns, or something of the kind, had 


wanted something to put them, in. Seeing 
the bag in the corner of one of his shelves, 
in s|)ite of his protestations she had snatched 
it up, and insisted on annexing it to help her 
carry home her ridiculous purchase. I« 
contents—as described above - he retained. 
But the bag ! Surely Agatha was not such 
an idiot, such a dishonest creatufe, as to 
allow projierly which was not hers to pass for 
a moment out of her hands. 

During the remainder of Miss Angel’s 
evidence-, so far a.s it went that day—one 
juryman, both mentally and physically, was 
in a state of dire distress. What was he to 
do? He was torn in a dozen different ways. 
Would it be etiquette for a person in his 
position to spring to his feet and volunteer 
to tell his story ? He would probably 
astonish the Court. But—what would the 
Court say to him ? Who had ever heard of 
a witness in the jury-box? He could not 
but suspect that, at the very least, such a 
situation would be in the highest degrt;e 
irregular. And, in any case, what couhi he 
do? (live the lady the lie? It will have 
been perceived that lies ‘’notions of the re¬ 
sponsibilities of a juryman were his own, 
and it is rjuite within the range of possibility 
that he had already made up hiV mind which 
way his verdict should go : wluaher. the 
will was in the hag or not—and “ in the face 
of all the judges who ever .sat upon the 
Bench.” 

'I'he bag ! the bag ! Where was it ? If, for 
once in a way, Agatha had shown herself 
to be possesseil of a grain of the common 
sense with which he had never credited 
her! 

At the conclusion of Miss Angel’s examina¬ 
tion in chief the portly gentleman asked ^to 
be allowed to postpone his cross-examination 
to the morning. On which, by way of 
showing its entire acquiescence, the Court at 
once adjourned. 

And off pelted one of the jurymen in 
search of the hag. 

II. 

Mri3. Tranmer was just .going up to dress 
for dinner when in burst her brother. Mr. 
Roland was, as a rule, one of the feast excit¬ 
able of men. His obvious agitation therefore 
surprised her the more. Mer feelings took 
a characteristic form of expression —to her, 
an attentive eye to the proprieties of costume 
was the whole duty of a Christian. 

“ Philip!—what have you (tone to your 
tie?” 

Mr. Roland mechanically put up his hand 
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towards the article referred to; returning 
question for question. 

“ Agatha, where’s that bag ? ” 

“ Bag ? My good man, you’re making 
your tie crookeder! ” 

“ Bother the tic ! ” Mr.s..Tranmcr started : 
Philip was so seldom intcrjcctional. “ Do 
you hear me ask where that bag is ? ” 

“ My dear brother, before you knock me 
down, will yoft permit me to suggest that 
your tie is still in a shocking condition ? ” 

He gave her one look—such a look! 'rhen 
he went to tlte looking-glass and arranged 
his lie. Tlien he turned to her. 

“ Will that do ? ” 

“It is better.” 

“Now, will you give me that bag—at 
once ? ” 

“ Bag ? What bag ? ” 

“ You know ve\y well what bag 1 mean — 
the one you took from my looni.” 

“ The one 1 took from your room ? ” 

“ I told you not to lake it. 1 warned you 
it wasn’t mine. I informed you that I was 
its involuntary custo¬ 
dian. And yet, iif sjaite 
of all I could say - of 
all 1 could urge, with 
a woman’s Sx sense of 
the difference between 
mt.um and iuum, you 
insisted on removing it 
from my custody. The 
sole reparation you can 
make is to return it at 
once — u pon the 
jnstant.” 

She observed liim 
with growing amtize- 
lUtCnt—as well she 
might. She subsided 
into an arm-chair. 

“ May I ask you to 
inform me from what 
you’re suffering 
now ? ” 

He was a little dis¬ 
posed towards valetu¬ 
dinarianism, anct was 
apt to imagine himself 
visited by divers dis¬ 
eases. He winced. 

“ Agatha, ihli only 
thing from which 1 am 

suffering at i bis mogient is—is-” 

“ Yes ; is what?” 

“ A feelini of irritation at my own weakness 
in allowing myself to l)e persuaded by you to 
act in opposition to my better judgment” 


“ Dear me ! You must be ill. That you 
arc ill is shown by the fact that your tie is 
crooked again. Don’t consider my feelings,, 
and pray present yourself in my drawing¬ 
room in any condition you choose. But. 
perhaps you will be so good as to let me 
know if there is any sense in the stuff you 
have been talking about a bag.” 

“Agatha, you remember thaUljpg you took 
from my room ? ” 

“That old brown leather thing ?” 

“It w.as made of ttfown leather—a week 
or two agt) ? ” 

“ A week or two ? Why, it was months ago.” 

“ My dear Agatha, 1 do assure you-” 

“ Please don’t let us aiguc. 1 tell you it 
was months ago.” 

“ T told you not to take it-” 

“ You told me not to take it ? Why, you 
pressed it on mc^ I didn’t care to be seen 
with such a rubbishing old thing ; but you 
look it off your shelf and said it would do 
very well. So, to avoid argument, as I 
generally do, I let you have your way.” 


“l TOl.D VOD NOT T(i 

“ I—1 don’t want to be rude, but a—? 
more outrageous series of statements I nevey'., 
heard. I told you dist; mtly that it wasn’t 
mine.” • ,*! 

“ You did nothing of the sort. Of cour»^'’ 
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I took it for granted that such a disreputable 
article, which evidently l)elonged to a woman, 
was not ytur property. But as I had no wish 
to pry into yf)ur private affairs I was careful 
not to inquire how such a curiosity found its 
way upon your shelves.” 

“ Agatha, your-—your insinuations-” 

“ I insinuate nothing. I only want to 
know what tins fuss is about. As I wish to 
dress for dinner, perhaps you’ll tell me in a 
couple of words.” 

“ Agatha, where’s that bag ? ” 

“ How should 1 know ? ” 

“ Haven’t you got it ? ” 

“Got it? Do you supjwse I have a 
museum in which I preserve rubbish of the 
kind ? ” 

“ But—what have you done with it ?” 

“ ’V’ou might as well ask me what I’ve 
done with last year’s gloves.” 

“ Agatha—think ! More hinges ujwn this 
than you have any conception. What did 
you do with that bag ? ” 

“Since you are so in.sistent—and I must 
say, I’hilip, that your conduct is most 
peculiar—I will think, or I’ll try to. I believe 
I gave the bag to jane. Or else to Mrs. 
Pettigrew’s little girl. Or to my needle¬ 
woman—to carry home some embroidery 
she was mending for me; 1 am most jtar- 
ticular about embroidery, especially when it’s 
good. Or to the curate’s wife, for a jumble 
sale. Or I miglu have given it to someone 
else. Or I might have lost it. Or done 
something else with it.” 

“ Did you look inside ? ” 

“Of course I did. I must have done. 
Though 1 don’t remember doing anything 
of the kind.” 

“Was there anything in it?” 

“ Do you mean when you gave it me ? If 
there was I never saw it. Am I going to be 
accused of felony ? ” 

“ Agatha, I believe you have ruined me.” 

“ Ruined you ! Philip, what nonsense are 
you talking ? I insist upon your telling me 
what you mean. What has that wretched 
old bag, which would have certainly been 
dear at twopence, to do with either you or 
me ? ” 

“ I wWl endeavour to explain. I believe 
that I stood towards that bag in what the 
law regards as a fiduciary relation. I was 
i»®j>onsible for its safety. Its loss will fall 
ion tpe." 

loss of a twopenny - halfpenny 
f ;. “it %iot a question of the bag, but of its 


“ What were its contents ? ” 

“It contained a will.” 

“ A will ?—a real will ? Do you mean to 
say that you gave me that bag without 
breathing a word about there being a will 
inside ?” 

“ I didn’t know myself until to-day.” 

By degrees the tale was told. Mrs. 
Tranmer’s amazement grew and grew. She 
seemed to have forgotten alb about its being 
time to dress for dinner. 

“ And you’re a juryman ? ” 

“ 1 am.” 

“ And you actually have the bag, on which 
the whole case turns ? ” 

“ 1 wish I had.” 

“ But was the will inside ? ” 

“ I never saw it.” 

“Nor 1. It was quite an ordinary bag, 
and if it had been we must have seen it. A 
will isn’t written on a scrappy piece of paper 
which could have been overlooked. Philip, 
the will wasn’t in the bag. 'That young 
woman’s an impostor.” 

“ I don’t believe it for a moment —not for 
a singlr in.stant. I am V;onvinced that she 
supposes herself to be speaking the absolute 
truth. Even granting that she is mistaken, 
in what position do I stand ? "• I cannot go 
and say, ‘ I have lost your bag, but it doesn’t 
matter, for the will was not inside.’ Would 
she not be entitled to reply, ‘ Return me the 
bag in the condition in which 1 intrusted it 
to your keeping and I will show that you 
are wrong ’ ? It will not be enough for me to 
repeat that 1 have not the bag; my sister 
threw it into her dust-hole.” 

“Philip!” 

“ May she not retort, ‘ Then, for all the 
misfortunes which the loss of the bag brings 
on me, you are responsible ’ ? 'The letter of 
the law might acquit me. My conscience 
never would. Agatha, I fear you have done 
me a serious injury.” 

“ Don’t talk like that! Under the circum¬ 
stances you had no right to give me the bag 
at all." 

“You are wrong; I did not give it you. 
On the contrary, 1 implojed you not to take 
it. But you in.sisted.” 

“ Philip, how can you say sucB a wicked 
thing ? I remember exactly what happened. 
I had been buying some vrfls. I was saying 
to you how I hated carrying parcels, even 
small ones-” 

“ Agatha, don’t let us’enter into this matter 
now. You may be called upon to make 
your statement in another place. I can only 
’-ope that our statements will not dash." 
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For the first time Mrs. Tranmer showed 
symptoms of genuine anxiety. 

“ You don’t mean to say that I’m to be 
dragged into a court of law because of that 
twopenny-halfpenny bag ? ” 

“ I think it possible. What else can you 
expect ? I must tell this unfortunate young 
lady how the matter stands. I apprehend 
that 1 shall have to repeat my statement in 
open court, and that you will be called u[)on 
to supplement it. I also lake it that no stone 
will be left unturned to induce you to give a 
clear and satisfactory account of what became 
of the bag after it passed into your hands.” 

“ My goodness ! And 1 know no more 
wh;it became of it than anything.” 

“ I must go to Miss Angel at once.” 

“ l’hili|)! '” 

“ I must. Consider my position. I cannot 
enter the court as a juryman again without 
explaining to someone how I am placed. 
The irregularity would transgress all limits. 
1 must comruttnu ate with Miss Angel imme- 
diali.ly ; she will communicate with her 
advisers, who will no doubt communicate 
with you.” * ^ • 

“ My goodness ! ” repeated iMrs. Tranmer 
to herself after he had gone. Still she 
did not prdCeed upstairs to dress. 

III. 

Miss Angki. 
was dressed for 
dinner. She 
w as in the 
drawing - room, 
jv i t h other 
guests of the 
hotel, waiting 
fof the gong to 
sound, when 
she was in- 
formed that a 
gentleman 
wished to see 
her. On the 
heels of the 
inform at ion 
enterto! the 
gentlenian him¬ 
self. It seemed 
that Mr. Roland 
had only eye;.' 
for her. As if 
oblivious (jf the 
presence of 
others he tucked 
rapidly forward. 

She regarded 


him askance. He, perceiving her want of ;: 
recognition, introduced himself in a fashion 1 
of his own. : . 

Miss Angel, I’m the man who travelled * 
with you from Nice to Dijon.” 

At once her face lighted up. Her eyes- 
became, as it were, illumined. 

“Of course! To think that we .should 
have met again ! At last! ” • , 

'I'o judge from certain comments which ! 
were made by those around one could not 
but sus|)ect that Mis* Angel’s story was a ' 
theme of general interest. As a matter of 
fiict, they were being entertained by her 
account of the day’s proceedings at the very 
moment of .Mr. Roland’s entry. Teople in 
those small “ residential ” hotels tire some¬ 
times so extremely friendly. .Mtogelher un¬ 
expectedly Mr. Roland found himself an 
object of interest to quite a number of total 
stiangers. He was not the sort of man to 
shine in such a position, particularly as it 
was only too plain ihtit Miss Angel mis¬ 
understood the situation. 

“ Mr. Roland, you are like a messenger j 
from Heaven. I have prayed for you to.., 
corric, so you must be one. And at this time,:. 
of all timers- just when you are most wanted! ; 
Really, your advent must be miraculous.” 

“ Ye-es.” The 
gentleman, 
glanced around. ' 
“ Might I speak 
to you for a 
moment in , 
private ? ” 

She regarded 
him a little . 
quizzically. 

“ Everybody 
here knows my f. 
whole strange’^ 
history; my 
hopes and fears; 
all about me. z 
You needn’t be 
afraid to add T 
another chapter 
to the tale, 
especially since - 
you H!fve arrived : 
at so opportune; 
a moment.” j 
“ Precise! y."fl 
His tone waS* 
expressive oi 
something moi^| 
than doiibl^';- 
“Still, 
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don’t mind, I think I would rather say a few 
words to you alone.” 

The bystanders commenced to withdraw 
with some little show of awkwardness, as 
if, since the whole business had so far been 
public, they rather resented the element of 
secrecy. The gong sounding. Miss Angel 
was moved to proffer a suggestion. 

“ Come aryl dine with me. We can talk 
while we are eating.” 

He shrank back with what was almost a 
gesture of horror. 

“ Isxcuse me—you are very kind— I really 
couldn’t. If you prefer it, I will wait here 
until you have dined.” 

“ Do you imagine that I could wait to 
hear what you have to say till after dinner? 
You don’t know me if you do. The people 
are going. We shall have the room all to 
our.selves. My dinner can wait.” 

The people went. They did have the 
room to themselves. She began to over¬ 
whelm him with her thanks, which, con 
science-stricken, he endeavoured to parry. 

“ I cannot tell you how grateful I am to 
j^you for coming in this spontaneous fashion - ■ 
at this moment, too, of my utmost need.” 

“Just so.” 

“ If you only knew how I have searched 
for you high and low', and now, after all, you 
appear in the very nick of time.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“It would almost seem as if you had 
chosen the dramatic moment; for this is the 
time of all the times when your presence on 
the scene was most desired.” 

“ It’s very good of you to say so; but—if 
you will allow me to interrupt you—1 am 
afraid I am not entitled to your thanks. The 
fact is, I—-I haven’t the bag.” 

“ You- haven’t the bag ? ” 

Although he did not dare to look at her 
he was conscious that the fashion of her 
! countenance had changed. At the knowledge 
a chill seemed to penetrate to the very 
marrow in his bones. 

“ I—I fear I haven’t.” 

“ You had it—I left it in your charge I ” 

“ Unfortunately, that is the most unfortu¬ 
nate part of the whole affair.” 

“ Wh.-ii flo you mean ? ” 

He explained. For the second time that 
’night he tbld his tale. It had not rolled 
^,'^ily off his tongue at the first time of 
He found the repetition a task of 
‘^|•’!<f^^fsite difficulty. In the presence of that 
lady it seemed so poor a story. 
"^^cia% in .the mood in which .she was. 
|p(ie"<iont(|^ally interrupted him with question 


and comment—always of the most awkward 
kind. By the time he had made an end of 
telling he felt as if most of the vitality had 
gone out of him. She was silent for some 
seconds—dreadful seconds ! Then she drew 
a long breath, and she said :— 

“So 1 am to understand,am I, that your 
sister has lost the bag - my bag ? ” 

“ I fear that it would seem so, for the 
present.” 

“ For the present ? What do you mean- 
by for the present ? Are you suggesting that 
she will be able to find it during the next few 
hours ? Because after that it will be too 
late.” 

“ 1—1 should hardly like to go so far as 
that, knowing my sister.” 

“ Knowing your sister? 1 see. Of course 
I am perfectly aware that 1 had no right to 
intrust the bag to your charge cv(!n for a 
single instant: to you, an entire stranger; 
though 1 had no notion that you were the 
kind of stranger you seem to be. Nor had 
1 any right to slip, and fall, and liecome 
unconscious, and. so allow that train to leave 
me behmd. §ltilK- it does-seem a little hard. 
Don’t you think it does ? ” 

“ I can only hope that the loss was not of 
such serious importance as you’would .seem 
to infer.” 

“It depends on what you call serious. 
It probably means the difference between 
affluence and beggary, 'l hat’s all.” 

“ On one point you must allow me to 
make an observation. The will was not in 
the bag.” 

“ 'Fhe will was not in the bag ! ” 

There was a quality in the lady’s voice 
which made Mr. Roland quail. He hastened 
to proceed. , 

“ I have here all which it contained.” 

He produced a neat ixicket, in which 
were discovered four key.s, two handkerchiefs, 
scraps of what might be chocolate, a piece of 
pencil, a pair of brown .shoe-laces. She 
regarded the various objects with unsympa¬ 
thetic eyes. 

“ It also contained the will.” 

“ I am only assure you that I saw nothing 
of it; nor my sister cither. Surely a thing 
of that kind could hardly have escaped our 
observation.” 

“ In that bag, Mr. Rolhnd, is a secret 
pocket; intended to hold — securq, from 
observation—bank-notes, letters, or private 
papers. The will was there. Did you or 
your sister, in the course of your investi¬ 
gations, light upon the secret of that 
pocket?” 



Somethiot vuc aort he had feared. 

He rubbed/liis hands together, almost as 
if he wefeliSrringing them. 

‘‘|(|tia 5 ' ];:Angel, I can only hint at my 
shame; at my consciousness of 
my ot^'deficiencies; and can only reiterate 
my siBieere hope that the consequences of 
your,.'loss may still 
be hfss serious than 
you, suppose.” 

imag^ 1 e .that 
imthing worse than 
iby ruin will result.” 

“I will do my 
best to guard against 
that.” 

‘‘ You!—what can 
you do—now? ” 

“ I am at least a 
juryman.” 

“ A juryman ? ” 

“ I am one of the 
jury whieh is trying 
the case.” 

“You!” Hci 
eyes opened wider. 

“Of course! 4 
thought 1 liad seen 
you somewhere be¬ 
fore to-day! •■Tliat’s 
where it was ! How 
stupid I am ! Is it 
possible?” Exactly 
what she meant by 
her disjointed re- 
m.irks was not clear. 

He did not suspect 
her of an intention 

tt) flatter. ** And "* SKICN you SOMEWHF.uk IHihOKE TO.DAY 

you propose to 

in^uence your colleagues to give a decision 
in my favour ? ” 

“ You may smile, but since unanimity is 
. necessary I can, at any rale, make sure that 
it is not given again.sfyou.” 

“ 1 see. Your, idea is original. And 
perhaps a little daring. But before we 
repose ..our trust on such an eventuality I 
should like to do something. First of all, I 
shotild like to interview your sister.” 

“ if you please.” 

“ 1 do "please. I think it possible thiU 
when 1 explain to her how the matter is 
with me her menlory may be moved to the 
iecoU^ipn of what she did with my poor 
70 U think I could see her if I 
went to her at once ?” 

; I will go tofsthsr. If you. 


will wait for me to put a hat on, ih 
minutes I will return to you here.” 

IV. 

Hats are uncertain rjuanlities. Sometimlefl 
they represent ten minutes, sometimes twenty^!, 
sometimes sixty. It is hardly likely that ii^| 
woman ever "putllii 
hat on” in- -t'w® 
Miss Angel 
quick. Still, beforiiH 
she reappeared 
Roland had arfiii^l 
*at something wbtti^l 
resembled a metrtall 
resolution. 
hurled it at her aaf: 
soon as she was? 
through the d£)br-' 
N, '"oy- . ;v 

“ Miss Angel, be-;' 
fore we start upOn, 
our errand I shpidd,, 
like to make, myse#'.; 
dear to you at lea^^- 
upon one point. ;t’ 
am aware that I ami 
responsible for thpj 
destruction of yoi^l 
hopes—morally atm/ 
actually. I should? 
like you therefore's 
to understand that^? 
should the case gn,;! 
against you, you will! 
find me personally ' 
prepared to make, 
good your loss 
far as in my powjMt'; 
lies. I should, of? 
course, regard it as my simple duty.” ? 
She smiled at him, really nicely. 

“ You are Quixotic, Mr. Roland. Though? 
it is very good of you all the .same, Btft? 
before we talk about such things I shoul<^^ 
like to see your sister, if you don’t mind.” ii 
At this hint he moved to the door; 
they went towards the hall he said:— 

“ 1 hope you are building no high hopfU^K' 
upon your interview with my sister. I kntrtl; 
my sister, you understand; and though'::Ste 
is the best woman in the world, I J&if' 
she attached so little importance to 
that she has allowed it* fate to esca^-.|@ 
memory altogether,” 'M 

“One does alloar unimportant 
escape one’s raemoi^, doesn’t one? " 

Her words were J.mbi^,uous. He 
d.ere(i what shu It. VUA: 





''■;'5i8:4 HTHAND -MAijmWM;. 


C4tarted the cpnversation when they were in 
cab. 

, “Would it be very improper to ask what 
you think of the case so far as it has gone ?" 

He was sensible that it would be most 
improper. But, then, there had been so much 
impropriety about his proceedings already 
that perhaps he felt that a little more or less 
did not matter. He answered as if he h.ad 
followed the proceedings with unflagging 
attention. " ' 

“I think your case is very strong.” 


dark. He did not tb[3PM^ecessary to 
slacken his pace. Nor, pen|^, to keep 
a keen look-out for what wa^^advancing 
in an opposite direction. Tacticaf: which a 
brother Jehu carefully followed. ' Another 
hansom was coming round that corner too. 
Both drivers, perceiving that their zeal 
was excessive, e.ndeavoured to avoid disaster 
by dragging their steeds back upon their 
haunches. Too late! On the instant they 
were in collision. In that brief, exciting 
moment Mr. Roland saw that the sole 


“ Really ? VVithout the 
bag ? ” 

It was a simple fact that 
he had but the v.aguest notion 
of what had been stated upon 
the other side. Had he been 
called upon to give even a 
faint outline of what the ea.se 
for the opposition really was 
he would have liecn unable 
to do so. But so trivi.il an 
accident did not prevent liis 
expressing a confident 
opinion. 

' “ Certainly ; as it stands.” 

“ But won’t it look odd if 
if am unable to produce the 
^3»ill ? ” 

. Mr. Roland pondered ; or 
pretended to. 

“No doubt the introduc¬ 
tion of the will would bring 
the matter to an immediate 
conclusion. But, as it is, 
your own statement is so 
clear that it seems to me to 
be incontrovertible.” 

“Truly? And do your 
colleagues think so also ? ” 

He Vknew no more what 



Ws “ colleagues ” thought 
tljap the m.nn in the moon. 

Ihat was of no consequence. 

“ I think you may take it for granted that 
are not all idiots. I believe, indeed, 
it is generally admitted that in most 
IJydes 'there is a preponderance of common 
#e«so.’'.y ■ 

■She ilghedj a little wistfully, as if the 
prosptect -presented by his words was not so 
Iftonng as she would have desired. She 
If^^' her eyes fixed on his face—a fact of 
twneh he was conscious. 

B i, I wish I could find the will! ” 

Ic he was still echoing her wish with 
Ijeart a strange thing happened, 
cabman turned a corner. It was 


occup.ant of the other h.insom was a lady. 
He knew her. .She knew him. 

■“ It’s Ag.itlia ! ” he cried. 

“ Philip ! ” came in answer. 

Before either had a chance to utter another 
word hansoms, riders, and drivers were on 
the ground. Fortunately the horses kept 
tlieir head.s, being possibly accu.stomed to 
little diversions of the kind. They merely 
continued still, as if waitbig to see what 
would happen next. In consequence lie was 
able to scramble out himself, and to assist 
Mi.ss Angel in following nim. 

. “ Are you hurt ? ” he asked. >. 

“ I don’t think so; not a bit.” 


m K An/ ry of rm juRVmiif^ -/mm 


” Excuse my sister’s in the other 

cab.” ' . ' iv if . 

“ Your sister! ” 

He did not wait to hear. He was oflF like 
a fissh. From the ruins of the other 
vehicle — which seemed to have suffered 
most in the contact — he gradually extri¬ 
cated the dishevelled Mrs.. Tranmer. She 
seemed to be in a sad state. He led her 
to a chemist’s shop, which luckily stood 
open close at,hand, accompanied by Miss 
Angel and a larger propoition of the crowd 
than the proprietor appeared disposed to 
welcome. He repeated the inquiry he had 
addressed to Miss Angel. 

“ Are you hurt ? ” 

This time the response was different. 

“ Of course Tm hurt. I’m shaken all to 


I packed off her husband and half-a-dcaiit^ 
children to scour the neighbourhood for htt 
in different directions, and I thought 'fp 
should have a fit while I waited. 
moment she appeared I snatched the 
from her hand, flung myself back into ,ttS 
cab—and now the cab has flung me out ipti® 
the road, and Heaven only knows if I st^^ 
ever bo the same woman I was before p: 
started.” 

“ And the bag! Where is it 
She looked about her with bewildere<|ii 
eyes. , , " 

“'I'he bag? I haven’t the faintefti 
notion. I must liave left it in the cab.” 

Mr. Roland rushed out into the stree«- 
He gained the vehicle in which 
Tranmer had travelled. It seemed that 


pieces; every bone in my body’s broken ; 
there’s not a scrap of life left in me. Do 
you suppose I’m the sort of creature who can 
be thrown about like a shuttlecock and not 
be hurt ? ” 

Something, I’.owcver, in her tone sug¬ 
gested that her troubles might after all be 
superficial. 

“If you will, calm yourself, Agatha, 
perhaps you may find that your injtiries are 
not so serious as you imagine.” 


- one of the shafts had been wrenched right - 
, off, but they had raised it to what was asi 
nearly an upright position as circumstancesi 
permitted. 

“ Where's the hand-bag which was in that 
cab?” 

“Hand-bag?” returned the driver. “I 
ain’t seen no hand-bag. So far I ain’t hardly^ 
seen the bloomin’ cab.” 

^ A voice was heard at Mr. Roland’s elbow*:) 


“Thcycogldn’t be,or I should 
be dead. The worst of it is 
that this ail comes of my flying 
across London to take that two¬ 
penny-halfpenny bag to that ridi¬ 
culous young woman of yours.” 

He started. 

“ The bag 1 Agatha ! have 
you found it ? ” 

' “Of cour.se I’ve found it. 
How do you suppose I could 
be tearing along with it in my 
Wands if I hadn’t?” The 
volubility of her utterance 
pointed to a rapid return to 



convalescence. “ It seems that 


I gave it to Jane, or she says 
that 1 did, though I liave no 
recollection of doing anytliing 
of the kind. As she had 
already .plenty of better bags 
of her own, profiably most of 
them mine, she didn’t want it, 
so she gave it to her sister-in- 
law. Directly < heard that, 1 
dragged her into a cab and 
tore off to the woman’s house. 
'I'he woman wa^ out, and, 
of course, ahe’d taken the bag 
with her tb do some shopping. 



“ old ’aru, CVV)(|to«r' 
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“!tbis here bloke picked up a bag—j see 
hwi do it.” 

Mr. Roland’s grip fastened on the shoulder 
6f the “ bloke ” alluded to, an undersized 
youth apparently not yet in his teens. The 
young gentleman resented the attention. 

“ ’Old ’ard, guv’nor ! I picked up the hag, 
that’s all right; I was just a-wondeiing who 
a might belong to.” 

“ It belongs to the lady who was riding in 
the cab. Xindly hand it over.” 

It was “handed over”j borne back into 
the chemist’s shop; proffered to Miss Angel. 

“I believe that this is the missing bug, 
apparently not'mucli the worse for its various 
adventure.s.” 

“ It is the bag.” She opened it. Appar¬ 
ently it was empty. But on her manipulating an 
unseen fastening an inner pocket was disclosed. 
From it she took a folded paper. “ And here 
is the will! ” 

V. 


season, the tale they amazed him 

more. Nor was he indisposeOy^ commend 
them for coming straight away to him with it 
at once. . ■ 

He heard them to an end. Theh he 
looked at the bag; then at the wilij Then 
once more at the bag; then at the wil} again. 
Then he smoothed his chin. X ■ 

“It seems to me—speaking without^fwe: 
judice—that this ends the matter. In’ the 
(acc of this the other side is, left rvithoulxa 
leg to stand upon. With this in your hand tf, 
—he was tapping the will with his finger-tip' 

- “ I cannot but think. Miss Angel, that you4 
must carry all before you.” 

“ So I .siiould imagine.” 

He contemplated Mr. Roland. 

“So you, sir, are one of the jury. As at 
present advised, I cannot sec how, in the 
course of action which you have pursued, 
blame can in any Way be attached to you. 
But, at the same time, I am bound to 
observe that in the course of a somewhat 


iThev dined together—it was still not loo 
:1ale to dine—in a private loom at the I'icca- 
^dilly Restaurant. Mrs. 'Pranmer found that 
; fshe was, indeed, not irreparably damaged; and 
^;by the time she could be induced to look 
the fact that she was not what she 
fjC^lled “dressed” she began to enjoy herself 
ilimcommonly well. Delia Angel was in the 
^highest spirits, which, on the whole, was 
surprising. The recovery of the bag 
* i^nd the will had transformed the world into 
h rose-coloured Paradise. The evening 
one continuous delight. As for Pliilip 
Roland-rhis mood was akin to Miss Angel’s. 
Everything whicli had hl$;un badly was 
.lading ;weli. He was the host. The meal 
dkl credit to his choice—and to the cook. 
The wjiie was worthy of the toasts they drank. 
;T|»creHtas one toast which was not formally 
^bposed, and of which, perhap.s, even in his 
Shart be'did jiot dream, but whose presence 
•;%5 miswerable for not a little of the rapture 
(3|I»ioh crowned the feast—“The Birth of 
^muftnee.” His life bad been tolerably 
•^mmonplacc and grey. For the first time 
^^1^ .night Romance had entered into it. It 
just-possible that, maintaining the'place 
had'.gained, it would continue to the end. 
fil^vmight,it be; for sure, the Spirit is the 
t oteompany. 

kft^r dinner' the three journeyed together 
lla Angel’s solicitor. He lived in towi% 
-away from where they were; anf 
gtt the hour was uncanonical it wai 

And though he was amai^ rill} 
ta; do basuKss at. subh it 



lengthy experience I cannot recall a single 
instance of a jurynian---an actual juryman— 
playing such a part as you have done. In 
fact, not to put too fine [loint on it, the 
position* you have taken up is-in a really 
su[x:rlative degree —irregular.” 

.Such, also, seemed to bo tli# opinion of 
counsel before whom, at a matutinal hour, 
he laid the facts of the case. When, in 
view of those facts, counsel on both sides 
conferred before the case was opened, the 
general feeling plainly pointed in the same 
direction. And, on its being stated in 
Ofren court that, in face of the discovery 
of the vanished will, all opposition to 
Miss Delia Angel would, with permission, ' 
be at once withdrawn, it was incident¬ 
ally mentioned how the discovery had 
been brought about. All eyes, turning to 
the jury-box, fastened on Philip Roland, 
whose agitated countenance pointed the allu¬ 
sion. The part which he had played having 
been made sufficiently plain, the judge him¬ 
self joined in the general stare. His lordship 
went so far as to remark that while he was 
pleased to accede to the application which 
had been made to him to consider the case 
at an end, being of opinion that the matter 
had been brought to a very proper tetmip- 
ation, still he could not conceal from himself 
that, so far as he could gatheg from what had 
been saidj the conduct of one of the jury¬ 
men; evwr hilling some latitude — here 
his; ior^ihip’s, eyek seemed to twinkle-^was 
marked l^ h; e 0 »sidemb^^ amdujit of iirwgi^ 



IMci^afed Ostrich Eggs. 

By I^uha B. Starr. 



N all countries of the world the 
egg is regarded as synibolical 
of the eternal cycle of life, and 
as such figures more or less in 
Church ceremonial, particularly 
at Easter time. But the Copts, 
whQ claim to be the oldest Christian Church, 
diflferentiate the ostrich 
egg from all "others as 
their particular symbol 
^•because of the remarkable 
’and ceaseless care with 
which the parent birds 
guard their eggs. The 
vigilance of the ostrich 
has passed into a proverb 
among them, and the egg 
is regarded as a symbol 
reminding the believer 
that his thoughts should 
be fixed continually on 
spiritual things. 

The old Coptic church 
in Cairo is very^ hand¬ 
somely decorated with 
them; before the sanctu¬ 
ary scrcci^ hang six 
silver lamps, and over 
each one an ostrich egg. The Romans .also 
attached great value to ostrich eggs, and 
freely used them to decorate their homes and 
temirles. Tire (Irceks decorate their churches 
with plain and ornamented eggs, hanging 
them in festoons, or suspending them singly 
from any convenient hook. 'I'he ostrich 
egg is considered as much an emblem 

of good luck with _ 

them as the horse-shoe 
with us. This is 
belief inherited from 
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1.—EGG FROM THE SDODAN. 


IS' 

a 

the ancient Greek, who 
taught that if man were 
not watchful over his own 
soul it would grow bad, 
"'even as the egg addles 
when it is neglected. 

£. eggs are occasion- 

aliy^rJdund? in Moham¬ 
medan mosques. The 
tomb mosque of Kait Bey, 
5n C^jro, cdlifa^is some 
very fine Specimens. As 
a.rd^>tbey are mounted 
a Atal’ftame and* hung 
n^e from the.' 
b^oce the 


'd 

' ■ ' sift '■«' ' 

..'t 


vretmp at ekaih,:: 


altar screen. Now and again one is th{««di^ 
by a silken cord and hung above a 
from a wooden arm projecting from 
the pillars of the nave. When the real 
cannot be had artificial ones are used. ‘ 
The Hottentots eat the eggs, and coniid^; 
them a great delicacy. They have rather 
mean way of* abstracting 
the eggs from the. nest by . 
means of a long sticK 
with« crook at the ehi| 
They cheat the poor bir^ 
by taking an egg er<^^ 
day ; she st*ems not 
remember how many she; 
has laid, and so keeps pif^ 
so long as her work seenpr 
unfinished.. '’Z 

Among the souventrif: 
which all travellers bring- 
from the Orient are alwayi; 
found one or more ostri^? 
eggs, plain or decoraitp^ 
The great ostrich par)^ 
at Matarieh, nettle 
Cairo, furnishes a larf^ 
number, but quantipt^ 
are also brought frpUi! 
Somali and the Soudan. 

There are in the Frederick Steam’s cohoss 
tion in the Detroit Museum of Art 80 jh|j 
very fine specimens of decorated eggs showing 
.a great variety of native work. A creart^ 
white egg from the Soudan is coveretf With' 
an etching of m* and animals filled in .wJt^ 
black and white, which, while very crade^; 
_ done, is very effecllvi 

(fig. 0- 

An Egyptian egg in ttiu 
same collection is Of ’ 
light - brown, shade j 
Arab artist has deptc 
an archaic fishing cn 
with various scePii 
familiar to Nile viklton 
Another Egyptian e 
the work of a Caiti 
artist (Fig. 2 ), ts etch 
with ancient^ 
copied from some..; 
the jecently disUbyeisI 
tombs, with cunPt 
/scroll and figure 
ajgns at the ends. 

& is left ^ its 
Coming. 
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3 .—EOYPTIAN Ktw: WITH VKHSES KKOM THE KlIKAN. 


The finest specimen of Egyptian eggs in 
the collection is one from the Soudan, with 
quotations from the Moslem’s Bible, done in 
intaglio, covering its entire surface (Fig. 3 ). 
These flowing characters are very decorative, 
and one is not likely to weary of them. 

The handsomest and most artistic work 
done in this line is that of the Ja|)ane.sc 
artists, who never fait to improve upon what¬ 
ever they imitate. Ciiven the egg which 
comes to them from Egypt, Australia, or San 
Francisco, they return you an exquisite piece 
of work most ingeniously tjqrifying Ja|Kiiiese 





1 
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1 



' 4,—A riKB SPRCmSN OP JAPAN e$E WOKK. 


Wt, -They produce a variety of effects by 
ptodudtjg lacquer in low reliet and by 
in delicate outline upon the surface. 
Tile finest specimen in this collection, or 


any other which the wrrt#'ims seen, is the 
work of a Japanese artist of gre 8 kt?kill (Fig. 4 ). 
The egg is that of an emu—Ae Australian 
ostrich—and is of a dark blue colour naturally. 
The design is wrought in cameo, which 
shows the gradations of colour to the inner 
lining, which is almost white. A Japanese 
mountain road with torrents and bits of 
scenery are in the background. A Japanese 
lady of the ancient rc.scimc, clad in the graceful 
Court kimono, fills the foreground and the 
eye of the beholder. The work is exquisitely 
done, but the beauty and delicacy are almost 
lost in the reproduction. 

A crane’s egg is converted into an orna¬ 
mental incense-box, which the Japanese call a 
“ kogo.” This is decorated with wild flowers 



5.-r-A JAFANHSK IN'CKNMC'HOX. 


and grasses, done with gold in low relief. It 
is a charming specimen (Fig. 5 ). 

Another one, the work of a Japanese artist, 
stands in a lacquered frame, and is intended 
for a table ornament. 11 shows a sitnple design 
of roots, leaves, and blossoms, with singing 
birds lacquered with gold in low relief (Fig. 6 ). 

An etched rhea’s egg froAi Argentine has for 
its subject a ^aucfio—ot cowboy-»on horse¬ 
back with a girl behind him (Fig. 7 ). This egg 
is deeply pitted, as are all imse from South 
America. The gaucfws are familiar objects in 
South America; they chase the ostrich on 
horseback and catch th 6 m with bolM-—two 
heavy balls attached to the end of a rope. 
They grasp one ball in the hand and whirl 
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the other round thi.'ir heads, like a lasso coil; 
wIkmi near the Irird they let go, and the two 
balls will, if skilfully managed, wind round 
the long legs of tlw; ostrich and send him 
into a somersault into the sand. 

A rhea’s egg from South America (Fig. 8) 
displays on «ne side the Argentine coat of 
arms, on the other is depicted a naval engage¬ 
ment, probably an historic scene; the rounded 
ends are finished with scroll work and a 
geometrical border, above which rise several 
mountain peaks. 


.'\n egg in the writer's posse.ssion is one 
of the smooth, cream-coloured ones from 
North Africa. A quotation from the Koran 
is cut around either end, while the central 
circle is taken up with .symbolic figure.s. 
'I'here is a Nile boat with lateen sails; 
the three great pyramids; attching and 
plucking an ostrich (Fig. 9); a searabiEUS 
with outstretched wings, and the crowns of 
Upiter and I.ower Egypt. 'I'hc contrast of 
tlu! cream surface and the white background 
is very beautiful. 














H li R 1^ was rivalry — but 
friendly rivalry—bctween the 
literary staffs of the two smart 
halfpenny [)apcrs which daily 
appisiled for the suffrages of 
the public, and, whether you 
rought the Morninj>- Mirror or the Daily 
Courier, or both, you were pretty certain to 
jnd a good, readable article or two, in 
iddition to the regular news of the day. 

Each, but again in a perfectly friendly 
spirit of legitimate rivalry, alluded to the 
other in terms of scathing sarcastic polite¬ 
ness, but di^ its level best to prevent that 
6 ther stealing a march or getting an inch 
ahead either in news or ideas, and the 
reason was obvious to all, for the literary 
staff of tire' Courier were male, of the Mirror 
(what could be more appropriate ?) female. 

The Daily Courier was the proud posses-' 
ston of Mr. Rupert Allington, and the 
|>roprietor;editor was, as his staff described , 
limi, " one of the best.” 

; ;_Xhe Morning Mirror, the rival in the 
was owned by a titled ladyi and 
|»oti|lh-she, took no active part fn the 
Eministrative concerns of the paper, .it 
Ijs'ait open secret that nearly the whole of 
sjK^Ttterary staff were of tjie feminine per¬ 


suasion, and, moreover, were reputed to be 
young and charming. 

'I'his fact was one that added a picpuancy 
to the rivalry between the two journals, for 
the very smart staff of the Daily Courier 
were distinctly determined that they were not 
going to be beaten by a “ lot of women,” 
although candour compelled them to admit 
that at times the Mirror certtiinly did gel 
very original “ specials,” and that some of 
the members of its staff were not bad-iooking 
girls. 

Whatever attributes were possessed by the 
young and charming staff of the Mirror, it 
was certain that they Could not excel iji 
espril de corps or admiration for their chief 
the staff of the Daily Courier, and the good 
fellowship upon that journal had, been born 
of and fostered by the open-hearted nature 
of its pro^ietor, Rupert Allington, who 
treated:everyone around' him with a con¬ 
sideration which ehdesa;ed each" member 
to him personally and rhade the papier’s 
interests and their own tnuUs*!. 

He did not iegard his literary staff as so 
many pieces iff df#hinety gdhig to mike dp 
a complicated rthdle, buttlddld5d^^d them 
as his frietids, and was, in , a word, what they 
tersely described him as^ “one of thje bes.t...” 
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It wanted but a fSw days to Ciiristinas 
.vheu be entered the offices late one after- 
10011 with a clieery greeting on liis lips and 
i (;o[)y of the Min-ning Mirtur in his hand. 

'riiree or four of the Courier men W’cre in 
It the time, some tinning out copy and 
libers idling over a pi(ie until the hour for 
heir eiening engageuuaits arrived. I'here 
ivas Jimmy Baxter, the senior reporter; 
Walter Kushi in, one of the subs ; and the 
leverest meiiibor of the whole staff, albeit 
die youngest, irri-pre.ssible (..'harlie (.'arroll. 

The chief took a cluiir, and in a genial, 
.;ood tempered voice began. 

“(leiillemeii of the Dui/v Courier^' he 
said, “the Aiirror's gol a splendid special 
igain. L'pon my soul, I can't help admiring 
die little rag ; but if we don't look smart, 
llieydl get right in front of us. It’s not the 
fust lime they've struck a brilli.inl idea that 
We ought to have had.” 

“ \’oii mean the article on 
“ Ves, of cmiii'c,'’ he broke in, more 
testily than was his custom, “of course, and 
what we have to do is simply to show them 
that the staff of llie^.'ivo/<v is a mighfcy sight 
smarter than they arc, < iood lord ! why the 
di’iiee didn’t some of you fellows think of the 
special they idtblisheil last week, ‘ Daughteis 
of the ('ii'cat (.aty’ ’f ' 

The staff looked a bit ghiiii. It was rare 
iiuieeil that the cliicf loiiiul fault, of, indeed, 
had any reason to do so, but they had to 
acknowledge to themselvis that lately the 
Mi/mr had been getting in hont of them, 
and that they had iiiissed some pretty obvious 
spcci;ds that was to say, pietty oln ions when 
Ihev had been done, as one laiy always be 
wise after the event. 

I' e'll have to do souk thing big for our 
(.'hrislmas -.pr eial, " remarked the proprietor. 
“.Something that the Mirrur lot will never 
think of, or, if they did, wouldn’t have the 
lie r*i- to carry out.” 

“ W'c're ready for anything,” (lharlie 
(’arroll announced, with a fervour that pro¬ 
nounced his willingness to- go through fire 
aiul water for the < and its chief, and 

to do an) thing to ^ike the shine out of the 
Mirror. 

The chief smiled at the enthusiasiii of the 
young journalist. He had entered the room 
with an jilea for .■?special in his mind, wliieh 
lie had thought of intrusting to Baxter as 
tlie senior, but he tjtered his decision and 
dote'mined that he would give it to Oirroll 
“ I’ve thr/hglit of a special,” he said, 
“ which will be the very thing, and which 
they’d never strike in a thousand years. It's 
. V,)l. SX.-97. 
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not an easy or pleasant job, but it’s realism, 
and we shall be right in front of them thi.s 
time.-” 

“ Bravo, sir ! ” ejaeulaled Carroll. 

“ -And I’ve selected you for the job, 
Carroll.” 

'I’lie young man s face fairly beatned, and 
tbey all drew their eliaii s closer to the chief 
while he proiioundcd the |)rop(jsal for the 
special which was to make ilie Mirror dull 
with envy. 

“ Have you ever l.ieen,hutigry ? ” he asked, 
looking towards Carroll. 

“ Oceasionally. Tve generally got a pretty 
good appetite.” 

“I meat] very hungry- .starving, in faet?” 

“ Thank God, no, ' he answered, fervently. 

“ VVell,4liai’s the idea for the sjieeial. 1 want 
you to put yourself into the position of an 
absolutely starving man for :i full twenty-four 
hours, i want you to realize what it is to be 
an outea.st in the streets of I .otidon without 
a penny in your pocket, willioul a friend, 
without a shelter for yotti head, atid then to 
cotne lack to the office and write the s))edal. 

1 ktiovv what you can write, as it is, froiti 
imagination, bitt 1 want the rco! thing this 
time. There s soiiii thing tlial the Mirror 
woti’t tliitik of anil couldn't do, if they divl, 
anil we ll have the aniele of the season.” 

“ And a thum()ing Mib.seriplion list too,” 
added Carroll. 

“ lih ? ” 

“I think what 1 shall he able to write,” 
Carroll said, slowly, “will draw the money 
out of anvoiie. I’eoiili- are generous, but 
tbey don’t iinderstaml, or they’d be. ten times 
more generous. They eouldirt help it. 
'I’hey're alwavs ready in give in a stolid, 
automatic (’hrislmas way, Iml I don’t want 
that. When they read my special I want 
them to fi e) utterly miserable until they’ve 
sent off a cheilUc to the < ’c/r/7(7-*fimd.” 

“ (iood boy,” said the chief. “ You can 
do it.” 

“ Ves,” be answered, seriously. “ 1 think 
1 can do it. f\'e’ll show the Mirror what 
realism is, and we’ll make the people vvho’ve 
got money feel wrelcdied until they’ve helped 
to raise the biggest Chi istmas fund London’s 
ever seen.” • 

It was the moniing cif rite 24th December, 
cold, bleak, and grey. I'lie sky bore a dull, 
leaden uniforiiiity of luiaviness that foretold 
a fall of snow. It looked like wiiat folks 
called “a good old-fashktied winter,” when 
from the windows on Chiistmas mornihg 
those who lived beyond the smoke-line of 
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London could gaze out upon the open 
country covered with a mantle of white. 

An old-fashioned winter; just the thing 
for those who were well to do, who were 
warmly clad, and who had enough to eat, but 
an old-ftisliioned wuntcr indeed for those who 
rvere old fashioned enough to feel cold 
and to realize hunger. 

Such waji^he morning upon w'hich (.diaries 
Carrol) commenced the task he had under¬ 
taken for the Daily Courier. 

h'or a rvhole day -iindeed, from his .sup[>er 
before midnight on tlie jirevious evening, 
until the first stroke of the hour that ushered 
in Christmas Day, he was to go without food 
or shelter, he was to walk the streets the 
.same as any outcast beggar, but different 
from any beggar, for he was not to seek 
alms or accept hospitality. It was a 
cruel task in cruel weather, and \et a task 
not undertaken with the flip[iant idea of win¬ 
ning an absurd wager, but a task to attain 
realism and to add power to a jien that 
already was one of the most brilliant in 
I.ondon. 

All the conditions l.iid down by the chief 
hail been rigorously observed, lie was to 
go out at his usual hour- 


new-laid eggs risen so persistently upon his 
mental horizon. 

He had not altered his dress in any way; 
he wore the suit he was accustomed to and a 
soft-felt hat, l.mt no overcoat, for the chief 
had suggested that it would lie better that he 
should feel cold as well as hungry, just the 
same as hundreds of others who would be 
tramping the wealthiest city of the world which 
was now on the eve of its greatest fe.stival. 

Hut neither did he, nor, for the matter of 
that, his chief, forecast the additional pangs 
that were to sadden his heart before the 
midnight hour struck. 

Presently ho sat down for a lew moments 
on a bench in tlie park, and idly beat at the 
pebbles in the gravel with his walking stick, 
and then looked u)). to be conscious of the 
figure of a miserable little waif standing in 
front of him holding out, from a sK eve of 
rags, a wretched a|H>logy for a hand a [Kior, 
thin, trans|)arent, skeleton-like hand. 

“(live us a penny, iilease,’’ the haggaid 
little mite implored in a faint \oice coming 
through li|i.s almost blue with cold and 
luingei;. “Only a perni^', guv’nor. I ain't 
'ad no grub fur two 'ole days." 



very cold, and 


“ cavK us a rENNV, i-rKAsr:.’’ 


he must keep 

the circulation up .stimehow. He started at 
a brisk walk, and, cutting across into .St. 
James’s -I’ark, strode rapidly along. 'I'he 
exercise wanned his blood a little, but he 
cttuld not help beginning to yearn for break- 
■ ^t. i, Nirt'er before had visions of steaming 

nif’eiv-hri'm-neil tmst r-risn bai-on. anil 


(.larroU’s heart turned ^o water in his 
bre.ast. It was as though something had 
drained the life-blood from it with a single 
wrench. 

“ A penny,” the words seemSd to din into 
his cars like the clang of a bell. “ A penny ! 
oennv I A nennv ! ” and he h.id not e\en 
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thnl in his possession*; he thrust his hands 
into his etnpty pockets, and with wistful eyes 
tile shivering child waited and hoped, but 
Carroll shook his head because he dared not 
s)ieak. l'’or yet another moment the waif 
waited and iioped as he had waited and 
hoped before, Imt tlien turned away, as he 
had turned away before, stilling down a little 
sob which rose in the hall starved throat, and 
with a set fa . ('arroll watched the tattered 
ligiire us it passed onwards out of his siglil, 
and wondered what manner of man the 
childish heart must diink him who would 
refuse a penny a penny for food, and most 
of all, at Christmas time, 

“Oh, (lod ! ’ he said, slowlv, “I didn't 
know it would be like this, ' 

He sprang from the iHuieh and walked 
onward, onward, onward, ever increasing his 
pace, and moving faster still, anxious to 
avt.iid being stopjied and spoken to; for he 
told his heart he eonld not hi-ar such a thing 
■igain, and ever before him there lloaled the 
pinched face of the r.iggr.-d little waif, and the 
rejiroaehftil eyes, while in his ears then- rang 
the sorrowful plea irw just a penny. ,'I'wii e 
the clocks had chime<l the lioiir, and still 
he had walked on, heedless of wliere lu- wi nl, 
and now a dull, sickening feeling was growing 
up withiti him, the lirsl |iangs of liut'ger 
hnn.ger that, as he heard noon strike, he 
leali/i rl he had yet another twelve hours to 
i.'nditfr', and Heaven only knew how a( 1 en 
tuali'd it would become to him Irefore his 
task was ended. 

He strove to light down the yearning for 
f(.iod, and the thought r.iine that a cigarette 
w;onld lu' a solace, but that, tos), w,is diaiied 
liitn, as the chief had .saiil ati outcast, stan ing 
wrglch, without money tr) buy eveti :t scra[i 
of food, would have no tobactar, and so the 
cigar( tte-case, as well as the pursi', had beeti 
• left at home. His poitkets were etnjily no 
watch or chain that he e(Jtild pawn not that 
he wfiuld have done so if he could, lor, 
havitig undertaken the task, Charles Carroll 
would be conscienlious etiotigh to petlortn it 
thoroughly. 

Heinriied bis f^i.c lowanls the City, and 
presentty walked on dowti the Strand and 
into k'leet Vtreel. 

rile thing was beginning to become panifnl. 
He would not iAve felt the horror of it as 
keenly as he dirl now but for that wretched 
little waif in the pt^rk whose face haunted 
him with a sickly remembrance. He. vowed 
that to-morrow he would search the streets 
until he found that child again. 

'I'o kill his thoughts he determined that he 


would begin to write his special for the 
Courier, but then, again, his pockets were 
empty. He had no notebook or pencil. 
Hverything seemed to emphasi/e the utter 
hopelessness that many a poor tiamp in the 
Condon streets must feel even in summer 
under the broad blue .sky and in the baking 
streets, and in winter when the air was chill 
and the skies .ashen. The uttej misery and 
wretchedness of having aUsolutely nothing 
in the world. Nothing, nothing, nothing ! 
And yet he must wriu-, or he W'ould go 
mad. 

Me stopperl by tin- c(jiner of I.ndgate 
Cirens, and there, just inside the entrance 
of Cook’s tourist oflices, there Jlullercd, 
whenever the door was ojreiierl, sheaves of 
Irills. Itills of all colours and sizis, .giving 
particulars of the Christmas r vt tirsions for 
ihosi! who had holidays and money and 
friends to visit. 'I'rlixs to carry tho.se who 
had |)leniy fur from llu- old fashioned winter 
which they would enthuse ujxm in Cannes 
and Nice. 

lb- stepped in and tore down half a dozen 
of those which were only printiil on one 
side, and, as he did so, a tall, dark, good- 
looking li'llow, with a travelling bag in his 
hand, who had just left the counter, tapped 
him on the shoulder. 

■■ Halloa ! Cjarroll, mv l.ad, ’ lu- cried. 
“ N on off, too ? Where are )'ou going ? ’’ 

“ Halloa I Jackson,” he answered, gripping 
the hand of a collea.gue on the W’esliiiinslei. 
“(.)h, I’m not going away," and he crammed 
the handful of bills Into his pocket. “ I 
jiromised to gt.it thest: for Rosi. a,s 1 was 
jiassing. Where are you off to ? ’’ 

“ Kivieia. Catching the a .45 from (..'haring 
t.:ross.” 

‘‘ laieky fellow ! ’’ ejaeidated Carroll. 

“ What are you doing now ? ’’ 

“Nothing miieh•-mooning ahoiit.” 

“ ( ome and have a drink.' 

Foi a minute a temptation that needed all 
his courage attacked the young journalist, 
but he fought it down. “ No. thanks,” he 
said, “ iusi had one, " for he felt he must 
make soilie e.v use for refusing the offer, and 
vet how fervently he wi.sht'il the lie had been 
the truth. • 

They walked otit together into the Circus 
as St. I’aul's bootned th(.»(iuarter alter one. 

“ l.unehetl yet ” asked lack.son. 

“No.” 

“Well, come up to (latti's and have a 
r:hop with me ; sha’n't <ee you for three 
weeks.” 

“ No, thanks, old chap ; got no appetite.” 
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And that was the truth, for it was no smoke, thanks, but I’ll'tell you what you can 

longer an a|)petite that assailed him, but a do ; give this little brat half a dollar ! ” and 

dull, sinkiii,g feeling th.it seemed gnawin,^ at he ,grasped the youngster by his frail shoulder 

his heart! anti swung him into Jackson’s view. 

His nerves and sym[iathies liad lu'cn “Why, the deuce—.“began the other, 

plaveil upon as well as his physical system, paused, and then dived his hand into his 

and now he wanted to get away and write. poi:kel and gave the lioy half a crown, who 





THIS l.IJ il.i: k.HAf IIAI.K A HtHd-Ak ! ' 


“ That’s bail,’’said Jackson ; “you'll have tightened his thin lingers upon it, breath- 
to buck up, 01 you won’t etijoy the roast beef lessly gasjied out thanks, then ducked uniler 

and plum-pudding and all the rest of it to- t'arroH's arm and shot across I'leet Street 

tnorrow.” between a block of cabs and omnibuses and 

“Oh, ye.s, 1 shall,’’ ftrvenily answered the was lost to sight, 
other, and then his heart asked him whether “'I’hanks, old chap,” murmured Carroll, 

he would after all, if the |)hantom vision of “ Christmas time, you know,” he adtled, 

the jiale thin, face should arise amid the weakly. ^ 

silver, china, and flowers across llie dining- And Jackson stood and wondered why 

table. i Christmas time had not prompted Carroll, 

“ Widl, so long. A merry Christmas to who was alway s a generous-hearletl fellow, to 
you.” » give the boy half a crown Mm.self. 

“Same to you. Cood-bye. Stop!” 'I’he jiause was a little awkward, and 

;“Kh?'! > Jackson broke it. 

i Chftiies Carroll had caught sight of the “ Sure you won’t luncti ? ’ 

W'tJtehed little waif whose face had haunted “Certain, thanks.” • 

all day, shuffling along close to the curb. “Well, good-bye. I'll get mine at the 
'.*‘1 Won’t lunch, 1 won’t drink, I won't club. Hansom!” and he jumped in, and 
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was driving away, wficn (Carroll stopped him 
again. 

“(lot a pencil, old eha|)?” 

“ Yes, hall'a-do/en," and he produced a 
leather ease full from his u|)per vest [loeket. 

“ I'hanks. Ciood-bye.” 

“ (lood bye.” 

The eab drove (iff towards the .Satage 
(!lnb, while (.'arroll walked slowly up laidgate 
Hill and tui.;ed into the gardens of St. P.-iul's 
ChiiKthyard, where he stood for a moment 
;ind watched ;i knot of idlers scattering 
eruml.is to the fluttering pigeons ; then he. 
moved round to the south side of the 
Cathedral, toitk his erumpled exeiirsion bills 
Irom bis pocket, s|iviad them oitt smooth 
upon the grey st<mes jutting out of the tuii, 
atid which once formed a Jjart of the founda 
tions <if Old .St. rani’s, atid began to write. 

^'or a whiK- he wrote oti, until on<' or two 
damp flakt'S of snow began to fall ii[ion bis 
paper, itnd tiien he rose tind strodrr out into 
the streets tig.dn. In front of the gretit west 
iloor of th'.' Cathed.ral he hesitated ; alteady 
lh(.' altenuHin was beginning to give place to 
eventng, the strei*t lamps wiae ligUted, tmd 
.ill down I aidgate Hill 'inivi.'iing s|)lodges of 
light from the shops kiy itpon the greasy 
|iavement : •then he titnicd iii.s ste|>s north 
ward ; he tiid tiot care to lollow the streets 
where be was liki'ly to meet Irietuls or 
colh-agues who, with the season's greetings 
upon their lips, would offer invitations which 
he must refu.se. 

He wetit on, jtast the Ci neral I’ost tblftee 
;ttid tt]) the (ioswell Road, attd tliett cut 
^across through a labyrinth of ntirrow streets 
giving on to St. Luke’s, and for a while 
watidercd tibout there. The snow was thick 
ewitig, the soft, while flakes had ceased to 
fall, but i.i their place was a thin, powdery, 
persisteitt downjtotir that the chill witid which 
whistled round the corners dashed stingingly 
into hi.s face and left clinging to his clothes. 

Hi' Jtaused before a toy-shop decked out 
with gaudy (lermaii productions, with titisel 
(IhrisMuas tree oruameiits, paper flags, 
Ja|)ane.se lantertis, and halfadozeti ehe,ap 
didls, vhtch staretl fixedly out of their round, 
vv.txen faces w ith great, wondering, wide open 
eyes, as ttiough they were all thinking, “ My ! 
what awful weather ! ’’ 

In front of ?lie shop a groui> ol ragged 
youngsters, hwtdless of the falling snow, 
churned now into, a muddy slush at their 
feci, glued their noses to the window, steamy 
with their excited breath. 

“ Which one of ’em would you ’ave, 'Liza ? 
’Cos my muvvor’s goin’ to buy me one,” 
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asked a diminutive specimen of feminine 
humanity, who in happier circumstances 
would have been pretty, speaking with an air: 
of admiraiion of tlte wliole collection. 

“ That there with the pink at and the 
yallar froek;’’ said the connoisseur appealed 
to. 

“ 1 likes the little lilaek 'tin with the 
iiigerubher face,” voluntcerec^ the smallest 
child in the group, “ but 1 ain’t got no 
mtivver to buy me dolls,” and she spoke 
diseoiUentedly, not a.j if being motherless 
were a cause lot grief, but only a rea.soii for,, 
rlissalisfactioii. 

Carroll thrust bis It md into his pocket 
inslinctively ; lli;it he hai' done so halfa- 
do/,en times before that day and found it 
empty every time did not kill the accus¬ 
tomed litibit, and again a dull, sinking feeling 
gn'w up in bis heart, and he turned and 
sliodi' away throiigli the swiftly-driving snow'. 

“ I’oor little things ! ” was all he said, and 
lie wniki'd faster away fioni them. 

The white dust was flying and' whirling 
around in all direetioits now, swirling hither 
mill thither, and sending pedestrians swiltly 
liomeward. Huge diifts were forming in 
eorners and doorways, and the lamp-posts 
were lieconiiiig shrouded with long, winding 
slicet.s, where tlie snow eluiig closely to them. 
The heavy throb of traltie was deadened by 
the thick mass '.ipoii the ground, an<l bv-iuld- 
by the sound almost entirely ceased. 

'I’hen the omnibuses stoppeil running, and 
only lieie and there a shadowy cab, looking 
like a phantom in the all-pervailing whiteness, 
made its slow and silent way along. 

It was an old-fashioned winter with a 
veiigeanee, and London had suddciilv iKtcome 
a deserted city. It was lietween three and 
four oeloek when the fust flakes of snow 
began to fall, ami by si.\ the. streets were i 
im()assable and practically destfrted ; by eight 
the Strand was like an Arctic picture. 'I'he 
light from the street kirn|)s was dimmed by 
the aeeumulations of snow that had been 
driven by the wind against the glass and stilt 
tidber.-'d there, and a strange silence was over 
it all. 

Into the proleetioii of a deep doorway in 
the Temple Carroll crept for shelter and 
waited, listening to the tjuarters ehirnc for 
two whole hours, until fen strokes beat forth. 

“ Only a couple of Itours more,” he 
muttered, as he stampctl his numbed feet 
upon the .stoties. “ That is all for me, but 
Cod help those who’v' got to endure the 
whole tiight of it 1 ” 

How he. killed the remaining time he 
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hardly kntw. He had afterwards a dim then as a belated cab came level with them 

recollection of passing down on to the he stopped it and lifted her in. 

Embankment and ga/.ing at the black riter ‘N}at 7 y Courier office, Fleet Street,” he 
and the weird outline of Cleopatra’s .said, " as fa.st a.s you can gi.'t along.” 

Needle, wreathed in white and watched lint the speed of the cab was but a snail’s 
on either side by a gaunt, blurred, snowy pace in the terror of that old - fashioned 
■''phin.s. winter, and she was almost as one dead 

He remembered gazing u|) at the lights in when he liore her in his arms into the room 

the fiecil aiul.the Savoy, and that they calhd of the editor of the Courier and getitly 

to his mind that he was hungry, and then he placetl her in the chtiir of the chief 

seemed to know nothing more of the flight I'he room was empty, but in the corner 

of the last two hours, save that iwerywhere was a sight that broitght back to the m:tn the 
was soft and silent whiteness and that he was hunger that hatl been almost forgotten. A 

gravitating towards the Courier office, with tabic laid for sup[)er. A r hicken roasted to 

its warmth and welcome. perfei tion, a h.-irn cut to the most tempting 

It was within the last halfhour of his task projarrtion, a tongue, bread, fmttcr, cheirsc, 

that he stood in the de.scrted .Strand ttgain, ami .salad galore : ;i cokl collation fit for a 
at the corner of Southampton 

Street. He glanced up towtirds -wsaar"— — — 

(.kn'cnt Garden, and coming •■- 
slowly towards him was a figure , vv 

m lilack A girl, thinly 'and !, C, T 4 |,v; y 

poorly clad, a mere slip ol ,\i >, 
womankind ; the drifting snow 
lay thick upon lier cloak and 
crepe-trimmed hat, and her face 
was white and pinched with 
cokl as she walked unsteadily, 
buffeted by the gusts of wind 
which hurled themselves upon 
her. 

She swayed and almost fell 
as she netired the man wlio 
waited at the corner, and in a 
second be was by her side. 

“ \'ou will pardon me,’’ he 

said, “ you are ill and-” 

“ Thank you, no,” she inter , , 
rupted, as she glanced at him /'j 
standing before her with his 
hat in his htind and the snow 
thickening upon his head. “ It 
i.s nothing. I ?im only tired.” 

*• lint you should not be out 
on such a night,” he continued, 
for the face that he looked mion 
was that of a girl unused to the 
rough side of life ; “ if it is an 
errand, let me do it for you.” 

“ 1 arn on my w 'y home 
now,’’ she’ answered. “ \'ou 

are very good. F\c had a ^ 

trying day, and - then, almo.st before prince, much less a starving beggar, and the 

he knew what had happened, she had tottered chair that was set for him flanked by gold- 

f<efore him, and he saved h'er only by a foiled bottles. . 

hair’s breadth from falling ujxin the pave- It was the champagne bottles ^hat arousctl 
‘*‘dtit. him to activity, and in a second he had 

, I'be quarter stnick as he stood there with deftly knocked off the neck of one with the 

;the fainting girl cl.’ts[)ed in his arms, and ornamental brass poker, and held half a 
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glassful to the H|)s flf the girl, who seemed 
to now be arousing from her numbness of 
exhaustion. 

“ You’re very good,” she said, and as lie 
looked at her with the colour returning to 
her cheeks and the lj|uene.ss of tlie frost 
leaving them he realized thal site was pretty. 
As pretty as a picture, he told himself, and 
still gazed at her, until her colour di'epened 
still a little ;■ are. 

“ It’s all right,” he said, gently. “ \'(.)u're 
in my office: thi' olliee of the Courier. You 
fainted, you know, just as 1 saw you. Don’t 
worry. It’s all right. Rest awhile, and then 
we’ll send you home in a eah,” .-md he look 
the cloak from her shoulders and threw it 
over a chair. 

.She only said “ Thank you,” and then a 
brilliant idea seemed to strike t'harlie 
Darroll. 

“ .Yre you hungry ? ” he jerked, as though 
he felt the i]uestioM was iineonventional. 

“Starving,” she answi:rr;d, sim[)ly. 

llel'ore he had tiure to ask him.self whelhi-r 
such an action could he eoimti'd a lihcriy 
he had lifted her wmnd hodilv, < haiijtmd .all, 
dirigged th lahle ti and, with 

knife ;ind fork in gazed at her 

inr|uiringly. • 

“ (.’hieken and h.am ? 

“Chicken and hatn anil longue, please 
she answered, demurelv, ;md started o 
roll. 

“ You must be hungry,” he e.\claimcd, 
impetuously. 

“I’ve had irothing to eat for twenty four 
hours,” she answered, speaking thickly 
through a |)ortion of liherallv hnitered 
roll. 

Twenty-four hours, eh?” he answered, 
with a lnm|) in his throat, quite forgetting he 
hud starved for the same lime himself. 
“ Poor little girl -twenty four hours, and this 
is London, this is eivili/aiioir .” 

“Yes,” she answered, looking into his 
eyes, “this is London, the greatest, the 
wealthiest, and the cruellest city in the 
world. \Vhere should I have been to-night 
if yon h.id not lj,een the good Samaritan ? 
Lying where 1 had lallen ” 

“'Vou’d belter gel on,” he stiid, handing a 
plate to her with two thirds of the chicken 
upon it, and ht spoke roughly, because he 
was wondering where others were he had nrr:l 
that day : “ you must eat llrst and talk after¬ 
wards,” * 

“ You cafinot understand,” she said, seri¬ 
ously ; “ you have not the horrors in your 
mind that I have in mine. \'ou cannot 


grasp what I mean. You have never been 
really, truly hungry—starving, I mean.” 

“ I know a little about it,’’ he answered, 
with a laugh in spite of himself, and he 
placed the remainder of the chicken upon his 
own plate and simply told himself he could 
not wait anv longer, no, not even to be 
polite to the girl who, now he ijuite recogiti.sed, 
was remarkably fascinating. 

“ Please start," he said, with a .?mile. “ J’tn 
really very hungry, but 1 feel I must see to 
you first as my guest.’’ 

She raised her kuilc and fork, and then 
with a stiaiigc little kmgh placed them down 
again and rose to her feet. 

“ 1 feel belter now. 1 must be going,” 
she stiid, resumiug hei cloak. 

“ Re going,” he echoed, in astonishment, 
and he sat looking at bet with wide ()[u;n 
eyes, and then slowly rising he walked 
towards her. 

“ You won’t do .luythiug of the kind,” he 
stiid, shortly. “ I don't know what your 
reasons are, but 1 know you’ve fallen into 
my eliarge, and you don’t go into tlie world 
tiloiu- .so long as I'm alive. 'I'liere’s [)|uek 
tuid there's grit, and you’ve got both, and 
there's f()(.ili.sh pride, tmd you’ve got that as 
well. \ cm shall pay lot your suppier one of 
these da\s, but you sh.i'ii’t go until you've 
httd it. \'ou shall only go then in a rah, if I 
litive to Ic.id the horse myself all the way, 
tmd you sha'n’t go til till unless you promi.so to 
accept the fust suilahle berth we can find for 
you, and llitit will he vtictitil to morrow. (lod 
bless my soul,’’ lie continued, impetuously, 
“I’ve fiiemls here; what Moulil they do if 
they heard 1 let you go like this? M'wenty- 
four hoiiis without a meal, and then because 
of (ttiltrv |)ride -. ’’ 

“ It is not that,’’ she answered. “ 1 do not 
know your name, hut — ” 

“ My name is Carroll,’’ he answered, 
tihruplly, ami then felt he ought to kick 
himself heeause his eyes strayed from her 
face to the ehieken. 

.She held out her hand to him, and inslino- 
tivcly he took it, although he was quite 
determined it was not to say “good-hye.” 

“ I cannot accept your hosiiilality,” .she 
said, “ heeause 1 am not whtii yoik tliink me. 
I have told vou no untruth, hut Tie acted 
one. \'ou think me d«siinite and alone in 
the world, but,” in spite of her.self the girl’s 
eyes began to dance ;i little, and a smile 
hovered round the corners of her lips, “ I’lU 
not. I’m on the staff of the Mirror.” 

“ Rut, why-” 

“ We re doing a special for to morrow. 
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Hi ‘MIKKOK’ and THli ‘COLiilJ 


‘One l);iy of the I.ife of a Wanderer in 
l,ondon,’ and 1-” 

“ 'rvventy-four hours,” ejaeulaled Carroll, 
“ nothing to eat, homeless, and an outcast. 
Why, Tve done the same. Sent vour coj))' 
on?” 

“No, 1 was ” 

“(live it to me. I’ll send a messenger. 
Have you wound up by forming a subscrip¬ 
tion-list ? ” 

“No ; I did not think of that.’’ 

“Add it on then, h’or once the Mirror 
and the Courier will work together.” 

The girl took a packr't from her pocket 
and scribbled a few jtaragraphs upon tiie last 
sheet and then handed it to him, and he 
dashed out of the door. 

When he returned in two minutes she 
was as he had left her, gazing into the fire, 
with a little flush upon lier cheek and the 
light playing upon her waving hair, and as he 
paused for a second an idea came to him that 
was not novel for a bachelor. 

She turned with a smile as she heard his 


footsteps approaching her, and as she looked 
into his fai'e there was just the shade of an 
idea in her mind, loo. 

“ Are you hiingiy ?” he asked. 

“Starving,” she answered. 

He waved liis hand toward.s the iiatient 
chicken, and alter live minutes spoke, 
again. 

“I do hope the Courier and the Mirror 
that is you and 1 will always be good 
friends,” he .said. 

It seemed justifiable that with such an 
honest wish he should just touch with the 
tips of his fingers her hand as it lay upon 
the table, and because of the camoraderit. 
which exists among journalists it was right 
that she should let her hand remain so for 
just ten seconds, and llieii, of course, she 
withdrew it. > 

“ The greatest wish of my hegrt would 
be---" 

“ Might I ask you to pass the salad?" she 
interrupted, with the dawn of a twinkle in 
her eve. 
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easy matter to take 
such a pose with sufifi- 
cient steadiness for the 
j)iiri)ose of a photo¬ 
graph, to say nothing 
of the edge of a not 
too stable rock hang¬ 
ing out over the brow 
of a cliff 3,20oft. high. 

Miss 'I’ats'.th’s feat 
has only once been 
etiualled, and that was 
by a Stanford Univetv 
sity athlete, who stood 
on his head on the 
same rock ; but the 
Stanford n)an was well 
in from the edge, and, 
while one might ex¬ 
pect a college student 
away on bis vacation 
to execute .some such 
act, it i.s far and away 
out cf the ordinary to 

have a pretty and graceful young woman 
point the tip of her toe heavaaiward from a 
pedestal of such startling prominence. In 
any photograph that would give even the 



MISS T/VTSCH IJANCINfl ON fJLACIKR roiNT—MNl.AkOl'O 
I U((M THK I KIj VH 
Fi'vui a FhoUi. bu 


tance of i,6ooft. 
shown on the ror 
size they would be 
were shown. 


slightest conception of 
the height of the cliff 
the figure on the top 
would be so small that 
it could not be told 
whether it was a man 
or a woman, much less 
what sort of pose the 
jierson was taking. 

The photographs 
are unfair for the 
reason that they show 
at best only one half 
of the real height of 
the rock from the 
floor of the valley. 
The sheer wall of 
the cliff here shown 
is i,6ooft., and from 
the underbrush at 
the bottom of sonu' 
of the pictures to 
the floor of the valley 
there is still a dis- 
The very small figures 
k are just twice the 
if the real proportions 


V.—THE MAN WITH THE UMBRELLA-HAT. 


Another Western wonder is the man with 
the umbrella-hat. 'I'he people of Borlland, 
Oregon, know him as well as they do their 
own ntayor, and in that city he has become 
so common a sight that he now arouses little 
comment ex(X‘pt from 
strangers. We can well 
imagine the sensation 
that this gentleman 
would cause in London 
if he were to a;)|)ear 
upon one of our streets 
with the bizarre head- 
gear shown in our 
illustration. Whatafine 
advertisement he would 
make if he were to dis¬ 
play the recorded vir¬ 
tues of someone’s soap 
upon his ..back as he 
passedalong the Strand! 

’I'hc man with the 
nmbrella-hat is only a 
one-idea man. He is 
a veteran of the Civil 
War, and he asserts 
that , his hat is an 
exemplification of an 


original idea. No one would dare to take 
i.ssuc with him on this jioint, although one 
might venturt' to observe that the hat is really 
patterned after a species of liead - dress 
worn in South America. The old man 
has made an aiteni|)t 
to get the general’ 
public to take up his 
idea -- each man, in 
fact, to become Wis 
own Jonas Hanway; 
but the people of 
Portland, Oregon, 
have not yet .seen their 
way. clear to adopt 
such a trouble-saving 
head - gear. The old 
man himself, how- 
cvef, believes in 
it with all the 
strength of single 
purijose, and at all 
seasons may be 
seen tramping around 
Portland, smoking 
his pipey unmind¬ 
ful of comment and 
attention. 



THE UMBRRLIJV'HAT MAN. 
a Photo, bif Thvaitet, Portlandt OrtgoH. 
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VI.-AN ICXTRAORDINARV SUI T. 

• 

CoLONKi. Robert Hai.l, of Cotiilla, 'rf.xas, 
may rightly be called one of the wonders of 
the West—that is to say, if the grand old 
Texan veteran has not, at an honoured age, 
already passed away. 

Two years ago his tall and lithe figure was 
a common and welcome sight at all the Texas 
re-unions, and the stories that have been told 
of his prowes^' and the singular incidents of 
his romantic career would, if they were put 
in print, fill volume.s. 

Hut it is Colonel Robert Hall’s suit, and not 
the man him.self, which |)ossesscs special in 
terest for this article. This suit is without 
doubt the most extraordinary wearing a|ipari.’l 
that over covered and protected the body of 
an old soldier. Colonel 1 iall proudly says ; 
“ I made every sliu:h of it.” The coat is com 
posed of over a hundred different pieces of the 
.skins of wild animals which the old hunter 
has shot during a period of forty years. Mach 
piece comes froio the hide of a different 
wild animal, a re])tile, or a bird ; the skins of 
deer, bears, panthers, wolves, and wild cats 
making up the largiir part of the costume. 



COLONEL ROBEKT MAI L AND HIS EXTRAOKHINARV SUIT. 
from « by JM/raim, San Antonio, Ttxao. 



HACK vii'.w (ji- 'I jiK stirr. 

From a I'hnUi ha IktfraiMitt, ISan AnIuttUf, Terao, 


Vor trimming and ornamentation the hoofs 
of three hundred and fifteen deer, the claws 
of forty bears, the tails of innumerable 
smaller animals, and the rattles from hun¬ 
dreds of monster rattlesnakes are used. A 
cap composed of many [lieces of pretty fur 
ornamented with a pair of anteloiie horns is 
as wotuU'iful as the coat. 

ICighty-five years of age and ()ft. gin. high, 
the old warrior walks with a firm step, and 
when he appears on the streets of San 
;\ntonio or at some gathering of veterans, 
wearing this extraordinary suit,-be is the 
cynosure of :dl Texan eyes. 

He has biim offered 5 oodols. for his 
frontiersman’s suit, but he says he would not 
take To,ooodols. for it. The hunting-horn, 
which tnay bi; seen in our pholograj)!!, was 
given to the Colonel by Cenc.fal Sam 
Houston. The horn ha^ a strange history, 
which pediaps is too long to detail here. 
Suffice it to say that the Colonel is so proud 
of it dial nothing would induce him to part 
with it. “If 1 were out of bread,” be once 
remarked, “ it would tak- a million to buy 
that horn.” 
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VIT.-A CriRISTMAS SCENE. 

Hy Ckokc.e Doi.i.ar. 

DiI'I'KKent i)co[)le have; differtmt ways of immense wealth, we Iwstcn to say that the 

ei lehniliii}'('iiiislmas. 'I'he vast majority, it is buildings, railways, etc., which he annually 

true, display a laiiienlable lack of originali'y constructs are not life si/,c. They are, in 

in devising means to ci'U.'hrate the festive fact, models of such things, and the tract of 

season; the-v coiUcnt themsedves with the ground liik'ii which Mr. llcrrity ('onstruets 

turkey and pudding, the (’liristinas tree and them is tlic lloor of his own parlour, 

the round games, die mistletoe and the bon 'I'he scene represented in the ]ihotographs 
lions, which have regularly appeared after is a ly[)ical .American village, lying at the foot 

dinner on the 25 th of December for as many of some hills, upon the summits of which, at 

years as our grandfathers can- remember, right and lelt, are a second village and a fort 

liul there arc a few choice spirits wlio arc of the United States army. The villages are 



TMli MDUK(. VILLAGE OF ROSEVILLE. 


tired of the old amusements and desire conneeted by railroad, and the folt is made 
novelty ‘Such a one is Mr. I’. H. llcrrity, of impregnable by a broad streatn, which flows 

1 ) 2 ( 1 , ('. Street, N.tV,, Washington, D.C. We at its base. If the phouos. are c.arefully 

should think that Mr. Herrity’s t'hristmas e.'catuined it will lie seen that no feature of 

hobby is probably unitjue. , Every year he village life is omitted. Even the tufts of 
l.ays cut a tract of uncultivated ground in glass growing by thc"^ roadside and the 
schools, churches, houses, railwa) s, and farm- ubiquitous vagrant dog are therO. 

• ards. Lest the reader should infer that 'The village is called Roseville, and is 

Mr. Herrity is an owner of vast lands and named after Mr. Herrity’s little daughter, 
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Rosi'. 'riu; si'rm: doi.'s not takt's(t long lo 
pivi)arc as might lie- thought. Mr. Hcrrily 
only conminnci''. to wo k n|ton it at thi- 
latter end ot Noveniher, and, giving a few 
hours each i.-vi ning, has it all read' lay 
t hristinas Day. .After all the pieces are 
made the diflicnh work of rtling up 
the sceni.’ is hegtm. 

The hills have lo 
he made and the 
fiilds laid out. 

J’rom start to finish 
the arrangement 
of the scene oecu 
pk'S about thirty 
six hours, skilful 
movements and 
tireless patience 
being essential 
its siRtcess, 

Mr, Hi-rrily has 
quite a reputation 
in his district for 
these laodels. I'ot 
several .(Ihrist- 
Uiases past he has 
made a morsel 
village like the 
one we. have been 
enabled to show. 

He does not copy 
anybody or any¬ 
thing. He mentally 


plans what his next 
year’s exhibit .shall 
III', and sets to 
work ui)on its con¬ 
struction when the 
time comes. He 
makes all the 
models himself, 
from the chtirch- 
sli'epV'. down to 
the sleeper of the 
railroail. .Some of 
the houses have 
takin him three 
years to make ; hut 
he possesses enti¬ 
le .s patience and 
the true artist’s 
love of accuracy. 
No amount of 
pains is too great 
for him lo take, 
and consequently 
his models are re- 
jilcle with all the 
details of the 
scenes they represent. ft is this c.areful 
atlentitm to minute ilelail that tnakes Mr 
Ibarity's model scenes so much athnired 
atid praised by all who see them. He 
intetids to continue in his hobliy, and this 
year. In’ says, he is goitig to make a .scene 
"which will surpass any in this country.” 



fc’iviMj/,1 A NKAKKK VIRW OF rilK MRS! VlU.A'il?. [ I'fuitograith. 
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VIII. -A SNAKE ARTIST. 


Onk of the most remarkable eases of 
natural genius recorded in art annals is that 
of Mr. John \V. 'I’hompson, the keeper of 
the rej)tile-liouse at the Zoological (lardcns, 
Philadeljihia. 

Desjute his humble station in life Mr. 
'J’hom[)son is\ a painter and sculptor of 
ability, and has, moreover, invented what 
is practically a new art. Snakes art.' his 
speciality, and the sfate of perfection to 
which he has brought the art of reptile 
painting is truly wonderful, hirst,he makes 
casts of them and then jtaints in their 
natural colours, getting a result whit:h is 
simply startling in its wonderful accuracy. 

Ills work has attracted general attention, 
and Mr. Thompson has lately been com 
missioned by the Smithsonian Institute to 
execute some casts for the national collec 
lion. 'J'he contract was only awarded after 
cxjx.Tts hatl carefully investigated the subject 
and examined Mr. Thom|).son’s work. Their 
verdict was that no living artist could com¬ 
pare with liim in this special line, and as a 
consequence no one elsi; wa.i considered. 

It is a fact little known that the keeper’s 
room at the Zoo is the studio of one of the 
most remarkable sculptors and painters 
recorded in the art annals of I'cnnsylvania. 

Until the ambitious and art-loving kecircr 
discovered the possibility of allying the two 
arts moulding and painting - in order to 
.secure truthful reproductions of snakes of all 
varieties in characteristic coils and attitudes, 
the only known methods of preservation to 
future generations for study, a record of the 
different s|)ecies of reptiles now existing, but 
ra])idly becoming extinct, was through the 
medium of paintings or by keeping their 
dead bodies in alcohol. 'The di.sadvantages 
of these metliods can readily be seen. A 
painting conveys but a poor idea of the size 
and general shape, while in the case of 
preservation in alcohol no idea of the natural 
colours could be retained, for they fade 
and lose all brilliancy in a very short time. 
Mr. Thomjison’s discoveries have worked a 
practi<^al revolution in this branch of what 
may be .advisedly termed scientific art. 

The fnished prodycts of the keeper-artist 
are sim)>ly startling in their accuracy, and at 
a glance it is practically impossible to dis- 
iingihs!'- the life-like painted casts, coiled and 
poised as if ready to strike, from real reptiles. 

Mr. Thompson’s work has been attracting 
the geneial attention of naturalists and art 


connoisseurs from all over the country, and 
much curiosity has been aroused by the fact 
that a man of such exceptional talent should 
be passing the greater part of his invaluable 
time in discharging the onerous duties of a 
keeper. The story is one of absorbing in¬ 
terest, and the t:arcer, lifc-struggle.s, and 
ambitions of the artist-keeper would make 
a romance worthy of a master of fiction. 

Mr. Thomiison’s den, which is almost as 
interesting as himself, is a small room about 
8 ft. square, opening from the main rcfitile 
hall. This is his studio ; it is here that he 
works, and every O|)eration, from the first 
securing of the cast to its painting and final 
coinpletion, is here performi'd. Everything 
in the little room is characteristic of the 
man and his work. 'The walls are adorned 
with vividly life like casts of snakes and 
reptiles. 'There arc copperhtiads, rattlers, 
a gigantic salamander, frogs, fishes, and 
lizards. In addition to these arc some 
really excellent landscape iiaintings and 
drawings* in black and wliitc, which indi¬ 
cate that Mr. 'Thompson might hava- turned 
his attention to either of these branches 
with every prospect of success. .Sflake.s, how¬ 
ever, arc his speciality, las mania, his life 
work, and at first the visitor to the little room 
is kept in a state bordering on nervous 
dementia, by successive shocks resulting from 
the close jiroximity of life-like figures of 
the most venomous and dangerous reptiles. 
All the snakes are not plaster, however, for 
in several boxes bearing the menacing 
label, “ Poisonous,” arc hundreds of little 
rattlesnakes and copperheads from Sin. to 
loin. long. • 

Mr. 'lironipson was busily engaged in 
jmtling the finishing touches on a beautifully 
marked Arizona rattlesnake, but willingly 
gave some interesting details concerning his 
methods of work and his career. He is a 
man who would attract attention in any 
company - tall, powerfully built, with a finely- 
shaped head, a strong fiice, and a pair of blue 
eyes which fairly kindle when he discusses 
his art. 'The snake.s, which are regarded by 
the average person as about the lowest and 
most forbidding element of,, creation, have 
no repulsion for Mr. 'lliompson, who 
studies their literature with avidity, and by 
reason of his constant association with them 
for twenty years has come to be, considered 
an authority on everything frertaining to 
snakes and snake-life. “ In my opinion,” he 
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said, “ a snake is the most remarkable of 
all the many manifestStions of the wonderful 
powers of Nature. Look at its construc¬ 
tion—what a model of light, sinewy strength, 
perfectly adapted to the mode of life. 
Many varieties have little peculiarities 
adajiled to tueir varying physical charac¬ 
teristics. I'or instance, the rattlesnake, 
being somevvhat slow in its niovement.s, is 
provided with the rattle, the warning sound 
of which prew :its other animals from stepping 
on it. Water snakes have in the nostrils a 
sort of valve whicli absolutely prevents the 


but simply use the proper precautions and 
lake a good live specimen from one of the 
cases.” 

When asked if this hazardous operation 
was not attended with some danger, he 
laughed and said, “ V'es, to the novice, but 
1 am so familiar with them that 1 incur 
comparatively little risk. It is work requiring 
great care, however, and a miscalculation 
may mean a dangerous bite, or jipssibly the 
death of a valuable siiecimen. 

“ The first step is to secure the snake. 
My assistant makes a slip-knot with a piece 


taking of water 
into the lung.s. 

In my twenty 
years of practical 
e.xperienee with 
sei|)euts I have 
again and again 
been filled with 
wonder at the 
ingenuity with 
which Nature has 
equipped them.” 

Mr. Thompson 
then rleseribed 
his method of 
casting a n d 
painting. * 

“ The gri'atesl 
jiart of my east 
ing is done from 
dearl snakes, 
which is a com 
jiaratii'cly simple 
operation, but in 
t#any instal^ces I 
find it necessary 
to use live ones, 
and, as can be 
imagined, this is 
a task of no small 
• difficulty. The-s 
occasional neces- I'm- J- 'r. -iHoMes'iN isakinu a o.avikk CAsr OK A .sNAKi-:. 



of strong twine, 
attaches it to a 
long pole, and 
o| ening the e.age 
))laces it over the 
snake’s head. 
The struggling, 
squirming snake, 
wild willi lear and 
anger, is lifted 
out, and when it 
hajipens to he of 
the venomous 
variety there are 
several exciting 
moments liefore 
he is finally con¬ 
quered. 1 then 
lake him into 
my private room 
a n <1 h old a 
s])onge, satu¬ 
rated with chlo- 
rotorni, to his 
nostrils. In a 
short time he is 
t e m p o r a r i 1 y 
d cad t o the 
world, anil the 
cast is made 
with all possible 
expedition. Quills 


sity of easting^ I'nm a are placed in the 

from live snakes 


{iroceevis Irom two causes. In the first 
place the 'haracteristic colours and mark¬ 
ings o:' some sifakes arc very delicate, 
and fade *vilhiii a few hours after death. 
.\s a result, in painting the cast, it is 
almost imnossibl^ to reproduce the colours 
as they were in life. By using a live snake 
of course I can study the living model. 'I'iie 
second reason is the’fact that I often receive 
orders foi a particular kind of snake, and as 
we have a great many varieties' here, I do 
not go to the trouble of trying to buy one. 


stiakeship can breathe, and the mixed plaster 
of I’aris is poured all over him. After the 
plaster has had time to harden the snake, 
vvliii.h was gre.ased in advance, to fiicilitate 
its removal, is carefully pulled out Trom the 
cast, and, after reviving^ is returned to its 
cage, usually none the worse for its novel 
experience. I’he uisiilc*ot the cast is now' 
flushed out with soapy water, the grease of 
which fills up the iiorcs and prevents stick¬ 
ing. The plaster is then -poured in, and the 
cast remains undisturbed for twenty - four 
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hours in onhtr to iiisuro perfect hardening. 
'1 he next sle|> is th(; eliipping away of 
tlic outer sliell, which has to he done with 
extreme care, le.st tile delicate outline of the 
impressioiied (ilasler snake be irretrievably 
ruined. I’articiilarly is this true of the head 
and eyes, which 1 always leave till last. 
When all the shell is chi|)ped away an exa< t 


“ The painting is very .‘edious, and 1 usually 
spend fully a motith on each sfiecinien. I 
place a live sntike in a glass box beside me 
and carefully study its coloitrs as 1 W’ork. 
hiach scale receives separate treatment, and 
the head is usually a labt'nr of several days. 
To produce the glassy shade of the eyeball 
thn-e colours arc plaiaal on top of each 



reproduction of the snake, dowai to the finest 
tlctails, has been .sctaired,and all that remains 
to be done is the painting in the original 
colours. 

“It is this jiainting which is really the 
crncittl fealtirc of the entire operation, and 
the one which determines the success or 
failure of the effort. for many years 1 
found it im|X)s.sible to sectirc the exact 
shades 1 desired. My eolours, though fttirly 
good imitations, always .sr eiued to me too 
shiny. Oil colours always showerl too bright, 
and 1 did not seem able to get the exact 
shades necessary to a perfect illusion. After 
six years of ex[)erimenting with various.paints 
and chcanicals at last 1 struck the desired 
combination, and I can now |)roduce with 
absolute accuracy any shade of colour known 
to -snakedorn, and with such fidelity to Nature 
as to deceive even the expert. The brilliant 
colours are coniirafatively pasy, the most 
troublesome ones being the quiet shades, 
f sirccially the delitaite touch of colour which 
appears at the edge of every scale, as a result 
of the under part of the scale being white. 


other, and the result is usuallv a good 
ap[iroxiuiation to the original. 

“Thi.s, of course, is the only way to really 
pre.serve to future generalioirs atry idea of tin; 
snakes of to day. .\s I stated to the authori 
ties of the Smithsonian Institute during my 
recent visit there, sitakes kept in alcoh'ol 
.soon lose ;dl relation to thr: original, and 
become mere colourless, shapidess masses. 
I was shown si veral specimens of the work 
by authorities at the Smith.soirian Institute. 
.Anrong them wars this small, brown cast of a 
copperhead. It was painted by a wiT known 
artist, but, as I rmuarked to them, it looks 
no more like a copperlurad than J do. It is 
not the propiT colour, and'no oni- c:ver saw a 
copperhead with a sticky, shiny coat like this. 
I showed them some of my work, ex[)lained 
my theory of colours, and demonstrated to 
them where they failed, and as a result was 
given the contract of repainting this and 
several other specimens, and also of executing 
some new casts for them. ‘ 

“I always had a great love of art, and, 
even as a child, used to paint and draw the 
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pictures from the nitiga/^int's. T was not, 
however, one of thosi- fortunate' mortals who 
have only to express the wish in euder to 
have it gratilieel. ] wished to studv painting, 
hut 1 had no wealthy parents to edue ate me', 
•SO I was rekie:tantly eoiiipelleel to fore'go my 
ambitiem. 

“1 was beirn at (irex-nport, I.ong Islanel, 
and wenke'el at varimis place s in my native' 
town tintil the- (ienlennial aitracteel nu- tei 
I’hilatlelphi,., anel ] have lived here' e'ver 
since. 'J'he subject of snakes had alwavs 
heeel a great fascination. feir me, and when 
twe-nty ye'ars ago I visited the /oo few the- 
first time' i elexe'lope'e.l sue h an inte'ivst in the- 
snake' heeiise that 1 a))plie'd for anel se'e iire el 
the- iKisiliein eif ke-eper, anel have- held it e-ver 
sinee-. 

“ My leeve leer art was neet eh'.iel, heewe ver, 
ami 1 Used lee wate h tile' painte-rs wbee eamet 
he re lee ske-lch the' snake s with he-arlbre'aking 
reigrels that I, leeee, eeeuld met have: the ee|e|eeei 
tunily lee elee this ceenge'iiial weerk. hinallv, 
the le'e'ling leee'eime- see sireeng with me' that I 
e-eeulel neet sU|eieve'S> it, ;uiel leeeiile'e'll Ve-ters 
ago, eeut eel my se'aniN' r<"">mee'S, 1 raise-el 
e-neeugh tee steerl ted sluelie.'S. .''iiee'e tleat time- 
1 ha'.e had the- aelvaniage eel the- Inilieen eel 
se-ve-ral We'll kiKewii artists. 1 hael re'e eieeel 
some' jeraise* for niv pie tures, neelably a laneh 
scape', which ween many faxeeierable- e-eemme-nts 
at the' .'iienual e-xhibilieen. but I seeeen elis 
e eeee'ie'el ihtil my teal feerte', my spee i.elity. was 
in the fielel whie-h 1 hael ereale el, the- casting 
anel painting eel' snake-s, aieel it i-. lee this 
branch Ih.'lt 1 have eleeeele el the gre ate st pait 
111 mv life. 

“] be'lie've 1 have maele easts of e-verv 
*kneiwn vUrii'ty, inehieling a gigantie' pythein 
over i6h. long, rattlesnakes, coliras, i'o|)|ier 
IH'aels, moee'asins, |iine snakes, ineligei bkie k 
snake-s, aeleleis, harlee|uin salamanilem, 
li/arels, frogs, and even an alligtitor. 

“Some-times the results have been so lile' 
like: that they have- even Irighte-ned myse ll. 
1 ri'ini'inbe r e's|ieeially the: east eel a Floriela 
diamond rattler. 1 betel linishi'el it anel was 
showing it to two Irie-nels, anel in iirile-r tee ge:t 
the-: full effect removeil it from its ace eislomeel 
pl'tce tend [nit itjm a soap-bo.x which slneeil 
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ne:ar the iloor. hingrossed in other duties I 
hael gone- away, forgetting all about the .snake, 
anel left it stamling whe re it was. Tl wa.s 
a ]iartieularly life-like: speteimeti, anei was 
poisetl as if abeeiit to strike-. I'inlering the 
rieom siiililenlv, there, ley the- ilim liitling twi¬ 
light, 1 behelei what at fust thiiHgl)! I took 
to be a gigantic rattler, coiled and re-aely to 
s|iring at me. I jumpeil aliiuil thiee- lect, 
anil in spile of long e.\perien(«iwwith reptiles 
was for the instant paralyzed with fear. .An 
exe'ited ralllesnake- is a ticklish I'uslomer for 
anyboi.lv to handle. *md I was altaiel to 
mine, knowing ih.il in my little room I 
shoulil h.ivi- hut a sm.ill ehanee i-ef escape. 
Mv nalin-al thought had lee-en that somi- of 
the big le-llows h.iil escape'' Iriim their e'ages, 
ami 1 belii've that 1 stood there miiliiinless 
for fully Ihri-i- miiuites before I ri'ealle:il that 
the- cause ill my Iright was only my poor 
harmle ss plaster east. iMany of my visitors 
and Irii-nils hav'- had almost the same 
expe-rieiiee, and my eiisls have been the 
cause Ilf many laughable iici'urri:nei's. 

'■ While the art of snake re]iroihietion and 
evi-rylhing having fbe slightest eiinneetion 
with reptiles is highly disl.asti'hil to m.iny 
peopl'-, 1 l.ieliei'e that as mere matter of 
seienlilii' reeord, il lot nothing else, some 
effort should be maele- to preserve reproduc¬ 
tions of every living s|eee-ii'S. 1 have long 
been working on a plan looking to this end, 
and which 1 shall eientnally presi.-nt to the 
national authorities. My idea woitlil not 
ni-ee-ssitali- any gre-al outlay, and in years to 
I onii: would eoniprisi- *i eolli-i lton which 
would be simply prieeles.s. M\ plans inviilve 
the eive-tiein of a muse.'Utn devoted exehisit ely 
tee'.nakes. 1 li re every known variety could 
lee shown lull-sized, in their natural colours 
and exact living eonilitioiis. Sueh a eollec- 
ttein eoulel be eollaleil lor a eompar.atively 
small sutii, would be ol great educational 
aibantage, an invahtabli: aid lo'stuilents, and 
would insure the lasling jiresi-nalion of the 
reptiles, evr-ti after they ceased to exist in 
their living slate. It seetus erimitially negli¬ 
gent to miss this opportunity of doing a 
priceless si'iA'U'e to ourselves and to luture 
generations.’' 
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A Fairy 'I'ai.r ihk ('iiii urI'a\ 

i!v (jiAKI.RS Smiih (.'iii.mnam. 

,sli,jr|) cloud-ccnuM, .she took to kisliiii^ llu ni 
lioth cruelly, willi llie rr'siilt that liolh li ll, 
ami one d;tniaj;eil Itis le^rs :md the other iii.-' 
wit ins. 

Nohody call fully dcserihe an ualy and 
wicked rairy’.s rage, so I can only say that nO 
rage could he greater than (iruinstella’.s, 
which, if that were jio.ssihU', hecaiiie gretiter 
still when, on arriring at the pakice, she 
found that her detested rival had already 
been three minutes and a half with the 
(,)ueett, and had etidowed the baby I’rinee 
with good looks, kind-heartedttess, and a 
clever mind. 

“ \’ou've not left miirh for tne to give 
him,” she .said, with an evil smile; “but 111 
give him somclhin;^." 

“What will you give 111)^ son ?” asked the 
Queen, utieasily. 

“ .Something that will serve to amuse him 

.whicth Teiidrilki's gifts are not likely to 

do.” 

.■\nd as she spoke she opened the I’rinee’s 
tiny right hand atid put !x little black spider 
into it. ‘ 

’I’he Queen uttered a cry of alarm and 
the lairy 1'endrilla turned pale ; and that 


-yy 

C.VNNtt'r tell how long ;tgo 
it was I can only say with 
eertaintv tluit it was loitg 
before almanars were invented 
or thought ol by anybody 
when there lived a fairy natued 
(jruiTislella, who was never so h;i[)[)y as when 
she was doing harm to someliody. 

Now, before King Scoribon was born, one 
of the best friends of his mother, (Uieen 
Dulcetta, wti!;, the fairy 'I'endrilla, of whose 
company slu' was very lond, not only because 
it was so pleasant to ber, but becaitse it 
presented so gretit a I'ontnist to that of 
Cirumstella, who always contrived tri make 
her visits disagrecafile. 

,\t the time when the Queen’s littk- soti 
- afterwards King Scoribon - - was hbrn 
(Irumstelki was biding her time to do her 
an ill turti, iti revenge for her liking of 
'rendrilki. u 

With whirlwind speed she set off for the 
jralace, in order to get there belore I'etidrilla. 
'riie pair of griffins that were drawing her 
carriage at a breakneck pace throitgh the 
air were not going fast enough for her im¬ 
patience, and, just as they were turning a 
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dcliglued (Irumsiflla, who left tlie palace 
laughing so hoislerously as to frighten a 
peacock who was sfin-atling his tail on the 
roof of the palace. So that he fell into the 
courtyard below in a swoon, which will 
convey an idea of how shocking her laughter 
must have been to hi:ar. 

When the Prince grew up and became the 
King be had a daughter, about whom the 
fairit^s do not seem to have troubled tiieni- 
selvi's one way or another. Slu’ was called 
Vivanne, and was as g(.)od as she was 
beautiful, and that was as beautihil as a 
Princess could be. t)f course, when she 
grew old enough to marry there were many 
voting Princes who wtmled to marry her; 
but she only c.iri'd for one oi them. Prince 
Persevvere, who was ready to do everything 
that a Prince could tio to win her. Put the 
King, her lather, threw obstacles in his wav. 

King Si-oribt.m had jietailiar notions and 
did p<'culiar things. One ol his p<'culiarilies 
was a liking for spiders, lie h.ad a wing of 


the Royal ])alace litttal up as ;i museum, in 
which were specimens of spiders, collected 
trout every part of the world ; while adjoining 
it he had thousands of living spiders, whom 
it was his pleasure to feed ami admire. 

I’eople thought this was nu-rely a (jueer 
whim of his, not knowing thiil it was no 
whim ;il all, but the spiteful work ol 
(irtimslella. who, being a lairy, had foreseen 
that the King would never he I1:tppy so long 
as he had the itU-a that then' was still one 
spider Wiinling to complete his collection, 
ami that idea she hatf taken cant to instil 
into his mind bv conveying to him a reliort 
that there was, hidden in some dim recess, 
in some n.'inoli- part ol the globe, a spiditr 
diflering from eviry othei iir the woiiil. 

The King was constantly Ihinkittg of how 
he eoiild get possc ssiott of the coveted iit.scct, 
to which he kmw' the tiatue of Critcilix- 
spider hatl iK-eti giveti, owing to its being 
tiiarkeil with a snow while cross upon its 
ebony black back. lie offered tetti])liitg 
rewards for it, 
and advetiturous 
travellers had 
gone to the tnost 
likely ;utd iiiosl 
unlikely places in 
thewotid in search 
of it, but without 
siiti'ess. iMore 
than once he had 
evett thought of 
goiitg hitti.self in 
(|uest of it, but 
htid beeti dtkerred 
froiti carrying out 
his |iuti)ose by 
cotisidetalions of 
.Slate. At liist, 
jtisl as he was on 
the poitti of alsimlyning hope, a 
iii'W atid [irotriisiitg ideii eittered 
his titittd: what it he tried the 
effect of a promised reward?- - 
making it, this time, the hand of 
the Princess X’ivanne. If tiuil 
failed to bring him the ('rucifrx- 
spider, the <|uesl was hopeless. 

tin this pi,')j<s:t being an¬ 
nounced to her by a'grim old 
lady-in waitii^ the heart of the 
Prim'ess became very hirttvy in 
fieed and her beaiitilul, soft eyes 
verv red with weeping. Prince 
Persevvere said all he could think 
of tf) cheer her, and at last 
succeeded in making h<;r believe 
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that, if (lilt ('nii ifix-sindttr was aiiywhcrt; to 
1)0 foiiiirt, he would find it and conic hack 
with it in triuin|)h. 

Wlien one does not know wlierc one is 
going it does not mutter in what direction 
one tiniis one's sleps. 'I'lie I’rinccss kept 
hack lier tears, so that he might not go awav 
tliinking that she was less hopel'ul I'or his 
success than he said he was, and gave him a 
pretty gold l.leket as a love toketi tor hitii to 
wear tiest iiis I'leart and to kiss when his 
spirits needeil liieminp. It was a gilt from 
her mother, and cofitained the wing of a 
heautilnl beetle called a seaiab, on which 
were ei-rtain letters of a SenleneP written in 
some tmknown language a charm, peihaps ; 
neither the I'riiKX-ss nor her mother knew 
their nu-aning. 

The I’rinee often drew forth this token ol' 
the I'rmeess's low and kissed it fondly 
though he did this so 
often, it chanced that 
he newir diseorered 
the lockets eonlenis 
until one evening when 
he was resting in the 
shade ot a giant oak 
tree. Just as in- was 
raising the locket to 
his lips a big scarab 
flew blindly up against 
it and nearly knocked 
it out ot his hand, lall- 
ing half stunned at the 
Trince's feet. 

“W'h)' don't you 
mind wliere \im’re 


hit 


denly said, catching sight of the locket which 
was hanging ojicn upon the gold chain by 
which it hung abotit the J’rince’s neck ; “ I 
had to do it ! ” 

“ What (k) you mean by ‘ had to do it ’ ? ” 
tisked the Trince, in it pti/./led tone. 

“ What don't you know what’s in.sidt; 
your locket ? '’ asked the scarab, in astonish¬ 
ment. 

Then, for the lirst time, the Ihince became 
aware ol its contents, hut without drawing 
any i-nlighteniuenl from the disi'OviTy ; for, 
of I’ourse, he r-otild make nothing of the 
nnslerious letters on the scarab's wing, 
though he felt sure they meant something-— 
something of importance, he cotihl not help 
thinking. 

“ I see you can't make out what you are 
looking at,'’ said the scarab. “ Well, as one 
good turn (leserves another. 1 11 riail it for 
you. It says: ‘This is to 
couimaiul every scarab in 
the uniyerse to go to the 
assisianee ol anv jHissessor 
of tliis ehaim who has lost 
his wav^.uid to dirr-ci him 
to wherrwi-r he wants to 
go. .'signeil, .'srar.d) 1., 
King of .Si arabia.’ 1 need 
not ask whether fe// have 


/ 


going 


said the 


I’rince. 

“ \\ hy don't you, 
if you come to that 
retorted the scarab, in 
a tiny, humming voice, 
while struggling to get 
u()on its legs, lor it 
had fallen on its back. 

“ Fill not going 
I’m resting,” said the 
I’rince. 

“ Well, we won’t bandy words over it now' 
it’s done,” said the scarab : “ only you might 
lend me a'hand to get on my fis-t, will you, 
after having knocked me over, and if it won’t 
trouble you too niticli ? ” 

“ 1 shouldn’t mind if it did,” replied the 
Prince, stooping and setting 'the bright little 
beetle on his hairy legs again. 

‘.'Thanks,” said the scarab, “for it was 
tny f.uilt, after all. No, it wasn’t ! ” it .sud¬ 
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lost votir w;tv, becausi’ yoli wotildn’t lie here 
if you hadn't." 

“ Why not here .'is well as anywhere else?’’ 
t[uericd Ific I’rince: “as J was nor going 
anywhere in particular, it was just as likely 
I should come in this direction as that 1 
should have gone in anoKier.” 

“ Which ever w'ay yon wcnti it would be 
with an obji'Ct, 1 stipptisc ? ” argued the 
scarab. 
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“My object is to, find a siiiiicr," rejilicd 
the Prince. 

“Well, you need not walk your legs off 
doing thai tliere's any number of the ugly 
brutes about you-one halfway u|) your left 
anil at this iviomeiU," said the scarab. 

“ liul the one 1 want to find differs from 
all the re,sl,'’lhe I’rinee 
said : “ it is as black as 
jet, and is marked wiih 
a white ero.ss on its 
back. Do you ha|iiien 
ever to have si en such 
a one ? ” 

“ N'ever," replied the 
setirab, ‘’and I think 1 
ha\e prieil into e.\eiy 
hole and i orner in this 
cotinlrv : but 1 can give 
yoti a hint : you are 
initeh more likely to 
iH-ai Ileus o( the brute 
\^ou want in Spuit ii.i,” 

"Can voti din • ; im- 
the uav there?' asked 
the I'rinee, e.igerlv. 

"No, / i .lilt, fait 1 

know a eeiilipeile who 
mav be able to ; he's a 
great traveller ■ that's 
whv he has so mam' 
leel, ’ repin'd the se.irab. 

“ ( ome on, and I’ll 
introduce voii to him." 

'I'he Prince ih.inked 
and followed his guide 
by a /.ig zag palh. 
idappily the centipede 
wtis at home, and 
received his visitors 
cifilly, though. a.s a rule, 
he is not partial to the 
com|iaiiv ol strangers. 

“Look here, Cent i !’' 

.said the scarab, famil 
iurly, “ this friend of 
mine wants you 'o put 
him on the road to 
Spideria can you do it 
to oblige, lilt- ? ” • 

"He won't like it 
when he get.s there if 
gested the cetitil^tde. 

“ ['ll take my chanci 
bravely. 



ever does," siig 
stiid the Prince, 


“ 'I'hat’s easily said, but how are yoti going 
to take it^" olijecU'd the eentipi-de ; 
“there’s only one eonveyaru'e the ship 
tha' goe.s without wind or sail —.'tnd you 11 


nerer get on botird that. I only got on 
board by aeeident, through being laid up 

with ;i blister on one of my feel, in a craek in 

one of the timbers of which dial ship is built.’’ 

“t)nly tell me where to find it, " begged 
the Prinee. 

" C.'.i.n’t," said th.e eentipede, “ because the 
owner, when he isn’t 

using il, hides it where 
nobody birtdiim.self can 
find it. Hut 1 tell you 
what 1 can do • I'll 
iiiR'oduee you to his 

brother, and /a' may be 
able to help you." 

'I'lu' Prinee, taking 

heart, avished thanks 

on his new Irieiid, and 
the three set off lo find 
the hrolhel ol the owner 
of die shi]) dial went 
wilhoul w iml or sail; bill 
when they got lo hi.S 
house, whieh was at the 
enlrani'e lo a deep iind 
dark ravine, it was, iin 
lorliinalelv, lo Iind that 
he was oiil, and iioboilv 
al home to lell lllelii 
how soon he was ex 
peeled to reliirn. 

" W e ean'l do any 
moie for you," said both 
the scarab iind the eeiiti- 
|iede ; “ .s I i I 1, you 
imedn't give it up, you 
know you ran hang 
about here dll he turns 
lip. So, good evening, 
and good hii k lo you..’ 

On being lell to his 
own di.'viees the Prinee 
thotight that the best 
he could do lo’kill time was 
to explore the ravini: near 
which his two obliging little 
friends had lelt liim. He: 
found it ahiiosi choked with 
tangled lilishes and weeds, 

' but thioiigh these he loreed 
his wa\, iiiged. 111 ' could not 
tell why, by a wish to see 'what the 
farther end ol il w;is ^like, and loiiiid it 
closed by a high wall of rock in_ whieh 
thi-re; were a number of wide fissures. 
Thai w'iis iill thiit met his eyes, and he 
Wits just .going lo retrace his steps, thinking 
that his exploration w .s not worth .the 
trouble il had cost him to make il, when 
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tlic .sduiid of .'i faint voice reached his ears, 
calling lor help. 

'ruining instantly in the direction from 
which the appeal l anie he liehcki, woven in 
one of the largest openings in the rocky 
wall, a gigantic spider's web, the central part 
of which retreated, in the form of a huge 
funnel, iitto the heart of the rock. Ivicii 
thread of the web was of the thickness of 
bale-i.'ord, ar.ti the whole web was big enough 
and strong enough to have served for a 
fishing-nel for the ca|)ture of sharks, sword 
fishes, octopuses, or, ihdeed, any monsters that 
swim. lUit what most shocked the I’rince 
was to discover, bound and nttcVly helpless 
on one side of the wel), a little, grey bearded 
man, who bail evidently l)een caught in its 
meshes. 

Without hesitating for a moment, the 
J’rince drew his sword and tore his way 
through the thorny bushes to rehsise the 
unfortun.ate ]irisoner; liut before he could 
•Strike a blow at the web an enormous spider 


of the tarantula species .darted forward from 
its concealment in the rock and threw 
out one of its horrible clawed le-gs and 
endeavoured to seize him. Enormous in 
size the bulk of its dusky Itrown and 
speckled body was equal to ib.at of a full- 
grown man -it was lerrillc in ajipearanee. 
In its dreadful bead bla/.ed two great red 
eyes. Its eight legs were nearly all toft, 
in length and coated with bristles, eticb as 
long and as sbarii as the (piill of a poreii- 
piiie ; and every leg was armed with a claw 
bigger and sltarper than that ol an eagle. 

Jnstinetively the 1‘rinee sprang liaek out 
of the monster’s reaeli, at the same time 
striking off a great (lortion of the ontstretebeil 
limb with Ills keen sword, causing tin- 
hideous insect to utter a hiss of pain and 
rage so loud and shrill as to be almost a 
sereani. 'fhe I'riiiee felt faint with loathing, 
bnt his own danger and the sight of the pool 
man imprisoned in the meshes of the 
monster’s wel) nerved him, and he all.ieked 
the creature with all his might, anil, after a 
long and sickening encounter, snci-eeded in 












hewing it to pieces and re]easing its terrilied 
|)risonei' who owed his life to the tact that 
the monster had o\er-gorged himself earli. ; 
in the day having hreaklasled off a hare and 
a rabhit, and dim-d off a goat and a brace of 
eaglets : bis human jaei 
he was keeping tor Ids 
Slipper. 

\Varm were the little 
man's espressions of grati 
tilde for his release, and 
great was his salisfaciion 
■ds on learning Irom the 

^ . I’rince that it might be 
in his jiower to aid liim 
in the (luest he wtis 
making. While he and 

'll his brave preserver were 

supping he .said : 

“1 know til at my 
\\ brother has the shi]) that 

'f \\ goes without wind or sail ; 

hut unfortunafely he and 
*, ' I are not such friends 

y as brothers shoujd be.” 

\T- " .\nd you bine never 

1 (i.Mii-AR seen bis ship?” asked the 
\ I’rince. f 

“ Never,” answered the 
little man, “ nor liavi,. 1 
t''' ever had the least idea 

'' where he hides it. But 


I can direct you to his 
house, though I dare not 


HCS MIGHT.” 
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venture; there, and jvu may bi; able to learn great a traveller as yourself, ' said the I’rince, 

from him—if you find him at home—more politely. 

than 1 have sueeerded in learning. ’ “ tt'ho lold you that 1 am a great 

(juided by the little grey man, the Prince traveller?" asked the man he was adiire.ssing, 
lost no time in going to the house of the shar|ily. 

owner of the shi]i that nobody iK’sider. “Can you imagine that, after visiting so 
himself appeared e\er to have seen. many eomitries as ' ou h.ne visited, \'ou iiare 

I he mysterious Uaveller s house w.is built lett no reputation behind you ? " asked the 

upon the sea shore, in a desolate part ol the I’rinee, ,a little artiully. 

country, where no one would think ol going. the la.ee of the man on ^ke doorstep 

No sign ol llie neighlKnirhood ol any sea- deeidedlv brighteiiid under the inlluenec o( 

going yes.sel, large or small, was visible. this well timed piece ol llatterv. 

The Prince’s heart sank as he look notice of “ Have ivw been in <nany countries? " he 
this ; but he knocked at the liouse iloor, asked 

which was (.)|H'ned alter awhile by a man “Not manv,’ re|.ilied the Prince, adding; 
whom he tiad no difficulty in at onci.- recog “'I'he laet i.s, 1 am rather pi i iiliar in my 

t.i tes, (If course, 
•IS a Prince on his 
travels, I can go 
.mywhere' wdiere 
all other Princes 
go when thev want 
to .see the Wodd, 
hut that does not 
s.ilisly me, / want 
to go to places 
w here o1 h e r 
Princes ha v e 
neverbeen places 
I'lW only know of, 
and you onl\ can reach. 
.\m I not right ? ’’ 

"Well,” said the owner 
of the ship that went with¬ 
out wind or sail, “ 1 won't 
s,iv 1 haven’t bi.-en to some 
out ol ihc-way places in riiy 
lime. Pint (.ome in, and 
when I've heard your 
plan.s, ]ierha|)s I may be 
able to give you a hint or 
two.’’ 

I'he Prince foiitid the 
inside of the traveller’s 
house filled with curios 
brought from distant 
countries, and all (>f strange 
eh.iraeter. 

“ W hat I sliould like to 
know,’ said his l.osl, as 
nising as,* the hrolher of his little grey soen as they were seated, “is this: Who 
friend. advised you to come to m. ?" * 

“Who are you, and what do you want ?’’ “Oh !’ re|)lied the Piini e, “a man in my 
asked the mail who stood in tiie d(.)orw-av, position h:.is only loo many advisersm at the 

gruffly and suspieionsly, at onee. moment, 1 don t rememher how I lirst eame 

“My name i.s Priiicc* Persevwere. I am on to hear about your travels. I’y the way, he 
my travels, apd led sure 1 could not apply to went 011, “an idea oceurs to me: have vou 

anyone more aide to giv e me some inloriiia evi'r seen anything like th ^r ami he shovyed 

tion of which I stand in need than to so him the scarab’s wing inclosed in his locket, 
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and rcpi.'attil llit: translation of tho lottors 
upon il Ilf hail Ifarnod from his friftul, tlie 
obliging liltif scarab. 

“ il'licrc did you pick that up - you've 
never licfii to Scarabia, 1 suppose?" said 
the traveller. 

“ it was a ))resent to me,” the Prince said, 
adding: “Do you know the way there if I 
should want to go to Scandiia ? ” 

“No, 1 don't know the way, hut I could 
find it all the .same,” the rny.stcriotts traveller 
replii’d, in a lone so curious as almost to 
startle the Prince, ■ who tried in vain to 
explain it to himself. 

“J!ut even if I .should limey going to 
Scarabia,” the Prince went on, “ there is 
another jilace 1 want to go to first of all. 
Have you c\ er been to Spideritt ? " 

“ Yes, I've been there," said the trawller, 
and, as he spoke, the Prince thought 
• though he could not feel sure it was not 
merely fancy on his part—he .saw a slight 
shudtler pass through his ho.st's sturdy frame. 
“ \’es, I’ve been there, atid that's more than 
anybody else can say, 1 sMfipo.se - and 1 
don't fancy there’s a (pieei'er ]>lace on the 
face of the earth for anybody to go to ! 'I'he 
King of it is a spider, the (tueeii of il is a 
spider, and all their subjects are spiilcrs, and 
ugly ones, tool But the odilest thing of a 11 
there is that the King - though, at first sight, 
he looks like all the rest is very much un 
like any of the others, and that's why he is 
their King ! " 

“ 1 know,” cried the Prince, eagerly ; “ he 
bears a mark a wonderfully distinguishing 
mark on his jet • black back — a white 
cross ! ■’ 

“I mitsl, at .some time, have let that 
out in my sleep,” muttered the my.sterious 
traveller, hoarsely. ‘MN'ell,’’ he said, “that's 
the truth, however re// catue to know it.” 

“ Bravo ''' exclaimed the Prince, exultingly. 
“ Pve set my'heart on making the acipiaint- 
ance of that Kitig ! Take me to him, and 
I’ll make your fortune ! ’’ 

“ I've iiiiide one already,” replied his 
mysterious host. 

“ What will tempt you to lake tiie to 
.Sjiideria ? ’’ 

“Nothing that 1 can think of.” 

“Let the hell) >'“1' idea,” said the 

Prince. “ I have offered you a second 
fortune for thi' service 1 .ask of you ; suppose 
I now tell you that refusal will certainly 
cost volt your life ? ” 

“ ^Vhat do you want to get at that King 
for? ” 

“ To capture him and bring him away.” 


'J’he mysterious traveller reflected for a 
time and then ri:plied, speaking as much to 
himself as to the J’rince : 

“It would be amusing to carry off their 
King, the poisonous little beasts !—for they’d 
nevrr be able (o find another with the right 
mark on his liaek ; and then they'd break 
out into rebellion and perhaps kill each 
other, which I suppose nobody would much 
mind their doing.” 

“ Are you making uj) your mind?” a.sked 
the Prince. 

" 1 was, a minute ago, hut I’ve got through 
the work now. I’ll take you under to 
.Spideria." 

“ You mean over the sea to S|)ideria ? ' 

“No, I don’t,’’ tin- mysterious shipowner 
replied, with a short, diy l.augh ; " btit I've 
first got to make a bargtiin with you. Before 
we go any farther, will you ])le(lgc tuc vonr 
word as a Prince that, if I lake you tliere 
and bring you hack, yoti will not tell anybody 
hi.)W' you g(.)t there and got hack ?” 

“ ^’ou have my piomise, ' eriid the Prince, 
jovotisly. “ hen I'.in we start ? ’’ 

“Now, if you likrx" re[)licd the tnysti'rious 
travelIc'i', rising. 

“ I’m ready ’cried the Princi-, exultatilly, 
springing tt/ his feel, at the same lime p'lessing 
his locket to his lips and tovering it with 
fervid kisses. 

“.Stay a moment. Prim e, there is a little 
piece of (ereinonial you will have to go 
through before learinglhe house: you must 
let me blindfold you.” 

“Do il, only mttke haste tibotit it,’’ crietl 
the Prince. 

The tiiysterious trayellcr made so mue,h 
haste about il that when the Prince, at his 
suggestion, removed the liandage which had 
been tied o\ er his eyes, he lound himself- in 
the well-fufnLshed cabin of the ship that went 
without wind or .sail, and was further sensible 
of being carried through water at an iiual ” 
culably rapid rate. 

Before he bad (luile got over his first feel¬ 
ing of surprise, another took possession ol 
him : the c.abin, which httd been fairly well 
lighted, suddenly became iiilch dark. 

“ What does this darkrwss mean ? ” asked 
the Prince. 

“ That we are under the island : we shall 
be under the middle of it presently.” 

“ What island ? ” 

“The otie you want to visit-Spideria. 
Here we are.” «■ 

As he spoke, the light returned to the cabin 
and the .ship evidently came to a standstill. 

“ Til trouble you to let me put that 




bandage over eyfe' again,” the 
mysterious traveUer, then we’U lan(^: 

Of course, the Prince made no objection 
to that, and when, at the end of a few 
minutes, he was jjcrmilted to take off the 
bandage and look about him, he was as¬ 
tonished to find himself on the upper ground 
of an island so tiny that in five minutes he 
could have walked over the edge of it in any 
direction. • 

“ Now,” .Said his mysterious guide, “ do 
what yon want 
to do without 
losing a moment, 
if yon value your 
life.” 

“ W h y, what 
dangers are 
there?” asked 
the Prince. 

“ Millions! — 
and all with raging 
appetites!” re¬ 
plied the myste 
lions traveller. 

“I-ook out! 
they are coming* 
at you already ! ” 

Then the Prince 
saw t h a t* t h e 
whole ground was 
alive with myriads 
Ol spiders of all 
sorts and sizes, 
and shuddered at 
the tliought of 
being covered 
iind bitten to death by tlie greedy hosts. 

“Where is their King likely to be?” he 
cried, in terror. 

•“In the very middle of them! Make 
haste I Tramiile on ’em—crush ’em. (!omc 
on, this way I ” shouted his guide. 

It was a fearful trial of the Prince’s courage, 
but he was determined to capture the CrUeifi.x- 
spider if human energy could do it. His 
mysterious companion aided him manfully 
in battling with tlie swarming insects that 
opposed tj\em at every step. 

At Jasi^, they ewne u|)on a ram[)art formed 
of millions of dhe niost ferocious spiders in 
the world, and Ixiliind it they caught sight of 
the King, distinguished from all his defenders 
by the glittering: white cross upon his back. 


The Prince, heedless of the petil'he ivi^ 
sprang over, the living w«H of venomot^: 
insects, and in an instaiit had his ’^0^. 
securely impriiiOned in a golden box 
he . had brought with him for the puijpiicMli|'" 
Then he fainted, and when he recover^/ 
his sen.ses it was to find himself back jiii 
house of the mysterious owner of the shi^, 
that went without wind or sail, who refused^ 
all offers of reward for his serviepj, and Urg^;;; 
him to get hack to Court without delay. ' : /i 
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When he presented the Crucifi.v-spider to y 
the King the monarch almost danced with 
joy, and made no further objection to thO ■ 
I'rincc’s marriage with his daughter, whom bfe . j 
thus made the happiest Princess in the world.;; 

A tong time after his marriage Prince^ 
Pe.rsevverc felt a strong desire lo learn wliat 
his friend, the mysterious traveller, was C 
doing ; so lie went on a visit to him. But.^ 
wlien he reached the spot on which hfe”: 
house had stood there was no bouse to bo : 
.seen, every trace of it having been removed., 
From which he inferred that the strange-?! 
owner of the ship that went without wind !; 
or sail had gone away in it to Some now?!! 
unknown country, with the. intention 
staying there, and had sfayed accordingly. ; ;s 






WOCJLDNT I IIIJS srUMI’ YOU? 

“Th<* idea <>f this picture was cuticoived hy one ol 
Ihe young huiics whti was walking llinnigh tin* forest 
niyl (liscovcrcil tins holhnv stun)|), into whicli llic two 
friends climbed willi no Hule cliftWiilly, when they 
promptly made use <tf the fxpjessit)n wliit’li has In'cn 
given ns a title to the picture." Tims Mr. A. C. 
Pf»well, of ILaiklotifiehl, N.|. 


A HtlOK H.\Ub (.)!• I(.)l< rCHSlCS. ln'en lIuMiscapt^ froi 

Mr. Arthur P. Silver, of the I lalil'ax Cliili, Halifax, Fusiliers. It apiie: 

N.S., sends a vtuy sinking pj<'ture, which he explains of Pieter's Hill, a 

in his letter as follows : *• | ineh»se a reniaikalde luit torlunately liil 
photo, of tortoise (r(»m the (ialaj)agos Tslnmls, wliere iist'K in the bullet 

they were collected fnuii iIk^ eraicr of an extinct ridges thciein. 

volcano. The exinMiiicm to 
obtain them wa.s lilted out by- 
Mr. F. Ik Webster, from San 
Francisco, mulgr the .ansjiiccjs f)f 
the Hon. Lionel Waller K«»th 
schihl. They iinvr* since their 
capture been distributed by him 
as ffdlows: two Ut the I'aris 
collection, two to Agn.s.siz’s 
Museum at Cambridge, and the 
rest ihroughou/ the Unile<l King- 
df>nK They are of a s|Xfcies sup¬ 
posed to he well-nigh extinct, 
and Itence^ are much - valued 
curiositit's. They have cost on 
an average >^ioo each, not 
©anting tile lives (*f several 
men of the expedition^lost by 
yellow fever and accidents. At , 
the jdvtit the writer saw them 
ihwe specimens were supposed 
the very last extant of that 
jiiri^lar species of tortoise. 

f i * Copyright, 1900, by George Newnes, Limited- 


A VKkV NARROW KSCAPE. 

Mr. licorge M. McKean, of 152, Fmiy Road, Leith, 
sends a unif|ue curio, which vbows 1k»w narrow has 
been the escape from death of a private of the Dublin 
Fusiliers. It apjiears tlial, at the now fnnuuis iKittk* 
of Pieter's Hill, a Mauser bullet struck the soldier,^ 
but torlunately liil his cartridge case ami emlx‘ddc(f 
ilscK in the bullet «)f one of the Lcc-Metford cart¬ 
ridges thcicin. 





^CUJi/OSIT/ES. 



th r R.A. tness. On inspecting liini he was found 
to have three fairly large Imn]>s in his body. 
This was cut o|>en, and in it were found three un* 
broken guinea-fowl's eggs. These were immediately 
jdaced under a hen, and were in due course hatched. 
This picture represents the slnficil cobra in whase 
interior the little chicks had found a tomp(»iary alnwlc 
and two of ilie chickens themselves h(n»ping al)out 
and around it. Tlie fate of the third chirk was rather 
tragic. One morning when it was running about in 


NATURE’S MOSAIC. 

The beautiful pattern rej)ioduce<l in the photograph 
sent by Mr. J. A. Davidson, of loi, (irecnrrofi 
(iaid<-ns, West Hampstead, N.W., is a hori/onial 
section ofa common pickling cabbage cut through tl^e 
centre, and shows what may well Ik? Irnned Mother 
Nature’s Mos.aic. The pliot<t. was t.aken l»y electric 
light, llie pattern being transformed into ])ickles a few 
seconds later. 


Y 


the < ctni|)tiund a big hawk s\vcMi|)ed <]own upon it and 
dew od with aiul dc\«Mn«'tl it, wliiclt was ratbtir hard 
(amsideiing the virissilndcs it had lieen through in its 
struggle for cxisleucc.’' 

A ClTUIOl'S SION - l-os'l'. 

The sign • post here u juf^duced Is situated i.>n the 
(iieat Oiuu's Tli:ud, Llandudno, outside n faim near 
Si. Tiulno's (.'Inireli, l«> wliich it points the way. 
Thi.- ixaailiaiity of it is that the leltering is ieverse<l, 
the artist ovnletilly ihinkiiig l)»at tin- lellering must 
read the sanu-way llial the finger |)oin(s. It sliould 
iea<l “ Right Road to St. 'ludno's ']‘lu<.itgb the Farm.” 
Mi. W. M. finniwick. of i,2, Ni-wland-s Rark, 
Sydenham. S. I'.., sends this inleiestltig coiitiiluilion. 


NATURES SHOWER.RAIH. 

Another, instance of Nature’s wonders is 
given iti tl^‘ photograph of a nalinal shower* 
kxth sent J)y Mr. A. E. R. Phi!lit>s, of 2, 
Uetkeley Place, Cheltenham. The show er-hath 
is .situate in the River Tavy, on Dartmoor, and 
heccunes a souTCt® <‘’f <lelighl to the weary 
traveller on a hot .sunnner’s day. 

-THE SURVIVAI^F rHE FITTEST. 

Mrs. N. NV’ggridge, Jul>bul|V)re, C.P., 
India, writes: “ A rather strange thing 
occurred a few months ago at Sangor. C.l., 
India. A large Hack cobra was kiilcd lu 
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wHAT THE THtJNnERBOLT 
DID. 

Mr. G. C. Horne, of Em- 
nwmiel College, Cambridge, 
writes: “Isentlyou two photo- 
grapli-s which I look recently 
in Lincolnshire. No. l is that 
of a kitchen in the Hil-or-Miss 
Inn, at Stamford, which was 
struck hy lightning in a severe 
thunder - storm. The fireplace 
was completely wrecked, there 
being a largp,,,gap between the 
mantelpiece and the wall. The 
photograph was taken soon alter 
the r<«>m had been struck. Noth¬ 
ing in the room had lieen'touched 
■save the clock on the mantelpiece. 


• ■'v 'bJiSi ; .. 

. ■ ..v v-,- 



This was hurled 


across the room, striking a man on thp head as he 







was sitting at cHnntrr. The thunderliolt came down 
the chimney and. struck the leaden gas-pipe which was 
on the wall and exposed to view. This Ixicame 
OJelted, and in the next rmun, which was the bar, 
molten lead poured down on the inmaU«. Picture 
No. 2 is that of a man who was standing in the bar at 
the time. The white spots oh his haek are drops of 
Molten lead! Forliinately it fell on his Irack, and not 
on his iacc, or else he must have l»een terribly humi. 
The man kindly stood outside the inn for me to take 
the photo. ” 


’ -i 

AN ASTONI5?inN<; RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 

During a heavy snowslorm in DcccmlxT, i88o* a 
snow-plough, one of the olfl-stylc wedge pattern, was 
sent out from la^ng Island City. 'PIk* guard and 
engine-driver were told to clear the main line to 
flreenport, and to keep a sharp look-out for a van 
stuck in the snow some lillle distance cast of 
Wnverly, a small town alamt fifty miles from Long 
Island City. The night was a ))arlicularly dark one, 
but notwithstanding tliis fact the occupants of llio 
l)iake-van failed to place tlie customary rc<i lights on 
cither end of their van. The pK)Ugdi was being 
pushed full Sjx-ed by one of the hea\)- engines, anti 
upon rounding a curve came on the obstruefing 
truck iK'fore the driver had time to pull up ; the 
occupants of tlu* van were calmly toasting their 
cold Icet at the small stove ^'ithin ! A glance at 
the accoil^panyiug print will show what happened : 
the weflgc of the plough ran under the van so 
(juickly as to lift it oH' the metals and over the 
plough itself back on to llic boiler and cab of the 
locomotive, where it rested when this picture was 
taken. The pliotograpli was kintlly sent by Mr. L. 

C'oleman, of l.a>ng Islam) City, N.Y. 

A LESSON ro LAZY LAD.S. 

The last photograjih on this page is of a model of 
the Big Wheel cut from an old ica-chesl, similar to 
that placed ]>y the side of it. 'The wheel revolves, 
ami tiie sixteen cars attached all swing on their axles 
precisely as the real wlieel work.s. 'I'his beautiful 
model was cut and pul together by a delivery lad 
the firm of Messrs. William IC. Wilson, of Croydon, 






' kf. - 


during his leisure on early closing days. This contribution 
i* sent by Mr. T. E. Callander, of 115, High Street, Croydon. 






A l*KKlLOUS EXPKRIISJI.M. 

I'his nitlicr cxtraonlin.uy plioiogniplj was taken by 
Mr. C. K. Boyd, of Pcllcw Ilouse, C'lrovc Baik, l.t;c, 
and illustrates an atHcnipl on llui part o^two local 
adventurous spirits to emulate tin; leals of l)ie late 
Mr. Blondin. The two figures, taken from ])e)ow, are 
those of men standing on telegraph wires a 
gocally dislatibe from the ground. 'I'he wire manu- 
fiiclurer w)io supplied the material has reasrm to )h- 
proud of his wares, as the combined weiglit of this 
novel lujvden registers a little over 20sl. 

r ' ■ . .. .1 





veineinKT. Tlic Iward ils(rlf is fwintcr! ]>lue*l>lttck» 
(lie skull and cross-bones hloo<l-red, and the lettering 
white. Mr. Koln. Noblctt, of 300, StancHffe Place, , 
Aiidenshavv, near Manchester, sends this inierestirig 
item. _ 

AN EXTRAOUDINARV OOLFlNfl ACCIDENT. 

'riie ball seen in the photograph was driven and 
“ loj>pod ” by a powerful driver from a tee two yards 
iH'hind tile discs marking the teeing ground, and 
struck one of the discs with such force as.to be n«irly 
bisected. The <lisc and the ]»in attaching it to the 
ground were carrie<l some considerable distance, thc^ 
ball reniaiuing tirnily attached t«» lhe*disc. Mr, F. G. 
Barton, (»f 17, Lunsdowne Road, Bedford, sends tbia 
photograph. . 


NOT A DOUBLE-HEADED SHEEP. 

Miss W, Hewetson, of Balierson, Newton 
Stewart, N.B., writes : “ I Ixdicve the inclosed print 
of the wit^ two heads’ will interest your 

readers. aThis curious result was pnaluced in the 
following way. My camera is not quite instantaneous, 
and gives a loud click at each exposure. The .sheep 
was in excellent jibattion (profile), but c>n hearing the 
click it turned its ’bead so rapidly to look at me that 
the photo, came out with two heads perfectly clear 
and'distinct in all details.” 

A sfON-T’OST WITH A WARNING. 

'This ftomcwliai grueboine sign-post is situated iR 
the. top of Macclesfield Road, Aldcrlcv Edge, which 
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CHKAP AT THE PRICE. 

Ii is a pity that the particular sort of pt^tato, 
a specimen of which we reimulucc herewitli, 
cannot become universal ; thoiit^li, in that case, it 
is safe to presume that the pticc per iwund would 
increase materially. !f every potato grown in the 

kingdom were to contain a halipenny, what-1 

We shudfler at the figtires which such a calcula¬ 
tion would necessitate. Mrs. Welsh, of 46, 
(jardner Street, 1 ‘artick, (llasg('w, sends tins 
interesting photo, of a halfpenny found eiubeddeil 
in the heart of a potato. 




graph that follows, says : “ Thc jtbotograph is that ot 
a swarm of bees which a branch of a 

inonkey'puzzle tree at Drind, J^^ijburton. To take 



WHA'r IS t'l? 

This picture was secured last winter in a cychmc 
cave in Iowa. It does not represent a washer¬ 
woman bending over a tub, neither is it an adver¬ 
tisement for Veast Foam. The rave, which is used 



for storing v-'gvtublcs in winter, has a veniilating 
hole at the top, through which snow had drifted 
during a severe storm.^ The plate was exposed 
30mjn,, as there was no light except from a small 
d<H»r. The photo, was ^aken l>y Mr, Webster P. 
-fkdnitk'n, Sergeant Blufife, Iowa. . 


HOW MP.m SWARM. 

Latterly, of 5, Vealcuia Terrace, 


J, i.aneriy, 01 5, veaicma lerrace, 
Devon, in his letter accomi>anying the pi 


the photograph the camera was placed about a jard 
from the swarm. The deflniiitm of some of llu*,lxics 
in the centre is very good. 'J'hc plioto. was taken by 
Mr. [. Aniery, (»f Drind, Ashburton, about six years 


CAUGHT BY “DE WKT.” 

Sucli is the title suggested by Mr. Alfred Pearce, of 
49, Lavender (Jrove, Dalston, N.K. The picture 
shows a small Ix^y who was in the act of taking a free 
ride on the back of a walcr-cart *, much to his surjrrise, 
liowever, an<l before he could jump, the water was 



turned on by the driver. The little lioy had perforce 
to travel in this critical position a distance of several 
liundred yards before the waterWas turned off, when 
he made his escajie and reached home in a very wet 
and bedraggled condition. 





HOW 

AFFECTS FRUCPi^i'% f, 

Mr. .G. H. l , 

solicitor, of 84, lllftth- 
gaie Chamlxirs, Chester, i , 
sends the most. ?(}iirious 
inslnnce of thft.^ecl of 
lightning that Weiremem- 
lH.*r having ^een. We 
give Mr. Evans’s descrip¬ 
tion in his own words. 

He saysi “ I inclose 
photo, of two sprays of 
an apple tree struck by 
lightning on one side, in 
a firientrs garden a day 
or two ago at Chester. 

I thought the eonirasl u 
curious one, and had the 
sprays photographed. I 
cut the sprays off tin? 
tree myself and vouch for 
their genuineness. 'I'he 
spray on tlie left is the 
one struck, showing fruit, 
in sitUy among loaves, 
rethiced to siztt of cher¬ 
ries by action of electric 
fluid. 'I’hul on light shows 
normal leaves ami fruit of same tri-e cni fnun the other 
side of ll\c tree wliich was unalicctcd l>y lightning.” 
The photo, was taken by C. AiUinsim, Chesicr. 





The next photf shows a lightning treak which 
occurred near Grand I.edge, Mich. The tree was an 
oak, 90ft. high an<l .jfl. 8in. in diameter at the butt , an<l 
was split from the vigry tip <lown through the heart 
to tht grolip..!. The halves of the tree b,;ntt outwaid. 
and are 36ft. apart at the fop. All llic tmrl; was torn 
from the trunk to a ttei(;hl fioin Itic ground ot 40I1. 
The owner could'have had sodols. for the great 


oak from a ehair company nl Grand i.edge, but h< 
preferred t«» “ spare that tree.” Wc arc imlebtvd foi 
this photo, to Ml. W. k.Tillfin, 1 ‘uiiric Dcpfit, Ohio 

KUNNINt; 'DJK “KMJ’-FLAP'' AT CONEY ISbANH 
Mere is one of the lale.si Omey Island sensjuions 
It lakes llie form ol an exciting modification of tin 
swiiehback. Kunning down an incline with thi 
speed ol an exprrs.-^ train the car lake.s a 30ft. circle 
and {lies aionnd so laj'itUy dial the passengers insid< 
have no time to fall out, even were they im'lincd to di 


-SO. Mr. A. IL Davison, of SoT, Dean Street 
IlKXfklyn, N.V., sends this capital simp-.sliot. 







REVE(^LED BY THE CAMERA. 

This curious photo., taken with an exj^ure too 
slow for, the tnovemicnt^of the motor-car, illustrates 
the wejl-known thiMjgk! startling truth that the top 
part of a wheet'tuniBhg on the road moves much 
faster than tlte lower part of the same. The back 
wheel is seeii' quite.blurred round the top, while the 
loner part is distinct and apiiarently still. We are 
indebted to Mt. ff, Horner* lo, Bcllotts Koati, 
Ttvertotiion-Anpir/ffelhi: fot this contrilrution. 


The poor guillemot whose untimely end 
lies lightly on the conscience of its slayer 
was iOund by Mr. K. T. Titterton, of 
Eastljourne House, Portohello, Edinburgh, 
on the Portoliello treaeh. The bird was 
quite fresh, and its lower bill was firmly 
held Iretwcen the valves of the shell. It 
•had proliably lieen diving for food and had 
found the shell at the bottom of the sea, 
with valves ofen, had thrust its bill 
feward in pleasurable anticipation of a 
aiicculitnt morsel, and' was quickly en¬ 
trapped. The shell-fish, a fine specimen 
of the clam, weighed no less 'than I jox., 
and, consequently, kept the bird under 
water until drowned. 


the tiny'pieces WWls;li<ftttMn of the bottle 
is put in separate])^ with the aid of a 
niece oi wire. The : 4 *aves; are put on the 
slalk in the same }si^«|t|»er, the whole 
Ireing sold for half f —about yd. 

Sometimes 
the makers 
will come and 
make them on 
the deck of 
a YmH so 
that the buyer 
can be ctm-. 
vinced that 
the structure 
is pul in by 
the neck, and 
not by cutting 
and rqoining 
the bottle. 

The whole 
thing is often 
made in fif¬ 
teen minutes. It may 
interest some of your 
sutscrilrers lo know 
that this is the final 
use that a lot of their 
empty whisky - bottles 
are pul to.” 

TAKEN UNAWARES. 

Beware how and where 
you fall aoleep; there is 
no telling when and whe-s the camera enlliusia.st may 
lake advantage of your innocent rest. A case in pomt 
is illustrated by the snap-shot which concludes oitt 
Curiosities this month. In sending this humorous 
contrilnrtion. Miss E. Dickens, of 2, Egerton Place, 
S.W., says : “ I send you a photograph which should 
act as a warning. The tourist, whose hobnailed 
hoots form the principal feature of my pliolOgrap^f 
was sunning himself at the edge of an old fountain 
Vinta, in the Engadine, when I ‘ took ’ him with 
snap-shot camera.” 


WHAT BECOMES OF EMPTY WHISKY- 
BOTTLES. 

. In sending the next photograph Miss 
Irene Bennett, of iiy, Brooke R(»d, 
{jtdke ANdiwinfton, N., “The 

'k^mpniiying' u not a flomar grown in a 
bottle, bit a flower built m n DDltle. It 
•.utimby' the natives ctf Colombo, 
^eylnnimf ««»', coloured with diSeipht; 
iJutb.,-; The photo; . plainly shows the 
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